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TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM  HOWLEY,  D.D , 

LORD   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


My  LorDj 

I  should  only  transgress  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  do  violence  to  your  Grace's  feelings,  were  I  to  trespass 
upon  you  with  a  tedious  or  complimentary  address. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  say,  that,  in  availing  myself  of  your 
Grace's  kind  and  condescending  permission,  it  is  to  me  a 
cause  of  much  thankfulness  and  sincere  gratification  to 
dedicate  this  volume  to  your  Grace,  not  alone  because  of  the 
high  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you,  but  also 
because  I  believe  that  the  merits  of  Bishop  Bumefs  '  Expo- 
sition of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles'  are  well  known  to,  and 
duly  appreciated  by,  your  Grace. 

My  earnest  desire.  My  Lord,  has  been  to  make  this  valu- 
able work  still  more  useful  to  the  church  of  England.  Should 
my  eflforts  be  even  in  the  least  degree  successful,  I  shall,  I 


DEDICATION. 

am  persuaded^  have  done  something  towards  the  attamment 
of  an  object  near  to  your  Grace's  heart. 

Tliat  ^  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls'  may  abu|i- 
dantly  bless  your  Grace  here^  and  crown  you  with  glory 
hereafter,  is  the  prayer  of 

Tour  Grace's 
Most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  R  PAGE. 


Landom,  Dee.  18S6. 


ETDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  great  master  of  nature^ 

*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them : 
'  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.* 

But  with  the  man  who  serves  God  in  his  generation  it  is  far 
otherwise;  for,  while  his  manifold  infirmities  vanish  away  like 
the  morning  cloud,  his  ^  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love' 
linger  behind,  and  by  them  ^  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.' 
The  marble  and  brass  are  employed — ^but  employed  in  vain 
— to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  '  he  did  no  good  among  his  people ;'  while  the  unassum- 
ing work  of  the  other  lives  to  be  valued  by  each  succeeding 
generation.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  has  been,  with  our 
Author.  He  laboured  for  his  Redeemer;  ^was  a  man  subject 
to  like  passions  as  we  are  f  encoimtered  no  small  share  of 
reviling  and  calumny :  but  his  failings  are  gone — ^the  tongue 
of  insidt  has  long  since  been  silent  in  the  grave ;  while  his 
writings  have  erected  for  him  a  monument  which  can  never 
moulder  away,  so  long  as  that  church,  of  which  he  was  so 
bright  an  ornament,  shall  exist.  Indeed,  his  fame  is  not 
bounded  by  the  circle  of  his  own  church,  or  his  own  country. 
But  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  treat  of  these  subjects ; 
neither  to  enter  into  any  comparison  between  the  several 
writings  of  that  great  man.  The  Eklitor's  observations  must 
be  confined  to  that  book,  with  which  (however  unworthy) 
he  has  the  honour  of  being  connected.  Of  that  volume  he 
can  safely  say,  that,  although  some  alterations  for  the  better 
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might  be  made  in  its  style  and  arrangement,  take  it  ^  for  all 
in  all/  it  is  a  splendid  work.  And  were  the  writer  to  add  his 
own  experience  he  would  say,  that  the  more  it  is  explored 
the  more  valuable  instruction  it  will  bestow.  Our  Author 
was  a  man  of  great  mind  and  extensive  learning;  and,  as  is 
common  to  such  men,  imagined  that  his  readers  were  likely 
to  know  as  much  as  himself:  therefore,  he  did  not  so  fully 
develope  some  subjects  and  arguments  as,  in  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  others,  he  should  have  done.  Hence  we 
find  some  most  important  points  so  buried  in  his  work,  that 
the  student  must  first  learn  them  by  taking  a  more  extensive 
course  of  reading ;  but  then  he  is  at  once  delighted  and  sur- 
prised to  discover,  on  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Burnet, 
that  what  has  been  gleaned  in  the  choicest  gardens  of  theo- 
logy, had  merely  escaped  his  observation  when  he  first  read 
the  ^  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.' 

Bishop  Burnet  had  long  felt  the  want  of  such  a  volume  as 
that  which  he  has  supplied.  This,  together  with  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Queen,  archbishop  Tillotson,  and  other  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  the  great  influx  of  popish  priests, 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  calumniating  the  doctrine  of 
our  church,  induced  the  Bishop  to  commence  the  work, 
which  was  carefully  revised  by  Tillotson  and  StiUingfleet ; 
and,  when  complete,  dedicated  to  William  III.  But  we  must 
allow  the  Bishop  to  give  his  own  interesting  account : — 

*  I  published  this  year  (1699)  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion :  it  seemed  a  work  much  wanted, 
and  it  was  justiy  to  be  wondered  at,  that  none  of  our  divines 
had  attempted  any  such  performance,  in  a  way  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject :  for  some  slight  analyses  of  them 
are  not  worth  either  mentioning  or  reading.  It  was  a  work 
that  required  study  and  labour,  and  laid  a  man  open  to  many 
attacks;  this  made  some  of  my  friends  advise  me  against 
publishing  it;  in  compliance  with  them,  I  kept  it  five  years 
by  me,  after  I  had  finished  it :  but  I  was  now  prevailed  on 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  many  of  my  own  order,  besides  a 
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great  many  others^  to  delay  the  publisfaing  it  no  longer.  It 
seemed  a  proper  addition  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
to  explain  and  prove  the  doctrine  which  was  then  established. 
I  was  moved  first  by  the  late  Queen^  and  pressed  by  the  late 
Archbishop,  to  write  it :  I  can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts,  that  I  wrote  it  with  great  sincerity  and  a  good  inten- 
tion ;  and  with  all  the  application  and  care  I  was  capable  of. 
I  did  then  expect,  what  I  have  since  met  with,  that  malicious 
men  would  employ  both  their  industry  and  ill-nature  to  find 
matter  for  censure  and  cavils ;  but  though  there  have  been 
some  books  writ  on  purpose  against  it,  and  many  in  sermons 
and  other  treatises  have  occasionally  reflected,  with  great 
severity,  upon  several  passages  in  it,  yet  this  has  been  done 
with  so  little  justice  or  reason,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced, 
that  there  is  one  single  period  or  expression  that  is  justly 
remarked  on,  or  that  can  give  me  any  occasion  either  to 
retract,  or  so  much  as  to  explain  any  one  part  of  that  whole 
work ;  which  I  was  very  ready  to  have  done,  if  I  had  seen 
cause  for  it.  There  was  another  reason  that  seemed  to 
determine  me  to  the  publishing  it  at  this  time.  Upon  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  a  great  swarm  of  priests  came  over  to 
England ;  not  only  those  whom  the  Revolution  had  frighted 
away,  but  many  more  new  men,  who  appeared  in  many  places 
with  great  insolence ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  boasted  of  the 
favour  and  protection  of  which  they  were  assured.' 

Some  of  those  arguments  which  influenced  the  good  Bishop 
might  now  be  uiged,  were  any  apology  required  for  sending 
forth  a  new  edition  of  such  a  work.  There  may  however  be 
some  apology  necessary  for  this  edition :  but  we  trust  that, 
when  the  following  brief  outline  is  examined,  those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  censure  any  interference  with  Bishop  Burnet 
will  be  satisfied ;  and  that,  when  they  have  learned  that  Burnet 
is  still  before  them,  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  humble 
industry  of  tlie  Editor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Author's  text  has  been  preserved 
with  strict  fideUty;  indeed,  in  some  places,  where  the  Editor 
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felt  it  almost  necessary  to  make  some  alteration^  he^  upon 
consulting  the  earlier  editions^  and  observing  the  reading 
similar^  left  the  words  as  he  found  them. 

2d.  The  references  to  the  fathers^  cotmoils,  and  other 
authorities^  have  been  almost  universally  Terified;  and^  in 
many  instances^  corrected^  and  so  enlaiged  as  to  render  them 
easy  of  access  to  the  student. 

3d.  A  large  number  of  scripture  referenoes  have  been 
added.  In  different  parts  of  his  work^  Bishop  Burnet  laya 
down  propositions  without  giving  the  scriptures  by  which 
they  may  be  proved.  Thus,  in  Art.  VI.  p.  92,  our  Author 
states  two  propositions — ^God^s  command  to  put  in  writing 
what  he  had  revealed ;  and  the  end  contemplated — the  guard* 
ing  against  the  uncertainty  of  tradition.  Again,  in  pp.  97^  98^ 
there  are  several  distinct  propositions — ^that  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  children — 
that  all  appeals  were  made  to  the  law  and  prophets — that  the 
greatest  questions  were  decided  by  the  written  word.  Burnet 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  all  his  readers  could,  without 
delay,  produce  the  scriptures  in  proof  of  these  positions.  The 
Editor  has,  however,  added  references  in  these  and  all  other 
instances  where  they  might  be  considered  not  merely  addi- 
tions, but  also  improvements. 

4th.  The  canons  and  decrees  of  councik,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  importance,  referred  to,  have  been  given  in  the 
original,  and  from  the  most  authentic  sources — ^the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found  being  specified. 

5th*  Copious  notes  have  been  added,  containing,  besides 
other  information,  notices  of  the  prindpal  heretics  and  per- 
sons of  note,  with  an  accurate  account  of  their  opinions  t  also 
extracts,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  opening 
and  illustrating  the  chief  points  in  conU*oversy  between  us 
and  the  church  of  Rome.    In  an  Appendix  has  also  been 
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given  ihe  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  Creed  of  pope  Pius  IV. 
in  ihe  English  and  oiiginal  tongues ;  and^  in  the  original  only^ 
the  Canons  and  Rubric  of  the  Mass. 

Indices  of  Texts  of  Scripture^  and  of  (he  matter  contained 
in  the  Notes,  have  also  been  given^  together  with  a  list  of 
Authors  quoted  in  the  Editor's  portion  of  the  volume. 

In  fine,  the  Editor's  design  has  been  to  make,  as  far  as  was 
possible  within  such  a  compass,  this  great  work  what  he 
humbly  hopes  it  may  be  found — a  manual  for  the  theological 
student. 

The  Editor  has,  in  conclusion,  but  to  request  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  public ;  and  to  hope  that  his  readers  will  be 
more  anxious  to  discover  some  good,  than  to  seek  out  faults, 
in  his  work.  He  would  now  commit  the  result  of  his  labours 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  with  sincere  prayer  that  He 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  its  imperfections,  and  to  accept 
and  bless  it  to  the  promotion  of  His  own  glory. 

JAMES  R.  PAGE,  A.  M. 


London^  Dec.  1836. 


TO  THE 

KING. 

SIR, 

The  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faithy  the  noblest  of  all  ihos^ 
which  belong  to  this  imperial  crown^  that  has  received  a  new 
lustre  by  Your  Majesty's  carrying  it,  is  that  which  You  have 
so  gloriously  acquired,  that  if  Your  Majesty  had  not  found 
it  among  them,  what  You  have  done  must  have  secured  it  to 
Yourself  by  the  best  of  all  claims.  We  should  be  as  much 
ashamed  not  to  give  it  to  Your  Majesty,  as  we  were  to  give  it 
to  those  who  had  been  fatally  led  into  the  design  of  overturn- 
ing that,  which  has  been  beyond  all  the  examples  in  history 
preserved  and  hitherto  maintained  by  Your  Majesty. 

The  Reformation  had  its  greatest  support  and  strength  from 
the  crown  of  England ;  while  two  of  Your  renowned  ancestors 
were  the  chief  defenders  of  it  in  foreign  parts.  The  blood  of 
England  mixing  so  happily  with  theirs,  in  your  royal  person, 
seemed  to  give  the  world  a  sure  prognostic  of  what  might  be 
looked  for  from  so  great  a  conjunction.  Your  Majesty  has 
outdone  all  expectations ;  and  has  brought  matters  to  a  state 
far  beyond  all  our  hopes. 

But  amidst  the  laurels  that  adorn  You,  and  those  applauses 
that  do  every  where  follow  You,  suffer  me.  Great  Sir,  in 
all  humility  to  tell  You,  that  your  work  is  not  yet  done,  nor 
your  glory  complete,  till  You  have  employed  that  power  which 
God  has  put  in  your  hands,  and  before  which  nothing  has 
been  able  hitherto  to  stand,  in  the  supporting  and  securing 
this  Church,  in  the  bearing  down  Infidelity  and  Impiety,  in 
the  healing  the  wounds  and  breaches  that  are  made  among 
those  who  do  in  common  profess  this  faith,  but  are  unhappily 
disjointed  and  divided  by  some  differenced  that  are  of  less 
importance :  and,  above  all  things,  in  the  raising  the  power 
and  eflScacy  of  this  religion,  by  a  suitable  reformation  of  our 
lives  and  manners. 
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How  much  soever  men's  hearts  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  authority^  yet  their  lives^  and  all  outward  appearances, 
are  governed  by  the  example  and  influences  of  their  Sove- 
reigns. 

The  effectual  pursuing  of  these  designs,  as  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  those  glories  of  which  mortals  are  capable ;  so  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanting,  to  finish  the  bright- 
est and  perfectest  character  that  will  be  in  history. 

It  was  in  order  to  the  promoting  these  ends,  that  I  under- 
took this  work ;  which  I  do  now  most  humbly  lay  before  Tour 
Majesty,  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  submission. 

May  God  preserve  Your  Majesty,  till  You  have  glo- 
riously finished  what  You  have  so  wonderfully  carried  on. 
AU  that  You  have  hitherto  set  about,  how  small  soever  the 
be^nnings  and  hopes  were,  has  succeeded  in  your  hands,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  whole  world :  the  most  desperate  face 
of  affurs  has  been  able  to  give  You  no  stop. 

Your  Majesty  seems  bom  under  an  ascendant  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  therefore,  how  low  soever  all  our  hopes  are,  either 
of  raising  the  power  of  religion,  or  of  uniting  those  who 
profess  it ;  yet  we  have  been  taught  to  despair  of  nothing  that 
is  once  undertaken  by  Your  Majesty. 

This  will  secure  to  You  the  blessing  of  the  present  and  of 
all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  full  reward  in  that  glorious  and  im- 
mortal state  that  is  before  You :  to  which,  that  Your  Ma- 
jesty may  have  a  sure,  though  a  late  admittance,  is  the  daily 
and  most  earnest  prayer  of. 

May  it  please  Your  MAJESTY, 
Your  Majesty's  most  loyal, 
most  obedient,  and  most 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 
GI.  SARUM,  C.  G. 


Vll 
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It  has  been  often  reckoned  among  the  things  that  were 
wanting,  that  we  had  not  a  full  and  dear  explanation  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are  the  sum  of  our  doctrine,  and 
the  confession  of  our  faith.  The  modesty  of  some,  and  the 
caution  of  others,  may  have  obliged  them  to  let  alone  an  un- 
dertaking, that  might  seem  too  assmning  for  any  man  to  ven- 
ture on,  without  a  command  from  those  who  had  authority  to 
give  it*  It  has  been  likewise  often  suggested,  that  those 
Articles  seemed  to  be  so  plain  a  transcript  of  St.  Austin's 
doctrine,  in  those  much  disputed  points,  concerning  the  de- 
cree9  of  God,  and  the  efficacy  of  grcLCCf  that  they  were  not 
expounded  by  our  divines  for  that  very  reason ;  since  the  far 
greater  number  of  them  is  believed  to  be  now  of  a  different 
opinion. 

I  should  have  kept  within  the  same  bounds,  if  I  had  not  been 
first  moved  to  imdertake  this  work  by  ih^t  great  prelatCy  who 
then  sat  at  the  hehn :  and  after  that,  determined  in  it  by  a 
command  that  was  sacred  to  me  by  respect,  as  well  as  by  duty. 
Our  late  primate  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  design  finished. 
He  read  it  over  with  an  exactness  that  was  peculiar  to  him. 
He  employed  some  weeks  whoUy  in  perusing  it,  and  he  cor- 
rected it  with  a  care  that  descended  even  to  the  smallest  mat- 
ters ;  and  was  such  as  he  thought  became  the  importance  of 
this  work.  And  when  that  was  done,  he  returned  it  to  me 
with  a  letter,  that,  as  it  was  the  last  I  ever  had  from  him,  so 
it  gave  the  whole  such  a  character,  that  how  much  soever  that 
might  raise  its  value  with  true  judges,  yet  in  decency  it  must 
be  suppressed  by  me,  as  being  far  beyond  what  any  perform- 
ance of  mine  coidd  deserve.  He  gave  so  favourable  an  accoimt 
of  it  to  our  late  blessed  queen,  that  she  was  pleased  to  tell 
me,  she  would  find  leisure  to  read  it :  and  the  last  time  that 
I  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her,  she  com- 
manded me  to  bring  it  to  her.  But  she  was  soon  after  that 
carried  to  the  source,  to  ihQfoufUcinofUfey  in  whose  UgJU  she 
now  sees  both  tight  and  trutii.  So  great  a  breach  as  was  then 
made  upon  all  our  hopes  put  a  stop  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
much  greater  designs. 

This  work  has  lain  by  me  ever  since :  but  has  been  often 
not  only  reviewed  by  myself,  but  by  much  better  judges.  The 
late  most  learned  bishop  of  Worcester  read  it  very  carefully. 
He  marked  every  thing  in  it  that  he  thought  needed  a  review; 
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and  his  censure  was  in  all  points  submitted  to.  He  expressed 
himself  so  well  pleased  with  it  to  myself^  and  to  some  others, 
that  I  do  not  tibmk  it  becomes  me  to  repeat  what  he  said  of  it. 
Both  die  most  reverend  archbishops^  with  several  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  great  many  learned  divines,  have  also  read  it. 
I  must,  indeed,  on  many  accounts  own,  that  they  may  be 
inclined  to  favour  me  too  much,  and  to  be  too  partial  to  me; 
yet  they  looked  upon  this  work  as  a  thing  of  that  importance, 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  read  it  over  severely :  and 
if  some  small  corrections  may  be  taken  for  an  indication  that 
they  saw  no  occasion  for  greater  ones,  I  had  this  likewise  from 
several  of  them. 

Tet  after  all  these  approbations,  and  many  repeated  desires 
to  me  to  publish  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  this  upon  the 
reader  as  the  work  of  authority.  For  even  our  moat  reverend 
metropolitans  read  it  only  as  private  divines,  without  so  severe 
a  canvassing  of  all  particulars  as  must  have  been  expected,  if 
this  had  been  intended  to  pass  for  an  authorized  work  under 
a  public  stamp.  Therefore  my  design  in  giving  this  relation 
of  the  motives  that  led  me  first  to  compose,  and  now  to  pub- 
lish this,  is  only  to  justify  myself,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other,  and  to  shew  that  I  was  not  led  by  any  presumption  of 
my  own,  or  with  any  design  to  dictate  to  others. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  method  in 
which  I  executed  this  design.  When  I  was  a  professor  of 
divinity  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  then  obliged  to  run  over  a  great 
many  of  the  systems  and  bodies  of  divinity  that  were  writ  by 
the  chief  men  of  the  several  divisions  of  Christendom.  I  found 
many  things  among  them  that  I  could  not  like :  the  stiffness 
of  method,  the  many  dark  terms,  the  niceties  of  logic,  the 
artificial  definitions,  the  heaviness  as  well  as  the  sharpness 
of  style,  and  the  diffusive  length  of  them,  disgusted  me :  I 
thought  the  whole  might  well  be  brought  into  less  compass, 
and  be  made  shorter  and  more  clear,  less  laboured,  and  more 
simple.  I  thought  many  controversies  might  be  cut  ofi^,  some 
being  only  disputes  about  words,  and  founded  on  mistakes ; 
and  others  being  about  matters  of  little  consequence,  in  which 
errors  are  less  criminal,  and  so  they  may  be  more  easily  borne 
with.  This  set  me  then  on  composing  a  great  work  in  divinity : 
but  I  stayed  not  long  enough  in  that  station  to  go  through 
above  the  half  of  it.  I  entered  upon  the  same  design  again, 
but  in  another  method,  during  my  stay  at  London,  in  the 
privacy  that  I  then  enjoyed,  after  I  had  finished  the  history  of 
our  Breformation.  ITiese  were  advantages  which  made  this 
performance  much  the  easier  to  me:  and  perhaps  the  late 
archbishop  might,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  progress  I  had 
made  in  them,  judge  me  the  more  proper  for  this  undertaking. 
For  after  I  have  said  so  much  to  justi^  my  own  engaging  in 
such  a  work,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  all  I  can  to  justify,  or 
at  least  to  excuse,  his  making  choice  of  me  for  it. 
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When  I  had  resolved  to  try  what  I  could  do  in  this  method, 
of  follomng  the  thread  of  our  Articles^  I  considered,  that  as  I 
was  to  explain  the  Articles  of  this  church,  so  I  ought  to  exa* 
mine  the  writings  of  the  chief  divines  that  lived  either  at  the 
time  in  which  they  were  prepared,  or  soon  after  it.  When  I 
was  about  the  history  of  our  Reformation,  I  had  laid  out  for 
all  the  books  that  had  been  writ  within  the  time  comprehended 
in  that  period :  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  having  succeeded 
well  in  that  collection,  by  a  printed  catalogue,  that  was  put  out 
by  one  Mansel,  in  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  of  all 
the  books  that  had  been  printed  from  the  time  that  printing* 
presses  were  first  set  up  in  England  to  that  year.  This  I  had 
from  the  present  lord  archbishop  of  York ;  and  I  saw  by  it, 
that  very  few  books  had  escaped  my  search.  Those  that  I  had 
not  fidlen  on  were  not  writ  by  men  of  name,  nor  upon  impor- 
tant subjects.  I  resolved,  in  order  to  this  work,  to  bring  my 
inquiry  further  down. 

The  first,  and  indeed  the  much  best  writer  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  was  bishop  Jewel ;  the  lasting  honour  of  the  see 
in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  put  me,  as  well  as  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  who  had  so  great  share  in  all  that  was 
done  then,  particularly  in  compiling  the  second  book  of  Homi- 
lies, that  I  had  great  reason  to  look  on  his  works  as  a  very  sure 
commentary  on  our  Articles,  as  far  as  they  led  me.  From  him 
I  carried  down  my  search  through  Reynolds,  Humphreys, 
Whitaker,  and  the  other  great  men  of  that  time. 

Our  divines  were  much  diverted  in  the  end  of  that  reign 
from  better  inquiries,  by  the  disciplinarian  controversies ;  and 
though  what  Whitgift  and  Hooker  writ  on  those  heads  was 
much  better  than  all  that  came  after  them ;  yet  they  neither 
^tisfied  those  against  whom  they  writ,  nor  stopped  the  writ- 
ings  of  their  own  side.  But  as  waters  gush  in  when  the  banks 
are  once  broken,  so  the  breach  that  these  had  made  proved 
fruitful.  Parties  were  formed,  secular  interests  were  grafted 
upon  them,  and  new  quarrels  followed  those  that  first  began 
the  dispute.  The  contests  in  Holland  concerning  predestina- 
tion drew  on  another  scene  of  contention  among  us  as  well  as 
them,  which  was  managed  with  great  heat.  Here  was  matter 
for  angry  men  to  fight  it  out,  till  they  themselves  and  the 
whole  nation  grew  weary  of  it.  The  question  about  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  an  unhappy  incident 
that  raised  a  new  strife.  The  controversies  with  tne  church 
of  Rome  were  for  a  long  while  much  laid  down.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Spalata's*  works  had  appeared  with  great  pomp  in 

*  Marcus  Antonius  De  Dominis,  first  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Spa- 
lata.  He  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Protestants  and  papists ; 
to  farther  this  end  ho  wrote  a  lK>ok,  entitled  *  De  I&publica  Ecclcsiastica.'  He 
embraced  the  Phitestant  faith,  *  and  afforded/  says  Hume, '  great  triumph  to  the  nation 
by  their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the  papists.  But  the  mortification 
followed  soon  after :  ^e  archbishop,  though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, received  not  enough  to  graUfy  his  ambition.  *    He  retracted  his  protest  against 
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king  James's  time^  and  they  drew  the  observation  of  the  learned 
wond  much  after  them ;  though  his  imhappy  relapse,  and  fatal 
catastrophe,  made  diem  be  less  read  aftemrards  than  they  well 
deserved  to  have  been. 

When  the  progress  of  the  house  of  Austria  bq;an  to  give 
their  neighbours  great  apprehensions,  so  that  the  Fh>testant 
religion  seemed  to  come  under  a  very  thick  doud,  and  upon 
that  jealousies  began  to  arise  at  home,  in  kins  Charles's  reign, 
this  gave  occasion  to  two  of  the  best  books  uat  we  yet  have : 
the  one  set  out  by  archbishop  Liaud,  writ  with  great  learning, 
judgment,  and  exactness ;  the  other  by  Chillingworih,  writ  with 
so  clear  a  thread  of  reason,  and  in  so  lively  a  style,  tibat  it  was 
justly  reckoned  the  best  book  that  had  been  writ  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  was  about  die  nicest  point  in  popery,  that  by  which 
they  had  made  the  most  proselytes,  and  that  had  once  imposed 
on  nimself,  concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and  the 
motives  of  credibility. 

Soon  afiker  that,  we  fell  into  the  confusions  of  civU  toar,  in 
which  our  divines  suffered  so  much,  that,  while  they  were 
put  on  their  own  defence  against  diose  that  had  broke  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  state,  few  books  were  written,  but 
on  those  subjects  that  were  then  in  debate  among  ourselves, 
concerning  the  government  of  the  church,  and  our  liturgy  and 
ceremonies.  The  disputes  about  the  decrees  of  Gkxi  were 
again  managed  with  a  new  heat.  There  were  also  great  ab- 
stractions set  on  foot  in  those  times  concerning  jusiifieaHon 
byfaUhy  and  these  were  both  so  subtile,  and  did  seem  to  have 
such  a  tendency  not  only  to  antmomiamtmy  but  to  a  libertine 
course  of  life,  that  many  books  were  writ  on  those  subjects. 
That  noble  work  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  together  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  critics,  set  our  divines  much  on  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  and  the  oriental  tongues,  in  which  Dr*  Pocock 
and  Dr.  I^htfoot  were  singularly  eminent.  In  all  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's wntings,  one  sees  great  learning  and  solid  judgment; 
a  just  temper  in  managing  controversies ;  and,  above  all,  a 
spirit  of  true  and  primitive  piety,  with  great  application  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  directing  of  all 
to  practice.  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  the  perfectest  work  we  have.  His  learning  was  profound 
and  exact,  his  method  good,  and  his  style  dear:  he  was 
equally  happy  both  in  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  in  the 
plainness  of  his  expressions. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  diurcli, 
the  first  scene  of  writing  was  naturally  laid  in  the  late  times, 

popery,  and  returned  to  Rome.  There  it  appears  that  his  opinions  were  ehanged 
anin,  for  he  wrote  letters  to  England  expressive  of  regret  at  tno  step  he  had  taken. 
Some  of  these  were  intercepted,  and  led  to  his  imprisonment  by  oonunand  of  Pope 
Urban  VI H.  He  died  in  confinement  in  the  year  1625.  Hame  styles  him,  'toe 
famous  Antonio  De  Domints,  no  despicable  philosopher;*  and  according  to  Cave,  he 
was  the  author  of  the  first  philosophical  account  oi  the  rainbow. — [Ed.] 
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and  with  relation  to  conformity.  But  we  quickly  saw  that 
popery  was  a  restless  things  and  was  the  standing  enemj  of 
our  church :  so  soon  as  that  shewed  itself^  then  our  divines 
returned  to  those  controversies^  in  which  no  man  bare  a 
greater  share^  and  succeeded  in  it  with  more  honour^  than 
bishop  StiUinfffleet,  boA  in  his  vindication  of  archbishop 
Laud,  and  in  me  Ions  continued  dispute  concerning  the  idoU 
airy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  When  the  dangers  of  popery 
came  nearer  us,  and  became  sensible  to  all  persons,  then  a 
mat  number  of  our  divines  engaged  in  those  controversies. 
They  writ  short  and  plain,  and  yet  brought  together,  in  a 
great  variety  of  small  tracts,  the  substance  of  all  that  was 
contained  in  the  large  volumes,  writ  both  by  our  own  divines 
and  by  foreigners.  There  was  in  these  a  solidity  of  argu- 
ment, mixed  with  an  agreeableness  in  the  way  of  writmg,  tibat 
both  pleased  and  edified  the  nation ;  and  did  very  mu<£  con- 
found, and  at  last  silence,  the  few  and  weak  writers  that  were 
of  the  Romish  side.  The  inequality  that  was  in  this  contest 
was  too  visible  to  be  denied ;  and  therefore  they,  who  set  it 
first  on  foot,  let  it  fall :  for  they  had  other  methods  to  which 
they  trusted  more,  than  to  that  unsuccessful  one  of  writing. 
In  those  treatises,  the  substance  of  all  our  former  books  is  so 
fully  contained,  and  so  well  delivered,  that  in  them  the  doc- 
trines of  our  church,  as  to  all  controverted  points,  are  both 
clearly  and  copiously  set  forth. 

The  perusing  of  all  this  was  a  large  field:  and  yet  I  thought 
it  became  me  to  examine  all  with  a  due  measure  of  exactness. 
I  have  taken  what  pains  I  could  to  digest  evexy  thing  in  the 
clearest  method,  and  in  the  shortest  compass,  into  which  I 
could  possibly  bring  it.  So  that  in  what  I  have  done,  I  am, 
as  to  die  fiEur  greatest  part,  rather  an  historian  and  a  collector 
of  what  others  have  writ,  than  an  author  myself.  This  I 
have  performed  faithfully,  and  I  hope  with  some  measure  of 
diligence  and  exactness ;  yet  if,  in  such  a  variety,  some  im- 
portant matters  are  forgot,  and  if  others  are  mistaken,  I  am 
so  &r  irom  reckoning  it  an  injury  to  have  those  discovered, 
that  I  will  gladly  receive  any  advices  of  that  kind:  I  will 
consider  them  carefully,  and  make  the  best  use  of  them  I 
can,  for  tiie  undecdving  of  others,  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  misled  them. 

If  men  seek  for  truth  in  the  meekness  of  Christ,  they  will 
follow  this  method  in  those  private  and  brotherly  practices 
recommended  to  us  by  our  Saviour.  But  for  those  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  I  shall  very  littie 
r^ard  any  opposition  that  may  come  from  them.  I  nad  no 
other  design  in  this  work,  but  first  to  find  out  the  truth  my- 
self, and  then  to  help  others  to  find  it  out.  If  I  succeed  to 
any  degree  in  this  design,  I  will  bless  God  for  it :  and  if  I  fail 
in  it,  I  will  bear  it  with  the  humility  and  patience  that  be- 
comes me.     But  as  soon  as  I  see  a  better  work  of  this  kind. 
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I  shall  be  among  the  first  of  those  who  shall  recommend  that, 
and  disparage  this. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  whole  work,  in  which  I  have  la- 
boured with  more  care,  and  have  writ  in  a  more  uncommon 
method,  than  concerning  predestination.  For,  as  my  small 
reading  had  carried  me  further  in  that  controversy  than  in  any 
other  whatsoever,  both  with  relation  to  ancients  and  modems, 
and  to  the  most  esteemed  books  in  all  the  different  parties ; 
so  I  weighed  the  Article  with  that  impartial  care  that  I 
thought  became  me ;  and  have  taken  a  method,  which  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  new,  of  stating  the  arguments  of  all  sides  with 
so  much  fedmess,  that  those,  who  knew  my  own  opinion  in 
this  point,  have  owned  to  me,  that  they  could  not  discover  it 
by  any  thing  that  I  had  written.  They  were  inclined  to  think 
that  I  was  of  another  mind  than  they  took  me  to  be,  when 
they  read  my  arguings  of  that  side.  I  have  not,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  that  Article,  told  what  my  own  opinion  was ;  yet 
here  I  think  it  may  be  fitting  to  own,  that  I  follow  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  church,  from  which  St.  Austin  departed, 
and  formed  a  new  system.  After  this  declaration,  I  may  now 
appeal  both  to  St.  Austin's  disciples,  and  to  the  Calvmists, 
whether  I  have  not  stated  both  their  opinions  and  arguments, 
not  only  with  truth  and  candour,  but  with  all  possible  ad- 
vantages. 

One  reason,  among  others,  that  led  me  to  follow  the  method 
I  have  pursued  in  this  controversy,  is  to  offer  at  the  best 
means  I  can  for  bringing  men  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  one 
another,  and  to  a  mutual  forbearance  in  these  matters.  This 
is  at  present  the  chief  point  in  difference  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Calvinists.  Expedients  for  bringing  them 
to  an  union  in  these  heads  are  projects  that  can  never  have 
any  good  effect:  men  whose  opinions  are  so  different,  can 
never  be  brought  to  an  agreement :  and  the  settling  on  some 
eqidvocal  formularies,  will  never  lay  the  contention  that  has 
arisen  concerning  them:  the  only  possible  way  of  a  sound 
and  lasting  reconciliation  is,  to  possess  both  parties  with  a 
sense  of  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  lie  on  the  other  side; 
that  they  may  see  they  are  no  way  contemptible ;  but  are  such 
as  may  prevail  on  wise  and  good  men.  Here  is  a  foundation 
laid  for  charity :  and  if  to  this,  men  would  add  a  just  sense  of 
the  difficulties  in  their  own  side,  and  consider  that  the  ill  con- 
sequences drawn  from  opinions  are  not  to  be  charged  on  all 
that  hold  them,  unless  they  do  likewise  own  those  conse- 
quences; then  it  would  be  more  easy  to  agree  on  some  gene- 
ral propositions,  by  which  those  ill  consequences  might  be 
condemned,  and  the  doctrine  in  general  settled ;  leaving  it  free 
to  the  men  of  the  different  systems  to  adhere  to  their  own 
opinions ;  but  withal  obliging  them  to  judge  charitably  and 
favourably  of  others,  and  to  maintain  communion  with  them, 
notwithstanding  that  diversity. 
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It  is  a  good  step  even  to  the  bringing  men  over  to  an 
opinion^  to  persuade  them  to  think  well  of  those  who  hold  it. 
Tina  goes  as  it  were  half  way ;  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
bring  men  quite  to  think  as  we  do^  yet  a  great  deal  is  done 
both  towards  that,  and  towards  the  healing  those  wounds  in 
which  the  church  lies  a  bleeding,  when  they  come  to  join  in 
the  same  communion,  and  in  such  acts  of  worship  as  do  agree 
with  their  different  persuasions.  For  as  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  agreeing  in  the 
same  devotions  and  acts  of  worship,  a  mere  point  of  specula- 
tion concerning  the  manner  in  which  Christ  is  present,  ought 
not  to  divide  those  who  agree  in  every  thing  else  that  relates 
to  the  sacrament :  every  one  may  in  that  be  left  to  the  firee- 
dom  of  his  own  thoughts,  since  neither  opinion  has  any  in- 
fluence on  practice,  or  on  any  part  either  of  public  worship 
or  of  secret  devotion. 

Upon  the  same  account  it  maybe  also  suggested,  that  when 
all  parties  acknowledge  that  Ood  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the 
universe ;  that  he  governs  it  by  a  providence,  from  which  no- 
thing is  hid,  and  to  which  nothing  can  resist ;  and  that  he  is 
likewise  holy  and  just,  true  and  faithful,  merciful  and  gracious, 
in  all  his  ways ;  those  who  agree  about  all  this,  should  not 
differ,  though  they  cannot  fall  into  the  same  methods  of  re- 
conciling these  together.  And  if  they  do  all  agree  to  bless 
God  for  all  the  good  that  they  either  do  or  receive,  and  to 
accuse  themselves  for  all  the  ill  that  they  either  do  or  suffer : 
if  they  agree  that  they  ought  to  be  humble,  and  to  mistrust 
their  own  strength,  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  assistance, 
and  to  depend  on  him,  to  trust  to  him,  and  likewise  to  em- 
ploy their  own  factdties  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence, 
in  tne  cleansing  their  hearts,  and  governing  their  words  and 
actions ;  here  the  great  truths  of  both  sides  are  safe ;  every 
thing  that  has  an  influence  on  practice  is  agreed  on ;  though 
neither  side  can  meet  in  the  same  ways  of  joining  aU  these 
together. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  the  difference  is  really  the  same 
between  St.  Austin's  disciples  and  the  followers  of  Molina ; 
and  yet,  how  much  soever  they  may  differ  and  dispute  in  the 
schools,  their  worship  being  the  same,  they  do  all  join  in  it. 
We  of  this  church  are  very  happy  in  this  respect ;  we  have 
all  along  been  much  divided,  and  once  almost  broken  to  pieces, 
while  we  disputed  concerning  these  matters :  but  now  we  are 
much  happier ;  for  though  we  know  one  another's  opinions, 
we  live  not  only  united  in  the  same  worship,  but  in  great 
friendship  and  love  with  those  of  other  persiiasions.  And  the 
boldness  of  some  among  us,  who  have  reflected  in  sermons,  or 
otherwise,  on  those  who  hold  Calvin's  system,  has  been  much 
blamed,  and  often  censured  by  those  wno,  though  they  hold 
the  same  opinions  with  them,  yet  are  both  more  charitable  in 
their  thoughts,  and  more  discreet  in  their  expressions. 
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But  till  the  Lutherans  abate  of  their  rigidity  in  censuring 
the  opinions  of  the  CaLvinists^  as  charging  God  with  all  those 
blasphemous  consequences  that  they  think  follow  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  decrees  $  and  till  the  Calyinists^  in  Hollandj.  Swit- 
zerland^ and  Geneva^  abate  also  of  theirs^  in  chaiging  the 
others  as  enemies  to  the  pace  of  God,  and  fUB  guilty  of  those 
consequences  that  they  thmk  follow  the  doctrine  of  conditi<mivte 
decrees^  it  is  not  possible  to  see  that  much  wished  for  agjree- 
ment  come  to  any  good  effect. 

He  who  believes  that  an  ill  consequence  is  justly  drawn 
from  any  opinion^  is  in  the  rights  when  he  is  by  that  deter* 
mined  against  it.  But  becau9e  he  thinks  he  sees .  that,  the 
consequence  is  clear^  and  cannot  be  avoided;  he^oiight  not  for 
that  to  judge  so  ill  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion^  but  deoWre 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  abhor,  the  consequence;  that  they 
prevaricate  in  that  declaration;  and  that  they  both  see  the 
consequence,  and  own  it ;  though  for  decency's  sake  they  dis- 
claim it.  He  ought  rather  to  think,  that  either  they  do  not 
see  the  consequence,  but  satisfy  themselves  with  some  of  those 
distinctions,  with  which  it  is  avoided;  or,  that  though  they 
do  see  it,  yet  they  look  on  that  only  as  an  objection,  which 
indeed  they  cannot  well  answer.  They  may  think  that  a  point 
of  doctrine  may  be  proved  by  such  convincing  argumentp^ 
that  they  may  be  bound  to  believe  it,  though  there  ue  objec- 
tions against  it  which  they  cannot  avoid,  and  consequeneos 
seem  to  follow  on  it  which  they  abhor,  and  are  sure  cannot  be 
true,  though  they  cannot  clear  the  matte;r  so  well  as  they  wish 
they  could  do.  In  that  case,  when  a  man  is  inclined  by  strong 
arguments  to  an  opinion,  against  which  he  sees  difficulties 
wluch  he  cannot  resolve,  he  ought  either  to  suspend  his  assent; 
or,  if  he  sees  a  superiority  of  argument  of  one  side,  he  may 
be  determined  by  Ihat,  though  he  cannot  satisfy  even  himself 
in  the  objections  that  are  against  it :  in  that  case  he  ought  to 
reflect  on  the  weakness  and  defects  of  his  faculties^  which  can- 
not rise  up  to  full  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  things,  especially 
in  that  which  relates  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  to  his  coun- 
sels or  acts.  If  men  can  be  brought  once  to  apprehend  this 
rightly,  it  may  make  propositions  for  peace  and  union  hopeful 
and  practicable ;  and  tiU  they  are  brought  to  thisj  all  such 
propositions  may  well  be  laid  aside ;  for  men's  mipdsi  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  that  which  can  only  reconcile,  this  difference, 
and  heal  this  breach. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Preface  with  a  reply,  that  a  very  emi- 
nent divine  among  the  Lutherans  in  Germany  made  to  me, 
when  I  was  pressing  this  matter  of  union  with  the  Calvinists 
upon  him,  with  all  the  topics  with  which  I  could  urge  it,  as 
necessary  upon  many  accounts,  and  more  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  idfairs.  He  said,  he  wondered 
much  to  see  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  press  that  so 
much  on  him,  when  we,  notwithstanding  the  danger  we  were 
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then  in  (it  was  in  the  year  1686),  could  not  agree  our  differ- 
ences. They  differed  about  important  matters,  concerning  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  his  providence;  concerning  the  gmlt  of 
sin,  whether  it  was  to  be  char&;ed  on  God,  or  on  the  sinner ; 
and  whether  men  ought  to  make  good  use  of  their  faculties, 
or  if  they  ought  to  trust  entirely  to  an  irresistible  grace? 
These  were  matters  of  great  moment :  but,  he  said,  we  in 
England  differed  only  about  forms  of  government  and  worship, 
and  about  things  that  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent; 
and  yet  we  had  been  quarrelling  about  these  for  above  an  hun- 
dred years ;  and  we  were  not  yet  grown  wiser  by  all  the  mis- 
chief that  this  had  done  us,  and  by  the  imminent  danger  we 
were  then  in.  He  concluded,  Let  the  church  of  England  heal 
her  own  breaches,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches 
win  with  great  respect  admit  of  her  mediation  to  heal  theirs. 
I  will  not  presume  to  tell  how  I  answered  this :  but  I  j^ray 
God  to  enlighten  and  direct  all  men,  that  they  may  consider 
well  how  it  ought  to  be  answered. 
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ARTICULI  RELIGIONIS 


Anno  1562. 


Thb  Articles  of  our  Church  were  at  the  same  time  prepared 
both  in  Latin  and  English ;  so  that  both  are  equally  authenti- 
cal :  it  is  therefore  proper  to  give  them  here  in  Latin^  since 
the  English  of  them  is  only  inserted  in  the  following  work. 
This  is  the  more  necessary^  because  many  of  the  collations^ 
set  down  at  the  end  of  the  introduction^  relate  to  the  Latin 
text* 

ARTICULI  de  quibus  canvemt  inter  ArcMepiaccpoa  et  Epiico* 
pos  vtriusque  ProvincUe,  et  Clerum  Umversum  in  Synodo, 
Londiniy  Anno  1562.  secundum  computationem  EcclesuB  As^ 
gUcana,  ad  toUendam  qpinionum  dissentumem,  et  consensum 
in  vera  Religione  firmandum,  Editi  Authoritate  seremmmm 
Reffina,    Londini^  apud  Johannem  Day^  1571- 

I.  Defide  in  aacro^anctam  TrinUatem. 

UNUS  est  vivus  et  verus  Deus,  setemus^  incorporeus^  im- 
partibihs^  impassibilis^  immens®  potentiee,  sapientise  ac  boni- 
tatisj  creator  et  conservator  omnium^  tum  visibilium^  turn 
invisibilium.  Et  in  unitate  hujuis  divinse  naturae  tres  sunt 
personas^  ejusdem  essentise^  potentiae  ac  oetemitatis^  Pbter, 
Filius^  et  Spiritus  sanctus. 

XL  De  verboj  sive  Filio  Dei,  qui  verus  homo  foetus  est. 

FILIUSj  qui  est  verbimi  patris,  ab  seterno  a  patre  genitus^ 
verus  et  eetemus  Deus^  ac  patri  consubstantialis^  in  utero 
beats  virginis^  ex  illius  substantia  naturam  humanam  assump- 
sit :  ita  ut  dufiB  naturee,  divina  et  humana,  integre  atque  per- 
fecte  in  unitate  personae  fuerint  inseparabiliter  coniunctae^  ex 
quibus  est  unus  Christus,  verus  Deus  et  verus  homo^  qui 
vere  passus  est,  crucifixus^  mortuus^  et  sepultus^  ut  patrem 
nobis  reconciliaretj  essetque  hostia^  non  tantum  pro  culpa 
ononis,  verum  etiam  pro  omnibus  actualibus  hominum  pec- 
catis. 

III.  De  descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos, 

QUEMADMODUM  Christus  pro  nobis  mortuus  est,  et 
sepultus,  ita  est  etiam  credendus  ad  Inferos  descendisse. 
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IV.  De  resurrectione  Christi, 

CHRISTUS  vere  a  mortuis  resurrexit,  suumque  corpus 
com  came,  ossibus,  omnibusque  ad  int^ritatem  humans 
naturs  pertixientibus,  recepit:  cum  quibus  in  codum  ascendit, 
ibique  residet,  quoad  extremo  die  ad  judicandos  homines  rever- 
sums  sit. 

V.  De  Spiritu  sattcto. 

8PIRITUS  sanctus,  a  patre  et  filio  prooedens,  ejusdem  est 
aim  patre  et  filio  essentioe,  majestatis,  et  glorise,  vems  ac  ceter- 
nus  Deus. 

VI.  De  dmms  Scripturis,  quod  suffidant  ad  sdbUem. 

SCRIPTURA  sacra  continet  omnia,  quae  ad  salutem  sunt 
necessaria,  ita  ut  quicquid  in  ea  nee  legitur,  neque  inde 
probari  potest;,  non  sit  a  quoquam  ez^ndum,  ut  tanquam 
articulus  fidei  credatur,  aut  ad  salutis  necessitatem  requiri 
putetur. 

'  Sacrae  Scripturee  nomine,  eos  Oanonicos  libros  veteiis  et 
novi  Testament!  intelligimus,  de  quoram  authoiitate,  in  ecde- 
sia  nunquam  dubitatum  est. 

De  nominibus  et  numero  Kbrorum  sacra  Canomae  Scriptwrm 

veteris  TestameniL 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numeri. 

Deuteron. 

JoSUK. 

Judicum. 

Ruth. 

Prior  liber  Samuelis. 

Secundus  liber  Samuelis. 

Prior  liber  Regum. 

Secundus  liber  Regum. 


Prior  liber  Paralipom. 

Secundus  liber  Pandipom. 

Primus  liber  Esdre. 

Secundus  liber  £sdr«. 

Liber  Hester. 

Liber  Job. 

Psalmi. 

Proverbia. 

Ecclesiastes  vel  Condonator. 

Cantica  Solomonis. 

IV  Prophetse  Majores. 

XII  Prophets  JMmores. 


Alios  autem  Ubros  (at  ait  HieronymusJ  legit  quidem  Ecclesia, 
ad  ewempla  vit€e,  et  fortnandos  mores :  illos  tamen  ad  dog^ 
mata  confirmanda  non  adhibet,  ut  sunt 


Tertius  liber  Esdrse. 
Quartus  liber  Esdre. 
Liber  Tobiie. 
Liber  Judith. 
Reliquum  libri  Hester. 
Liber  Sapientiie. 


Bsnich  prophets. 

Canticum  trium  puerorum. 

(tistoria  SusauQse. 

De  Bel  et  Dracone. 

Oratio  Manassis. 

Prior  liber  Machabeorum. 


Liber  Jesu  filii  Sirach.  |  Secundus  liber  Machabeorum. 

Novi  Testamenti  omnes  libros  (ut  vulgo  recepti  sunt)  re* 
cipimus,  et  habemus  pro  Canonicis. 
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VII.  De  eeteri  Testamenio. 

TESTAMENTUM  vetus  novo  contrarium  non  est,  quan- 
doquidem  tarn  in  veteri^  quam  in  novo,  per  Christum^  qui 
tuiicus  est  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  Deus  et  homo^  aetema 
vita  humano  generi  est  proposita.  Chiare  male  sentiimt,  qui 
veteres  tantum  in  promissiones  temporarias  sperasse  confin- 
gunt.  Quanquam  lex  a  Deo  data  per  Mosen  (quoad  cffire- 
monias  et  ritus)  Christianos  non  astringat,  neque  civilia  ejus 
praecepta  in  aliqua  republica  necessario  recipi  debeant,  nihil- 
ominus  tamen  ao  obedientia  mandatorum  (quae  moralia  vocan- 
tur)  nullus  (quantumvis  Chrisdanus)  est  solutus. 

VIII.  De  tribua  SymboUs. 

STMBOLA  tria^  Nicsenum^  Athanasii^  et  quod  vulgo 
Apostolorum  appellatur,  onmino  recipienda  sunt^  et  credenda, 
nam  firmissimis  Scripturarum  testimoniis  probari  possunt. 

IX.  De  peccato  originali. 

PECCATUM  originis  non  est  (ut  fabulantur  Pelagiani) 
in  imitatione  Adami  situm^  sed  est  vitium^  et  depravatio  na- 
turee,  cujuslibet  hominis  ex  Adamo  naturaUter  propagati :  qua 
fit,  ut  ab  originali  justitia  quam  lon^ssime  distet,  ad  maltmi 
sua  natura  propendeat^  et  caro  semper  adversus  spiritum 
concupiscat^  unde  in  unoquoque  nascentium^  iram  Dei  atque 
damnationem  meretur.  Manet  etiam  in  renatis  hsec  naturee 
depravatio.  Qua  fit,  ut  affectus  camis,  Greece  <pp6yrifia  trapicoc, 
(quod  aUi  sapientiam^  alii  sensum^  alii  affectum^  alii  studium 
camis  interpretantur,)  legi  Dei  non  subjiciatur.     Et  quan- 

auam  renatis  et  credentibus  nulla  propter  Christum  est  con- 
emnatio^  peccati  tamen  in  sese  rationem  habere  concupis- 
centiam^  fatetur  Apostolus. 

X.  De  libera  arbitrio. 

EA  est  hominis  post  lapsum  Adas  conditio^  ut  sese  natu- 
ralibus  suis  viribus^  et  bonis  operibus,  ad  fidem  et  invoca- 
tionem  Dei  convertere  ac  jpraeparare  non  possit.  Quare 
absque  gratia  Dei  (quae  per  Christum  est)  nos  prceveniente, 
ut  velimus^  et  cooperante^  dum  volumus^  ad  pietatis  opera 
facienda,  quae  Deo  grata  sunt  et  accepta,  mhil  valemus. 

XI.  De  homnisjustificatume. 

TANTUM  propter  meritum  Domini  ac  Servatoris  nostri 
Jesu  Chrisli^  per  fidem^  non  propter  opera,  et  merita  nostra, 
justi  coram  Deo  reputamur.  Quare  sola  fide  nos  justificari 
doctrina  est  saluberrima,  ac  consolationis  plenissima,  ut  in 
homilia  de  justificatione  hominis  fusius  expUcatur. 

XII.  De  bonis  operibus. 
BONA  opera,  quae  sunt  fructus  fidei^  et  justificatos  se- 
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quuntur,  quanquam  peccata  nostra  expiare^  et  divini  judicii 
severitatem  ferre  non  possunt;  Deo  tamen  grata  sunt,  et 
accepta  in  Christo^  atque  ex  vera  et  viva  fide  necessario  pro- 
fluunt^  ut  plane  ex  illis^  seque  fides  viva  cognosci  possit,  atque 
arbor  ex  fructu  judicari. 

XIII.  De  operibuB  arUe  justificatUmem. 

OPERA  quse  fiunt  ante  gratiam  Christie  et  spiritus  ejus 
afilatum,  cum  ex  fide  Jesu  Christi  non  prodeant,  minxzne  De3 
grata  sunt^  neque  gratiam  (ut  multi  vocant)  de  congruo  me- 
rentur.  Immo  cum  non  sunt  £acta  ut  Deus  ilia  fieri  voluit 
et  prsecepitj  peccati  rationem  habere  non  dubitamus. 

XIV.  De  operibus  supererogatioms. 

OPERA  quse  supererogationis  appellant^  non  possunt  sine 
arrogantia  et  impietate  praedicari.  Nam  illis  declarant  ho- 
mines^ non  tantum  se  Deo  reddere^  quse  tenentur^  sed  plus 
in  ejus  gratiam  facere^  quam  deberent^  cum  aperte  Christus 
dicat ;  Cum  feceritis  omnia  qusecunque  prascepta  sunt  vobisj 
dicite^  Servi  inutiles  sumiis. 

XV.  De  Christo,  qui  soius  est  sine  peccato. 

CHRISTUS  in  nostree  naturce  veritate,  per  omnia  similis 
factus  est  nobis^  excepto  peccato^  a  quo  prorsus  erat  immu- 
nise tum  in  came^  tum  in  spiritu.  Venit  ut  agnus^  absque 
macula^  qui  mundi  peccata  per  immolationem  sui  semel  factam 
tolleret^  et  peccatum  (ut  inquit  Johannes)  in  eo  non  erat :  sed 
nos  reiiqui  etiam  baptizati^  et  in  Christo  regenerati^  in  multis 
tamen  offendimus  omnes.  Et  si  dixerimus^  quod  peccatum 
non  habemus^  nos  ipsos  seducimus^  et  Veritas  in  nobis  non 
est. 

XVI.  De  peccato  post  Baptismum. 

NON  omne  peccatum  mortale  post  Baptismum  voluntarie 

Eerpetratum,  est  peccatum  in  Spiritum  sanctum^  et  irremissi- 
ile.  Proinde  lapsis  a  Baptismo  in  peccata^  locus  poenitentias 
non  est  negandus.  Post  acceptiun  Spiritum  sanctum  possu- 
mus  a  gratia  data  recedere,  atque  peccare,  denuoque  per  gra- 
tiam Dei  resurgere^  ac  resipiscere;  ideoque  illi  damnandi  sunt^ 
qui  se^  quamdiu  hie  vivant^  amplius  non  posse  peccare  affir- 
mant, aut  vere  resipiscentibus  venise  locum  denegant. 

XVII.  De  pradestinatione  et  electione. 

PRiEDESTINATIO  ad  vitam,  est  eetemum  Dei  proposi- 
tum,  quo  ante  jacta  mundi  fundamenta,  suo  consilio,  nobis 
quidem  occulto^  constanter  decrevit,  eos  quos  in  Christo  elegit 
ex  hominum  gcnere,  a  maledicto  et  exitio  liberare,  atque  (ut 
vasa  in  honorem  efficta)  per  Christum^  ad  setemam  salutem 
adducere.  Unde  qui  tam  prseclaro  Dei  beneficio  sunt  donati, 
illi  spiritu  ejus,  opportune  tempore  operante^  secimdum  pro* 
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positum  ejus  yocantur,  Tocationi  per  gratiam  parent^  justifi- 
cantur  gratis,  adoptantur  in  filios  Dei,  unigeniti  ejus  Jesu 
Christi  imagini  efficiuntur  confonnes,  in  bonis  operibus  sancte 
ambulant,  et  demum  ex  Dei  misericordia  pertingunt  ad  sem* 
piternam  felicitatem. 

Quemadmodam  praedestinationis  et  electionis  nostne  in 
Christo  pia  consideratio,  dulcis,  suavis,  et  inefiabilis  consola- 
tionis  plena  est  vere  piis^  et  his  qui  sentiunt  in  se  vim  spiritus 
Christi,  fecta  carnis,  et  membra,  quae  adhue  sunt  super  terram^ 
mortificantem,  animumque  ad  coelestia  et  supema  rapientem ; 
turn  quia  fidem  nostram  de  eeterna  salute  consequenda  per 
Christum  plurimum  stabilit  atque  confirmat,  turn  quia  amorem 
nostrum  in  Deum  vehementer  accendit:  ita  hominibus  curiosis, 
camalibus^  et  Spiritu  Christi  destitutis,  ob  oculos  perpetuo 
versari  preedestinationis  Dei  sententiam,  pemiciosissimtun  est 
prsecipitium,  unde  illos  diabolus  protrudit,  vel  in  desperatio- 
nem,  vel  in  eeque  pemiciosam  impurissimee  vitee  secuntatem ; 
deinde  promissiones  divinas  sic  amplecti  oportet,  ut  nobis  in 
sacris  bteris  generaliter  propositae  sunt,  et  Dei  voluntas  in 
nostris  actiombus  ea  sequenda  est,  quam  in  verbo  Dei  habe- 
mus,  diserte  revelatam. 

XVIII.  De  speranda  afema  salute  tantttm  in  nomine  Christi. 

SUNT  et  illi  anathematizandi,  qui  dicere  audent  unumquem* 
que  in  lege  aut  secta  quam  profitetur  esse  servandum,  modo 
juxta  iliam  et  lumen  natxu'ae  accurate  vixerit,  cum  sacrse  literae 
tantum  Jesu  Christi  nomen  prsedicent,  in  quo  salvos  fieri 
homines  oporteat. 

XIX.  De  Ecclesia. 

ECCLESIA  Christi  visibilis  est  coetus  fidelium,  in  quo 
verbum  Dei  purum  prsedicatur,  et  sacramenta,  quoad  ea  quae 
necessario  exigantur,  juxta  Christi  institutum  recte  adminis- 
trantur.  Sicut  erravit  ecclesia  Hierosolymitana,  Alexandrina, 
et  Antiochena;  ita  et  erravit  Ecclesia  Romana,  non  soltun 
quoad  agenda,  et  caeremoniarum  ritus,  verum  in  his  etiam  quao 
credenda  sunt. 

XX.  De  Ecclesia  authoritate. 

HABET  Ecclesia  ritus  sive  C£eremonias  statuendi  jus,  et  in 
fidei  controversiis  authoritatem ;  quamvis  ecdesiae  non  licet 
quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei  scripto  adversetur,  nee 
unum  scripturae  locum  sic  exponere  potest,  ut  alteri  contra- 
dicat.  Quare  licet  Ecclesia  sit  divinorum  librorum  testis  et 
conservatrix,  attamen  ut  adversus  eos  nihil  decemere,  ita 
praeter  illos  nihil  credendum  de  necessitate  salutis  debet  ob- 
trudere. 

XXI.  De  authoritate  ConciUorum  generaUum. 
GENE  R ALIA  Concilia  sine  jussu  et  voluntate  Principum 
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congregari  non  possmtt ;  et  ubi  convenerinl^  quia  ex  homini- 
btui  constant  qui  non  omnes  spiritu  et  verbo  Dei  reguntur, 
et  eirare  possunt^  et  interdum  errarunt  etiam  in  his  quie  ad 
Denm  pertinent ;  ideoque  quae  ab  illis  constituuntur,  ut  ad 
salutem  necessaria,  neque  robur  habent,  neque  authoritatem^ 
nisi  OBtendi  possint  e  sacris  Uteris  esse  desumpta. 

XXII.  De  PurgatoriOn 

DOCTRINA  Romanensium  de  purgatorio^  de  indulgentiis, 
de  veneratione^  et  adoratione^  turn  imaginum^  turn  reliquiarum, 
nee  non  de  invocatione  sanctorum^  les  est  futilis^  inaniter 
oonficta^  et  nullis  Scripturarum  testimoniis  innititur:  immo 
verbo  Dei  contradicit. 

XXIIL  De  ministrando  in  Eccksia. 

NON  Hcet  cuiquam  sumere  sibi  munus  publice  preedicandi^ 
aut  admkiistrandi  Sacramenta  in  Eoclesia,  nisi  prius  fuerit 
ad  bnc  obeunda  legitime  vocatus  et  missus.  Atque  illos  le- 
gitime Tocatos  et  missos  existimare  debemus,  qui  per  homines^ 
quibus  potestas  vocandi  ministros,  atque  mittendi  in  vineam 
Domini,  publice  concessa  est  in  Ecclesia,  cooptati  fuerint,  et 
adsciti  in  hoc  opus. 

XXIV.  De  hquendo  inEccleeia  lingua  quampcpulus  inteJUgit. 

LINOUA  populo  non  intellecta,  publicas  in  Eoclesia  preces 
peragere,  aut  Sacramenta  administrare,  verbo  Dei^  et  primitivae 
EcdesiaB  consuetudini  plane  repugnat. 

XXV.  De  Sacramentis* 

SACRAMENTA  a  Christo  instituta,  non  tantum  sunt 
notae  professionis  Christianorum,  sed  certa  qusedam  potius 
testimonial  et  efficacia  signa  gratis  atque  bonsB  in  nos  volun- 
tatis Deif  per  quse  invisibiliter  ipse  in  nos  operatur,  nostram- 
que  fidem  in  se  non  solum  excitat,  verum  etiam  confirmat. 

Duo  a  Christo  Domino  nostro  in  Evangelio  instituta  sunt 
Sacramenta :  scilicet,  Baptismus,  et  Coena  Domini. 

Quinque  ilia  vulgo  nominata  Sacramenta,  scilicet,  confir- 
matio,  poenitentia,  ordo,  matrimonium,  et  extrema  unctio,  pro 
Sacramentis  Evangelicis  habenda  non  sunt,  ut  quae,  partim  a 
prava  Apostolorum  imitatione  profluxerunt,  partim  vitse  sta- 
tus sunt  in  Scripturis  quidem  probati:  sed  sacramentorum 
eandem  cum  Baptismo  et  Cosna  Domini  rationem  non  haben- 
tes,  ut  quae  signum  aliquod  visibile,  seu  caeremoniam,  a  Deo 
institutam,  non  habeant. 

Sacramenta  non  in  hoc  instituta  sunt  a  Christo  ut  specta- 
rentur,  aut  circumferrentur,  sed  ut  rite  illis  uteremur,  et  m  his 
duntaxat  qui  digne  percipiunt  salutarem  habent  effectum: 
Qui  vero  indite  percipiunt,  damnationem  (ut  inquit  Paulus) 
sibi  ipsis  acqmrunt. 
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XXVI.  De  vi  instUutionum,  divinarum,  quod  earn  non  tollat 

malitia  Mimstrcmm, 

QUAMVIS  in  Ecclesia  visibili^  bonis  mali  semper  sunt 
admixtij  atque  interdum  ministerio  verbi  et  Sacramentorum 
administrationi  preesint;  tamen  cum  non  suo,  sed  Christi 
nomine  agant,  ejusque  mandate  et  authoritate  ministrent, 
illorum  mmisterio  uti  licet,  cum  in  verbo  Dei  audiendo,  turn 
in  Sacramentis  percipiendis.  Neque  per  illorum  maUtiam 
effectus  institutorum  Christi  tollitur,  aut  gratia  donorum  Dei 
minuitur,  quoad  eos  qui  fide  et  rite  sibi  oblata  peroipiunt^  quse 

Eropter  institution^m  Christi  et  promissionem  efficacia  sunt, 
cet  per  malos  administrentur. 

Ad  Ecclesies  tamen  disciplinam  pertinet,  ut  in  malos  minis- 
tros  inquiratur,  accusenturque  ab  bis,  ^ui  eorum  flagitia  nove- 
rin^  atque  tandem  justo  convicti  judicio  deponantur. 

XXVn.  De  Baptismo. 

BAFTISMUS  non  est  tantum  professionis  simum,  ac 
discriminis  nota,  qua  Christiani  a  non  Christiams  discer- 
nantur,  sed  etiam  est  signum  regenerationis  per  quod,  tan- 
quam  per  instrumentum,  recte  baptismum  suscipientes,  £o- 
desiiB  inseruntur,  promissiones  de  remissione  peccatorum, 
atqu^  adoptione  nostra  in  filios  Dei  per  Spiritum  sanctum 
yisibiliter  obsignantur,  fides  confirmatur,  et  vi  diyincB  invoca- 
tionis  gratia  augetur. 

Baptismus  parvulorum  omnino  in  Ecclesia  retinendus  est, 
ut  qm  ciun  Christi  institutione  optime  congniat. 

XXVIII,  De  Ccena  Domini. 

C(ENA  Domini  non  est  tantum  sigmun  mutu®  benerolen- 
tiae  Christianorum  inter  sese,  verum  potius  est  Sacramentum 
nostree  per  mortem  Cliristi  redemptionis. 

Atque  adeo,  rite,  digne,  et  cumnde  sumentibus,panis  quem 
lirangnnus  est  communicatio  corporis  Christi :  similiter  pocu- 
lum  benedictionis  est  communicatio  sanguinis  Christi. 

Pkms  et  vini  transubstantiatio  in  Eucharistia  ex  sacris 
Uteris  probari  non  potest.  Sed  apertis  Scriptures  verbis  ad- 
versatur,  Sacramenti  naturam  evertit,  et  multarum  supersti- 
tionum  dedit  oocasionem. 

Corpus  Christi  datur,  accipitur,  et  manducatur  in  Coena, 
tantum  codesti  et'  spiritual  ratione.  Medium  autem,  quo 
coipus  Christi  accipitur  et  manducatur  in  Ccena,  fides  est. 

Sacramentum  Eucharistice  ex  institutione  Christi  non  ser- 
vabatur,  drcumferebatur,  elevabatur,  nee  adorabatur. 

XXIX.  De  manducaiione  corporis  Christi^  et  impios  iilud  non 

mmducare. 

IMPII,  et  fide  viva  destituti,  licet  carnaliter  et  visibiliter 
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(ut  Augustinus  loquitur)  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  Sacra- 
mentum  dentibus  premant^  nullo  tamen  modo  Christi  parti- 
cipes  effiquntur.  Sed  potius  tantae  rei  Sacramentum,  seu 
Symbolum^  ad  judicium  sibi  manducant  et  bibunt. 

XXX.  De  utraque  specie, 

CALIX  Domini  laicis  non  est  denegandus,  utraque  enim 
pars  Dominici  Sacramenti^  ex  Christi  institutione  et  prae- 
cepto^  omnibus  Christiams  ex  aequo  administrari  debet. 

XXXI.  De  unica  Christi  oblatione  in  cruce  perfecta. 

OBLATIO  Christi  semel  facta^  perfecta  est  redemption  pro- 
pitiatio  et  satisfactio  pro  omnibus  peccatis  totius  mundi, 
tam  originalibus^  quam  actuaUbus ;  neque  preeter  illam  imi- 
cam  est  ulla  alia  pro  peccatis  expiatio :  unde  missarum  sa- 
crificia,  quibus  rulgo  dicebatur,  sacerdotem  offerre  Christum 
in  remissionem  posnae^  aut  culpae^  pro  vivis  et  defunctis^  bias* 
phema  figmenta  sunt,  et  pemiciosae  impostures. 

XXXII.  De  conjugio  Sacerdotum. 

EPISCOPIS^  presbyteris,  et  diaconis  nullo  mandate  divino 
praeceptum  est,  ut  aut  coelibatum  voveant,  aut  a  matrimonio 
abstineant.  Licet  igitur  etiam  illis,  ut  caeteris  omnibus  Chris- 
tianis^  ubi  hoc  ad  pietatem  magis  facere  judicaverint,  pro  suo 
arbitratu  matrimonium  contrahere. 

XXXIII.  De  excommumcatis  vitandis. 

QUI  per  publicam  Ecclesiae  denunciationem  rite  ab  unitate 
Ecclesiae  praecisus  est^  et  excommunicatus^  is  ab  universa  fide- 
lium  multitudine  (donee  per  poenitehtiam  publice  reconciliatus 
fuerit  arbitrio  judicis  competentis)  habendus  est  tanquam 
ethnicus  et  pubucanus. 

XXXIV.  De  traditionibtis  Ecclesiasiicis* 

TRADITIONES  atque  caeremonias  easdem^  non  omnino 
necessarium  est  esse  ubique,  aut  prorsus  consimiles.  Nam  ut 
yariae  semper  fuerunt^  et  mutari  possunt^  pro  regionum^  tem- 
porum^  et  morum  diversitate,  modo  nihil  contra  verbum  Dei 
mstituatur. 

Traditiones^  et  caeremonias  ecclesiasticas,  quae  cum  verbo 
Dei  non  pugnant,  et  sunt  authoritate  publica  institutae  atque 
probatae,  quisquis  privato  consilio  volens,  et  data  opera,  pub- 
Uce  violaverit,  is  ut  qui  peccat  in  publicum  ordinem  Ecclesiae, 
quique  laedit  authoritatem  Magistratus,  et  qui  infirmorum 
fratrum  conscientias  vulnerat,  publice,  ut  caeteri  timeant,  arga- 
endus  est. 

Quaelibet  Ecclesia  particularis,  sive  nationalis,  authoritatem 
habet  instituendi,  mutandi,  aut  abrogandi  caeremonias,  aut  ritus 
ecclesiasticos^  humana  tantum  authoritate  institutos,  modo 
omjiia  ad  aedificationem  fiant. 
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XXXy.  De  Homiliis. 

TOMUS  secnndus  Homiliarum^  quarum  singulos  titulos 
huic  articulo  subjunximus^  continet  piam  et  salutarem  doctri- 
nam,  et  his  temporibus  necessariam,  non  minus  quam  prior 
tomus  Homiliarum,  qu6Q  editae  sunt  tempore  Edwardi  sexti: 
Itaque  eas  in  Ecclesiis  per  ministros  diligenter^  et  clare,  ut  a 
populo  intelligi  possint,  recitandas  esse  judicavimus. 

De  nomimbus  HomiHarum, 

Of  the  right  Use  of  the  Church.    I     Godts  Word. 
Against  peril  of  Idolatry.  \  Of  A  Ims^oing. 

Of  repairing  and  keeping  clean  qf  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

Churches.  |  Uf  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

Of  good  Works. 
Firsts  of  Fasting. 
Against  GhUtot^  and  Drunken^ 

ness. 
Against  Excess  in  Apparel. 
Of  Prayer. 

Of  the  place  and  time  of  Prayer. 
Thai  common  Prayers  and  Sa^ 

craments  ought  to  he  minister^ 

ed  ina  known  Tongue. 
Of  the  reverent    Estimation   of 


Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
Of  the  worthy  receiviw  of  the 

Sacrament   of  the  Body  and 

Blood  of  Christ. 
Of  the  Gtfis  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Of  the  Rogation- Days. 
Of  the  state  qf  Matrimony. 
Of  Repentance. 
Against  Idleness. 
Against  Rebellion.  -^ 


XXXVL  De  Episcoporum  et  Mndstrorum  consecratione. 

LIBELLUS  de  consecratione  Archiepiscoporum,  et  Epi- 
scoporum, et  de  ordinatione  Presbyterorum  et  Diaconorum, 
editus  nuper  temporibus  Edwardi  VI.  et  authoritate  Parlia- 
menti  illis  ipsis  temporibus  confirmatus,  omnia  ad  ejusmodi 
consecrationem  et  ordinationem  necessaria  continet,  et  nihil 
habet,  quod  ex  se  sit,  aut  superstitiosum,  aut  impium :  itaque 
quicunque  juxta  ritus  illius  Ubri  consecrati  aut  ordinati  sunt, 
ab  anno  secundo  prsedicti  regis  Edwardi,  usque  ad  hoc  tempus, 
aut  in  posterum  juxta  eosdem  ritus  consecrabimtur,  aut  ordina- 
huntur,  rite  atque  ordine,  atque  legitime  statuimus  esse,  et  fore 
consecratos  et  ordinatos. 

XXXVII.  De  civilibua  Magistratibus. 

REOIA  Majestas  in  hoc  Anglise  regno,  ac  cseteris  ejus 
dominiis,  summam  habet  potestatem,  ad  quam  omnium  sta- 
tuum  hujus  regni,  sive  illi  ecclesiastici  sint,  sive  civiles,  in 
omnibus  causis,  suprema  gubematio  pertinet,  et  nulli  extemee 
jurisdictioni  est  subjecta,  nee  esse  debet. 

Cum  RegifB  Majestati  summam  gubemationem  tribuimus, 
quibus  titulis  inteUigimus  animos,  quorundam  calumniatorum 
offendi,  non  damus  Regibus  nostris,  aut  verbi  Dei,  aut  Sacra- 
mentorum  administrationem,  quod  etiam  Injunctiones  ab  Eliza- 
betha  Regina  nostra,  nuper  editse,  apertissime  testantur :  sed 
earn  tantum  prsrogativam,  quam  in  sacris  Scripturis  a  Deo 
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ipso,  omnibus  piis  Principibus,  videmus  semper  fiiisse  attri- 
butam :  hoc  est,  ut  omnes  status  atque  ordmes  fidei  suee  a 
Deo  commissos,  sive  illi  ecclesiastici  sint,  sive  ciyiles,  in 
officio  oontineant,  et  contumaces  ac  delinquentes  gladio  dvili 
coeroeant. 

Romanus  pontifex  nullam  habet  jurisdictionem  in  hoc 
r^io  Anglies. 

Le^s  regni  possunt  Christianos,  propter  capitalia  et  gra- 
via  cnmina,  morte  punire. 

Christianis  licet,  ex  mandato  magbtratus^  arma  portare^  et* 
justa  bella  administrare. 

XXXVIII.  De  illicita  bonorum  commufiicatiane. 

FACULTATES  et  bona  Christianorum  non  sunt  com- 
munia,  quoad  jus  et  possessionem,  (ut  quidam  Anabaptists 
falso  jactant,)  debet  tamen  quisque  de  his  quas  possidet,  pro 
£acultatum  ratione,  pauperibus  eleemosynas  benigne  cUstri- 
buere. 

XXXIX.  Dejur^furando. 

QUEMADMODUM  juramentum  yanum  et  temerarium 
a  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  et  Apostolo  ejus  Jacobo, 
Christianis  hominibus  interdictum  esse  fatemur:  ita  Chris- 
tianorum religionem  minime  prohibere  censemus,  quin  ju- 
bente  magistratu  in  causa  fidei  et  charitatis  jurare  liceat, 
modo  id  fiat  juxta  Prophets  doctrinam,  in  justitia,  in  judi- 
cio,  et  veritate. 

Canfirmatio  Articulorum. 

HIC  liber  antedictorum  Articulorum  jam  denuo  approba- 
tus  est,  per  assensum  et  consensum  Serenissimie  Regins  EU- 
zabethae  Dominee  nostras,  Dei  gratia  Angliffi,  Frandse,  et  Hi- 
bemi»  Reginee,  defensoris  fidei,  &c.  retinendus,  et  per  totum 
regnum  ^gli»  exeauendus.  Qui  Articuli  et  lecti  sunt,  et 
denuo  confirmati  suoscriptione  D.  Archiepiscopi  et  Episoo- 
porum  superioris  domus^  et  totius  Cleri  inferioris  domus^  in 
tionvocatione.  Anno  Domini  1571* 
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of  boti^  ptobincftf  auill  ti^e  loj^ole  CUargie,  tn  ti^t  Condocation 
loQfm  at  ]>>ndoa  in  t|f  f^tart  of  our  SotlKf  A®S  1562,  ac^ 
corlKiiig  to  ti^e  Confutation  of  t|f  Cj^urcf^  of  Eng^de,  for  ti^e 
aboQrfng  of  tl^e  Bihttiititfi  of  ^^iniom^i  anlK  for  t^t  aUMi^ 
ins  of  Comment  toadying  true  SUUgion.  9ttt  fbrt|  hf  e^t 
t^mtfn  Suti^K^ritte. 

Thb  tide  of  these  articles  leads  me  to  consider^  1st,  The 
time»  ihe  occasion^  and  the  design  of  compiling  them.  2dly> 
the  authority  that  is  stamped  upon  them  both  by  church 
and  state^  and  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  of  our  com- 
munion to  assent  to  mem^  and  more  particularly  the  im- 
portance of  the  subscription  to  which  the  clergy  are  obliged. 
As  to  the  first,  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  see  such  a 
collection  of  tenets  made  the  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
church  that  is  deservedly  valued  by  reason  of  her  moderation: 
this  seems  to  be  a  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  first 
tmSf  which  yet  we  pretend  to  set  up  for  a  pattern.  Among 
^em^  the  owning  the  belief  of  the  creeds  then  received  was 
thought  sufEcient:  and,  when  some  heresies  had  occasioned 
a  ffreat  enlargement  to  be  made  in  the  creeds^  the  third  gene- 
ral council  mought  fit  to  set  a  bar  against  all  fiurther  ad- 
ditions; and  yet  all  those  creeds,  one  of  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  Ephesine  standard,  make  but  one  article  of  the 
thirty-nine  of  which  this  book  consists.  Many  of  these  do 
also  relate  to  subtile  and  abstruse  points^  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  clear  judgment ;  and  much  less  can  it  be  con- 
venient to  impose  so  great  a  collection  of  tenets  upon  a 
whole  church,  to  excommimicate  such  as  affirm  any  of  them 
to  be  erroneous,  and  to  reject  those  from  the  service  of 
the  church  who  cannot  assent  to  every  one  of  these.  The 
negative  Articles  of  No  infallibility.  No  supremacy  in  the 
pope.  No  transubstantiation,  No  purgatory,  and  the  like,  give 
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yet  a  farther  colour  to  exceptions ;  ainoe  it  ma;^  «eem  that  it 
was  enough  not  to  have  mentioned  these,  wmch  implies  ^ 
tacit  rejecting  of  them.  It  may>  therefore^  appear  to  be  top 
rigorous  to  reouire  a  positive  condemning  of  those  points: 
for^  a  very  hign  degree  of  certainty  b  reqmred^  to  affirm  a 
negative  proposition. 

In  order  to  the  explaining  tiiis  matter^  it  is  to  be  con- 
fessed^  that^  in  the  b^mnings  of  Christianity^  the  dedaration 
tiliat  was  required  ev^x  of  a  bishop^s  faith  was  conceived 
in  very  general  terms.    There  was  a  form  settled  very  early 
Rotn.vi    in  most  churches:  this  St.  Paul^  in  one  place,  calls  ^the 
Wim, '    ^"^^^  ^^  doctrine  that  was  delivered;'  in  another  place,  'the 
6.  vi.  3.'^'  form  (rf  sou^d  word%'  which  thos^>  wbf>  wene  fixed  by  tlie 
2  Tiro.  i.    ^ostlcs   in  particular  churdlies,  had  received  from  them. 
^^*  nniese  words  of  his  do  import  a  standard,  or  fixed  /ormu- 

lory,  by  which  all  doctrines  were  to  be  examined.  Some 
have  inferred  from,  them,  that  the  apostlea  ddiyered  that 
creed,  which  goes  under  their  name^  every  whone  in  die  same 
form  of  wor£.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  of  this^ 
since  the  first  apologists  for  Christianitv^  when  they  deliver 
a,  short  abstrai^t  of  Sie  Christian  &ith,.d0  all  vary  m>m  one 
woihfiTy  both  as  to  the  order  and  as  to  the  words  them-, 
selves;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  the  churohes 
had  aU  received  one  settled  form  from  the  apostles.  They 
would  all  have  used  the  same  words,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  It  is  more  probable,  that  in  every  church  there  was 
a/orm  settled,  which  was  delivered  to  it  by  some  apostle,  or 
companion  of  the  apostles,  with  some  variation :  of  which  at 
this  distance  of  time,  considering  how  defective  the  history 
t>f  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  is,  it  i&  not  possible,  nor  very 
necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to  give  a  dear  account.  For 
instance;  in  the  whole  extent  or  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  empire^  it  was  at  fijrst  of  great  use  to  have  tUa  in 
every  Christian's  mouth,  that  our  Saviour  mtfferei  untkt^ 
Pontius  Pilate;  because  this  fixed  the  time,  and  carried  in 
it  an  appeal  to  records  and  evidences,  that  might  th^  have 
been  searched  for.  But  if  this  religion  went  at  first  far  to 
^ke  eastward,  beyond  all  commerce  with  the  Romans,  th^xe 
is  not  that  reason  to  tiiink  that  this  should  have  been  a  part 
of  the  shortest  form  of  this  doctrine;  it  being  enough  that  it 
was  related  in  the  gospel.  These  forms  of  die  several 
churches  were  preserved  with  that  sacred  respect  diat  was 
due  to  them:  uiis  was  esteemed  the  depositum  or  tnist  of  a 
church,  which  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the 
bishop.  In  the  first  ages,  in  which  the  bishops  or  deivy  of 
the  several  churches  could  not  meet  together  in  synods  to 
examine  the  doctrine  of  every  new  bishop,  the  methiod,  upon 
which  the  circumstances  of  those  ages  put  them,  was  this : 
the  new  bishop  sent  round  him,  and  chiefly  to  the  bishops  of 
the  more  eminent  sees,  the  profession  of  his  faith,  according 
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to  tht  fonii  that  wti8  fixed  in  his  church :  and  when  the 
neighbouring  bishops  were  satisfied  in  thi^^  they  held  com** 
mtinion  with  him,  and  not  cmly  owned  him  for  a  bishop,  but 
mainCmed  such  a  comtneree  with  him  as  the  state  of  that 
ixme  <fid  admit  of. 

But  as  some  heresies  sprung  up,  there  were  enlargeihenfo 
made  in  several  churches,  for  the  condemning  those,  and  for 
etcluding  such  as  held  them,  from  their  communion*  -  The 
coimcil  of  Nice  eicamined  many  of  those  creeds,  and  out  of 
them  they  put  their  creed  in  a  fuller  form.  The  addition 
made  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  was  put  into  the 
creeds  of  some  particular  churches,  several  years  before  that 
council  met.  So  that  though  it  received  its  authority  from 
that  council,  yet  they  rather  confirmed  an  article  which  thfey 
found  in  the  creeds  of  some  churches,  than  made  a  new  one. 
It  had  been  an  invaluable  blessing,  if  the  Christian  religion 
had  been  kept  in  its  first  simplicity.  The  council  of  Ephe^ 
sUs  took  care  that  the  creed,  by  which  men  profess  their 
Christianity,  shoxild  receive  no  new  additions,  but  be  fixed 
according  to  the  ConstantinopoKtan  standard ;  yet  they  mad^ 
d^ck^ees  in  points  of  fiedth,  and  the  following  councils  went  on 
in  their  steps,  adding  still  new  decrees,  with  anathematisms 
i^;ainst  the  contrary  doctrines;  and  declaring  the  assertors  of 
them  to  be  under  an  anathema,  that  is,  under  a  very  heavy 
curse  of  being  totally  excluded  from  their  communion,  and 
eten  from  the  communion  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  whereas 
the  new  bishops  had  formerly  only  declared  their  faith,  they 
were  then  required,  besides  that,  to  declare,  that  they  re- 
ceived such  councils,  and  rejected  such  doctrines,  together 
witii  such  as  fietvoured  them ;  who  were  sometimes  mentioned 
by  name.  This  increased  daily.  We  have  a  full  accoimt  of 
the  special  declaration  that  a  bishop  was  obliged  to  make,  in 
the  m^t  canon  of  that  which  passed  for  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage.  But  whUe,  by  reason  of  new  emergencies,  this 
was  swelling  to  a  vast  bulk,  general  and  more  impUcit  formu- 
laries came  to  be  used,  the  bishops  declaring  that  they 
received  and  would  observe  all  the  decrees  and  traditions 
of  holy  coundls  and  fttthers.  And  the  papacy  coming  after- 
wards to  carry  every  thing  before  it,  a  formal  oath,  that  had 
many  loose  and  indefinite  words  in' it,  Which  were  very  large 
and  comprehensive,  was  added  to  aU  the  declarations  that 
had  been  formeriy  established.  The  enlargements  of  creeds 
were  at  first  occasioned  by  the  pi^arications  of  heretics; 
who  having  put  senses  fovouring  their  opinions,  to  the 
simpter  terms  in  which  the  first  creeds  were  proposed,  there* 
fore  it  was  thought  necessary  to  add  more  express  words. 
And  this  was  absolutely  necessary  as  to  some  points;  for  it 
being  necessarv  to  shew  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not 
bring  in  that  iaolatry  which  it  condemned  in  heathens,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  state  this  matter  so,  that  it  should  appear 
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that  they  worshipped  no  creature;  but  that  the  PeiBOn  to 
whom  all  agreed  to  pay  divine  adoration  was  truly  God :  and 
it  being  found  that  an  equivocation  was  used  in  all  other 
words  except  that  of  the  same  substance^  they  judged  it 
necessary  to  fix  on  it,  besides  some  other  words  that  they  at 
first  brought  in,  but  which  were  afterwards  corrupted  by  the 
glosses  that  were  put  on  them.  At  all  times  it  is  very  neoes- 
sary  to  free  the  Christian  religion  firom  the  imputations  of 
idolatry;  but  this  was  never  so  necessary,  as  when  Chris* 
tianity  was  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  with  paganism :  and 
since  the  main  article  then  in  dispute  with  the  heathens  was 
idolatry,  and  the  lawfulness  of  worshipping  any  besides  the 
great  and  eternal  God,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
Christian  cause,  to  take  care  that  the  heathens  might  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  worshipped  a  creature.  There 
was  therefore  just  reason  given  to  secure  this  main  point,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  equivocation,  by  establishing  a  term,  which, 
by  the  confession  of  aU  parties,  did  not  admit  of  any.  It  had 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  church,  if  a  stop  had  been  put 
here;  and  that  those  nice  descantings,  that  were  afterwards 
so  much  pursued,  had  been  more  effectually  discouraged  than 
they  were.  But  men  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  men.  Fao-^ 
tions  were  formed  and  interests  were  set  up.  Heretics  had 
shewed  so  much  dissimulation  when  they  were  low,  and  so 
much  cruelty  when  they  prevailed,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  church  txom.  the  disturbances  that  they 
might  give  them:  and  thus  it  grew  to  be  a  rule  to  enlaige 
the  doctrines  and  dedsions  of  the  church.  So  that  in  stating 
the  doctrines  of  this  chiuxsh  so  copiously,  our  reformers 
followed  a  method  that  had  been  us^  in  a  course  of  many 
ages. 

There  were,  besides  this  common  practice,  two  particular 
circumstances  in  that  time,  that  made  this  seem  to  be  the 
more  necessary.  One  was,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  that 
light,  there  sprang  up  with  it  many  impious  and  extravagant 
sects,  which  broke  out  into  most  violent  excesses.  This  was 
no  extraordinary  thing,  for  we  find  the  like  happened  upon 
the  first  spreaoing  of  the  gospel;  many  detestable  sects 
grew  up  with  it,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  the  defaming 
of  Chxistianity,  and  the  obstructing  its  progress.  I  shall  not 
examine  what  influence  evil  spirits  might  have  both  in  the 
one  and  the  other :  but  one  visible  occasion  of  it  was,  that  by 
the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  also  upon  the  opening  the 
reformation,  an  inquiry  into  the  matters  of  religion  oeing  then 
the  subject  of  men^s  studies  and  discourses,  many  men  of 
warm  and  ill-governed  imaginations,  presuming  on  their  own 
talents,  and  being  desirous  to  signalize  themselves,  and  to 
have  a  name  in  the  world,  went  beyond  their  depth  in  study, 
without  the  necessary  d^;rees  of  knowledge,  and  the  yet  more 
necessary  dispositions  of  mind  for  arriving  at  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  divine  matters.  This  happening  soon  after  the 
reformation  was  first  set  on  foot^  those>  whose  corruptions 
were  struck  at  by  it,  and  who  boUi  hated  and  persecuted  it 
on  that  account,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  ana  to  improve 
tlie  advantage  which  these  sects  gave  them.  They  said^  that 
the  sectaries  had  only  spoke  out  what  the  rest  thought ;  and 
at  last  they  held  to  this^  that  all  sects  were  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  reformation^  and  of  shaking  off  the  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  churdi.  To  stop  those  calumnies^  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  prepared  that  confession  of  dieir 
iaith  which  they  offered  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,*  and  which 
carries  its  name.  And^  after  their  example^  sUl  the  other 
churches,  which  separated  from  the  Roman  communion, 
published  the  confessions  of  their  faith,  both  to  declare  their 
doctrine  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  members,  and  for 
covering  them  from  the  slanders  of  their  adversaries. 

Ano^er  reason  that  the  first  reformers  had  for  their  de- 
scending into  so  many  particulars,  and  for  all  these  nega- 
tives that  are  in  their  confessions,  was  this :  they  had 
smarted  long  under  the  tyranny  of  popery,  and  so  they  had 
reason  to  secure  themselves  from  it,  and  n-om  all  those  who 
were  leavened  with  it.  They  here  in  England  had  seen 
how  many  had  complied  with  every  alteration  both  in  king 
Henry  and  king  Edward's  reign,  who  not  only  declared 
themselves  to  have  been  all  the  while  papists,  but  became 
bloody  persecutors  in  queen  Mary^s  reign :  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  all  such  out  of  their  body,  that  they 
might  not  secreUy  undermine  and  betray  it.  Now  since 
the  church  of  Rome  owns  all  that  is  positive  in  our  doctrine, 
there  could  be  no  discrimination  niade,  but  by  condemning 
the   most   important   of  those   additions,  that  they  have 

*  This  celebrated  confession  was  dictated  bir  Luther,  and  drawn  np  by  Melanc- 
ihfAi.  It  contains  twenty-eight  chapters.  Twwty-^ne  of  which  set  forth  the 
onbnons  of  the  Protestants ;  the  other  seven  the  ernin  and  superstitions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Mo^eim  gives  the  following  most  interesting  account  of 
the  presentation  of  this  confession,  and  of  its  effect  upon  the  diet : — 

'  Cfaaiies  V.  arrived  at  Augsburg  die  Idth  of  June,  1630,  and  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  tiie  same  month  the  diet  was  opened.  As  it  was  unanimously  meed, 
that  the  affii^  of  religion  should  be  brought  upon  the  carpet  before  the  detibera- 
^ons  relating  to  the  intended  war  with  the  Turks,  the  Protestant  members  of 
tl^  great  assembly  received  from  the  emperor  aformal  permission  to  preaent  to 
tke  &t,  en  the  25ith  of  June,  an  account  m  their  relinous  principles  and  tenets. 
In  consequence  of  this  Christian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony,  read,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  princes,  the  fsmons 
4xmfesrionvnnch  has  been  since  distu^piished  by  the  denomination  of  the  Confes- 
don  of  Augshuff.  The  princes  heard  it  with  the  deepest  attention  and  recollection 
of  mind ;  it  ccmnnned  some  in  the  principles  they  had  embraced,  eurprised  others, 
and  many,  who,  before  this  time,  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Luther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of  their  innocence,  but  were,  moreover,  de- 
lighted with  their  purity  and  simplicity.  The  copies  of  this  confession,  which  after 
being  read,  woe  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  signed  and  subscribed  by  John, 
Sector  of  Saxony,  by  four  princes  of  the  empire,  Geoige,  marouis  of  Brandenburg, 
Eraest,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wol%ang>  prm<»  ^  ^'^^ 
hah,  ana  by  toe  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlin^en,  who  all  thereby  so* 
Icmnly  deoared  their  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it.* — See  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  in  Arrsynix  A. — [Ed.] 
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brought  into  the  Chriatian  reHgion^  in  express  words:  and 
though  in  mutt^re  of  &ct,  or  in  theories  of  nature^  it  is  not 
safe  to  affirm  a  negative^  because  it  is  seldom  posable  te 
prove  it;  yet  the  fundamental  aitide^  upon  which  the  whcfe 
reformation  and  this  our  ohurdi  depends^  is  this^  iiiat  Ae 
whole  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  contttned  in 
the  Scripture,  and  that  therefore  we  are  to  admit  no  article 
aa  a  part  of  it  till  it  is  proved  from  scripture.  This  being 
kod  down,  and  well  made  out,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  B&vm  a  negative  upon  aa  examination  of  aH  those  places 
of  scripture  that  are  iH'ought  for  any  doctrine,  and  that 
seem  to  favour  it,  tf  tibey  are  found  not  at  aU  to  support  it, 
but  to  hear  a  d^erent,  and  sometimes  a  contrary  sense,  to 
that  which  is  offered  to  be  proved  by  them.  So  there  is  no 
weight  in  this  cavil,  which  looks  plausible  to  such  as  cannot 
distmguish  common  matters  from  points  of  faith.  This 
may  serve  in  general  to  Just^  the  largeness  and  the  parti- 
cularities ol  this  confession  of  our  faidi.  lliere  were  some 
steps  made  to  it  in  king  Henry's  time,  in  a  large  book  diat 
was  then  published  under  the  title  of  The  Necessary  Eru^ 
dUion,  that  was  a  treatise  set  forth  to  instruct  die  naticm. 
Many  of  the  errors  of  popery  were  laid  open  and  con- 
demned in  it:  but  none  were  obliged  to  ass^fit  to  it,  or  to 
subscribe  it.  After  that,  the  worship  was  reformed,  as 
being  that  which  pressed  most;  and  m  that  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  articles  that  aune  quickly  after  it.  How 
or  by  whom  they  were  prepared,  we  do  not  certainly  know ; 
by  the  remains  of  that  tmie  it  appears,  that,  m  the  alterations 
that  were  made,  there  was  great  precaution  used,  such  as  mat- 
ters of  that  nature  required,  questions  were  franied  relatii^  to 
them^  these  w&re  given  i^ut  to  manv  Inshops  and  divines^ 
who  gave  in  their  several  answers  that  were  collated  and 
examined  very  maturely :  all  aides  had  a  free  and  fiur  hewing 
before  condusions  were  made. 

In  the  fermentetion,  that  was  working  over  the  whole  na- 
tion at  that  time,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  thing  of  that 
nature  eould  have  passed  by  the  methods  that  are  more 
necessary  in  regular  times :  and  therefore  they  could  not  be 
o&red  at  first  to  synods  or  ponvocations.  The  corruptions 
complained  of  were  so  beneficial  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  that  it  is  justly  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  great  a 
nuimier  was  prevailed  with  to  concur  in  reforming  tfa^em: 
but,  without  a  miracle,  they  could  not  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  major  part.  1^f7  ^^^  prepared,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, by  Cranmer  and  Kidley,  and  published  by  the  re^ 
authority.  Not  as  if  our  kings  had  pretended  to  an  authority 
to  judge  in  points  of  fiedth,  or  to  decide  controversies :  but 
as  every  private  man  must  choose^  for  himself,  and  beUeve 
according  to  the  convictions  of  his  reason  and  conscience 
(which  is  to  be  examined  and  proved  in  its  proper  place). 
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«o  trreiy  prince  or  li^slatdve  pojrer  must  give  the  public 
MRCtion  and  authority  according  to  his  own  persuasion ;  this 
Biakes  indeed  sudi  a  sanction  to  become  a  law^  but  does  not 
«aitor  Ote  nature  of  things^  nor  oblige  the  consciences  of  the 
«ab|ect8^  unless  they  comd  under  the  same  persuasions. 
Slum  hiWs  hare  indeed  the  operation  of  all  other  laws ;  but 
tiie  doc^trinea  authorized  by  mem  have  no  more  truth  than 
they  had  before  without  any  such  publication.  Thus  the 
part  that  our  princes  had  in  the  reformation  was  only  this^ 
that  they,  being  satisfied  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  went, 
received  it  themselves,  and  enacted  it  for  their  people. 
And  diifl  is  so  plain  and  just  a  consequence  of  that  liberty 
which  every  man  has  of  believing  and  acting  according  to 
his  own  convictions,  that  when  this  is  well  made  out,  there 
can  be  no  colour  to  question  the  other.  It  was  also  remark- 
able, that  the  law,  which  stood  first  in  Justinian's  code,  was 
an  edict  of  Theodosius's ;  who,  finding  the  Roman  empire 
tmder  great  distractions  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  mat- 
ter of  religion,  did  appoint  that  doctrine  to  be  held  which  was 
received  by  Damasus  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Peter  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  such  an  edict  as  that,  being  put  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  of  the  law,  was  a  full  and  soon  observed  pre- 
cedent for  our  princes  to  act  acooi'ding  to  it. 

The  next  thmg  to  be  examined  is  the  use  of  the  Articles, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  clergy  to 
them.  Some  have  thought  that  they  are  only  Articlea  of  Union 
and  Peace;  that  they  are  a  standard  of  doctrine  not  to  be 
tXMitradicted,  or  disputed ;  that  the  sons  of  the  church  are 
only  bound  to  acquiesce  silently  to  them ;  and  that  the  sub- 
scription binds  only  to  a  general  compromise  upon  those 
Articles,  that  so  there  may  be  no  disputing  nor  wrangling 
about  them.  By  this  means  they  reckon,  that,  though  a 
man  should  differ  in  his  opinion  from  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  dear  sense  of  any  of  the  Articles;  ^et  he  may  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  them,  if  the  Article  appears  to  him 
to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,  though  he  thinks  it  wrong,  yet 
it  seems  not  to  be  of  that  consequence,  but  that  it  may  be 
borne  with,  and  not  <lontradicted.  I  shall  not  now  examine 
whether  it  were  more  fit  for  leaving  men  to  the  due  freedom 
of  tiheir  thoughts,  that  the  subscription  did  run  no  higher,  it 
bdng  in  many  cases  a  great  hardship  to  exclude  some  very 
deserving  persons  from  the  service  of  the  church,  by  re- 
quiring a  subscription  to  so  many  particulars,  concerning 
some  of  which  they  are  not  fully  satisfied.  I  am  only  now  to 
consider  what  is  the  importance  of  the  subscriptions  now  re- 
rnnred  amon^  us,  and  not  what  might  be  reasonably  wished 
tiiat  it  should  be. 

As  to  iSie  hity,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  cer- 
tainly to  them  these  are  only  the  articles  of  church-commu- 
nion ;  so  that  every  person  who  does  not  think  that  there  is 
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some  proposition  in  them  tbat  is  emmeous  to. so  high  « 
degree^  that  he  cannot  hold  communion  with  sudi  as  hold  i^ 
may  and  is  obliged  to  continue  in  our  coiqmuuiont  fcnr  cer^ 
tainly  there  may  be  many  opinions  held  in  matters  of  relig^tfi% 
whicn  a  man  may  believe  to  be  folse^  and  yet  may  asteem 
them  to  be  of  so  little  importance  to  the  chief  design  of 
religion^  that  he  may  well  hold  communion  with  those  whom 
he  thinks  to  be  so  mistaken.  Here  a  necessary  distinction  is 
to  be  remembered  between  articles  of  faith  and  articles  of 
doctrine :  the  one  are  held  necessary  to  salvation^  the  other 
are  only  believed  to  be  true  $  that  is,  to  be  revesded  in  the 
scriptures^  which  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  esteeming  them 
true.  Articlea  of  faith  are  doctrines  that  are  so  necessary  to 
salvation^  that  wiUiout  believing  them  there  is  not  a  foederal 
right  to  the  covenant  of  grace :  these  are  not  many^  and  in 
the  estabUshment  of  any  doctrine  for  such,  it  is  necessary 
both  to  prove  it  from  scnpture,  and  to  prove  its  being  neces« 
sary  to  salvation^  as  a  mean  settled  by  the  covenaiit  of  grace 
in  order  to  it.  We  ought  not  indeed  to  hold  communion 
with  such  as  make  doctrines,  that  we  believe  not  to  be  true^ 
to  pass  for  articles  of  faith ;  though  we  may  hold  communion 
with  such  as  do  think  them  true,  without  stamping  so  hi^h  an 
authority  upon  them.  To  give  one  instance  of  this  m  an 
undeniable  particular.  In  the  days  of  the  apoirtles  there 
were  Judaizers  of  two  sorts:  some  thought  the  Jewish  nation 
was  stiU  obliged  to  observe  the  Mosaical  law$  but  others 
went  £Eurther,  and  thought  that  such  an  observation  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  salvation.  Both  these  opinions 
were  wrong,  but  the  one  was  tolerable,  and  the  other  was 
intolerable,  because  it  pretended  to  make  thati  a  necessary 
condition  of  salvation,  which  Ood  had  not  commanded.  The 
apostles  complied  with  the  Judaizers  of  the  first  sort,  as 
1  Cor.  ix.  'they  became  aU  things  to  all  men,  that  so  they  might  ^/din 
19—23.  some'  of  every  sort  of  men :  yet  they  declared  openly  against 
the  other,  and  said,  that  if  men  were  drcumdaedf  pr  were 
willing  to  come  imder  such  a  yoke,  ChrUt  profited  thetn 
notlmg ;  and  upon  that  supposition  he  had  died  in  voifi. 
From  this  plain  precedent  we  see  what  a  ^hfference  we  ought 
to  make  between  errors  in  doctrinal  matters,  and  the  imposmg 
them  as  articles  of  faith.  We  may  live  in  commtmion  with 
those  who  hold  errors  of  the  one  sorf^  but  must  not  with 
those  of  the  other.  This  also  shews  the  tyranny  of  that 
church,  which  has  imposed  the  belief  of  every  one  of  her 
doctrines  on  the  consciences  of  her  votaries,  under  the 
highest  pains  of  anathemas,  and  as  articles  of  faith.  But 
whatever  those  at  Trent  did,  this  church  very  carefully 
avoided  the  laying  that  weight  upon  even  those  doctrines 
which  she  receives  as  true ;  and  therefore  though  she  drew 
up  a  large  form  of  doctrine,  yet  to  all  her  lay-sons  this  is  only 
a  standu-d  of  what  she  teaches,  and  they  are  no  more  to  them 
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llian  ffftides  of  drarclMKmimtinion.  The  citations  tiiat  are 
liroaglit  from  those  two  great  primates^  Laud  and  Bnimhall^ 
go  no  f ar&er  than  this :  they  do  not  seem  to  relate  to  the 
«sier^  that  subscribe  them^  but  to  the  laity  and  body  of  the 
peojne.  Hie  ^ofie,  nrfao  do  only  join  in  communion  with 
jm,  may  well  continue  to  do  so^  liiough  they  may  not  be  folly 
satisfied  with  every  proposition  in  them :  unless  they  should 
tiiink  that  they  struck  against  any  of  the  articles^  or  founda- 
tions of  faith;  and,  as  tiie^r  tnAj  observe,  there  is  a  great 
difference  to  be  observed  in  this  particular  between  the 
imperious  spirit  of  the  diurch  of  Rome^  and  the  modest  free- 
dom which  ours  allows. 

But  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  what  the  clergy 
is  bound  to  by  their  subscriptions.  The  meaning  of  every 
subscription  is  to  be  taken  from  the  design  of  the  imposer, 
and  fitnn  tiie  words  of  the  subscription  itself.  The  titie  of 
the  Articles  bears,  that  they  were  agreed  upon  in  convoca- 
tion, /or  the  aumding  of  dwerniies  of  OpmoM,  and  for  the 
$tabli9hmff  consent  touching  true  BeKgton.  Where  it  is 
evident,  that  a  coment  in  opinion  is  designed.  If  we  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  declaration  that  uie  church  has  made 
in  the  canons^  we  shall  find,  that  though  by  the  5th  canon^ 
whidi  relates  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  such  are 
only  declared  to  be  excommimicated  ipso  factOy  who  shall 
affirm  any  of  the  Articles  to  be  erroneouSy  or  such  as  he  may 
not  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  to ;  yet  the  S6th  canon 
is  express  for  the  deigy,  requiring  them  to  subscribe  triUingly, 
and  esr  ammo;  and  acknowledge  all  and  every  article  to  be 
mreeable  to  the  word  of  God:  upon  which  canon  it  is  that 
the  form  of  the  subscription  runs  in  these  words,  which  seem 
^cpressly  to  declare  a  man's  own  opinion,  and  not  a  bare  con- 
sent to  an  article  of  peace,  or  an  engagement  to  silence  and 
submission.  The  statute  of  the  13th  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
cap.  12,  which  gives  the  legal  authority  to  our  requiring  sub- 
scriptions, in  order  to  a  man's  being  capable  of  a  benefice^ 
requires  that  every  clei^^yman  should  read  the  Artides  in  the 
churchy  with  a  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent  to  them. 
These  things  make  it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  subscriptions 
of  the  clergy  must  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  tiieir  own 
opinion,  and  not  as  a  bare  obligation  to  silence.  There  arose 
in  king  James  the  First's  reign  great  and  warm  disputes  con- 
cerning the  decrees  of  God,  and  those  other  points  that  were 
settied  in  Holland  by  the  synod  of  Dort  against  the  Remon- 
strants; divines  of  both  sides  among  us  appealed  to  the 
Articles,  and  pretended  they  were  favourable  to  them:  for 
thpu^  the  first  appearance  of  them  seems  to  favour  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  the  irresistibility  of  grace; 
yet  there  are  many  expressions  that  have  another  race,  and  so 
those  of  the  other  persuasion  pleaded  for  themselves  from 
these.     Upon  this  a  royal  declaration  was  set  forth,  in  which^ 
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after  mention  is  made  otOhose  dispotes^  and  thai  tkementiffM 
nde§  did  take  the  Articles  io  be  fir  tketny  order  is  jfitenjbr  sffsp- 
fmg  those  disputes  for  the/tUvre;  and  for  shotting  them  4i 
OodPs  promises  as  they  be  genenMy  set  forth  in  M^  holy  scrips 
ivres,  and  the  general  meaankig  of  the  Articles  of  the  Chuicli  «f 
England^  accor^Sng  to  them;  and  that  no  man  thereafter  should 
put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Artkie, 
but  should  take  it  in  the  Sieral  and  gramtnatical  sense.  In 
this  tiiere  has  been  sncli  a  general  acquiescing,  tliat  the 
fierceness  of  these  dispates  has  gone  off,  while  men  have  been 
left  to  subscribe  tiie  Articles  according  to  their  literal  and 
grammatical  sense.  From  which  two  things  are  to  be  in- 
ferred: the  one  is,  that  the  sabscription  does  import  an 
assent  to  the  Artide ;  and  the  other  is,  that  an  Article  being 
conceived  in  such  general  words,  that  it  can  admit  of  different 
literal  and  grammatical  senses,  even  when  the  senses  given 
are  plainly  contrary  one  to  another,  yet  both  may  subscribe 
the  Article  with  a  good  conscience,  and  without  any  equivo- 
cation. To  make  tins  more'  sensible,  I  shall  give  an  instance 
of  it  in  an  Article  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute  at 
pi^esent. 

The  third  Article  concerning  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is 
capable  of  three  different  senses,  and  all  three  are  both 
literal  and  grammatical.  The  first  is,  that  Christ  descended 
locally  into  heU,  and  preached  to  the  spirits  there  in  prison; 
and  this  has  one  great  advantage  on  its  side,  that  those 
who  first  prepared  the  Articles  in  king  Edward's  time  were 
of  this  opmion ;  for  they  made  it  a  part  of  it,  by  adding  in 
the  Article  those  words  of  St.  Peter  as  the  proof  or  expla- 
nation of  it.  Now,  though  that  period  was  left  out  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  yet,  no  declaration  was  made  against  it; 
so  that  this  sense  was  once  in  possession,  and  was  never  ex- 
pressly rejected :  besides  that,  it  has  great  support  from  the 
authority  of  many  fathers,  who  understood  the  descent  into 
hell  according  to  this  explimation.  A  second  sense,  of  which 
that  Article  is  capable,  is,  that  by  hell  is  meant  the  grctvcy 
according  to  the  signification  of  the  original  word  m  the 
Hebrew;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Christ's 
descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth;  as  also  by 
this,  that  several  creeds,  tJkat  have  this  Article,  have  not 
that  of  Christ's  being  buried;  and  some,  that  mention  his 
burial,  have  not  this  of  his  descent  into  hell.  A  third  sense 
isj  that  by  hell,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
word,  is  to  be  meant  the  place  or  region  of  spirits  separated 
from  their  bodies:  so  that  by  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is 
only  to  be  meant,  that  his  so\d  was  really  and  entirely  dis- 
united from  his  body,  not  lying  dead  in  it  as  in  an  apoplec- 
tical  fit,  not  hovering  about  it,  but  that  it  was  transLted 
into  the  seats  of  departed  souls.  AU  these  three  senses 
differ  very  much  from  one  another,  and  yet  they  are  all 
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ttenses  that  are  literal  and  grammatical ;  so  that  in  which  of 
%heae  «oe¥er  a  man  ooneeives  the  Artide^  he  may  subsmbe 
ilty  4yMl  he  <loeB  no  vmj  pvevaricate  in  so  doing.  If  men 
Mold  therefore  undaralkand  all  the  other  Articles  in  t3ie 
same  largeniSSB^  and  nvith  the  same  equity^  there  wotdA  not 
be  that  occasion  given  for  unjust  censure  that  there  has 
been.  Where  then  the  Articles  are  conceived  in  large  and 
g^neiial  words,  and  have  not  more  special  and  restrained 
terms  in  them,  we  ought  to  take  that  for  a  sure  indication, 
that  the  church  does  not  intend  to  tie  men  up  too  severely 
to  particular  opinions,  but  that  she  leaves  aU  to  such  a  liberty 
as  IS  agreeable  with  the  purity  of  the  fidth. 

And  this  seems  sufficient  to  explain  the  title  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, 9ad  the  rabscriptionfi  that  are  required  of  the  clatgy  to 
tbem. 

The  last  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  true  reading  of  the 
Artides;  for,  there  being  some  small  diversity  between  the 
printed  editions  and  the  manuscripts  that  were  signed  by 
Doth  houses  of  convocation,  I  have  desired  the  assistance 
both  of  Dr.  Green,  the  present  worthy  Master  of  Corpus 
Christi  college  in  Cambridge,  and  of  some  of  the  learned 
Fdlows  of  that  body;  that  they  would  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  collate  the  printed  editions,  and  their  manuscripts, 
with  such  a  scrupulous  exactness  as  becomes  a  matter  of 
this  importance:  which  they  were  pleased  to  do  very  mi- 
nutely. I  will  set  down  both  the  collations  as  they  were 
transmitted  to  me;  beginning  with  that  which  I  had  from 
the  Fellows  four  years  ago. 


ARTICLE  III. 

0/  the  going  down  of  Chmt 
into  helL 

Tkeae  wards,  said  to  he  left  9ii  C^xint  tiUn  tot  va,  an)r  fnatf 

out,  are  found  in  the  original  butUH ;  Ho  aba  it  i^  to  bi  beUfbt)!, 

Articles,  signed  by  the  chief  ti^at  ^t  iomt  tUiton   into  J^eO. 

clergy  of  both  promnces,  now  [«•  for  i^  botr^  la^  in  0^$  jpabe 

ea:tant  in  the  mamucript  «-  « tiU  "^ia  teiurrectxon ;  but  i^itf 

In-aries  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  in  the  u  ^^^i^  ^^^^  i^qpatate  from  i^itf 

book  caUed  Synoddia :  but  d%8->  *.  jj^j^^^  xvMiain  ioit^  tfje  i^piritrf 

tmgutsh^  frwn  the  rest  with  u  j„|,i^  ^^  tletetne^  in  prison ; 

hnes  of  mnuum :  which  hnes  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^           ^^  ^^„   ^ 

platnly  appear  to  have   been   .#  *i!^.  ^^.« a*>.  «L*  w;^  m 

done  qft^ards,  because  the       *^^  P'^*^'^  ^^  ^"^'^ 

leaves  and  lines  of  the  original 

are  exactly  numbered  at  the 

end;    which  number    without 

these    lines    were    manifestly 

false. 
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AETICLE  VI. 
In  the  original  these  words      f^  ^m  ff^twnimt  b  t»t  tt 
only  are  found,  Testamentum  ^  ^^^^^^  «<  tf  ft  torn  oitilrm 
vetus  novo  contranmnnon  est,   to  t|^e  Hfto,  b«t  to  Iw  wtalii*. 
quandoqmdem,  4fc.  ^t^tumiui  ^.  &c. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  Latin  of  the  original  is,       HvlH  alti^ougf^  tj^ete  ttf  no  covif 
Et  c^uanquam  renatis  et  ere-  tomtnatton  to  t^tm  t^at  itlitht, 
dentibus  nulla  propter  Chris*   an^  arc  baptt^t^,  &c. 
turn  est  condemnatio. 

ARTICLE  X. 

0/  Grace. 
TTds  article  is  not  found  in      Cj^f  grace  of  Cfytb$t,  or  ti^ 
the  original.  )^ol]^  <^otft,  to^i^  in  gibm  bt» 

|)(m>)rot|^,  &C. 

ARTICLE  XVL 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
OhosL 

This  is  not  found.  Q^e   hUtp^twi  agatiiKt  ti^t 

l^ol]^  A|)oi^t  in  ti^eti  comnttttelr, 

ARTICLE  XIX. 
This  is  not  found.  201  mm  an  iMittnH  to  iuip  ti^ 

pttaptn  ot  t||e  moral  lalo»  at 
t|^ottj[|^  tf^e  laSo  giben  from  6oll» 
&c. 

ARTICLE  XX. 
This  Article  agrees  with  the    Of  the  authority  of  the  church. 

(niginal;  but  these  words,  Cftt       ft  in  not  latoful  for  (^  ^^ixc^ 
cf^urctj  |)at|>  poferr  to  tlecrtt  nttn   ^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^j^g  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^ 

antrcer«!ionitn,an^aiit||or(t5m   ^         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^^ 

controbernun  of  fattp^  supposed  ^ 

/o  di9^  the  Article,  are  not 

found  in  any  part  thereof 

ARTICLE  XXVL 

Of  the  sacraments. 

In  the  fourteenth  line  of  this  ikacramnttn  orllatnrly  of  C|rtnt» 
Article,  immediately  after  these  &c. 
wards,  (But  |»ft  |)abe  not  Itbe 
naturi  ioitl  Baptinm  antt  tj^e 
Sortl'n  Atq^ptr)  follows,  quo- 
modo  nee  poenitentia,  which, 
being  marked  underneath  unth 
minium^  is  left  out  in  the 
translation. 
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TM»  Artick  agrees  with  the  ARTICLE  XXIX. 

miffmal,  aafar  at  thete  vnrdt,  of  the  Lar^a  Supper. 

laws,  Christus  in  calum  ascen-  ^^  ^"^»  *  ^*2»  ^'^  ^"^ 
dens^  corpori  suo  immortalitatem  dedit,  naturam  non  abstulit, 
humanse  enim  naturs  veiitatem  (juxta  scripturas)  perpetuo 
retmet,  ^uam  uno  et  definito  loco  esse^  et  non  in  multa  vel 
omnia  simul  loca  difiliindi  oportet;  quom  igitur  Christus  in 
ooelum  sublatusj  ibi  usque  ad  finem  sieculi  sit  permansurus^ 
atque  inde^  non  aliunde  (ut  loquitur  Augustinus)  yenturus 
sit,  ad  jndicandum  vivos  et  mortuos,  non  debet  quisquam 
fidelium^  camis  et  ejus  et  sanguinis  realem^  et  corpoiulem 
(at  loquuntur)  presentiam  in  Eucharistia  vel  credere  vel 
profiteri.  These  words  are  marked  and  scrawled  over,  with 
minium^  and  the  wards  immediately  following  (corpus  tamen 
Christ!  datur,  accipitur,  et  manducatur  in  coena^  tantum 
ccelesti  et  spmtuali  ratione)  are  inserted'in  a  different  hand 
just  before  them,  in  a  line  and  a  half  left  void;  which  plainly 
appears  to  be  done  afterwards,  by  reason  the  same  hand  has 
altered  the  first  number  ofUnes,  and,  for  viginti  quatuor^  made 
quatuordecim. 

The  three  last  Articles,  viz.  the  S9th,  Of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead;  the  40th,  that  the  Souls  of  men  do  neither  perish 
with  their  bodies  (neque  otiosi  dormiant  is  added  in  the  origin 
nalj;  and  the  42d,  that  all  shall  not  be  saved  at  last,  are  found 
in  the  original,  distinguished  only  unth  a  marginal  line  of 
minium :  but  the  A\st,  Of  the  MiUenarians^  i»  wholly  left  out. 

J%e  number  of  Articles  does  not  exactly  agree,  by  reason 
some  are  inserted,  which  are  found  only  in  king  Edward's 
f,but  none  are  wanting  that  arefoundin  the  original. 


Corpus  Christi  CoL  Feb.  4th,  1695-6. 

UPON  examination  we  judge  these  to  be  all  the  material 
differenoesj  that  are  unobserved^  between  the  orimial  manu- 
scripts and  the  B.  of  Salisbuiy's  printed  copy.  Witness  our 
hands, 

Jo.Jqggard,'i 

Bob.  Mosse,>  Fellows  of  the  said  college. 

Will.  Lunn,} 

After  I  had  procured  this,  I  was  desirous  likewise  to  have 
the  printed  editions  collated  with  the  second  publication  of 
the  articles  in  the  year  1571 ;  in  which  the  convocation 
reviewed  those  of  1562,  and  made  some  small  alterations: 
and  these  were  very  lately  procured  for  me  by  my  reverend 
friend.  Dr.  Ghreen,  wUch  I  will  set  down  as  he  was  pleased 
to  communicate  them  to  me. 
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[Note^  MS;  itandgjbr  Manuscript^  and  Vufor  Print.] 

Art.  1.  M80  and  true  GtoAy  and  he  is  everlasting,  without 

body. 

Pr.    and  true  God,  everlasting,  without  body. 
Art.  2.  MS.  but  also  for  idl  actual  sins  of  men. 

Pr.    InU  also  for  actual  sins  o/tnen. 
Art.  3.  jSfiSf.  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed. 

Pr.    so  also  is  it  to  be  believed. 
ArL  4*  MS.  Christ  did  truly  arise  again. 

Pr.     Christ  did  truly  rise  again. 

MS.  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

Pr.    uniil  he  return  to  judge  men  at  the  last  day. 
Art..  %.  MS.  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith. 

Pr.    to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith. 

MS%  requisite  as  necessary  to  salvation. 

Pr.    requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 

MS.  in  the  name  of  holy  scripture. 

Pr.    in  the  name  of  the  holy  scripture. 

MS.  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply. 

Pr.    but  yet  doth  not  apply. 

MS.  Baruch. 

Pr«    Baruch  the  prophet. 

MS.  and  account  them  for  canonical. 

Pr.    and  account  them  canonical. 
Art.  8.  MS.  by  most  certain  warranties  of  holy  scripture 

Pr*    by  most  certain  warrant  of  holy  scripture. 
Art.  9.  MS.  but  it  is  the  fault. 

Pr.    but  is  thefauU. 

MS.  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  his  original 
righteousness. 

Pr.    whereby  man  is  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness. 

MS.  in  them  that  be  r^;enerated. 

Pr.    til  them  that  are  regenerated. 

Art.  De  Gratia,  non  habetur  in  MS. 

Art.  10.  MS.  a  good  will  and  working  in  us. 

Pr<    a  good  wiWiind  working  with  us. 
^Irt.  14.  ilfiS.  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  im- 
piety. 

Pr.  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  imguity. 

MS.  we  be  unprofitable  servants. 

Pr.  we  are  unprofitable  servants. 
Art.  15i  MS.  sin  only  except. 

Pr.   nn  offUy  excited. 

MS.  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot. 

Pr.    to  be  a  Lamb  without  spot. 
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MSL  but  we  the  teat,  although  baptised,  and  bom 
a^ain  in  Chriai;^  yet  we  all  offend. 

Pr.  iui  aU  we  the  reei,  aUkemgh>  baptksed,  and  if 
bom  in  Chriet,  yet  offknd* 

Art.De  BLuphemia  in  S^.  Sanct.  noneetin  MS. 

Art*  16.  MS.  wherefore  the  place  for  penitence* 
Pr.  where/ore  the  grant  of  repentance. 
Art.  17*  MS.  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  given  unto  them^ 

be  called  according. 
Pr.  90  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  accord- 

ing. 
MS.  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love. 
Pr.   as  because  it  doth  frequently  kindle  their  hue. 

Art.  Omnes^  obligantuTf  ke.  non  est  in  MS. 

Art.  18.  MS.  to  frame  his  life  acoording  to  the  law  and  the 

light  of  nature. 
Pr.   to  frame  his  Ufe  according  to  that  law,  and  the 
light  of  nature. 
Art.  19.  MS.  congregation  of  fidthfil.  men  in  the  which  the 

pure  Wood. 
Pp.   eongregation  qf  fdU^ul  men  in  which  the  pure 
Word. 
Art.  20.  MS.  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ce- 
remonies^ and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith.    And  yet* 
ITiese  words  are  not  in  the  original  MS. 
MS.  ought  it  not  toenforce  any  thing. 
Pr.   it  ought  not  to  et^orce  amy  thing^ 
A  *^  21.  MS.  and  when  they  be  gathered  together  (foras- 
much. 
Pr.  and  when  they,  be  gflihered  forasmuch. 
A^t.  22.  MS.  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented* 

Pr.   is  a  fond  thing  vainly  feigned. 
A^'t,  24*  MS.  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people. 

Pr.   in  a  tongue  not  understood  of  the  people. 
Art.  25.  MS.  and  effectual  signa  o£  grace  and  God's  good- 
will towards.uSh 
Pr.  and  effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God^s  will  to- 

wardsus* 
MS.  and  extream  annoyling. 
Pr.    and  extream  unction. 
Art.  26.  BiBS.  in  &eir  own  name,  but  do  minister  by  Christ's 

commission  and  authority. 
Fir.  in  their  own  name,  but   in  Ckrisfs,  and  do 
minister  by  Ms  commission  and  authority. 
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MS.  and  in  the  receiving  of  the  Sacraments. 
Pr.  and  in  the  recewing  the  Sacraments. 

MS*  and  rightly  receive  the  Sacraments. 
Pr.  and  rightly  do  receive  the  Sacraments, 
Art.  2*1.  MS.  firom  others  that  be  not  christned,  but  is  abo  a 

sign. 

Pr.  Jrom  others  that  be  not  christned,  but  it  is  also 
a  sign. 

MS.  forgiveness  of  sin^  and  of  our  adoption. 

Pr«  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  cur  athption. 
Art.  28.  MS.  to  have  amongst  themselves. 

Pr.   to  have  among  themselves.  partaking 

MS.  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Pr.  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  partaking 

MS.  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  commu- 
nion of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Pr.  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partMng  of 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

MS.  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  into  ue  substance  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ^  but  is 
repugnant. 

Pr.  or  the  changeofthe  substance  of  bread  and  trine 
in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by 
holy  unity  but  it  is  repugnant. 

MS.  but  the  mean  whereby  die  body  of  Christ  is 
received. 

Pr.  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  re- 
ceived. 

MS.  lifted  up  or  worshipped. 

Pr.   Ufted  up  and  worsh^ed. 
Art.  SI.  MS.  is  the  perfect  redemption. 

Pr.    is  that  perfect  redemption. 

MS.  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt  were  forged 
fables. 

Pr.   to  have  remission  of  pain  and  guilt  were  blas- 
phemous fables. 
Art.  33.  MS.  tluit  hath  authority  thereto. 

Pr.   that  hath  authority  thereunto. 
Art.  34.  MS.  diversity  of  countries^  times^  and  men's  man- 
ners. 

Pr.   diversity  of  countries  and  men's  manners. 

MS.  and  be  ordained  and  appointed  by  common 
authority. 

Pr.  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  au- 
thority. 

MS.  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Pr.   the  consciences  qfweak  brethren. 
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Art.  35.   M8,  of  homilies,  the  titles  whereof  we  have  joined 

under  this  article,  do  contain. 

Pr.  of  homUieSi  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have 
joined  under  this  article,  doth  contain. 

MS,  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  this 
time,  as  doth  the  former  book  which  was 
set  forth. 

Pr.  wholesome  doctrine,  necessary  for  these  times,  as 
doth  the  former  book  of  homilies  which  were 
set  forth, 

MS,  and  therefore  are  to  be  read  in  our  churches 
by  the  ministers,  diligently,  plainly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  they  may  be  understanded  of 
the  people. 

Pr.  and  therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in 
churches  by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  they  may  be  understood  of  tfie 
people. 

MS.  ministred  in  a  tongue  known. 

Pr.    ministred  in  a  known  tongue. 

Art.  De  Libro  Precationum,  ^c.  non  est  m  MS. 

Art.  36.  MS.  in  the  time  of  the  most  noble  K.  Edward  the 

Sixth. 

Pr.   in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

MS.  superstitious  or  ungodly. 

Pr.   superstitious  and  ungodly. 
Art.  37*  MS.  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  not. 

Pr.    whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

MS.  the  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  of- 
fended. 

Pr.    ne  minds  of  some  dangerous  folks  to  be  of- 
fended. 

MS.  we  give  not  to  our  princes. 

Pr.    we  give  not  our  princes. 

MS,  or  of  sacraments. 

Pr.    or  of  the  sacraments. 

MS.  the  injunctions  also  lately  set  forth. 

Pr.    the  if^nctions  also  set  forth. 

MS.  and  serve  in  the  wars. 

Pr.    and  serve  in  lawful  wars. 
Art.  38.    MS.  every  man  oughteth  of  such  things. 

Pr.    every  man  ought  of  such  things. 

Art.  39.  Edw.  VI.  et  qui  sequuntur,  non  sunt  in  MS. 

We  th*  archbishops  and  bishops  of  either  province  of  this  realm 
of  England,  lawfully  gathered  together  in  this  provincial  synod 
kolden  at  London,  with  continuations  and  prorogations  of  the 

c 
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same^  do  receive,  profe9s  and  acktunoledge  the  zxzviii  ArUcbs 
before  written  in  xix  pc^es  going  before,  to  contain  true  and 
sound  doctrine,  and  do  approve  and  ratify  the  same  by  the  sub^ 
seription  of  our  hands  the  xi^  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1571,  ond  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady 
Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Engkmd^  France^  and  Ireland^ 
queen,  d^ender  of  the  faith,  &c.  the  thirteenth. 

Matthue  Cantuar.  N.  Bangor. 

Rob.  Winton.  Ri.  Cicestren. 

Jo.  Heref.  Thorn.  Lincoln. 

Richarde  Ely.  Wilhelmus  Exon. 

Nic.  Wigom. 
Jo.  Sarisburien. 
Edm.  Roffen. 

From  these  diversities  a  great  difGculty  will  naturally  arise 
about  this  whole  matter.  The  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi 
are  without  doubt  originals. 

The  hands  of  the  subscribers  are  well  known ;  they  belonged 
to  archbishop  Parker^  and  were  left  by  him  to  that  college^  and 
they  are  signed  with  a  particular  care ;  for  at  the  end  of  them 
there  is  not  only  a  sum  of  the  number  of  the  pages^  but  of  the 
lines  in  every  page.  And  though  this  was  the  work  only  of 
the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  yet  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  the  bishops  of  Duresme  and  Chester, 
subscribed  them  likewise,  and  they  were  also  subscribed 
by  the  whole  lower  house.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
like  care  was  used  in  the  convocation,  anno  1571 ;  for  the 
Articles  are  only  subscribed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  ten  bishops  of  his  province ;  nor  does  the  subscription  of 
the  lower  house  appear.  These  Articles  were  first  printed 
in  the  year  1563,  conform  to  the  present  impressions  wluch 
are  still  in  use  among  us.  So  the  alterations  were  then  made 
while  the  thing  was  fresh  and  well  known,  therefore  no  fraud 
nor  artifice  is  to  be  suspected,  since  some  objections  would 
have  been  then  made,  especially  by  the  great  party  of  the  com- 
plying papists,  who  then  continued  in  the  church :  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  made  much  use  of  this,  and  to  have 
taken  great  advantages  from  it,  if  there  had  been  any  occasion 
or  colour  for  it ;  and  yet  nothing  of  this  kind  was  then  done. 

One  alteration  of  more  importance  was  made  in  the  year 
1571*  Those  words  of  the  20th  Article,  The  church  hathpower 
to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,  were  left  out  both  in  the  manuscripts,  and  in  the  printed 
editions,  but  were  afterwards  restored  according  to  the  Articles 
printed  anno  1563.  I  cannot  find  out  in  what  year  they  were 
again  put  in  the  printed  copies.  They  appear  in  two  several 
impressions  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  which  are  in  my  hands ; 
it  passes  commonly  that  it  was  done  by  archbishop  Laud ;  and 
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liis  enemies  laid  this  upon  him  among  other  things,  that  he   A  K  T. 
had  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  this  church  by  tliis  addition ;       ^- 
but  he  cleared  himself  of  that,  as  well  he  might,  and,  in  a 
speech  in  the  star-chamber,  appealed  to  the  original,  and 
affirmed  these  words  were  in  it. 

The  true  account  of  this  difficulty  is  this.  When  the  Arti- 
cles were  first  settled,  they  were  subscribed  by  both  houses 
upon  paper;  but,  that  being  done, they  were  afterward  ingrossed 
in  parchment,  and  made  up  in  form  to  remain  as  records.  Now, 
in  all  such  bodies,  many  alterations  are  often  made  after  a 
minute  or  first  draught  is  agreed  on,  before  the  matter  is 
brought  to  full  perfection ;  so  these  alterations,  as  most  of 
them  are  small  and  inconsiderable,  were  made  between  the 
time  that  they  were  first  subscribed,  and  the  last  voting  of 
them.  But  the  original  records,  which,  if  extant,  would  have 
cleared  the  whole  matter,  having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
London,  it  is  not  possible  to  appeal  to  them ;  yet  what  has 
been  proposed  may  serve,  I  hope,  fully  to  clear  the  difficulty. 

I  now  go  to  consider  the  Articles  themselves. 


ARTICLE  L 

Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

e^rre  vi  but  one  Itbtng  axCt  true  6otl,  eberlaslttngy  Intti^out  botie, 
jpartK  or  puiHionHf  of  tnftntte  polntr,  btsitlom,  anti  gootrne^^^  ti)e 
maiter  axCt  prei^erber  of  all  t^ixtiH  boti)  bt$;iblt  antr  inbtsitblt ;  ant 
fat  t^t  unttp  of  i^xn  6otl|)eatl  t|)ere  be  t^m^^Mon^  of  one  ivb^ 
timctf  folb^tt,  an)l  etcmit^^  ic^t  ^a^tt,  tt^t  Aon,  an^  ti^e  l^olp 

THE  natural  order  of  things  required,  that  the  first  of  all 
articles  in  religion  should  be  concerning  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God :  for  all  other  doctrines  arise  out  of  this.  But 
the  title  appropriates  this  to  the  holy  Trinity ;  because  that  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Article  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  since  the  rest  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  natural,  ireligion. 

There  are  six  heads  to  be  treated  of,  in  order  to  the  full 
opening  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  Article. 

1.  Tliat  there  is  a  God. 

2.  That  there  is  but  one  God. 

3.  Nq;atively,  Thftt  this  God  hatli  neither  body,  parts,  nor 
passions. 

c  2 
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A  R  T.       4,  Positirely,  That  he  is  of  infinite  power,  wisdom^  and 
•       goodness. 

5.  That  he  at  first  created,  and  does  still  preserve  all  things^ 
not  only  what  is  material  and  visible^  but  also  what  is  spiritiud 
and  invisible. 

6.  The  Trinity  is  here  asserted. 

These  being  ail  points  of  the  highest  consequence,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  state  them  as  clearly^  and  to  prove  them  as  fiiUy, 
as  may  be. 

The  first  is^  That  there  is  a  God,  This  is  a  proposition, 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  so  universally  received  and  believed, 
some  very  few  instances  being  only  assigned  of  such  as  eitiier 
have  denied  or  doubted  of  it,  that  the  very  consent  of  so  many 
ages  and  nations,  of  such  different  tempers  and  languages,  so 
vastly  remote  from  one  another,  has  been  long  esteemed  a 
good  argument,  to  prove  that  either  there  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  man,  that  oy  a  secret  sort  of  instinct  does  dictate  this 
to  him :  or  that  all  mankind  has  descended  from  one  common 
stock,  and  that  this  belief  has  passed  down  from  the  first  man 
to  all  his  posterity.  If  the  more  polite  nations  had  only  received 
this,  some  might  suggest,  that  wise  men  had  introduced  it  as 
a  mean  to  govern  human  society,  and  to  keep  it  in  order :  or, 
if  only  the  more  barbarous  had  received  this,  it  might  be 
thought  to  be  the  effect  of  their  fear,  and  their  ignorance :  but, 
since  all  sorts,  as  well  as  all  ages,  of  men  have  received  it,  this 
alone  goes  a  great  way  to  assure  us  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

To  this  two  things  are  objected,  first.  That  some  nations, 
such  as  Soldania,  Formosa,  and  some  in  America,  have  been 
discovered  in  these  last  ages,  that  seem  to .  acknowledge  no 
Deity.  But  to  this,  two  things  are  to  be  opposed :  1st,  That 
those  who  first  discovered  these  countries,  and  have  given  that 
account  of  them,  did  not  know  them  enough,  nor  imderstand 
their  language  so  perfectly  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
comprehend  all  their  opinions :  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
because  others,  that  have  writ  after  them,  assure  us  that  they 
are  not  without  all  sense  of  religion,  which  the  first  discoverers 
had  too  hastily  affirmed :  some  prints  of  religion  b^n  to  be 
observed  among  those  of  Soldania,  thou^  it  is  certsonly  one 
of  the  most  degenerated  of  all  nations.  But  a  second  answer 
to  this  is.  That  those  nations,  of  whom  these  reports  are  given 
out,  are  so  extremely  sunk  from  all  that  is  wise  or  regular, 
great  and  good  in  human  nature,  so  rude  and  untractable,  and 
so  incapable  of  arts  and  discipline,  that  if  the  reports  concerning 
them  are  to  be  believed,  and  if  that  weakens  the  argument 
from  the  common  consent  of  mankind  of  the  one  hand,  it 
strengthens  it  on  another ;  while  it  appears  that  human  nature, 
when  it  wants  this  impression,  it  wants  with  it  all  that  is  great 
or  orderly  in  it,  and  sJbews  a  brutality  almost  as  low  and  oase 
as  is  that  of  beasts.  Some  men  are  bom  without  some  of 
their  senses,  and  others  without  the  use  of  reason  and  memory ; 
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iOdd  yet  those  exceptions  do  not  prove  that  the  imperfections  A  RT. 
of  such  persons  are  not  irregularities  against  the  common  _;  '■ 
course  of  things :  the  monstrousness,  as  well  as  the  miseries^ 
of  persons  so  unha})pily  bom  tend  to  recommend  more  effec- 
tually the  perfection  of  human  nature.  So^  if  these  nations^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  without  the  belief  of  a  6od^  are  such 
a  low  and  degenerated  piece  of  human  nature,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  they  are  a  perfect  race  of  men  or  not^  this 
does  not  derogate  from,  but  rather  confirms,  the  force  of  this 
argument,  from  the  general  consent  of  all  nations. 

A  second  exception  to  this  argument  is.  That  men  have  not 
agreed  in  the  same  notions  concerning  the  Deity :  some  be- 
lieving two  gods,  a  good  and  a  bad,  that  are  in  a  perpetual 
contest  together :  otiiers  holding  a  vast  number  of  gods,  either 
all  equal  or  subaltern  to  one  another:  and  some  believing 
.God  to  be  a  corporeal  being,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  a  ffreat  many  other  beings,  are  gods  :  since 
then,  though  all  may  acknowledge  a  Deity  in  general,  they  are 
yet  subdivided  into  so  many  different  conceits  about  it,  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  supposed  consent,  which  is 
not  so  great  in  reality  as  it  seems  to  be.  But,  in  answer  to 
this,  we  must  observe,  that  the  constant  sense  of  mankind 
agreeing  in  this,  that  there  is  a  superior  Being  that  governs 
the  world,  shews  that  this  fixed  persuasion  has  a  deep  root, 
though^  the  weakness  of  several  nations  being  practised  upon 
by  designing  men,  they  have  in  many  things  corrupted  this 
notion  of  God.  That  might  have  arisen  from  the  tradition  of 
some  true  doctrines  vitiated  in  the  conveyance.  Spirits  made 
by  God  to  govern  the  world  by  the  order  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Mind,  might  easily  come  to  be  looked  on 
as  subordinate  deities :  some  evil  and  lapsed  spirits  might  in 
a  course  of  some  ages  pass  for  evil  gods.  The  apparitions  of 
the  Deity  imder  some  figures  might  make  these  figures  to  be 
adored :  and  God  being  considered  as  the  supreme  Light,  this 
might  lead  men  to  worship  the  sun  as  his  chief  vehicle :  and 
so  by  degrees  he  might  pass  for  the  supreme  God.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  trace  up  these  mistakes  to  what  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  their  first  source  and  rise.  But  stUl  the  founda- 
tion of  them  all  was  a  firm  belief  of  a  superior  nature  that 
governed  the  world.  Mankind  agreeing  in  that,  an  occasion 
was  thereby  given  to  bad  and  designing  men  to  graft  upon  it 
such  other  tenets  as  might  feed  superstition  and  idolatry,  and 
furnish  the  managers  of  those  impostufes  with  advantages  to 
raise  their  own  authority.  But,  how  various  soever  the  several 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world  may  have  been  as  to  their  more 
special  opinions  and  rites,  yet  the  general  idea  of  a  God  re- 
mained still  imaltered,  even  amidst  all  the  changes  that  have 
happened  in  the  particular  forms  and  doctrines  of  religion. 

Another  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  taken  from  the 
visible  world,  in  which  there  is  a  vast  variety   of  beings 
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ART.    cxiriously  framed^  and  that  seem  designed  for  great  and  noble 

|-       ends.    In  these  we'see  clear  characters  of  God's  eternal  power 

and  wisdom.  And  tliat  is  thus  to  be  made  out.  It  is  certain^ 
that  nothing  coidd  give  being  to  itself;  so  the  things  which 
we  see  either  had  their  being  from  all  eternity:  or  were  made 
in  time :  and  either  they  were  firom  all  eternity  in  the  same 
state^  and  under  the  same  revolutions  of  the  heavens^  as  they 
are  at  present :  or  they  fell  into  the  order  and  method^  in  which 
they  do  now  roll^  by  some  happy  chance,  out  of  which  all  the 
beauty  and  usefidness  of  the  creation  did  arise.  But,  if  all 
these  suppositions  are  manifestly  false,  then  it  will  remain, 
that  if  things  neither  were  from  all  eternity  as  they  now  are, 
nor  fell  into  their  present  state  by  chance,  then  there  is  a 
superior  Essence  that  gave  them  oeing,  and  that  moidded 
them  as  we  see  they  now  are.  The  first  branch  of  this,  that 
they  were  not  as  now  they  are  from  all  eternity,  is  to  be  proved 
by  two  sorts  of  arguments ;  the  one  intrinsical,  by  demon- 
strating this  to  be  impossible ;  the  other  moral,  by  shewing  that 
it  is  not  at  aU  credible.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  a  successive  duration  made  up  of  parts,  which  is  called  tim^ 
and  is  measured  by  a  successive  rotation  of  the  heavens,  cannot 

gossibly  be  eternal.  For  if  there  were  eternal  revolutions  of 
atum  in  his  course  of  thirty  years,  and  eternal  revolutions 
of  days  as  well  as  years,  of  minutes  as  well  as  hours,  then  the 
one  must  be  as  infinite  as  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  must  be 
equal  to  the  other,  both  being  infinite ;  and  yet  the  latter  are 
some  millions  of  times  more  than  the  other,  which  is  impossi- 
ble. Further;  of  every  past  duration,  as  this  is  true,  that 
once  it  was  present ;  so  this  is  true,  that  once  it  was  to  come ; 
this  being  a  necessary  affection  of  every  thing  that  exists  in 
time :  if  then  aU  past  durations  were  all  once  Aiture,  or  to  be, 
then  we  cannot  conceive  such  a  succession  of  durations  eternal^ 
since  once  every  one  of  them  was  to  come.  Nor  can  all  this, 
or  any  part  of  it,  be  turned  against  us,  who  believe  that  some 
beings  are  immortal,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be ;  for  all  those 
future  durations  have  never  actually  been,  but  are  still  pro- 
duced of  new,  and  so  continued  m  being.  This  argument 
may  seem  to  be  too  subtile,  and  it  will  require  some  attention 
of  mind  to  observe  and  discover  the  force  of  it ;  but,  after  we 
have  turned  it  over  and  over  again,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
true  demonstration.  The  chief  objection  that  lies  against  it 
is,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  that  the^e  are  any 
indivisible  points  of  matter,  and  that  believe  that  matter  is 
infinitely  divisible,  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  one  infinite  is 
more  than  another :  for  the  smallest  crum  of  matter  is  infinite, 
as  well  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth :  and,  therefore,  the 
revolutions  of  Saturn  may  be  infinite,  as  well  as  the  revolu- 
tions of  days,  though  the  one  be  vastly  more  numerous  than 
the  other.  But  there  is  this  difference  betwixt  the  succession 
of  time,  and  the  composition  of  matter ;  that  those,  who  deiiy 
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indivisibles^  say  that  no  one  point  can  be  assigned :  for^  if  A  R  T. 
points  could  be  assigned  or  numbered^  it  is  certain  that  they  ^' 
could  not  be  infinite ;  for  an  infinite  number  seems  to  be  a 
contradiction:  but,  if  the  series  of  mankind  were  infinite^ 
since  this  is  visibly  divided  into  single  individuals^  as  the 
units  in  that  series,  then  here  arises  an  infinite  number  com- 
posed of  units  or  individuals  that  can  be  assigned.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years :  nor  can  it 
be  said  with  equal  reason,  that  every  portion  of  time  is  divisi- 
ble to  infinity,  as  well  as  every  parcel  of  matter.  It  seems 
evident,  that  there  is  a  present  time ;  and  that  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  of  any  tiling  all  at 
once :  therefore  the  objection  against  the  assigning  points  in 
matter  does  not  overthrow  the  truth  of  this  argument.  But 
if  it  is  thought  that  this  is  rather  a  sleight  of  metaphysics  that 
entangles  one,  than  a  plain  and  full  conviction,  let  us  turn 
next  to  such  reasonings  as  are  more  obvious,  and  that  are  more 
easily  apprehended. 

The  other  moral  arguments  are  more  sensible  as  well  as 
they  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature;  and  proceed  thus: 
The  history  of  all  nations,  of  all  governments^  arts,  sciences, 
and  even  instituted  religions,  the  peopling  of  nations,  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  of  colonies,  are  plain  indications 
of  the  novelty  of  the  world ;  no  sort  of  trace  remaining,  by 
which  we  can  believe  it  to  be  ancienter  than  the  books  of 
Moses  represent  it  to  be.  For,  though  some  nations,  such 
as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chineses,  have  boasted  of  a  much 
greater  antiquity,  yet  it  is  plain,  we  hear  of  no  series  of 
historjr  for  all  tnose  ages ;  so  that  what  they  had  relating  to 
them,  if  it  is  not  wholly  a  fiction,  might  have  been  only  in 
astronomical  tables,  wliich  may  be  easily  run  backwards  as 
well  as  forward.  The  very  few  ecUpses  which  Ptolemy  could 
hear  of  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  novelty  of  history ; 
since  the  observing  such  an  extraordinary  accident  in  the 
heavens,  in  so  pure  an  air,  where  the  sun  was  not  only  ob- 
served, but  adored,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  effects  of 
learning  or  industry.  All  these  characters  of  the  novelty  of 
the  world  have  been  so  well  considered  by  Lucretius,  and 
other  atheists,  that  they  gave  up  the  poin^  and  thought  it 
evident  that  this  present  frame  of  things  had  certamly  a 
beginning. 

The  solution  that  those  men,  who  found  themselves  driven 
from  this  of  the  world's  being  eternal,  have  given  to  this 
difficulty,  by  saying  that  all  things  have  run  by  chance  into 
the  combinations  and  channels  in  which  we  see  nature  run,  is 
so  absurd,  that  it  looks  like  men  who  are  resolved  to  believe 
any  thing,  how  absurd  soever,  rather  than  to  acknowledge 
rehsion.  For  what  a  strange  conceit  is  it,  to  think  that  chanee 
comd  settle  on  such  a  r^ular  and  useful  frame  of  things,  and 
continue  so  fixed  and  stable  in  it,  and  that  chance  could  do  so 
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ART.    much  at  once^  and  shoxild  do  nothing  ever  since  I    The  coiw 
^'       stancy  of  the  celestial  motions ;  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac^ 
■  by  which  different  seasons  are  assigned  to  difierent  climates } 

the  divisions  of  this  globe  into  sea  and  land^  into  hills  and 
vales ;  the  productions  of  the  earth,  whether  latent,  such  as 
mines,  minerals,  and  other  fossils;  or  visible,  such  as  grass,  gntiii^ 
herbs,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees ;  the  small  beginniAgs,  and 
the  curious  compositions  of  them:  the  variety  and  curious 
structure  of  insects ;  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  of  perfeeter 
animals ;  and,  above  all,  the  fabric  of  the  body  of  man,  espe- 
cially the  curious  discoveries  that  anatomy  and  microscopes 
have  given  us ;  the  strange  beginning  and  progress  of  those ; 
the  wonders  that  occur  in  every  organ  of  sense,  and  the 
amazing  structure  and  use  of  tlie  brain,  are  all  such  things^ 
so  artificial,  and  yet  so  regular,  and  so  exactly  shaped  and 
fitted  for  their  several  uses,  that  he,  who  can  believe  all  this 
to  be  chance,  seems  to  have  brought  his  mind  to  digest  any 
absurdity. 

That  all  men  should  resemble  one  another  in  the  main 
things,  and  yet  that  every  man  should  have  a  peculiar  look, 
voice,  and  way  of  writing,  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  and 
distinction  in  society :  by  these  we  know  men,  if  we  either 
see  them,  hear  them  speak  in  the  dark,  or  receive  any  writing 
from  them  at  a  distance ;  without  these,  the  whole  commerce 
of  life  would  be  one  continued  course  of  mistake  and  con- 
fusion. This,  I  say,  is  such  an  indication  of  wisdom,  that 
it  looks  like  a  violence  to  nature  to  think  it  can  be  otherwise* 

The  only  colour,  that  has  supported  this  monstrous  conceit, 
that  things  arise  out  of  chance,  is,  that  it  has  long  passed  cur- 
rent in  the  world,  that  great  varieties  of  insects  do  arise  out  of 
corrupted  matter.  They  argue,  that,  if  the  sun's  shining  on 
a  dunghill  can  give  life  to  such  swarms  of  curious  creatures^ 
it  is  but  a  little  more  extraordinary,  to  think  that  animals  and 
men  might  have  been  formed  out  of  well-disposed  matter, 
under  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  heavens.  But  the  exacter  ob- 
servations, that  have  been  made  in  this  age  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  have  put  an  end  to  this  answer,  which  is  the  best  that 
Lucretius  and  other  atheists  found  to  rest  in.  It  is  now  fully 
made  out,  that  the  production  of  all  insects  whatsoever  is  in 
the  way  of  generation:  heat  and  corruption  do  only  hateh 
those  eggs  that  insects  leave  to  a  prod^ous  quantity  every 
where.  So  that  this,  which  is  the  only  specious  thing  in  the 
whole  plea  for  atheism,  is  now  given  up  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  aU  the  inquirers  into  nature. 

And  now  to  bring  the  force  of  this  long  argument  to  a 
head :  If  this  world  was  neither  from  all  eternity  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  at  present,  nor  could  fall  into  it  by  chance  or 
accident,  then  it  must  foUow  that  it  was  put  into  the  state  in 
which  we  now  see  it  by  a  Being  of  vast  power  and  wisdom. 
This  is  the  great  and  solid  aigument  on  which  religion  rests ; 
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and  it  receives  a  vast  accession  of  strength  from  this,  that  we  ART. 
plainly  see  matter  has  not  motion  in  or  of  itself:  every  part  ^ 
of  it  is  at  quiet  till  it  is  put  in  motion  that  is  not  natural  to 
it ;  for  many  parts  of  matter  fall  into  a  state  of  rest  and  quiet ; 
so  that  motion  must  be  put  in  them  by  some  impulse  or  other. 
Matter,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  highest  refinings  and 
recti^ngs  possible,  becomes  only  more  capable  of  motion 
than  It  was  before ;  but  still  it  is  a  jpassive  pnnciple,  and  must 
be  put  in  motion  by  some  other  bemg.  This  has  appeared  so 
necessary  even  to  tnose  who  have  tried  their  utmost  force  to 
make  God  as  little  needful  as  possible  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  that  they  have  yet  been  forced  to  own,  that  there 
must  have  been  once  a  vast  motion  given  to  matter  by  the 
Supreme  Mind. 

A  third  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  is,  that,  upon  some 
great  oocasions,  and  before  a  vast  number  of  witnesses,  some 
persons  have  wrought  miracles :  that  is,  they  have  put  nature 
out  of  its  course,  by  some  words  or  signs,  tnat  of  diemselves 
could  not  produce  those  extraordinary  effects :  and  therefore 
such  persons  were  assisted  by  a  power  superior  to  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  by  consequence  tliere  is  such  a  Bein^,  and 
that  is  God.  To  this  the  atheists  do  first  say,  that  we  do  not 
know  the  secret  virtues  that  are  in  nature :  the  loadstone  and 
opium  produce  wonderful  effects :  therefore,  unless  we  knew 
the  whole  extent  of  nature,  we  cannot  define  what  is  super- 
natural and  miraculous,  and  what  is  not  so.  But,  though  we 
cannot  tell  how  far  nature  may  go,  yet  of  some  things  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  say,  they  are  beyond  natural  powers. 
Such  were  the  wonders  that  Moses  wrought  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  wilderness,  by  the  speaking  a  few  words,  or  the  stretching 
out  of  a  rod.  We  are  sure  these  could  not  by  any  natunS 
efficiency  produce  those  wonders.  And  the  like  is  to  be  said 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  particularly  of  his  raising  the  dead 
to  life  again,  and  of  his  own  resurrection.  These  we  are  sure 
did  not  arise  out  of  natural  causes.  The  next  thing  atheists 
say  to  this,  is,  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  facts :  but  of  that  I 
shall  treat  in  another  place,  when  the  authority  of  revealed 
religion  comes  to  be  proved  from  those  facts.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  added  here,  is,  that  if  facts,  that  are  plainly 
supernatural,  are  proved  to  have  been  really  done,  then  here 
is  another  clear  and  fall  argument,  to  prove  a  Being  superior 
to  nature,  that  can  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure :  and  tiiat  Being 
must  either  be  Gk>d,  or  some  other  invisible  being  that  has  a 
strength  superior  to  the  settled  course  of  nature.  And  if  in- 
visible beings,  superior  to  nature,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
once  acknowledged,  a  great  step  is  made  to  t£e  proof  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

There  is  another  famed  argument  taken  from  the  idea  of 
God;  which  is  laid  thus:  that,  because  one  frames  a  notion  of 
infinite  perfection,  therefore  there  must  be  such  a  Being,  from 
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ART.    whom  that  notion  is  conyeyed  to  ns.    This  ai^gument  is  also 
I'       managed  by  other  methods^  to  give  us  a  demonstration  of  the 

'  being  of  a  God.     I  am  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  to  derogate 

from  any  alignment  that  is  brought  to  prove  this  conclusion ; 
but,  when  he^  who  insists  on  this,  lays  all  otlier  aiguments 
aside,  or  at  least  slights  them  as  not  strong  enough  to  prove 
the  point,  this  naturally  gives  jealousy^  when  all  tiiose  reasons, 
that  had  for  so  many  ages  been  considered  as  solid  proofii, 
are  neglected,  as  if  this  only  could  amount  to  a  demonstrati<m. 
But,  besides,  this  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  offered  by 
any  to  another  person,  for  his  conviction ;  since,  if  he  denies 
that  he  has  any  such  idea,  he  is  without  the  reach  of  the 
argument.  And  if  a  man  will  say  that  any  such  idea,  which 
he  may  raise  in  himself,  is  only  an  aggregate  that  he  makes 
of  all  those  perfections,  of  which  he  can  form  a  thought,  which 
he  lays  together,  separating  from  them  every  imperfection 
that  he  observes  to  be  often  mixed  with  some  of  those  perfec- 
tions :  if,  I  say,  a  man  will  afiirm  this,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
inference  from  any  such  thought  that  he  has  formed  within 
himself,  can  have  any  great  force  to  persuade  him  that  there 
is  any  such  Being.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  fully 
proved,  that  there  is  a  Being  that  is  superior  to  matter,  and 
that  gave  both  being  and  order  to  it,  and  to  all  other  things. 
This  may  serve  to  prove  the  being  of  a  Grod.  It  is  fit  in  me 
next  place  to  consider,  with  all  humble  modesty,  what  thoughts 
we  can,  or  ought  to  have  of  the  Deity. 

That  Supreme  Being  must  have  its  essence  of  itself  neces- 
sarily and  eternally ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  can 
give  itself  being ;  so  it  must  be  eternal.  And^  though  eternity 
in  a  succession  of  determinate  durations  was  proved  to  be 
impossible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  something  must  be  eternal ; 
either  matter,  or  a  Being  superior  to  it,  that  has  not  a  dura- 
tion defined  by  succession,  but  is  a  simple  essence,  and 
eternally  was,  is,  and  shall  be,  the  same.  There  is  nothing 
contradictory  to  itself  in  this  notion :  it  is  indeed  above  our 
capacity  to  form  a  dear  thought  of  it;  but  it  is  plain  it  must 
be  so,  and  that  this  is  only  a  defect  in  our  nature  and  capa^ 
city,  that  we  cannot  distinctly  apprehend  that  which  is  so  fiur 
above  us.  Such  a  Being  must  have  also  necessary  existence 
in  its  notion ;  for  whatsoever  is  infinitely  perfect  must  neces- 
sarily exist ;  since  we  plainly  perceive  that  necessary  existence 
is  a  perfe<ition,  and  that  contingent  existence  is  an  imperfec- 
tion, which  supposes  a  being  that  is  produced  by  another,  and 
that  depends  upon  it ;  and,  as  this  superior  B^ng  did  exist 
from  all  eternity,  so  it  is  impossible,  it  should  cease  to  be; 
since  nothing  that  once  has  actually  a  being  can  ever  cease 
to  be,  but  by  an  act  of  a  superior  Being  annihilating  it.  But 
there  being  nothing  superior  to  the  Deity,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be :  what  was  self-existent  from 
all  eternity,  must  also  be  so  to  all  eternity ;  and  it  is  as  im- 
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possible  that  a  simple  essence  can  annihilate  itself^  as  that  it    ^^'^- 
can  make  itself.  ^' 


So  much  concerning  the  first  and  capital  article  of  all  re- 
ligion^ the  existence  and  being  of  a  God ;  which  ought  not  to 
be  proved  by  any  authorities  from  scripture,  unless  from  the 
recitals  that  are  given  in  it  concerning  miracles^  as  was 
already  hinted  at.  But  as  to  the  authority  of  such  passages 
in  scripture,  which  a£Srm  that  there  is  a  God,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  before  we  can  be  bound  to  submit  to  them, 
we  must  believe  three  propositions  antecedent  to  that; 
1.  That  there  is  a  God.  2.  That  all  his  words  are  true. 
3.  That  these  are  his  words.  What,  therefore,  must  be  be- 
lieved before  we  acknowledge  the  scriptures  cannot  be  proved 
out  of  them.  It  is  then  a  strange  assertion,  to  say,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  cannot  be  proved  by  the  light  of  nature,  but 
must  be  ])roved  by  the  scriptures ;  since  our  being  assured 
that  there  is  a  Gbd  is  the  first  principle  upon  whidi  the  au- 
thority of  the  scriptures  depends. 

The  second  proposition  in  the  Article  is.  That  there  is  but 
one  God.  As  to  this,  the  common  argument,  by  which  it  is 
proved,  is  the  order  of  the  world ;  fcx)m  whence  it  is  inferred, 
that  there  cannot  be  more  gods  than  one,  since,  where  there 
arc  more  than  one,  there  must  happen  diversity  and  confu- 
sion. This  is  by  some  thought  to  be  no  good  reason ;  for  if 
there  are  more  gods,  that  is,  more  beings  infinitely  perfect, 
they  will  always  think  the  same  thing,  and  be  knit  together 
mth  an  entire  love.  It  is  true,  in  things  of  a  moral  nature, 
this  must  so  happen :  for  beings  infinitely  perfect  must  ever 
agree.  But  in  physical  things,  capable  of  no  morality,  as  in 
creating  the  world  sooner  or  later,  and  the  difierent  systems 
of  beings,  with  a  thousand  other  things  that  have  no  moral 
goodness  in  them,  different  beings  infinitely  perfect  might 
have  different  thoughts.  So  this  argument  seems  still  of 
great  force  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  The  other  argu- 
ment from  reason,  to  prove  the  unity  of  God,  is  firom  the 
notion  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect.  For  a  superiority  over 
all  other  beings  comes  so  naturally  into  the  idea  of  infinite 
perfection,  that  we  cannot  separate  it  from  it.  A  Being 
therefore,  that  has  not  all  other  beings  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate to  i^  cannot  be  infinitely  perfect ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  there  is  but  one  God.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  unity  of 
God  seems  to  be  so  frequently  and  so  plainly  asserted  in  the 
scripture,  that  we  see  it  was  the  chief  design  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  both  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  establish  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  false  opinionsjof  the  heathen  concerning 
a  diterrity  of  gods.  This  is  often  repeated  in  the  most 
solemn  words,  as,  *^  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Deut.vi.4. 

•  TTW  rrVrV'  ^Trh\^  nin^  '^TtirW^  y»t27   •  Hear,  Israel,  JehovA.  our 
God,  is  one  Jehovah.*     On  this  passage  the  Jews  lay  great  stress ;  and  it  is  one 
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ART.    God.'     It  IB  the  fbr»t  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  ^Tfaoa 

^ [' shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me/    And  all  things  in  heayen 

iMi.xliv.6.  and  earth  are  often  said  to  be  made  by  this  one  God.    Negar 

8.  tive  words  are  also  often  used^  ^  There  is  none  other  God  but 

one :  besides  me  there  is  none  else,  and  I  know  no  other*  :^ 

the  going  after  other  gods  is  reckoned  the  highest  and  the 

John  zvii.  most  unpardonable  act  of  idolatry.    The  New  Testament  goes 

3.  on  in  the  same  strain.     Christ  speaks  of  the  only  true  Gody 

1  Cor^  lu  and  that  he  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped  and  served ;  all  the 

5, 6.         apostles  do  frequently  afiirm  the  same  thing :  they  make  the 

believing  of  one  God,  in  opposition  to  the  many  Gods  of  the 

heathens,  the  chief  article  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  they 

Kph.  iv.  4,  lay  down  this  as  the  chief  groimd  of  our  obligation  to  mutual 

5>  6.         j^yg  ^^^  union  among  ourselves.  That  ^  there  is  one  God,  one 

Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.'    Now,  since  we  are  sure  that 

there  is  but  one  Messias,  and  one  doctrine  delivered  by  him, 

it  will  clearly  follow  that  there  must  be  but  one  God. 

So  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  is  clearly  proved  both 
from  the  order  and  government  of  the  world,  from  the  idea 
of  infinite  perfection,  and  from  those  express  declarations  that 
are  made  concerning  it  in  the  scriptures ;  which  last  is  a  full 
proof  to  all  such  as  own  and  submit  to  them. 

The  third  head  in  this  Article  is  that  which  is  n^atively 
expressed,  that  God  is  mthout  body,  parts,  or  passions.  In 
general,  aJl  these  are  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  in- 
finite perfection,  and  they  appear  so  evidently  to  be  imper- 
fections, that  this  part  of  the  Article  will  need  little  explana- 
tion. We  do  plainly  perceive  that  our  bodies  are  clogs  to 
our  minds;  and  all  the  use,  that  even  the  purest  sort  of  body, 
in  an  estate  conceived  to  be  glorified,  can  be  of  to  a  mind,  is 
to  be  an  instrument  of  local  motion,  or  to  be  a  repository 
of  ideas  for  memory  and  ima^nation:  but  God,  who  is  every 
where,  and  is  one  pure  and  simple  act,  can  have  no  such  use 
for  a  body.  A  mind  dwelling  in  a  body  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  it;  yet  in  some  respects  is  under  it.  We,  who  feel 
how  an  act  of  our  mind  can  so  direct  the  motions  of  our 
body  that  a  thought  sets  our  limbs  and  joints  a  going,  can, 
from  thence,  conceive  how  that  the  whole  extent  of  matter 
should  receive  such  motions  as  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Mind 
give  it ;  but  yet  not  as  a  body  united  to  it,  or  that  the  Peity 
either  needs  such  a  body,  or  can  receive  any  trouble  from  it. 
Thus  far  the  apprehension  of  the  thing  is  very  plainly  made 

of  tli«  four  passages  which  they  write  on  their  phylacteries.  On  the  word  Elohin, 
Simeon  Ben  Joachi  says,  *  Come  and  see  the  mvstery  of  the  word  Elohim :  there 
are  three  degrees,  and  each  degree  is  by  itself  alone,  and  yet  they  are  all  one,  and 
joined  togetiier  in  one,  and  are  not  divided  from  eaeh  other. '-~fiff^ster*s  Comprt" 
hcMxv  BUtk* — Note  on  the  pattogo,  — (.^i>*3 

*  The  nassage  stands  thus  in  Isa.  xliv.  6.  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of 
Israel,  ana  his  redeemer  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  laat ; 
and  beside  me  there  it  no  God.*  These  titles  are  tn  the  New  Testament  fdven  to 
the  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  Rev.  i.  8,  11—13,17,  18.  and  xxii.  12,  13,  16.— [En.] 
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out  to  us.  Our  thoughts  put  some  parts  of  our  body  in  a  A  RT. 
present  xnotian^  when  the  organization  is  regular^  and  all  the  ^- 
parts  are  exact,  and  when  there  is  no  obstruction  in  those  ves- 
seb  or  passages^  through  which  that  heat  and  those  spirits,  do 
pass,  that  cause  the  motion.  We  do  in  this  perceive,  that  a 
thought  does  command  matter ;  but  our  minds  are  limited  to 
our  bodies,  and  these  do  not  obey  them,  but  as  they  are  in 
an  exact  disposition  and  a  fitness  to  be  so  moved.  Now 
these  are  plain  imperfections;  but,  removing  them  from  God, 
we  can  from  thence  apprehend  that  all  the  matter  in  the  uni* 
verse  may  be  so  entirely  subject  to  the  Divine  Mind,  that  it 
shall  move  and  be  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  he  wiU  have 
it  to  be.     This  is  that  which  all  men  do  agree  in. 

But  many  of  the  philosophers  thought  that  matter,  though 
it  was  moved  and  moulded  by  God  at  his  pleasure,  yet  was 
not  made  by  him^  but  was  self-existent,  and  was  a  passive 
principle,  but  coexistent  to  the  Deity,  which  they  thought 
was  the  active  principle:  from  whence  some  have  thought, 
that  the  belief  of  two  gods,  one  good  and  another  bad,  did 
spring :  though  others  imagine  that  the  belief  of  a  bad  god 
did  arise  from  the  corruption  of  that  tradition  concerning 
fallen  angels,  as  was  before  suggested.     The  philosophers 
could  not  apprehend  that  things    could  be  made   out  of 
nothing,  and  therefore  they  believed  that  matter  was  co- 
eternal  with  God.     But  it  is  as  hard  to  apprehend  how  a 
mind,  by  its  thought,  should  give  motion  to  matter,  as  how  it 
should  give  it  being.    A  being  not  made  by  God  is  not  so 
easily  conceivable  to  be  under  the  acts  of  his  mind,  as  that 
wfaicii  is  made  by  him.    This  conceit  plainly  destroys  infinite 
perfection,  which  cannot  be  in  God,  if  all  beings  are  not  from 
him,  and  under  his  authority ;  besides  that,  successive  dura- 
tion has  been  already  proved   inconsistent  with  eternity. 
This  opinion  of  the  worlo^s  being  a  body  to  God,  as  the  mind 
tiiat  dwells  in  it,  and  actuates  it,  is  the  foundation  of  atheisms 
for  if  it  be  once  thought  that  God  can  do  nothing  without 
such  a  body,  then,  as  this  destroys  the  idea  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, so  it  makes  way  to  this  conceit,  that  since  matter  is 
visible,  and  God  invisible,  there  is  no  other  God,  but  the  vast 
extent  of  the  universe.    It  is  true,  God  has  often  shewed  him- 
self in  visible  appearances ;  but  that  was  only  his  putting  a 
special  quantity  of  matter  into  such  motions,  as  should  give  a 
great  and  astonishing  idea  of  his  nature,  from  that  appear- 
ance :  which  was  both  the  effect  of  his  power,  and  the  symbol 
of  his  presence.     And  thus  what  glorious  representations 
soever  were  made  either  on  mount  Sinai,  or  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud,  and  cloud  of  glory,  those  were  no  indications  of 
God^s  having  a  body ;  but  were  only  manifestations,  suited 
to  beget  such  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  dwelt  in 
bodies,  as  might  lay  the  principles  and  foundations  of  reli- 
gion deep  in  them.    The  language  of  the  scriptures  speaks  to 
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ART.  the  capacities  of  men^  and  even  of  mde  men  in  dark  times, 
^'  in  which  most  of  the  Scriptures  were  writ:  but,  though  God 
is  spoke  of  as  having  a  face,  eves,  ears,  a  smelling,  hands  and 
feet,  and  as  coming  down  to  view  things  on  earth,  aU  this  is 
expressed  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  way  suitable  to  a  pure  spirit.  For  the  great  care  that 
was  used,  even  under  the  most  imperfect  state  of  revelation, 
to  keep  men  from  framing  any  image  or  similitude  of  the 
Deity,  shewed  that  it  was  far  from  the  meaning  of  those  ex- 

!>ressions,  that  God  had  an  organized  body.  These  do  there- 
ore  signify  only  the  several  varieties  of  Providence.  When 
God  was  pleased  with  a  nation,  his  face  was  said  to  sHne 
upon  it ;  for  so  a  man  looks  towards  those  whom  he  loves, 
llie  particular  care  he  takes  of  them,  and  the  answering  their 
prayers,  is  expressed  bv  figures  borrowed  from  eye9  and  ear 9: 
the  peculiar  dispensations  of  rewards  and  punishments  are 
expressed  by  his  hands;  and  the  exactness  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom  is  expressed  by  commg  down  to  view  the  state  of 
human  affidrs.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  God  has  no  body :  nor 
has  he  parts,  for  we  can  apprehend  no  parts  but  of  a  body : 
so,  since  it  is  certain  that  God  has  no  body,  he  can  have  no 
parts:  something  like  parts  does  indeed  belong  to  spirits, 
which  are  their  thoughts  distinct  fit>m  their  being,  and  they 
have  a  succession  of  them,  and  do  oft  change  ti^em.  But 
infinite  perfection  excludes  this  from  the  idea  of  God ;  suc- 
cessive thoughts,  as  well  as  successive  duration,  seem  in- 
consistent both  with  eternity,  and  with  infinite  perfection. 
Therefore  the  essence  of  Grod  is  one  perfect  thought,  in  which 
he  both  views  and  wills  all  things :  and  though  his  transient 
acts  that  pass  out  of  the  divine  essence,  such  as  creation, 
providence,  and  miracles,  are  done  in  a  succession  of  time ; 
yet  his  immanent  acts,  his  knowledge  and  his  decrees,  are 
one  with  his  essence.  Distinct  thoughts  are  plainly  an  im- 
perfection, and  argue  a  progress  in  knowledge,  and  a  delibe- 
ration in  council,  which  carry  defect  and  infirmity  in  them. 
To  conceive  how  this  is  in  God  is  far  above  our  capacity : 
who,  though  we  feel  our  imperfection  in  successive  acts,  yet 
cannot  apprehend  how  all  things  can  be  both  seen  and  de- 
termined oy  one  single  thought.  But  the  divine  Essence 
bein^  so  infinitely  above  us,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  can  frBme 
no  distinct  act  concerning  its  knowledge  or  will. 

There  is  indeed  a  vast  difficulty  that  arises  here;  for 
those  acts  of  God  are  supposed  fi^e;  so  that  they  might 
have  been  otherwise  than  we  see  they  are :  and  then  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  they  shotdd  be  one  with  the  divine 
Essence,  to  which  necessary  existence  does  certainly  belong. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  those  acts  are  necessary,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise :  for,  since  all  God's  transient  acts  are  the 
certain  efiects  of  his  immanent  ones,  if  the  immanent  ones 
are  necessary,  then  the  transient  must  be  so  likewise,  and  so 
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every  thing  must  be  necessaxy:  a  chain  of  necessary  fate  art. 
must  run  through  the  whole  order  of  things;  and  God  him-  '' 
self  then  is  no  free  being,  but  acts  by  a  necessity  of  nature. 
This  some  have  thought  was  no  absurdity:  God  is  neces- 
sarily just,  true,  and  good,  not  by  any  extrinsic  necessity,  for 
that  would  import  an  outward  limitation,  which  destroys  the 
idea  of  God;  but  by  an  intrinsic  necessity  that  arises  from 
his  own  infinite  perfection.  Some  have  from  hence  thought 
that,  since  God  acts  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  things 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are;  for  what  is 
infinitely  wise  or  good  cannot  be  altered,  or  made  either 
better  or  worse.  But  this  seems  on  the  other  hand  very 
hard  to  conceive :  for  it  would  follow  from  thence,  that  God 
could  neither  have  made  the  world  sooner  nor  later,  nor  any 
other  way  than  now  it  is :  nor  could  he  have  done  any  one 
thing  otherwise  than  as  it  is  done.  This  seems  to  establish 
fete,  and  to  destroy  industry  and  all  prayers  and  endeavours. 
Thus  there  are  such  great  difficulties  on  all  hands  in  Uiis 
matter  that  it  is  much  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to  adore 
what  is  above  our  apprehensions,  rather  than  to  inquire  too 
curiously,  or  determme  too  boldly  in  it.  It  is  certain  that 
God  acts  both  freely  and  perfectly:  nor  b  he  a  Being  subject 
to  change,  or  to  new  acts;  but  he  is  what  he  is,  both  infinite 
and  incomprehensible:  we  can  neither  apprehend  how  he 
made,  nor  how  he  executes  his  decrees.  So  we  must  leave 
this  difficulty,  without  pretending  that  we  can  explain  it,  or 
answer  the  objections  that  arise  against  all  the  several  ways 
by  which  divines  have  endeavoured  to  resolve  it. 

The  third  thing  under  the  head  I  now  consider  is,  God's 
being  without  passions.  That  will  be  soon  explained.  Pas- 
sion is  an  agitation  that  supposes  a  succession  of  thoughts, 
together  with  a  trouble  for  what  is  past,  and  a  fear  of  missing 
what  is  aimed  at.  It  arises  out  of  a  heat  of  mind,  and  pro- 
duces a  vehemence  of  action.  Now  all  these  are  such  mani- 
fest imperfections,  that  it  does  plainly  appear  they  cannot 
consist  with  infinite  perfection.  Yet  after  all  this,  there  are 
several  passions,  such  as  anger,  fury,  jealousy,  and  revenge, 
bowels  of  mercy,  compassion  and  pity,  joy  and  sorrow,  that  are 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  common  forms  of  speech,  that  occur 
often  in  scripture,  as  was  formerly  observed,  with  relation  to 
those  figures  that  are  taken  from  the  parts  of  a  human  body. 
Ptosion  produces  a  vehemence  of  action :  so,  when  there  is 
in  the  providences  of  God  such  a  vehemence  as,  according  to 
the  manner  of  men,  would  import  a  passion,  then  that  passion 
is  ascribed  to  God:  when  he  pimishes  men  for  sin,  he  is 
said  to  be  angry:  when  he  does  that  by  severe  and  re- 
doubled strokes,  he  is  said  to  be  full  of  fury  and  revenge : 
when  he  punishes  for  idolatry,  or  any  dishonour  done  himself, 
he  is  said  to  be  jealous :  when  he  changes  the  course  of  his 
proceedings,  he  is  said  to  repent ;  when  his  dispensations  of 
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ART.   proyidenoe  are  very  gentle,  and  his  judgments  come  slowly 

'•       prom  him,  he  is  said  to  have   bowels.      And  thus   all  the 

varieties  of  Providence  come  to  be  expressed  by  all  that 

variety  of  passions,  which  among  men  might  give  occasion  to 

such  a  variety  of  proceeding. 

The  fourth  head  in  this  article  is  concerning  the  power, 
trisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  that  he  is  infinite  in  them.  If 
he  can  give  being  to  things  that  are  not,  and  can  also  give  all 
the  possibilities  of  motion,  size,  and  shape,  to  beings  that  do 
exist,  here  is  power  without  bounds.  A  power  of  creating 
must  be  infinite,  since  nothing  can  resist  it.  If  some  things 
are  in  their  own  nature  impossible,  that  does  not  arise  from 
the  want  of  power  in  God,  which  extends  to  every  thing  that 
is  possible.  But  that,  which  is  si:q)posed  to  be  impossible  of 
its  own  nature,  cannot  actually  be :  otherwise  a  thing  might 
botii  be  and  not  be;  and  it  is  perceptible  to  every  man  that 
this  is  impossible.  It  is  not  want  of  power  in  God,  that  he 
cannot  lie  nor  sin:  it  is  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Divine 
nature  that  makes  this  impossible,  by  reason  of  his  infinite 
perfection.  Nor  is  it  a  want  of  power  in  God,  that  the  truth 
of  propositions  concerning  things  that  are  past,  as  that  yes- 
terday once  was,  is  unalterable.  Among  impossibilities,  one 
is,  to  take  from  any  being  that  which  is  essential  to  it.  God 
can  annihilate  every  being  at  his  pleasure;  for,  as  he  gave 
being  with  a  thought,  so  he  can  destroy  it  with  another :  and 
this  does  fully  assert  the  infinite  power  of  God.  But  if  he 
has  made  beings  with  such  peculiar  essences,  as  that  matter 
must  be  extended  and  impenetrable,  and  that  it  is  capable  of 
peculiar  surfaces  and  other  modes,  which  are  only  its  differ- 
ent sizes  and  shapes,  then  matter  cannot  be,  and  yet  not  be, 
extended;  nor  can  these  modes  subsist,  if  the  matter  of 
whidi  they  are  the  modes  is  withdrawn.  The  infinite  power 
of  Gk>d  is  fully  believed  by  those  who  acknowledge  both  his 
power  of  creating  and  annihilating;  together  with  a  power  of 
disposing  of  the  whole  creation,  according  to  the  possibilities 
of  every  part  or  individual  of  it;  though  they  cannot  con- 
ceive a  possibility  of  separating  the  essential  properties  of 
any  beine  from  itself;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  may  both  be, 
and  not  be,  at  the  same  time;  since  an  essential  property  is 
that  which  cannot  be  without  that  substance  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  wisdom  of  Gk>d  consists  first  in  his  seeing  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  things,  and  then  in  his  knowing  all  things  that  either 
are,  or  ever  were,  or  shall  be :  the  former  is  called  the  know- 
ledge of  simple  intettiffence  or  apprehension ;  the  other  is  called 
the  knowledge  of  vision.  The  one  arises  from  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  Essence,  by  which  he  apprehends  whatever  is 
possible ;  the  other  arises  from  his  own  decrees,  in  which  the 
whole  order  of  things  is  fixed.  But  besides  these  two  ideas 
that  we  can  frame  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  some  have 
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imagined  a  third  kxioviedge,  wMch^  because  it  is  of  a  middle  ART. 
order  betwixt  tnteUigence  and  viriony  they  have  called  a  middle  ^ 
knowledge;  which  is  the  knowing  certainly  how,  according  to 
all  the  possibilities  of  circumstances  in  which  free  agents 
might  be  put,  they  should  choose  and  act.  Some  have  thought 
that  this  was  a  vain  and  needless  conceit ;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  knowledge  should  be  certain^  or  more  than 
conjectural;  and^  since  conjecture  implies  doubt,  it  is  an 
imperfect  act,  and  so  does  not  become  a  Being  of  infinite  pe^ 
fection.  But  others  have  thought  that  the  infinite  perfection 
of  the  divine  Mind  must  go  so  far  as  to  foresee  certainly  what 
free  ereatures  are  to  do ;  since  upon  this  foresight  only  they 
imagine  that  the  justice  or  goodness  of  God  in  his  providence 
can  be  made  out  or  defended.  It  seemed  fit  to  mention  this 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  but  it  will  be  then  proper  to  in- 
quire more  carefully  about  it,  when  the  article  of  predestinatum 
is  explained. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  idea  of  the  goodness  of  God 
most  carefully ;  for  we  naturally  enough  frame  great  and  just 
ideas  of  power  and  wisdom ;  but  we  easily  fall  into  false  con- 
ceits of  goodness.  This  is  tiiat  of  all  the  divine  perfections  in 
which  we  are  the  most  concerned,  and  so  we  ought  to  be  the 
most  careful  to  frame  true  ideas  of  it :  it  is  also  that,  of  all 
God^s  attributes,  of  which  the  scriptures  speak  most  copiously. 
Infinite  goodness  is  a  tendency  to  communicate  the  divine 
perfections  to  all  created  beings,  according  to  their  several 
capacities.  God  is  original  goodness,  all  perfect  and  happy 
in  himself,  acting  and  seeing  every  thin?  in  a  perfect  light ; 
and  he  having  made  rational  beings  capable  of  some  degrees 
of  his  fight;,  purity,  and  perfection,  the  first  and  primary  act 
of  goodness  is  to  propose  to  them  such  means  as  may  raise 
them  to  these,  to  fcumish  them  with  them,  to  move  them  oft 
to  them,  to  aecept  and  to  assist  their  sincere  endeavours  after 
them.  A  second  act  of  goodness,  which  is  but  in  order  to  the 
first,  is  to  pity  those  miseries  into  which  men  fall,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  principle  or  possibility  left  in  them  of  their 
becoming  good ;  to  pardon  all  such  sins  as  men  have  com- 
mitted, who  turn  to  the  purposes  of  becoming  seriously  good, 
and  to  pass  by  all  the  frailties  and  errors  of  those  who  are 
truly  and  upon  the  main  good,  though  surprise  and  strong 
temptations  prove  often  too  hard  for  them.  These  two  give 
us  as  full  an  idea  as  we  can  have  of  perfect  goodness ;  whose 
first  aim  must  be  the  making  us  good,  and  like  to  that  original 
goodness :  pity  and  pardon  coming  in  but  in  a  subsidiary  way, 
to  carry  on  the  main  design  of  making  men  truly  good. 
The^ore  the  chief  act  and  design  of  goodness  is  the  making 
OS  truly  good ;  and,  when  any  person  falls  below  that  possi- 
bility, he  is  no  more  the  object  of  pitv  or  pardon,  because  he 
is  no  more  capable  of  becoming  good.  Pardon  is  offered  on 
design  to  make  us  really  good ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  sought  for, 
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ART.  nor  rested  in,  but  in  order  to  a  farther  end,  which  is  the 
^'  reforming  our  natures^  and  the  making  us  partakers  of  the 
~~  divine  nature.  We  are  not  therefore  to  frame  ideas  of  a 
feeble  goodness  in  Grod>  that  yields  to-  importunate  cries^  or 
that  melts  at  a  vast  degree  of  misery.  Tenderness  in  human 
nature  is  a  great  ornament  and  perfection^  necessary  to  dispose 
us  to  much  benignity  and  mercy:  but,  in  the  common  ad* 
ministration  of  justice^  this  tenderness  roust  be  restrained; 
otherwise  it  would  slacken  the  rigour  of  punishment  too  much^ 
which  might  dissolve  the  order  and  peace  of  human  societies. 
But  since  we  cannot  see  into  the  truth  of  men's  hearts^  a 
charitable  disposition  and  a  compassionate  temper  are  neces- 
sary to  make  men  sodable  and  kind^  gentle  and  humane. 
God,  who  sees  our  hearts,  and  is  ever  assisting  all  our  endea- 
vours to  become  truly  good,  needs  not  this  tenderness,  nor  is 
he  indeed  capable  of  it;  for,  after  all  its  beauty  with  relation 
to  the  state  wherein  we  are  now  j^ut,  yet,  in  itself  it  implies 
imperfection.  Nor  can  the  misenes  and  bowlings  of  wicked 
beuigs,  after  all  the  seeds  and  possibilities  of  goodness  are 
utteny  extinguished  in  them,  give  any  pity  to  the  divine 
Being.  These  are  no  longer  ihe  object  of  the  primary  act  of 
his  goodness,  and  ther^ore  they  cannot  come  under  its 
secondary  acts.  It  is  of  such  great  consequence  to  settle  this 
notion  right  in  our  minds,  ti^t  it  well  deserves  to  be  so 
copiously  opened ;  since  we  now  see  in  what  respects  God's 
goodness  is  without  bounds^  and  infinite ;  that  is,  it  reaches 
to  all  men,  after  all  sins  whatsoever,  as  long  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  becoming  good.  It  is  not  a  limitation  of  the  divme 
goodness  to  say,  tibat  some  men  and  some  states  are  beyond 
it;  no  more  than  it  is  a  limitation  of  his  power  to  say,  that 
he  cannot  sin,  or  cannot  do  impossibilities :  for  a  goodness, 
towards  persons  not  capable  of  becoming  good,  is  a  goodness 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  infinite  purity  and  holiness  of 
God.  It  is  such  a  goodness,  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  the 
world,  it  would  encourage  men  to  live  in  sin,  and  to  think 
that  a  few  acts  of  homa£;e  offered  to  God,  perhaps  in  our 
last  extremities,  could  so  &r  please  him,  as  to  bribe  and  cor- 
rupt him. 

This  is  that  which  makes  idolatry  so  great  a  sin,  so  often 
forbid  by  God,  and  so  severely  punished,  not  only  as  it  is 
injurious  to  the  majesty  of  God,  but  because  it  corrupts  the 
ideas  or  notions  of  God.  Those  ideas  rightiy  formed  are  the 
basis  upon  which  all  religion  is  built.  The  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  a  new  and  godUke  nature  spring  up  in  us  as  we  form 
ourselves  upon  the  true  ideas  or  notions  oi  God.  Therefore, 
when  God  is  proposed  to  be  adored  by  us  under  a  visible 
shape  or  image,  all  the  acts  of  religion  offered  to  it  are  only 
so  many  pieces  of  pageantry,  and  end  in  the  flattering  and 
the  ma^iifyings  of  it  with  much  pomp,  cruelty,  or  lascivious- 
ness,  according  to  the  different  genius  of  sevend  nations.    So 
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the  fonnmg  a  fialse  notion  of  the  goodness  of  God^  as  a  tender-   ART. 

ness  that  is  to  be  overcome  with  importunities  and  bowlings, |;__ 

and  other  submissions^  and  not  to  be  gained  only  by  becom- 
ing like  him,  is  a  capital  and  fundamental  error  in  religion. 

The  next  branch  of  this  article  is,  God's  creating  and  pre-- 
serving  of  ail  things ;  and  that  both  material  substances,  which 
are  visible,  and  immaterial  and  spiritual  substances,  which  are 
invisible.  God's  creating  all  things  has  been  already  made 
out.  If  matter  could  neither  be  eternal,  nor  give  itself  a 
being,  then  it  must  have  its  being  from  God.  Creating  does 
naturally  import  infinite  power;  for  that  power  is  clearly 
without  bounds,  that  can  make  tilings  out  of  nothing:  a 
bounded  power,  which  can  only  shape  and  mould  matter^ 
must  suppose  it  to  have  a  being,  before  it  can  work  upon  it* 
We  cannot  indeed  form  a  distinct  thought  of  creation,  for  we 
cannot  apprehend  what  nothing  is.  The  nearest  approach  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  a  true  idea  of  this,  is,  the  considering  our 
own  thoughts ;  especially  our  ideas  of  mathematical  propor- 
tions, and  the  other  affections  of  bodies :  those  ideas  are  the 
modes  of  a  spiritual  substance ;  and  there  is  no  likeness  nor 
resemblance  between  them  and  the  modes  of  material  sub- 
stances, which  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  having  those 
ideas,  and  not  in  any  wise  the  matter  out  of  which  they  are 
formed.  Here  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  beings  brought  out  of 
nothing ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  vastly  below  creation,  and  is 
only  a  faint  resemblance  of  it. 

With  the  power  of  creating  we  must  also  join  that  of  anni- 
hilating, which  is  equal  to  it,  and  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  God,  because  we  plainly  perceive  it  to  be  a 
perfection.  The  recalling  into  nothing  a  being  brought  out  of 
nothing,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  infinite  power,  when  it 
thinks  fit  so  to  exert  itself.  There  is  a  common  notion  in  the 
world,  that  things  would  fall  back  into  nothing  of  themselves, 
if  they  were  not  preserved  by  the  same  inmiite  Power  that 
made  them :  but  without  question  it  is  an  act  of  the  same 
infinite  Power  to  reduce  a  being  to  nothing,  that  it  is  to  bring 
a  being  out  of  nothing :  so  whatever  has  once  a  being,  must 
of  its  nature  continue  still  to  be,  without  any  new  causality  or 
influence.  This  must  be  acknowledged,  imless  it  can  be  said, 
that  a  tendency  to  annihilation  is  the  consequent  of  a  created 
being.  But  as  this  would  make  the  preservation  of  the  world 
to  be  a  continued  violence  to  a  natural  tendency  that  is  in  all 
things ;  so  there  is  no  more  reason  to  imagine  that  beings 
have  a  tendency  to  annihilation,  than  that  nothing  had  a  ten- 
dency to  creation.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  any  thing  can 
have  a  tendencv  to  that  which  is  essentially  opposite  to  itself, 
and  is  destructive  of  it. 

The  preservation  of  things  is  the  keeping  the  frame  of 
nature,  and  the  order  of  the  universe,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  the  supreme  Mind.     It  is  true,  natural 

d2 
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ART.    agents  must  eyer  keep  the  course  in  which  they  are  once  put; 
^       and  the  great  heavenly  orbs^  as  well  as  all  smaller  motions^ 
must  ever  have  rolled  on  in  one  constant  channel^  when  they 
were  once  put  into  it ;  so  in  this  respect  it  may  seem  that 
conservation  by  a  special  act  is  not  necessary.    But  we  per- 
ceive a  freedom  in  our  own  natures^  and  a  power  that  our  mmds 
have,  not  only  to  move  our  own  bodies,  but  by  them,  and  by 
the  help  of  such  engines  as  we  can  invent,  we  make  a  vast 
change  m  this  earth  from  what  it  would  be,  if  it  were  left  un- 
wrought.    In  a  course  of  some  ages,  the  whole  world,  by  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  would  be  a  forest :  both  earth  and 
air  are  very  much  different  frt)m  what  they  would  be,  if  men 
were  not  free  agents,  and  did  not  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
thereby  purify  the  air.    The  working  of  mines,  minerals,  and 
other  fossils,  makes  also  a  great  change  in  its  bowels ;  it  gives 
vent  to  some  damps  which  might  much  affect  the  air,  and  it 
fi^es  the  earth  from  earthquakes.    Thus  the  industry  of  man 
has  in  many  respects  changed  both  earth  and  air  very  sensibly 
from  what  it  would  have  oeen,  if  the  world  had  not  those 
inhabitants  in  it.     Nor  do  we  know  what  natural  force  other 
spirits  inhabiting  in  or  about  it,  or  at  least  using  subtiller 
bodies,  may  have,  or  in  what  influences  or  operations  they 
may  exert  that  force  on  material  substances.     Upon  all  these 
accounts  it  is,  that  the  world  could  not  be  preserved  in  a  con- 
stant and  regular  state,  if  the  supreme  Mind  had  not  a  direc- 
tion both  of  men's  wills  and  actions,  and  of  the  course  of 
nature :  for,  unless  it  is  thought  that  man  is  really  no  free 
agent,  but  acts  in  a  chain  as  certainly  as  other  natural  agents 
do,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  by  the  interposition  of 
men's  minds,  together  witfi  their  power  over  matter,  the 
course  of  the  first  motion  that  was  given  to  the  universe  is  so 
changed,  that  if  there  is  not  a  constant  providence,  the  frame 
of  nature  must  go  out  of  the  channel  into  which  God  did  at 
first  put  it.    The  order  of  things  on  this  earth  takes  a  great 
turn  frx)m  the  wind,  both  as  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  operations  on  the  sea,  and  has  likewise  a  great 
influence  on  the  purity  of  the  air,  and,  by  consequence,  on 
men's  good  or  ill  healUi ;  and  the  wind,  or  the  agitation  of 
the  air,  turns  so  often  and  so  quick,  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
great  instrument  of  Providence^  upon  which  an  unconceivable 
variety  of  things  does  naturally  depend.     I  do  not  deny,  but 
that  it  may  be  said,  that  all  those  changes  in  the  air  arise 
from  certain  and  mechanical,  though  to  us  unknown,  causes ; 
which  may  be  supported  from  this,  that  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  stronger,  the 
wind  and  weather  are  more  regular ;  though  even  that  admits 
of  great  exceptions :  yet  it  has  been  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that,  besides  the  natural  causes  of  the  alterations  in 
the  air,  they  are  under  a  particular  influence  and  direction  of 
Providence :  and  it  is  in  itself  highly  probable,  to  say  no  more 
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uf  lU  This  loay  either  be  managed  immediately  by  the  acts  ART. 
of  the  divine  ^find,  to  which  nature  readily  obeys,  or  by  some  ^' 
subaltern  mind,  or  angel^  which  may  have  as  natural  an  effi- 
ciency  over  an  extent  of  matter  proportioned  to  its  capacity, 
as  a  man  has  over  his  own  body,  and  over  that  compass  of 
matter  that  is  within  his  reach.  Which  way  soever  God 
governs  the  world,  and  what  influence  soever  he  has  over 
men's  minds,  we  are  sure  that  the  governing  and  preserving 
his  own  workmanship  is  so  plainly  a  perfection,  that  it  must 
belong  to  a  Being  infinitely  perfect :  and  there  is  such  a  chain 
in  things,  those  of  the  greatest  consequence  arising  often  from 
smaU  and  inconsiderable  ones,  that  we  cannot  imagine  a 
Providence,  unless  we  believe  every  thing  to  be  within  its 
care  and  view. 

The  only  difficulty  that  has  been  made  in  apprehending 
this  has  arisen  from  the  narrowness  of  men's  minds,  who 
have  measured  God  rather  by  their  own  measure  and  capacity, 
than  by  that  of  infinite  perfection,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
sidere<(  will  put  an  end  to  all  farther  doubtings  about  it. 
When  we  perceive  that  a  vast  nimiber  of  objects  enter  in  at 
our  eye  by  a  very  small  passage,  and  yet  are  so  little  jumbled 
in  that  crowd,  that  they  open  themselves  regularly,  though 
there  is  no  great  space  for  that  neither ;  and  that  they  give  us 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  many  objects  that  lie  before  us, 
some  even  at  a  vast  distance  from  us,  both  of  their  nature, 
colour,  and  size ;  and  by  a  secret  geometry,  from  the  angles 
ihat  they  make  in  our  eye,  we  judge  of  the  distance  of  all  ob- 
jects both  from  us,  and  from  one  another.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  vast  number  of  figures  that  we  receive  and  retain  long  and 
with  great  order  in  our  brains,  wliich  we  easily  fetch  up  either  in 
our  thoughts  or  in  our  discourses,  we  shall  find  it  less  difficult 
to  apprehend  how  an  infinite  mind  should  have  the  universal 
view  of  all  things  ever  present  before  it.  It  is  true,  we  do 
not  so  easily  conceive  how  free  minds  are  imder  this  Pro- 
vidence, as  how  natural  agents  should  always  move  at  its 
direction.  But  we  perceive  that  one  mind  can  work  upon 
another.  A  man  raises  a  soimd  of  words,  which  carry  such 
signs  of  his  inward  thoughts,  that,  by  this  motion  in  the  air, 
another  man's  ear  is  so  struck  upon  that  thereby  an  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  his  brain,  by  which  he  not  only  conceives 
what  the  other  man's  thought  was,  but  is  very  powerfully 
inclined  to  consent  to  it,  and  to  concur  with  it.  All  this  is  a 
l^reat  way  about,  and  could  not  be  easily  apprehended  by  us, 
if  we  had  not  a  clear  and  constant  perception  of  it.  Now 
since  all  this  is  brought  about  by  a  motion  upon  our  brains, 
according  to  the  force  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  affected, 
it  is  very  reasonable  for  us  to  apprehend  that  the  supreme 
'Mind  can,,  besides  many  other  ways  to  us  less  known,  put 
sudh  motions  in  our  brain,  as  may  give  us  all  such  thougnts 
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ART.    as  it  intends  to  impress  upon  tts,  in  as  strong  and  effectual  a 
'*       manner  as  may  fully  answer  all  its  purposes. 

The  great  objection  that  lies  against  tlie  power  and  the 
goodness  of  Providence^  from  all  that  evil  that  is  in  the  worlds 
which  God  is  either  not  willing  or  not  able  to  hinder,  will  be 
more  properly  considered  in  another  place ;  at  present  it  in 
enough  in  general  to  observe,  that  (jod's  providence  must 
carry  on  every  thing  according  to  its  nature ;  and  since  he  haa 
made  some  free  beings  capable  of  thought,  and  of  good  and 
evil,  we  must  believe,  that,  as  the  course  of  nature  is  not  oft 
put  out  of  its  channel,  unless  when  some  extraordinary  thing 
IS  to  be  done,  in  order  to  some  great  end,  so,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  free  agents,  they  must  be  generally  left  to  their 
liberty,  and  not  put  too  oft  off  their  bias :  this  is  a  hint  to 
resolve  that  difficulty  by,  concerning  all  the  moral  evil,  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  physical 
evil  that  is  in  the  world.  A  providence  thus  settded,  that  ex- 
tends itaelf  to  all  things  both  natural  and  free,  is  necessary  to 
preserve  religion,  to  engage  us  to  prayers,  praises,  and  to  a 
dependence  on  it,  and  a  submission  to  it.  Some  have  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  this  farther,  and  so  they  make  God  to 
be  the  first  and  immediate  cause  of  every  action  or  motion. 
This  some  modern  writers  have  taken  from  the  schools,  and 
have  dressed  it  in  new  phrases  of  general  laws,  particular  wills> 
and  occasional  causes ;  and  so  they  express  or  explain  God's 
producing  every  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  his  raising 
every  sensation,  and,  by  the  same  parity  of  reason,  every 
cogitation  in  minds :  this  they  think  arises  out  of  the  idea  of 
infinite  perfection,  and  fully  answers  these  words  of  the  scrip*- 
tures,  that  ^in  God  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.*  To 
others  all  this  seems  first  unnecessary ;  for,  if  God  has  made 
matter  capable  of  motion,  and  capable  of  receiving  it  from  the 
stroke  or  impulse  that  another  piece  of  matter  gives  it,  this 
comes  as  truly  from  God,  as  if  he  did  immediately  give  every 
motion  by  an  act  of  his  own  will.  It  seems  more  suitable  to 
the  beauty  of  his  workmanship,  to  think  that  he  has  so  framed 
things  that  they  hold  on  in  that  course  in  which  he  has  put 
them,  than  to  make  him  peipetually  produce  every  new 
motion.  And  the  bringing  God  immediately  into  every 
thing,  may,  by  an  odd  reverse  of  effects,  make  the  world 
think  that  every  thing  is  done  as  much  without  him,  as  odiers 
are  apt  to  imagine  tiiat  every  thin^  is  done  by  him.  And 
thougn  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  distinctly  apprehend  how  a 
motion  in  our  brain  should  raise  such  a  thought  as  answers 
to  it  in  our  minds ;  yet  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  think  that 
God  has  put  us  under  such  an  order  of  being  firom  which  that 
does  naturally  follow,  than  that  he  himself  should  interpose 
in  every  thought.  The  difficulty  of  apprehending  how  a  thing 
is  done,  can  be  no  prejudice  to  the  belief  of  it,  when  we  have 
the  infinite  power  of  God  in  our  thoughts,  who  may  be  as 
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easily  conceived  to  have  cmce  for  all  put  us  in  a  mcfthod  of  ART. 
receiving  such  sensations^  by  a  general  law  or  course  of  nature^  ^ 
as  to  give  us  new  ones  at  every  minute.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  against  this  is,  that  it  niakes  God  the  first  physical 
cause  of  aU  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world :  which,  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature,  so,  it  absolutely  destroys  all  liberty ;  and 
this  puts  an  end  to  all  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil^ 
and  consequently  to  all  religion.  And  as  for  those  laige  ex- 
pressions that  are  brought  from  scripture,  every  word  in  scrip- 
ture is  not  to  be  stretched  to  the  Utmost  physical  sense  to 
which  it  can  be  carried :  it  is  enough  if  a  sense  is  given  to  it, 
that  agrees  to  the  scope  of  it :  which  is  fully  answered  by 
acknowledging,  that  the  power  and  providence  of  God  is  over 
all  things,  and  that  it  directs  every  thing  to  wise  and  good 
ends,  from  which  nothing  is  hid,  by  which  nothing  is  forgot, 
and  to  which  nothing  can  resist.  This  scheme  of  providence 
fuUv  aerees  with  the  notion  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  and 
with  afi  that  the  scriptures  affirm  concerning  it ;  and  it  lays 
down  a  firm  foimdation  for  all  the  acts  and  exercises  of 
religion. 

As  to  the  power  and  providence  of  Gtod  with  relation  to 
invisible  beinss,  we  plainly  perceive  that  there  is  in  us  a 
jHinciple  capable  of  thought  and  liberty,  of  which,  by  dl  that 
appears  to  us,  matter  is  not  at  all  capable ;  after  its  utmost 
rennings  by  fires  and  furnaces,  it  is  still  passive,  and  has  no 
self-motion,  much  less  though!^  in  it.  Thought  seems  plainly 
to  arise  from  a  single  principle,  that  has  no  parts,  and  is  quite 
another  thing  than  the  motion  of  one  subtile  piece  of  matter 
upon  another  can  be  supposed  to  be.  If  thought  is  only 
motion^  then  no  part  of  us  thinks,  but  as  itbin  motion;  so  that 
only  the  moving  particles,  or  rather  their  surfaces,  that  strike 
upon  one  anomer,  do  think :  but  such  a  motion  must  end 
quiddv  in  the  dissipation  and  evaporation  of  the  whole  think- 
ing suostanoe ;  nor  can  any  of  the  quiescent  parts  have  any 
perception  of  such  thoughts,  or  any  reflection  upon  them. 
And  to  say  that  matter  may  have  otner  affections  unknown 
to  us  besides  motion,  by  which  it  may  think,  is  to  affirm  a 
thing  without  any  sort  of  reason :  it  is  rather  a  flying  from  an 
argument,  than  an  answering  it:  no  man  has  any  reason  to 
affirm  this,  nor  can  he  have  any.  And  besides,  all  our  cogita- 
tions of  immaterial  things,  proportions,  and  numbers,  do 
plainly  shew  that  we  have  a  beine  in  us  distinct  from  matter, 
that  rises  above  it,  and  command^  it :  we  perceive  we  have  a 
freedom  of  moving  and  acting  at  pleasure.  All  these  things 
give  us  a  dear  perception  of  a  being  that  is  in  us  distinct  from 
matter,  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  complete  ideas 
we  having  only  four  perceptions  of  its  nature  and  operations. 
1.  That  it  thinks.    2.  That  it  has  an  inward  power  of  choice. 

3.  That  by  its  will  it  can  move  and  command  the  body.   And, 

4.  That  it  is  in  a  dose  and  entire  union  with  it,  that  it  has  a 
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A  RT.    dependence  on  il^  as  to  many  of  ite  acts^  as  well  aa  an  autho- 
^       rity  over  it  in  many  other  things.    Such  a  being  that  baa  no 

'  parts  must  be  immortal  in  its  nature,  for  every  single  being  is 

mimortal*  It  is  only  the  union  of  parts  that  is  capable  of 
being  dissolved ;  that  which  has  no  parts  is  indissoluUie*  To 
this  two  obiections  are  made :  one  is^  that  beasts  seem  to 
have  both  uiought  and  fireedom^  though  in  a  lower  order:  if 
tiien  matter  can  be  eapable  of  this  in  any  degree  how  low 
soever,  a  higher  rectification  of  matter  may  be  capable  of  a 
higher  degree  of  it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  eimer  beasts 
have  no  thought  or  liberty  at  all,  and  are  only  pieces  of  finely 
organised  matter,  capable  of  many  subtile  motions,  that  come 
to  them  from  objects  without  them,  but  that  they  have  no 
sensation  nor  thought  at  all  about  them :  or,  since  how  pret^ 
tUy  soever  some  may  have  dressed  up  this  notion,  it  is  that 
which  human  nature  cannot  receive  or  bear ;  there  being  such 
evident  indications  of  even  high  degrees  of  reason  among  the 
beasts ;  it  is  more  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  there  may  be 
spirits  of  alower order  in  beasts,  that  have  in  them  a  capacity 
of  thinking  and  choosing;  but  that  so  entirely  imder  the  im^ 
pressions  of  matter,  that  tiiey  are  not  capable  of  that  large- 
ness, either  of  thought  or  hberty,  that  is  necessary  to  nuJce 
them  capable  of  good  or  evil,  of  rewards  and  punishments;  and 
that  therefore  they  may  be  perpetually  rollii^  about  from  one 
body  to  another.  Another  objection  to  the  belief  of  an  im^ 
material  substance  in  us  is,  that  we  feel  it  depends  so  entirely 
on  the  ftbric  and  state  of  the  brain,  that  a  disorder,  a  vapour, 
or  humour  in  it,  defaces  all  our  t^ouehts,  our  memory,  and 
imagination;  and,  since  we  find  that  which  we  call  mmd  sinks 
so  low  upon  a  disorder  of  the  body,  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
believe,  tiiat  it  ev^>orates,  and  b  quite  dissipated,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  our  bodies :  so  that  the  soul  is  nothing  out  the 
livelier  parts  of  the  blood,  called  the  animal  spirits.  In 
answer  to  this,  we  know  that  those  animal  spirits  are  of  such 
an  evanid  and  subtile  nature,  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual 
waste,  new  ones  always  succeeding  as  the  former  go  off:  but 
we  perceive  at  the  same  time  that  our  soul  is  a  stable  and 
permanent  being,  by  the  steadiness  ol  its  acts  and  thoughts ; 
we  being  for  many  years  plainly  the  same  beings,  and  there- 
fore our  souls  cannot  be  such  a  loose  and  evaporating  sub- 
stance as  those  spirits  are.  The  spirits  are  indeed  the  inward 
organs  of  the  mmd,  for  memory,  speech,  and  bodily  motion ; 
and,  as  these  flatten  or  are  wasted,  the  mind  is  less  able  to 
act :  as  when  the  eye  or  any  other  organ  of  sense  is  weakened, 
the  sensations  grow  feeble  on  that  side :  and  as  a  man  is  less 
able  to  work,  when  all  those  instruments  he  makes  use  of 
are  blunted ;  so  the  mind  may  sink  upon  a  decay  or  disorder 
in  those  spirits,  and  yet  be  of  a  nature  wholly  different  from 
them.  How  a  mind  should  work  on  matter,  cannot,  I  confess, 
be  clearly  comprehended.    It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  that 
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is'nct  a  direct  atheist,  that  the  thotights  of  tiie  supreme  Mind  A  RT. 
give  impressions  and  motions  to  matter.  So  our  thoughts  ^' 
mar  give  a  motion,  or  the  determination  of  motion,  to  matter^ 
•ana  yet  rise  firom  substances  wholly  different  from  it.  Nor 
is  it  inconceivable,  that  the  supreme  Mind  should  have  put 
our  minds  likewise  under  such  a  subordination  to  some  mate- 
rial motions,  that  out  of  them  peculiar  thoughts  should  arise 
in  us.  And  though  this  union  is  that  which  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly eonceire ;  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it,  equal  to  that 
of  our  imagining  that  matter  can  think  or  move  itself.  We 
perceive  that  we  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind  have 
thinking  principles  within  us;  so  from  tlience  it  is  easy 
enough  to  us  to  apprehend,  that  there  mav  be  other  thinking 
beings,  which  either  have  no  bodies  at  aU,  but  act  purely  as 
intellectual  substances :  or,  if  they  have  bodies,  that  they  are 
so  subtiliaed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  vast  quickness  of  motion, 
such  in  proportion  as  we  perceive  to  be  in  our  animal  spirits^ 
whidi  in  the  minute  that  our  minds  command  them,  are 
raising  motions  in  the  remotest  parts  of  our  bodies.  Such 
bodiea  may  also  be  so  thin  as  to  oe  invisible  to  ns ;  and  as 
among  men  some  are  good  and  some  bad,  and  of  the  bad 
some  seem  to  be  determinedly,  and,  as  to  all  appearance,  in- 
curably bad ;  so  tliere  may  have  been  a  time  and  state  of 
liberty,  in  which  those  spirits  were  left  to  their  choice^ 
whether  thw  would  continue  in  their  innocency,  or  £b11  from 
it;  and  such  as  continued  might  be  for  ever  fixed  in  that 
state,  or  exalted  to  higher  degrees  in  it :  and  such  as  feU  from 
it  might  fUl  irrecoverably  into  a  state  of  utter  apostacy  frt>m 
God,  and  of  rebellion  against  him.  There  is  nothing  m  this 
theory  that  is  incredible:  therefore,  if  the  scriptures  have 
told  us  any  thing  concerning  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  tiiem  upon  that  account :  besides  that,  there 
are  innumerable  histories  in  many  several  countries  and  ages 
of  the  world,  of  extraordinary  apparitions,  and  other  unac- 
countable performances,  t^at  could  only  have  been  done  by 
invisible  powers.  Many  of  those  are  so  well  attested,  that  it 
argues  a  strange  pitch  of  obstinacy,  to  refuse  to  believe  a 
matter  of  teLCt  when  it  is  weU  vouched,  and  when  there  is 
nothing  in  reason  to  oppose  it,  but  an  imwillingness  to  believe 
invisible  bdmgs.  It  is  true,  this  is  an  argument  in  which  a 
frtbulous  humour  will  go  far,  and  in  which  some  are  so  credu- 
lous as  to  swallow  down  every  thing ;  therefore  all  wise  men 
ought  to  suspend  their  belief,  and  not  to  go  too  fast :  but 
when  things  are  so  undeniably  attested,  that  there  is  no  rear 
'son  to  question  the  exactness  or  the  credit  of  the  witnesses, 
it  argues  a  mind  unreasonably  prepossessed  to  reject  all  such 
evidence. 

AH  those  invisible  beings  were  created  by  God,  and  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  emanations  or  rays  of  his  essence^ 
which  was  a  gross  conceit  of  such  philosophers  as  fancied  that 
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ART.  the  Deity  had  parts.  They  are  beings  crafted  by  him^  and 
^'  are  capaole  of  passing  through  various  scenes^  in  bodies  more 
or  less  refined.  In  this  life  the  state  of  our  minds  recdves 
vast  alterations  from  the  state  of  our  bodies,  which  ripen  gra- 
dually :  and  after  they  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  uiey 
cannot  hold  in  that  condition  long,  but  sink  down  much  fiister 
than  tliey  grew  up ;  some  humours  or  diseases  discomposing 
the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  so  entirely,  that  it 
cannot  serve  it,  at  least  so  for  as  to  reflex  acts.  So  in  the 
next  state  it  is  possible  that  we  may  at  first  be  in  a  less  per- 
fect condition  by  reason  of  this,  that  we  may  have  a  less  per- 
fect body,  to  which  we  may  be  united  between  our  death  and 
the  general  resurrection ;  and  there  may  be  a  time,  in  which 
we  may  receive  a  vast  addition  and  exaltation  in  that  state  by 
the  raising  up  of  our  former  bodies,  and  the  reuniting  us  to 
them,  wluch  may  give  us  a  greater  compass,  and  a  higher 
elevation. 

These  things  are  only  proposed  as  suppositions,  that  have 
no  absurdi^  in  them :  so  that,  if  they  snotdd  happen  to  be 
the  parts  oi  a  revettled  religion,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it,  or  to  reject  it,  on  such  an  account. 

The  last  branch  of  this  article  is  the  assertion  of  that  great 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  concerning  the  Trinity,  or 
three  Persons  in  one  divine  essence.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
go  about  to  prove  this  by  reason:  for  it  must  be  confessed, 
fiiat  we  should  have  had  no  cause  to  have  thought  of  any 
such  thinff,  if  the  scriptures  had  not  revealed  it  to  us.  There 
are  indeed  prints  of  a  very  ancient  tradition  in  the  world,  of 
three  in  the  Deity ;  *  called  the  Word,  or  the  fFisdam,  and  the 
Spirit y  or  the  Zove,  besides  the  fountain  of  both  these,  Gk>d : 
this  was  beUeved  by  those  from  whom  the  most  ancient  phi- 

*  Doctor  Bachanan,  inliia  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  observes,  that  the  chief 
and  distinffushing  doctrines  of  the  Scripture — the  IVinity  in  Unity ;  the  incar- 
nation of  tae  DettT;  a ricarioos atonement  for  sin;  and  the  inflnence  of  tibe  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  mina  of  man— are  held  by  the  eastern  nations,  though  in  gross  igno- 
rance respecting  the  only  living  and  true  God.     Of  the  Trinity  he  writes : 

*  The  Hindoos  believe  in  one  God,  Brahma ;  and  yet  they  represent  hhn  as  sub- 
sisting in  three  persons ;  and  thev  worship  one  or  other  of  th«se  persons  in  every 
part  m  India.  And  what  proves  mstinctly  that  they  hold  this  doctnne  is,  that  their 
most  ancient  representation  of  the  Deity  is  formed  of  one  body  and  i&res  faces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  at  the  caves  of  Elephanta,  in  an  island  near 
Bombay.  The  author  visited  it  in  the  year  1808 ;  nor  has  he  seen  any  work  of 
art  in  ue  east,  which  he  contemplated  with  greater  wonder :  whether  considered 
with  respect  to  its  colossal  sise,  its  great  antiquity,  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  or 
the  excellence  of  the  preservation.  Prom  causes  which  cannot  now  be  known, 
the  Hindoos  have  lonir  since  ceased  to  worship  at  this  temple.  Each  of  the  faces 
of  the  Triad  is  about  five  feet  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  statue  and  the  spacious 
temple  which  contains  it,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain.  The  Hin- 
doos assign  to  these  works  an  immense  antiquity,  and  attribute  the  workmanship 
to  the  Gods.  The  temple  of  Elephanta  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of  tM 
world,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  grander  effort  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  than  the  pyramids 
of  Egrpt.  liHience  then  have  the  Hindoos  derived  the  idea  of  a  TViune  God?  !t 
should  seem  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  Elohim  of  Revelation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Gesesis— "  Let  us  make  man."*^[Ep.] 
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losophers  had  their  doctrines.    The  author  of  the  Book  of   ART. 
Wisdom,  Philo,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  have  many       ^' 
thinss  that  shew  that  they  had  received  those  traditions  from 
the  former  ages ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  gave 
the  first  rise  to  them. 

It  has  been  much  argued,  whether  this  was  revealed  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  not ;  some  from  the  plural  termination  of 
Elohimy  which  is  joined  to  singular  verbs,  and  from  that  of 
the  Lord  raining  fire  from  the  Lord  upon  Sodom  {Jehovah 
from  Jehov€A) ;  from  the  description  of  the  Wisdom  of  Ood 
in  the  8th  of  the  Proverbs,  as  a  Person  with  God  from  all 
eternity ;  and  from  the  mention  that  is  often  made  of  tiie 
Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Word  of  God  that  came  to  the  prophets ; 
they>have,  I  say,  from  all  these  places,  and  some  others,  con- 
cluded, that  this  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  Others 
have  doubted  of  this,  and  have  said  that  the  name  Elohimy 
though  of  a  plural  termination,  being  often  joined  to  a  singu- 
lar v^b,  makes  it  reasonable  to  think  it  was  a  singuhir: 
which,  by  somewhat  peculiar  to  that  language,  mieht  be  of  a 
plural  termination.  Nor  have  they  thought  that  smce  angels 
carry  the  name  of  God,  when  they  went  on  special  deputations 
from  him,  the  angels  being  called  Jehovah  could  be  very  con- 
fidently urged:  that  sub^e  description  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God  in  the  Proverbs  seems  not  to  them  to  be  a  full  proof  in 
this  matter :  for  the  Wisdom  there  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  Wisdom  of  creation  and  providence,  which  is  not  per- 
sonal, but  belongs  to  the  essence ;  nor  do  they  think  that 
those  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  Wordy  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  settle  this  point ; 
for  diese  may  only  signify  God's  revealing  himself  to  his  pro- 
phets. Therefore,  whatever  secret  tradition  the  Jews  might 
have  had  among  them  concerning  this,  from  whom  perhaps 
the  Greeks  might  have  also  had  it ;  yet  many  do  not  pretend 
to  prove  this  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  alone : 
though  the  expositions  given  to  some  of  them  in  the  New 
Testament  prove  to  us,  who  acknowledge  it,  what  was  the 
true  meaning  of  those  passages ;  yet,  take  the  Old  Testament 
in  itself  wiwout  the  New,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prove  this  article  from  it. 

But  there  are  very  full  and  clear  proofs  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  they  had  need  be  both  fall  and  dear,  before 
a  doctrine  of  this  nature  can  be  pretended  to  be  proved  by 
them.  In  order  to  the  making  this  mystery  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly intelligible,  different  methods  have  been  taken.  By 
one  Substance  many  do  understand  a  numerical  or  individuid 
unity  of  substance ;  and  by  three  Persons  they  understand 
three  distinct  subsistences  in  that  essence.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  these>  that  we  can  give  a  distinct  idea  of  Perwn  or 
Subsistence,  only  they  hold  it  imports  a  real  diversity  in  one 
from  another,  and  even  such  a  diversity  from  the  substance 
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ART.  of  the  Dei(y  itself^  that  some  things  belong  to  the  Person 
^'  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Substance :  for  the  Substance 
neither  b^ets  nor  is  begotten ;  neither  breathes^  nor  proceeds. 
If  this  carries  in  it  something  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our 
notions^  nor  like  any  thing  that  we  can  apprehend^  to  this  it 
is  said;  that,  if  God  has  revealed  that  in  the  scripture  which 
is  thus  expressed;  we  are  bound  to  believe  it^  though  we  can 
frame  no  clear  apprehension  about  it.  God's  eternity^  his 
being  all  one  single  act,  his  creating  and  preserving  all  tmngS; 
and  his  being  every  where^  are  things  that  are  absolute  riddles 
to  us :  we  cannot  bring  our  minds  to  conceive  them^  and  yet 
we  must  believe  that  they  are  so;  because  we  see  much 
greater  absurdities  must  follow  upon  our  conceiving  that  they 
should  be  otherwise.  So  if  God  has  declared  this  inexplica* 
ble  thing  concerning  himself  to  us^  we  are  bound  to  believe  it^ 
though  we  cannot  have  any  dear  idea  how  it  truly  is.  For 
there  appear  as  strange  and  unanswerable  difficulties  in  many 
other  tlungS;  which  yet  we  know  to  be  true ;  so  if  we  are 
once  well  assured  that  God  has  revealed  his  doctrine  to  us^ 
we  must  silence  all  objections  against  it,  and  believe  it:  rec- 
koning that  our  not  understanding  it,  as  it  is  in  itself;  makes 
the  difficulties  seem  to  be  much  greater  than  otherwise  they 
would  appear  to  be^  if  we  had  light  enough  about  it;  or  were 
capable  of  forming  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it  while  we  are  in 
this  depressed  state- 
Others  give  another  view  of  this  matter;  that  is  not  indeed 
so  hard  to  be  apprehended :  but  that  has  an  objection  aoainst 
it^  that  seems  as  great  a  prejudice  against  it;  as  the  difficulty 
of  apprehending  t£e  other  way  is  against  that :  it  is  this ;  they 
do  hold  that  Uiere  are  three  Minds ;  that  the  first  of  these 
three^  who  is  from  that  called  the  Father;  did  from  all  eternity 
by  an  emanation  of  essence  beget  the  Son;  and  by  another 
emanation  that  was  from  eternity  likewise;  and  was  as  essen- 
tial to  him  as  the  former;  both  the  first  and  the  second;  did 
jointly  breathe  forth  the  Spirit;  and  that  these  are  three  dis- 
tinct Minds;  every  one  being  God;  as  much  as  the  other :  only 
the  Father  is  the  fountain;  and  is  only  self-originated.  Au 
this  is  in  a  good  degree  intelligible :  but  it  seems  hard  to  re- 
concile it  both  with  the  idea  of  unity;  which  seems  to  belong 
to  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection ;  and  with  the  many  express 
declarations  that  are  made  in  the  scriptures  concerning  the 
unity  of  God.  Instead  of  going  farther  into  explanations  of 
that  which  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  all  our  apprehensions^ 
and  that  ought  therefore  to  be  let  alonC;  I  shall  now  consider 
what  declarations  are  made  in  the  scripture  concerning  this 
point. 

The  first  and  the  chief  is  in  that  charge  and  conmiission 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles  to  go  and  make  dis- 
ciples to  him  among  all  nations;  ^oaptizing  uiem  in  the  name 
of  tiie  Father;  the  Son;  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'     By  name  is 
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meant  either  an  authority  derived  to  them^  in  the  virtue  of  ART. 
which  all  nations  were  to  be  baptized :  or  that  the  persons  so       ^- 
baptized  are  dedicated  to  the  Father y  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Matt. 
Either  of  these  senses^  as  it  proves,  them  all  to  be  Persons,  so  zxviii.  19. 
it  sets  them  in  an  ecmality^  in  a  thing  that  can  onlv  belong  to 
the  divine  Nature.    jBaptism  is  the  receiving  men  nrom  a  state 
of  sin  and  wratli^  into  a  state  of  favour^  and  into  the  rights  of" 
the  sons  of  God^  and  the  hopes  of  eternal  happiness^  and  a 
calling  them  by  the  name  of  6od«    These  are  thmgs  that  can 
only  be  offerea  and  assured  to  men  in  the  name  of  the  great 
and  eternal  God ;  and  therefore,  since,  without  any  distinction 
or  note  of  inequality,  they  are  all  three  set  together  as  Per- 
sons in  whose  name  this  is  to  be  done,  they  must  be  all  three 
the  true  God ;  otherwise  it  looks  like  a  just  prejudice  against 
our  Saviour,  and  his  whole  gospel,  that  by  his  express  direc- 
tion the  first  entrance  to  it,  which  gives  the  visible  and  foede*- 
ral  right  to  those  great  blessings  that  are  offered  by  it,  or  their 
initiation  into  it,  should  be  in  the  name  of  two  created  beings, 
(if  the  one  can  be  called  properly  so  much  as  a  being,  accord- 
ing to  their  hypothesis,)  and  that  even  in  an  equality  with  the 
supreme  and  increated  Being.    The  plainness  of  this  charge, 
and  the  great  occasion  upon  which  it  was  given,  makes  this 
an  argument  of  such  force  and  evidence,  that  it  may  justly 
determine  the  whole  matter. 

A  second  argument  is  taken  from  this,  that  we  find  St* 
Paul  begins  or  ends  most  of  his  Epistles  with  a  salutation  in 
the  form  of  a  wish,  which  is  indeed  a  prayer,  or  a  benediction, 
in  the  name  of  those  who  are  so  mvocated;  in  which  he 
wishes  the  churches  'grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  *  which  is  an  invocation 
of  Christ,  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  for  the  greatest 
blessings  of  favotir  and  mercy :  that  is  a  Strang  strain,  if  he 
was  only  a  creature ;  which  yet  is  delivered  without  any  mi- 
tigation or  softening  in  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  his 
Epistles.  This  is  carried  farther  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  'The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus2Cor.zia. 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  14. 
be  with  you.'  It  is  true  this  is  expressed  as  a  wish,  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  prayer,  as  the  common  salutations  are :  but 
here  three  great  blessings  are  wished  to  them  as  from  three 
fountains,  which  imports  that  they  are  three  different  Persons, 
and  yet  equal :  for,  though  in  order  the  Father  is  first,  and 
is  generally  put  first,  yet,  here  Christ  is  named,  which  seems 
to  be  a  strange  reversmg  of  things,  if  they  are  not  equal  as  to 
their  essence  or  substance.  It  is  true  the  second  is  not  named 
here,  the  Father,  as  elsewhere,  but  only  God;  yet,  since  he  is 

•  Rom.  i.  7.  Rom.  xvi.  20,  24.  1  Cor.  xvi.  23.  1  Cor.  i.  8.  2  Cor.  i.  2. 
Gal.  i.  3.  Gal.  ii.  18.  Eph.  L  2.  Eph.  vi.  23.  Phil.  i.  2.  Phil.  iv.  23. 
Col  i.  2.  1  Thess.  i.  1.  1  Thess.  v.  28.  2  Thess.  i.  2.  2  Thess.  iii.  18. 
I  Tim.  i.  2.     2  Tim,  i.  2.     Tit.  i  4.     Philem.  3.  25.     2  John  i.  3. 
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ART.    mentioned  as  distinct  from  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
^'       must  be  understood  of  the  Father;  for,  when  the  Father  is 
named  with  Christ,  sometimes  he  is  called  God  simply^  and 
sometimes  Ood  the  Father, 

This  argument  from  the  threefold  salutation  appears  yet 
stronger  in  the  words  in  which  St.  John  addresses  nimself  to 
the  seven  churches  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revelations: 

^*  *•  ^»  ^  Grace  and  peace  from  him  which  is,  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ/    By  the  seven  spirits  must 
be  meant  one  or  more  persons,  since  he  wishes  or  declares 
ffraee  and  peace  from  them:  now  either  this  must  be  meant 
of  angels,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    There  are  no  where  prayers 
made,  or  blessings  given,  in  the  name  of  angels :  this  were 
indeed  a  worshipping  them ;  against  which  tiiere  are  express 
authorities^  not  only  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  in  this  book  in  particular.    Nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  angels  could  have  been  named  before  Jesus  Christ :  so 
then  it  remains,  that,  seven  being  a  number  that  imports  both 
variety  and  perfection,  and  that  was  the  sacred  number 
among  the  Jews,  this  is  a  mystical  expression,  which  is  no 
extraordinary  thing  in  a  book  that  is  all  over  mysterious;  and 
it  imports  one  Person  from  whom  all  that  varietv  of  gifts, 
administrations,  and  operations,  that  were  then  in  the  church 
did  flow ;  and  tiiis  is  the  Holy  Ohost,    But  as  to  his  being 
put  in  order  before  Christ,  as  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
equality,  the  going  out  of  the  common  order  is  no  great 
matter;  so  since  there  was  to  come  after  this  a  full  period 
that  concerned  Christ,  it  might  be  a  natural  way  of  writing  to 
name  him  last.     Against  all  this  it  is   objected,  that  the 
designation  that  is  given  to  the  first  of  these  in  a  circumlo- 
cution that  imports  eternity,  shews  that  the  great  God,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  Father,  is  to  be  meant:  but  then  how 
could  St.  John,  writing  to  the  churches,  wish  them  grace  and 
peace  from  tiie  other  two  ?    A  few  verses  after  this,  the  same 
description  of  eternal  duration  is  ^ven  to  Christ,  and  is  a 
strong  proof  of  his  eternity,  and,  by  consequence,  of  his 
divinity :  so  what  is  brought  so  soon  after  as  a  character  of 
the  eternity  of  the  Son,  may  be  also  here  used  to  denote  the 
eternal  Father.    These  are  the  chief  places  in  which  the 
Trinity  is  mentioned  all  together. 

I  do  not  insist  on  that  contested  passage  of  St.  John's 

I  John  V.  Episde ;  there  are  great  doubtings  maide  about  it ;  the  main 
ground  of  doubting  being  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  who 
never  made  use  of  it  in  the  disputes  with  the  Arians  and 
Macedonians.  There  are  very  considerable  things  urged,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  support  the  authority  of  that  passage  5  yet 
I  think  it  is  safer  to  build  upon  sure  and  indbputable 
grounds :  so  I  leave  it  to  be  maintained  by  others  who  are 
more  fully  persuaded  of  its  being  authentical.    There  is  no 
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need  of  it.    This  matter  is  capable  of  a  vexy  foil  proo^    ART. 
whether  that  passage  is  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  canon^       ^* 
or  not. 

It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine^ 
that  we  are  certain  it  was  uniTersally  received  over  the 
whole  Christian  church  long  before  there  was  either  a  Chris- 
tian prince  to  support  it  by  his  authority,  or  a  council  to 
establish  it  by  consent :  and^  indeed,  the  council  of  Nice  did 
nothing  but  declare  what  was  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
church,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  word  consubstantial: 
for,  if  all  the  other  words  of  the  Creed  settled  at  Nice  are 
acknowledged  to  be  true,  that  of  the  three  Persons  being  of 
one  substance  will  follow  from  thence  by  a  just  consequence. 
We  know,  both  by  what  Tertullian  and  Novatian  writ,  what 
was  the  fiedtli  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  African  churches. 
From  Irenseus  we  gather  the  faith  both  of  the  Gallican  and 
the  Asiatic  churches.  And  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Samosatenus,*  that  was  the  solenmest  business  that  passed 
while  the  church  was  under  oppression  and  persecution,  give 
us  the  most  convincing  proof  possible,  not  only  of  the  faith 
of  the  eastern  churches  at  that  time,  but  of  their  seal  likewise 
in  watching  against  every  breach  that  was  made  in  so  sacred 
a  part  of  their  trust  and  dgfositum. 

These  things  have  been  fully  opened  and  enlarged  on  by 

*  Ptoliu  SamoBatenqg,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century, 
succeeded  Demetrianus  in  the  see  of  Antioch.  He  was  at  first  poor,  but  amassed 
▼err  considerable  wealth  by  his  corrupt  practices,  by  hb  oppression  of  the  brethren, 
hf  his  using  his  patroaa^  to  advance  his  own  interests ; — thus  turning  godliness 
into  gain.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  very  immoral  character,  and  lived  in  such  a 
nMumer  as  proved  him  totally  unfit  to  govern  in  the  church  of  God.  He  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  heresy  of  Artemon, '  which  affirmed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,* 
but  after  bis  incarnation,  by  his  improvement  of  the  wisdom  and  power  which  were 
haparted  to  him,  to  have  been  made  God.  Eusebius  quotes  from  a  volume,  writ- 
ten  in  his  day  to  confute  this  *  blasphemous  untruth,*  the  following  in  reply  to  the 
daring  assertion  of  these  men,  that  the  apostles  and  early  fathers  taueht  this 
heresy  unto  the  time  of  Victor,  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome :  '  This  peradventure 
night  seem  to  have  some  likelihood  of  truth,  it  it  were  not  oppugned  first  by  all 
the  holy  Scriptures,  next  by  the  books  of  sundiy  men  long  Wore  the  time  of 
Victor,  which  they  published  asainst  the  Gentiles,  and  in  confutation  of  the 
heretical  opinions  of  ueir  time.  I  mean  Justin  Miltiades,  Tatiaa,  and  Clemens,  with 
many  others,  in  all  which  worin  Christ  is  preached  and  published  to  be  God.  Who 
knoweth  not  that  the  works  of  Irensos,  Melito,  and  all  other  Christians,  do  confess 
Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man?* 

A  Synod  was  hdd  at  Antioch  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished  bbhops, 
who  there  'met  with  the  rotten  sheep  which  corrupted  the  flock  of  Christ.* 
Samosatenus  endeavoured  to  conceal  tiis  opinions,  but  his  'blasphemy  against 
Christ*  was  laid  open  by  many,  and  especially  by  Malcnion,  a  very  eloquent  man, 
a  aederator  in  moral  discipline  in  the  sdiool  of  Antioch,  and  who,  for  nis  sincere 
6itli  in  Christy  was  advanced  to  the  ministry.  Paul  was  condemiwd,  and  a  letter 
(firom  which  some  of  the  above  is  taken)  was  written  to  Dionysius  and  Maximus, 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  '  to  all  our  fellow  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons, 
AiOQgbottt  the  world,  and  to  the  whole  universal  and  C!athoUc  church  under 
hMma,*  in  which  the  ehancter  of  Paul  is  given  at  some  length.  Paul  was  deposed 
hf  ike  Synod,  but  refused  to  surrender  the  church  or  house  until  an  edict  was 
ooCained  flrom  the  emperor  to  expel  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Domnus,  the  son 
of  Demetriamia,  Pkiurs  predecessor,  a  man  adorned  with  those  gifts  required  in  a 
bishop.^[ED.l 
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ART.    others^  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred ;  I  shidl  only  desire 

^ him  to  make  this  reflection  on  the  state  of  Christianity  at 

that  time ;  the  disputes  that  were  then  to  be  managed  with 
the  heathens,  against  the  deifying  or  worshipping  of  men , 
and  those  extravagant  fables  concerning  the  gen^ogies  of 
their  heroes  and  gods,  must  have  obhged  the  Chnstians 
rather  to  have  silenced  and  suppressed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  than  to  have  owned  and  published  it:  so  that 
nothing  but  their  being  assured  that  it  was  a  necessary  and 
fundamental  article  of  their  faith,  could  have  led  them  to  own 
it  in  so  public  a  manner;  since  the  advantages  that  the 
heathen  would  have  taken  from  it,  must  be  too  visible  not  to 
be  soon  observed.  The  heathens  retorted  upon  them  their 
doctrine  of  a  man's  being  a  Ood,  and  of  God's  having  a 
Son ;  and  every  one  who  engaged  in  this  controversy  framed 
such  answers  to  these  objections  as  he  thought  he  could  best 
maintain.  This,  as  it  gave  the  rise  to  the  errors  which  some 
brought  into  the  church,  so  it  furnishes  us  with  a  copious 
proof^>f  the  common  sense  of  the  Christians  of  those  ages, 
who  all  agreed  in  general  to  the  doctrine,  though  they  had 
many  different,  and  some  very  erroneous  ways  of  exphdmng 
It  among  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  special  proofii  concerning  each  of  the 
three  Persons  i  but,  there  being  other  articles  relating  to  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  proofs  of  these  two  win  belong 
more  properly  to  the  explanation  of  those  articles;  therefore 
all  that  belongs  to  this  article  is  to  prove  that  the  Father  is 
truly  God ;  but  that  needs  not  be  much  insisted  on,  for  there 
is  no  dispute  about  it:  none  deny  that  he  is  Gtod;  many 
think  that  he  is  so  truly  Ghxl,  that  there  is  no  other  that  can 
be  called  God  besides  him,  unless  it  be  in  a  larger  sense  of  the 
word:  and,  therefore,  I  will  here  conclude  all  that  seems 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  first  article ;  on  which  if  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer,  it  was  because  the  stating  the  idea  of  God 
right  being  the  frmdamental  article  of  all  reunion,  and  the  key 
into  every  part  of  it,  this  was  to  be  done  wiu  all  the  fulness 
and  clearness  possible. 

In  a  word,  to  recapitulate  a  littie  what  has  been  said ;  the 
liveliest  way  of  framing  an  idea  of  God  is  to  consider  our  own 
souls,  which  are  said  to  be  made  after  the  imoffe  of  God.  An 
attentive  reflection  on  what  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  will 
carry  us  farther  than  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  to  form 
just  and  true  thoughts  of  Gk)d.  We  perceive  what  thought 
is,  but,  with  that,  we  do  also  perceive  the  advantage  of  such 
an  easy  thought  as  arises  out  of  a  sensation,  such  as  seeing 
or  hearing,  umich  gives  us  no  trouble :  we  think,  without  any 
trouble,  of  many  of  the  objects  that  we  see  all  at  once,  or  so 
near  all  at  once,  that  the  progression  from  one  object  to 
another  is  scarce  perceptible;  but  the  labour  of  study  and  of 
pursuing  consequences  wearies  us,  though  the  pleasure  or  the 
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ranity  of  having  found  them  out  compensates  for  the  pain  A  KT. 
they  ^ve  us,  and  sets  men  on  to  new  inquiries.  We  per-  ^- 
oeive  m  ourselves  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  vexation  when  we  see 
we  are  in  error,  or  are  in  the  dark:  and  we  feel  that  we  act 
the  most  perfectly,  when  we  act  upon  the  clearest  views  of 
truth,  and  in  the  strictest  pursuance  of  it ;  and  the  more  pre- 
sent and  regular,  the  more  calm  and  steady,  that  our  thoughts 
of  all  things  are,  that  lie  in  our  compass  to  know,  present, 
past,  or  to  come,  we  do  plainly  perceive  that  we  do  thereby 
become  perfecter  and  happier  beings.  Now  out  of  all  this 
we  can  easily  rise  up  in  our  thoughts  to  an  idea  of  a  mind 
that  sees  all  things  by  a  dear  and  full  intuition,  without  the 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  and  that  ever  acts  in  that  light, 
upon  the  surest  prospect,  and  vrith  the  perfectest  reason ;  and 
that  does  therefore  always  rejoice  in  every  thing  it  does,  and 
has  a  constant  perception  ci  all  truth  ever  present  to  it. 
This  idea  does  so  genuinely  arise  from  what  we  pero^ve  both 
of  the  perfections  and  the  imperfections  of  our  own  minds, 
that  a  very  litde  reflection  will  help  us  to  form  it  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

The  perception  also  that  we  have  of  goodness,  of  a  desire 
to  make  others  ^ood,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  effecting  it;  of 
the  joy  of  makmg  any  one  wiser  or  better,  of  making  any 
one's  me  easy,  and  of  jraising  his  mind  higher,  will  also  help 
us  in  the  forming  of  our  ideas  of  God.  But  in  this  we  meet 
with  much  dif&cvdty  and  disappointment.  So  this  leads  us 
to  apprehend  how  diffusive  of  itself  infinite  goodness  must 
needs  be;  and  what  is  the  eternal  joy  that  infinite  love  has, 
fai  bringing  so  many  to  that  exalted  state  of  endless  happi- 
ness. We  do  also  red  a  power,  issuing  from  us  by  a  thought, 
that  sets  our  bodies  in  motion ;  the  varieties  in  our  thoughts 
create  a  vast  variety  in  the  state  of  our  bodies;  but  with  this, 
as  that  power  is  limited  to  our  own  bodies;  so  it  is  often 
checked  by  disorders  in  them,  and  the  soul  suffers  a  great 
deal  horn  those  painful  sensations  tiiat  its  union  with  the 
body  subjects  it  to.  From  hence  we  can  easily  apprehend 
how  the  Supreme  Mind  can  by  a  thought  set  matter  into 
what  motions  it  will,  all  matter  being  constantly  subject  to 
soch  impressions  as  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Mind  give  iL 
This  absolute  dominion  over  all  matter  makes  it  to  move, 
and  shapes  it  according  to  the  acts  of  that  Mind ;  and  matter 
has  no  power,  by  any  urregularity  it  falls  into,  to  resist  those 
impressions  which  do  immediately  command  and  govern  it; 
nor  can  it  throw  any  uneasy  sensations  into  that  perfect 
Being. 

This  conduces  also  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  mirades. 
All  matter  is  uniform:  and  it  is  only  the  variety  of  its 
motions  and  texture  that  makes  all  the  variety  that  is  in  the 
worid.  Now,  as  the  acts  of  the  Eternal  Mind  gave  matter  its 
first  motion,  and  put  it  into  that  course  that  we  do  now  call 
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ART.  the  course  of  nature^  so  another  act  of  the  same  Mind  can 
^'  either  siuspend,  stop,  or  change  that  course  at  pleasure,  as  he 
who  throws  a  bowl  may  stop  it  in  its  course,  or  throw  it  back 
if  he  will ;  this  being  only  the  altering  that  impulse  which 
himself  gave :  so,  if  one  act  of  the  infinite  Mind  puts  things 
in  a  regular  course,  another  act  interposed  may  change  timt 
at  pleasure.  And  thus  with  relation  to  Ghxl,  miracles  are  no 
more  difficult  than  any  other  act  of  Providence:  they  are 
only  more  amazing  to  us,  because  they  are  less  ordinary,  and 
go  out  of  the  common  and  reralar  course  of  things.  By  all 
this  it  appears  how  far  the  observation  of  what  we  perceive 
concerning  ourselves  may  carry  us  to  form  livelier  and  clearer 
thoughts  of  God. 

So  much  may  suffice  upon  the  first  article. 
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A  R  V, 
II. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God^  which  was  made 

very  Man. 

C|)e  Bon,  bil^U^  ii  t^t  VBortr  of  ti^e  dTatj^er,  begotten  from  dtbtu 
laif ting  of  ti^e  Jfai^tx ;  t^t  httg  antr  eternal  6otr,  of  one  du6^ 
i$tame  ^i^  t})e  jTatfier,  tooit  fHan'i^  ipature  in  ti^e  SSomfi  of 
tiE^e  SUi^i^elr  Virgin  of  ^vc  dtA^tame;  ao  t^at  tloo  fa^oiU  AxCti 
perfect  fiatmvit  t^at  in,  ti^e  6olr||ea^  antt  fHanj^ootr,  loere  jotnetl 
togetl^er  in  one  H^vcion ;  neber  to  be  tribttretr :  lof^ereof  t^  one 
Ct^ttit,  berg  6otr  aii^  beq^  jffbn:  toj^o  trul]?  i^nfieretr,  toatf  tteaH 
antr  btirietr,  to  reconrfU  ^ia  dTatl^er  to  tttf,  antr  to  be  a  dacriCci 
not  onI|;  fmr'®rtgtaal  6uilt»  but  ali^o  for  actual  Bini  of  jHen. 

There  are  in  this  article  five  heads  to  be  explained. 

I.  That  the  Son  or  Word  is  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father^  begotten  of  him  from  all  eternity. 

II.  That  he  took  man's  nature  upon  him  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  viiginj  and  of  her  substance. 

III.  That  the  two  natures  of  the  Godhead  and  manhood*^ 
both  still  perfect,  were  in  him  joined  in  one  person  never  to 
be  diTided. 

lY.  That  Christ  troly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried. 

V.  That  he  was  our  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  Father  to\is, 
and  that  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  for  actual  sins. 

The  first  of  these  lea&  me  to  prosecute  what  was  begun 
in  the  former  article:  and  to  prove^  that  the  Son  or  Word, 
was  from  all  eternity  begotten  of  die  same  substance  with 
the  Father.  It  is  here  to  be  noted^  that  Christ  is,  in  two 
respects,  the  Son,  and  the  onty-begotten  Son  of  God*  The 
one  is,  as  he  was  man ;  the  miraculous  oyershaoowing  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost  having,  without  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  formed  the  first  beginnings  of 
Christ's  human  body  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Thus, 
that  mirade  being  instead  of  a  natural  begetting,  he  may,  in 
that  respect,  be  odled  the  begotteny  and  the  onty^begotien  Son 
ofOod.  The  other  sense  is,  that  the  fVordy  or  &e  divine 
Person,  was  in,  and  of,  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  so 
was  truly  Grod.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  by  the  word 
one  eubetance  is  to  be  understood  that  this  second  Person  is 
not  a  careature  of  a  pure  and  excellent  nature,  like  God,  holy 
and  perfect,  as  we  are  called  to  be ;  but  is  truly  God,  as  the 
Father  is.  Begetting  is  a  term  that  naturally  signifies  the 
relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but,  what  it  strictly 
signifies  here  is  not  possible  for  us  to  understand,  till  we 
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ART.   comprehend  this  whole  matter:  nor  can  we  be  able  to  assign 
^^-      a  reason  why  the  emanation  of  the  Son,  and  not  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  likewise^  is  called  begetting.     In  this  we  use  the 
scripture  terms^  but  must  confess  we  cannot  frame  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  that  which  is  so  far  above  us.    This  beget- 
ting  was  from  all  eternity :  if  it  had  been  in  time^  the  San 
and  Holy  Ghost  must  have  been  creatures ;  but,  if  they  are 
truly  God,  they  must  be  eternal,  and  not  produced  by  having 
a  being  given  them,  but  educed  of  a   substance  that  was 
eternal,  and  from  which  they  did  eternally  spring.     All  these 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  main  article  that  is  now 
to  be  proved ;  and,  when  it  is  once  proved  clearly  from  scrip- 
ture, these  do  follow  by  a  natural  and  necessary  deduction. 
Johni.  I,        rjr^Q  firgt  ^nd  great  proof  of  this  is  taken  from  the  words 
'  '         with  which  St.  John  begins  his  Gospel.*    '  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  w  ord  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God;  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made.'     Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
words  are  set  down  here,  before  St.  John  comes  to  speak  of 
Christ's  being  made  in  our  nature :  this  passage  belongs  to 
another  precedent  being  that  he  had.  The  beginning  also  here  is 
set  to  import,  that  it  was  before  creation  or  time :  now  a  dura- 
tion before  time  is  eternal.     So  this  beginning  can  be  no  other 
than  that  duration  which  was  before  all  things  that  were  made. 
It  is  also  plainly  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  all  things  were 
made  by  this  Word.    A  power  to  create  must  be  infinite ;  for, 
it  is  certain,  that  a  power  which  can  give  being  is  without 
bounds.     And,  although  the  word  make  may  seem  capable  of 
a  larger  sense,  yet,  as  in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  stricter  word  create  is  used  and  applied  to  Christ,  as  the 
Colos.  i.     'Maker  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;' 
so  the  word  m^ke  is  used  through  the  Old  Testament  for 
i»ai.zl.      create ;  so  that  God's  making  the  heaven  and  t?ie  earth  is  the 
^f'^24      character  frequently  given  of  him  to  distinguish  him  from 
xlv.'s,  &c.  ^^^^  ^^^  f^^s®  gods.     And  of  this  Word  it  is  likewise  said, 
xiviii.  12,   that  he  was  tvith  Gody  and  was  God.    These  words  seem  very 
13'  1*'  ^*'  plai^i  ^^^  the  place  where  they  are  put  by  St.  John,  in  the 
1  -le.Acisfro'^^  of  his  Gospel,  as  it  were  an  inscription  upon  it,  or  an 
iv.  24.  25.  introduction  to  it,  makes  it  very  evident,  that  he,  who  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  has  the  greatest  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  style,  would  not  have  put  words  here,  such 
as  were  not  to  be  understood  in  a  plain  and  literal  significa- 
tion, without  any  key  to  lead  us  to  any  other  sense  of  them. 
Tliis  had  been  to  lay  a  stone  of  stumbUng  in  the  very  threshold ; 
particularly  to  the  Jews,  who  were  apt  to  cavil  at  Christianity, 
and  were  particularly  jealous  of  every  thing  that  savoured  of 
idolatry,  or  of  the  plurality  of  gods.     And  upon  this  occasion 

*  For  a  full  and  critical  examination  of  this  passage,  see  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
page  177,  Dobson's  Edition. 
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I  desire  one  thing  to  be  observed,  with  relation  to  all  those  ART. 
subtile  expositions  which  those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  put  ^^• 
upon  many  of  those  places  by  which  we  prove  it ;  that  they 
represent  the  apostles  as  magnifying  Christ  in  words  that  at 
first  sound  seem  to  import  his  being  the  true  God ;  and  yet 
they  hold  that  in  all  these  they  had  another  sense,  and  a  re- 
serve of  some  other  interpretation,  of  which  their  words  were 
capable.  But  can  this  be  thought  fair  dealing  ?  Does  it  look 
like  honest  men  to  write  thus ;  not  to  say,  men  inspired  in 
what  they  preached  and  writ  ?  and  not  rather  Uke  impostors, 
to  use  so  many  subUme  and  lofty  expressions  concerning 
Christ  as  God,  if  all  these  must  be  taken  down  to  so  low  a 
sense,  as  to  signify  only  that  he  was  miraculously  formed,  and 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  miracles,  and  an 
authority  to  deUver  a  new  religion  to  the  world ;  and  that  he 
was,  in  consideration  of  his  exemplary  death  which  he  under- 
went so  patiently,  raised  up  from  the  ^ve,  and  had  divine 
honours  conferred  upon  him.  In  such  an  hypothesis  as  this, 
the  world  going  in  so  naturally  to  the  excessive  magnifying, 
and  even  the  deifying  of  wonderful  men,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  have  prevented  any  such  mistakes,  and  to  have  guarded 
against  the  belief  of  them  rather  than  to  have  used  a  continued 
strain  of  expressions,  that  seem  to  carry  men  violently  into 
them,  and  that  can  hardly,  nay  very  hardly,  be  softened  by  all 
the  skill  of  critics,  to  bear  any  other  sense.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered farther,  that,  when  St.  John  writ  his  Gospel,  there 
were  three  sorts  of  men  particularly  to  be  considered.  The 
Jews,  who  could  bear  nothing  that  savoured  of  idolatry ;  so 
no  stumbUng-block  was  to  be  laid  in  their  way,  to  give  them 
deeper  prejudices  against  Christianity.  Next  to  these  were 
the  Gentiles ;  who,  having  worshipped  a  variety  of  gods,  were 
not  to  be  indulged  in  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  favour  their 
polytheism.  In  fact,  we  find  particular  caution  used,  in  the 
New  Testament,  against  the  worshipping  angels  or  saints.  Matt.  iv. 
How  can  it  therefore  be  imagined,  that  words  would  have  been  1^\q^^^' 
used,  that,  in  the  plain  signification  that  did  arise  out  of  the  Acts  z.  25. 
first  hearing  of  them,  imported  that  a  man  was  God,  if  this  26.xiv.i4, 
had  not  been  strictly  true  ?  The  apostles  ought,  and  must,  ][?'  ^J^^ 
have  used  a  particular  care  to  have  avoided  sJl  such  expres-  ixil.  8, 9. 
sions,  if  they  had  not  been  literally  true.  The  third  sort  of 
men  in  St.  John's  time  were  those,  of  whom  intimation  is 
frequently  given  through  all  the  Epistles,  who  were  then 
encleavouring  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  to  accommodate  it  so,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gen- 
tile, as  to  avoid  the  cross  and  persecution  upon  the  account 
of  it.  Church-history,  and  the  earliest  writers  after  St.  John, 
assure  us,  that  Ebion*  and  Cerinthus*  denied  the  divinity  of 

*  Whence  the  Ebionites  derived  their  name  is  uncertain.  According  to  some 
thej  were  so  called  from  the  founder  of  their  sect,  Ebion.  Eusebius  states  that 
they  were  "called  Ebionites,  i,  t.  poor  men,  for  they  were  poor  and  abject,  in 
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A  n  T.  Christ,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  mere  man.  Controversy 
1^  naturally  carries  men  to  speak  exactly ;  and^  among  human 
^  writers,  those  who  let  things  fall  more  carelessly  from  their 
pens,  when  they  apprehend  no  danger  or  difficulty,  are  more 
correct  both  in  their  thoughts  and  m  their  expressions,  when 
things  are  disputed;  therefore,  if  we  should  have  no  other 
regard  to  St.  John,  but  as  ^an  ordinary,  cautious,  and  careful 
man,  we  must  believe 'that  he  weighed  all  his  words  in  that 
point,  which  was  then  t3ie  matter  in  question ;  and  to  clear 
which,  we  have  good  ground  to  believe,  both  bixm  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  method  that  he  pursues 
quite  through  it  all,  that  he  writ  his  Gospel ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  part  of  it,  but  this  beginning  of  it  more  signally, 
WBs  writ,  and  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  sense  whidh  the 
words  naturally  import;  that  the  Word  which  took  ftesh,  and 
assimied  tlie  human  nature,  had  a  being  before  the  worlds  were 
madey  and  that  thb  Word  was  Gody  and  made  the  world. 
Phii.ii.  Another  eminent  proof  of  this  is  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
^—^^-  the  Philippians;  in  which,  when  he  is  exhorting  Christians 
to  humihty,  he  gives  an  argument  for  it  from  our  Saviour's 
example.  He  begins  witti  the  dignity  of  his  person,  ex- 
pressed thus ;  ^tliat  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  that  he 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ^  then  his  humi- 

deliycring  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ. '  Thej^  judged  him  '  a  simple  and  a  com- 
mon man ;  and  for  his  forwardness  of  manners  found  Justified  only  as  man,  and 
bom  of  Mary  and  her  husband.*  They  thought  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was 
necessary,  *  as  though  salvation  were  not  by  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and  corresponding 
conversation  of  li£.*  Others  of  the  same  name,  according  to  Eusebius,  avoided 
the  aSMurdity  of  their  speeches ;  not  denying  the  Lord  to  have  been  bom  of  the 
l^igin,  and  the  Holv  Ghost ;  ^et,  when  called  on  to  confess  him  to  be  God,  the 
Word  and  Wisdpm  before  his  incarnation,  they  fell  into  the  same  sin  with  their 
companions.  They  contended  for  the  '  corpond  observation  of  the  law  ;*  rejected 
the  epbtles  of  the  apostle  Piuil,  and  accused  him  of  having  fallen  from  the  law. 
They  used  a  goiqpel  of  their  own,  indiscriminately  called  the  gospel  of  the  Naiarines 
or  itebrews,  uout  which  there  have  been  many  disputes  amongst  the  learned.  They 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  and  other  ceremonies,  only  they  observed  Sunday,  in 
Iflie  manner  as  the  Christians,  in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  They 
are  ffenerall  v  placed  among  the  heretics  of  the  apostolic  age ;  '  yet  (remarks  Dr. 
Mosneim)  they  really  belong  to  the  second  century,  which  was  the  earliest  period 
of  their  existence  as  a  sect.* 

Cerinthus  was  a  Jew,  who  attempted  to  form  a  new  system,  by  a  combination  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  opmions  and  errors  of  tae  Jews  and  Gnostics.  He 
taught  the  necessity  of  drcumcision,  and  that  the  Prophets  and  law  were  given  by 
angels,  and  that  the  world  was  made  by  them.  He  maintuned  that  Jesus  was  not 
born  of  a  virgin,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  impossible,  but  of  Mary  and  JoMph — ^that 
Jesus  was  not  Christ,  but  that  Christ  came  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove — that 
Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again,  but  not  Christ ;  for  Christ,  he  said,  fled  away  from 
him  before  his  passion.  He  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  become  earthly 
— ^that  after  the  resurrection,  Christ  should  reign  over  us  on  earth  one  thousand  t  ears. 
He  lusted,  saith  Eusebius,  after  the  satisfying  of  the  belly  with  meat,  drink,  and  mar- 
riage ;  to  which  he  added,  holy  davs,  oblations,  and  slaughter  for  sacrifices.  Such 
was  ^e  millenium  which  he  held  out  to  his  followers.  Irensus  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  Pokcarp,  that  St.  John  having  gone  to  a  public  bath,  and  hearing  that 
Cerinthus  was  there,  returned  hastily,  saymg,  '  Let  us  speedily  go  hence,  lest  the 
bath  come  to  ruin,  wherein  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  batheth  himself.*  *  So 
lealous  (remarks  Eusebius)  were  the  apostles  and  their  disciples,  that  they  commu- 
Bicatcd  not  even  in  word  with  the  corraptcrs  of  the  tmth.'^[Ei>.'| 
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liation  oomes^  that  he  ^made  himself  of  no  reputation^  but  ART. 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant/  (tlie  same  word  with  that  ^^ 
used  in  the  former  verse :)  after  which  follows  his  exaltation^ 
and  a  name  or  authority  above  every  name  or  authority  is  said 
to  be  ^ven  him ;  so  that  ^  all  in  heaven^  earth,  and  under  the 
earth  (which  seems  to  import  angels^  men,  and  devils),  should 
bow  at  his  name,  and  confess  that  he  is  the  Lord.'  Now,  in 
this  progress  that  is  made  in  these  words,  it  is  plain  that  the 
dignity  of  Christ's  person  is  represented  as  antecedent  both 
to  his  humiliation  and  to  his  exaltation.  It  was  that  which 
put  the  value  on  his  humiliation,  as  his  humihation  was  re- 
warded by  his  exaltation.  This  dignity  is  expressed  first,  that 
he  was  in  the  farm  of  God,  before  he  humoled  himself:  he 
was  certainly  in  the  ybrm  of  a  servant y  that  is,  really  a  servant, 
as  other  servants  are ;  he  was  obedient  to  his  parents^  he  was 
imder  the  authority  both  of  the  Romans,  of  Herod,  and  of  the 
sanhedrim :  therefore  since  his  being  really  a  servant  is  ex- 
pressed by  his  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant ^  his  being  in  the 
form  of  God  must  dbso  import  that  he  was  truly  God,  But  the 
following  words^  that  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal, 
or  be  held  equal  (for  so  the  word  may  be  rendered)  with  God, 
carry  such  a  natural  signification  of  his  being  neither  a  made 
nor  subordinate  (Jod,  and  that  his  divinity  is  neither  precari- 
ous nor  by  concession^  that  fuller  words  cannot  be  devised  for 
expressing  an  entire  equality.  Those  who  deny  this  are  aware 
of  it,  and  therefore  they  have  put  another  sense  on  the  words^ 
in  the  form  of  God*  They  thinks  that  they  signify  his  appear- 
ing in  the  worlds  as  one  sent  in  the  name  of  God,  represent- 
ing him^  working  miracles,  and  delivering  a  law  in  his  name : 
and  the  words  rendered,  he  thought  it  no  robbery,  they  render, 
be  did  not  catch  at,  or  vehemently  desire  to  be  held  in  equal 
honour  with  God.  And  some  authorities  are  found,  in  eloquent 
Greek  authors,  who  use  the  words  rendered,  he  thought  tt  not 
robbery,  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the  earnestness  of  desire, 
or  the  pursuing  after  a  thing  greedily,  as  robbers  do  for  their 
prey.  This  rendering  represents  St.  Paul  as  treating  so  sacred 
a  point  in  the  figures  of  a  high  and  seldom  used  rhetoric, 
wluch,  one  would  think,  ought  to  have  been  expressed  more 
exactly.  But,  if  even  this  sense  is  allowed,  it  will  make  a 
strange  period,  and  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  argument,  to  enforce 
humility  upon  us,  because  Christ,  though  working  miracles, 
did  not  desire,  or  snatch  at,  divine  adorations,  in  an  equality 
with  God.  The  sin  of  Lucifer,  and  the  cause  of  his  fall,  is 
commonlv  believed  to  be  his  desire  to  be  equal  to  God; 
and  yet  tnis  seems  to  be  such  an  extravagant  piece  of  pride, 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  think  that  even  the  submnest 
of  created  beings  should  be  capable  of  it.  To  be  next 
to  Grod  seems  to  be  the  utmost  height  to  which  even  the 
diabolical  pride  could  aspire:  so  that  here,  by  the  sense 
which  tlie  Socinians  put  on  those  words,  they  will  import. 
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ART.    that  we  are  persuaded  to  be  humble  from  the  example  of 
"•       Christ,  who  did  not  affect  an  equality  with  God !  the  bare 
*~  repeating  of  this  seems  so  fully  to  expose  and  overthrow  it, 
that  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  upon  this  place. 

The  next  head  of  proof  is  made  up  of  more  particulars.  All 
the  names,  the  operations,  and  even  the  attributes,  of  Grod, 
are  in  full  and  plain  words  given  to  Christ.     He  is  called 
Actsu.    God;  his  blood  is  said  to  he  the  blood  of  God;  God  is  said 
I  John  iii.  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^  down  his  UfefoT  us  ;  Christ  is  called  the  true  God, 
16.         '  the  great  Gody  the  Lord  of  glory y  the  King  of  Hngs^  and  the 
1  JobDT.  Lord  of  lords;  and,  more  particularly,  the  name  Jehovah 
rit  ii.  13.  '^  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  word  in  which  the  LXX  inter- 
Jam,  ii.  1.  preters  had  translated  it  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament. 
Rev.  i.8.  So  that  this  constant  uniformity  of  style  between  the  Greek 
16*^  "*'    ^f  *®  New,  and  that  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
was  then  received,  and  was  of  great  authority  among  the  Jews, 
and  was  yet  of  more  authority  among  the  first  Christians,  is 
an  argimient  that  carries  such  a  weight  with  it,  that  this  alone 
may  serve  to  determine  the  matter.    The  creating,  the  pre- 
servii^  and  the  governing,  of  all  things,  is  also  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  a  variety  of  places,  but  most  remarkably,  when  it  is 
Col.  i.  16,  said,  that  'by  him  were  all  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and 
J^h   •  25  *^**'  ^^  ^  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
Matt."ii. '  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were 
27.  created  by  him,  and  for  him :  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 

?h*^**v^' W  ^™  ^  things  consist.^     He  is  said  to  have  *  known  what 
26.       '    was  in  man,  to  have  known  men^s  secret  thoughts,  and  to 
John  jdv.  have  known  all  things  ^  that '  as  the  Father  was  known  of  none 
J^h  w  25  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^rij  so  none  knew  the  Son  but  the  Father.^     He 
26.  °  ^'    ' '  })ardons  sin,  sends  the  Spirit,  gives  grace  and  eternal  life,  and 
John  vi.    he  shall  raise  the  dead  at  the  last  day.^    When  all  these  things 
^'  ^'      are  laid  together  in  fliat  variety  of  expressions,  in  which  they 
lie  scattered  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  possible  to  retain 
any  reverence  for  those  books,  if  we  imagine  that  they  are 
wnt  in  a  style  so  full  of  approaches  to  the  deifying  of  a  mere 
man,  that,  without  a  very  critical  studying  of  languages  and 

fhrases,  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  them  otherwise, 
dolatry,  and  a  plurality  of  gods,  seem  to  be  the  main  things 
that  the  scriptures  warn  us  against ;  and  yet  here  is  a  pursued 
thread  of  passages  and  discourses,  that  do  naturally  lead  a 
man  to  tliink  that  Christ  is  the  true  God,  who  yet,  according 
to  these  men,  only  acted  in  his  name,  and  has  now  a  high 
honour  put  on  him  by  him. 

This  carries  me  to  another  argument  to  prove  that  the  Word 
that  was  made  flesh  was  truly  God.  Nothing  but  the  true 
God  can  be  the  proper  object  of  adoration.  This  is  one  of 
those  truths  that  seems  almost  so  evident,  that  it  needs  not 
to  be  proved.  Adoration  is  the  humble  prostration  of  our- 
selves before  God,  in  acts  that  own  otur  dependence  upon  him, 
both  for  our  being,  and  for  all  the  blessings  that  we  do  either 
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enjoy  or  hope  for,  and  also  in  earnest  prayers  to  him  for  the   ART. 
contmuance  of  these  to  us.   This  is  testified  by  such  outward      ^^ 
gestures  and  actions  as  are  most  proper  to  express  our  humi- 
Uty  and  submission  to  God:  all  this  has  so  clear  and  so  insepa^ 
rable  a  relation  to  the  only  true  God,  as  its  proper  object,  diat 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  apprehend  how  it  should  be  separated 
from  him,  and  given  to  any  other.    And,  as  this  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  things,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
how  any  thing  could  have  been  prohibited  in  more  express 
and  positive,  and  in  more  frequently-repeated  words,   and 
longer  reasonings,  than  the  offering  of  divine  worship,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  creatures.    The  chief  design  of  the  Mosaicsd 
religion  was  to  banish  all  idolatry  and  polytheism  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  Jews,  and  to  possess  them  with  the  idea  of  one 
God,  and  of  one  object  of  worship.   The  reasons  upon  which 
those  prohibitions  are  founded  are  universal ;  which  are,  the 
unity  of  God's,  essence,  and  his  jealousy  in  not  giving  his 
honour  to  another.     It  is  not  said  that  they  should  not  wor- 
ship any  as  God,  till  they  had  a  precept  or  declaration  for  it. 
There  is  no  reserve  for  any  such  time ;  but  they  are  plainly 
forbid  to  worship  any  but  the  great  God,  because  he  was  one, 
and  was  jealous  of  his  glory.    The  New  Testament  is  writ  in 
the  same  strain :  Christ,  when  tempted  of  the  Devil,  answered, 
'Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  Matt  iv. 
thou  serve.^    The  apostles  charged  all  idolaters 'to  forsake  JJ^'^^^j^ 
those  idols  and  to  serve  the  living  God.'    The  angel  refused  15. 
St.  John's  worship,  commanding  him  to  '  worship  God'.    The  Acts  xvH. 
C!hristian  faith  does,  in  every  particular,  raise  the  ideas  of  ^. 
God  and  of  religion  to  a  much  greater  purity  and  sublimity  9. 
than  the  Mos^«d  dispensation  had  done ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  Hev.  xix. 
imagined,  that  in  the  chief  design  of  revealed  rehgion,  which  ^^* 
was  the  bringing  men  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  one  God, 
it  should  make  such  a  breach,  and  extend  it  to  a  creature.  All 
this  seems  fully  to  prove  the  first  proposition  of  this  argument, 
that  God  is  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration.    The  next  is, 
that  Christ  is  proposed  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  object 
of  divine  worship.    I  do  not  in  proof  of  this  urge  the  instances 
of  those  who  fell  down  at  Chnst's  feet  and  worshipped  him, 
while  he  was  on  earth :  for  it  may  be  well  answered  to  that, 
that,  a  prophet  was  worshipped  with  the  civil  respect  of  falling 
down  before  him,  among  uie  Jews ;  as  appears  m  the  history 
of  EUjah  and  Elisha :  nor  does  it  appear  that  those  who  wor- 
shipped Christ  had  any  apprehension  of  his  being  God ;  they 
only  considered  him  as  the  Messias,  or  as  some  eminent  pro- 
phet    But  the  mention  that  St.  Luke  makes  in  his  Gospel,  ^^^^  **»^' 
of  the  disciples  worshipping  Christ  at  his  ascension,  comes 
more  home  to  this  matter.     All  those  salutations  in  the  be- 
ginning and  conclusion  of  the  Epistles,  in  which  '  grace,  mercy, 
and  p^Lce*  are  wished  'from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  are  imolied  invocations  of  him.  It  is  also  plain. 
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ART.    that  it  was  to  him  that  St,  Paul  prayed,  when  he  was  under 

1^; the  temptations  of  the  Devil,  as  they  are  commonly  under- 

2Cor.  zii.  stood;  'Every  knee  must  bow  to  him:  the  angels  of  God 

8, 9.         worship  him  r  all  the  haste  in  heaven  are  represented  in  St. 

H^b  "  6^*  John's  visions  as  falling  down  prostrate  before  him,  and  wor- 

Rev.T.s*.  shipping  him  as  they  worship  the  Father.    He  is  proposed  as 

to  tk€ end,  the  object  of  our  fEuth,  hope,  and. love ;  as  the  Person  whom 

we  are  to  obey,  to  pray  to,  and  to  praise ;  so  that  every  act  of 

worship,  both  external  and  internal,  is  directed  to  him  as  to 

its  proper  object.    But  the  instance  of  all  others,  that  is  the 

clearest  in  this  point,  is  in  the  last  words  of  St.  Stephen,  who 

was  the  first  martyr,  and  whose  martyrdom  is  so  particularly 

related  by  St.  Luke :  he  then  in  his  last  minutes  saw  Christ 

at  the  right  hand  of  God;  and  in  his  last  breath  he  worshipped 

him  in  two  short  prayers,  that  are,  upon  the  matter,  the  same 

with  those  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  worshipped  his  Falser 

M*fio"*    ^^  *^®  cross;  'Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit:  Lord,  lay  not 

'    '      this  sin  to  their  charge.'    From  this  it  seems  very  evident, 

that,  if  Christ  was  not  the  true  God,  and  equal  to  the  Father, 

then  this  proto-martyr  died  in  two  acts  that  seem  not  only 

idolatrous,  but  also  blasphemous ;  since  he  worshipped  Christ 

in  the  same  acts  in  which  Christ  had  worshipped  Ids  Father. 

It  is  certain,  from  all  this  deduction  of  particulars,  that  his 

human  nature  cannot  be  worshipped;  tlierefore  there  must  be 

another  nature  in  him,  to  which  divine  worship  is  due,  and  on 

the  account  of  which  he  is  to  be  worshipped. 

It  is  plain,  that  when  this  religion  was  first  published,  to- 
gether with  these  duties  in  it  as  a  part  of  it,  the  Jews,  though 
implacably  set  against  it,  yet  never  accused  it  of  idolatry ; 
though  tliiett  charge,  of  dil  others,  had  served  their  purposes 
the  best  who  intended  to  blacken  and  blast  it.  Nothing 
would  have  been  so  well  heard,  and  so  easily  apprehended,  as 
a  just  prejudice  against  it,  as  this.  The  argument  would  have 
appeared  as  strong  as  it  was  plain :  and  as  the  Jews  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Christian  worship,  when  so  many 
fell  Back  to  them  from  it  who  were  offended  at  other  parts  of 
it :  so  they  had  the  books,  in  which  it  was  contained,  in  their 
hands.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  we  have  all  possible  reason 
to  beUeve  that,  this  objection  agednst  it  was  never  made  by 
any  of  them,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity :  upon  all  which, 
I  say,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  could  have  been 
silent  on  this  head,  if  a  mere  man  had  been  thus  proposed 
among  the  Christians  as  the  object  of  divine  worship.  The 
silence  of  the  apostles,  in  not  mentioning  nor  answenng  this, 
is  such  a  proof  of  the  silence  of  the  Jews,  that  it  would  indeed 
disparage  all  their  writings,  if  we  could  think,  that,  while  they 
mentioned  and  answered  the  other  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
which  in  comparison  to  this  are  small  and  inconsiderable  mat- 
ters, they  should  have  passed  over  this,  which  must  have  been 
the  greatest  and  the  plausiblest  of  them  all,  if  it  was  one  at 
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all.  TheFefore,  as  the  silence  of  the  apostles  is  a  dear  proof  ART. 
that  the  Jews  were  silent  also^  and  did  not  object  this ;  and  ^^' 
since  their  silence  could  neither  flow  from  their  ignorance^ 
nor  their  underraltdng  of  this  religion ;  it  seems  to  he  certain^ 
that  the  first  opening  of  tiie  Christian  doctrine  did  not  cany 
any  thing  in  it  that  could  be  <^ed  'the  worshipping  of  a 
creature.  It  foUows  from  hence^  itM  the  Jews  must  have 
tmderstood  this  part  of  our  religion  in  such  a  manner  as 
agreed  with  their  former  ideas.  So  we  must  examine  these : 
they  had  this  settled  among  them^  that  God  dwelt  in  the 
cloud  of  glory^  and  that,  by  virtue  of  that  inhabitation^  divine 
worship  WHS  paid  to  Gk>d  as  dwelling  in  the  cloud;  that  it 
was  caned  Oody  God's  Throne^  his  HoUnesSy  his  Face,  and  the 
lAght  of  his  Countenance:  they  went  up  to  the  temple  to 
worship  God^  as  dwelling  there  bodily ^  that  is  substantially, 
so  boddy  sometimes  si^iifies,  or  in  a  corporeal  appearance. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  Person  that  was  truly  Uod,  and 
yet  was  distinct  from  that  which  appeared  and  spake  to 
Moses;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  importance  of  these  words: 
^  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way^  Exod.xxiu. 
and  to  bring  thee  to  the  place  which  I  have  prepared :  beware  ^^*  ^^• 
of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions:  for  my  name  is  in  him.^  These 
words  do  plainly  import  a  person  to  whom  they  belong; 
and  yet  they  are  a  pitch  far  aoove  the  angelical  dignitv.  So 
that  angel  must  here  be  understood,  in  a  large  sense,  for  one 
sent  of  God ;  and  it  can  admit  of  no  sense  so  properly,  as, 
that  the  eternal  Word,  which  dwelt  afterwards  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus^  dwelt  then  in  that  cloud  of  glory.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  prophecies  received  by  the  Jews,  'that  the  dory  Hag.il  9. 
of  the  second  temple  was  to  exceed  the  glory  of  the  first.' 
The  chief  character  of  the  glory  of  the  first  was  that  inhabita- 
tion of  the  divine  presence  among  them;  from  hence  it 
follows,  that  such  an  inhabitation  of  God  in  a  creature,  by 
which  that  creature  was  not  only  called  God,  but  that  adora- 
tion was  due  to  it  upon  that  account,  was  a  notion  that 
could  not  have  scandalized  the  Jews,  and  was  indeed  the  only 
notion  that  agreed  with  their  former  ideas,  and  that  could 
have  been  received  by  them  without  difficulty  or  opposition. 
This  is  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  this  great  article 
of 'our  religion  was  at  that  time  delivered  and  understood  in 
that  sense. 

If  the  Son  or  Word  is  truly  God,  he  must  be  from  all 
eternity,  and  must  also  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  God ;  since  a  God  of  an- 
other substance,  or  of  another  dturation,  is  a  contradiction. 

The  last  argument  that  I  shall  ofier  is  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  to  the  apprehending 
the  force  of  which,  this  must  be  premised,  that  all  those  who 
acknowledge  that  Christ  ought  to  be  honoured  and  wor- 
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ART  shipped  as  the  Father,  must  say  that  this  is  due  to  him  either 
^^-  because  he  is  truly  God  s  or  because  he  is  a  person  of  such  a 
high  and  exalted  dignity,  that  God  has,  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  that,  appointed  him  to  be  so  worshipped.  Now  this 
second  notion  may  fall  under  another  distinction ;  that  either 
he  was  of  a  very  sublime  order  by  nature,  as  some  angelical 
being,  that  though  he  was  created,  yet  had  this  high  privilege 
bestowed  upon  him:  or  that  he  was  a  prophet  illuminated 
and  authorized  in  so  particular  a  manner  beyond  all  others, 
that,  out  of  a  regard  to  that,  he  was  exalted  to  this  honoiu'  of 
being  to  be  worshipped.  One  of  these  must  be  chosen  by 
all  who  do  not  believe  him  to  be  truly  God :  and  indeed  one 
of  these  was  the  Arian,*  as  the  other  is  the  Socinian,t  hypo- 

*  Anus,  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  a  'man  very  skilful  in  the  subtilties  of  so- 
phistical  logic,*  and  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  entered  the  field  of  controversy  against  his  bishop,  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  who,  in  his  discourses,  treated  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
unity  in  the  Trinity, '  somewhat  too  curiously.'  Arius  suspected  Alexander  of  an 
intention  to  revive  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  (who  maintained  that  the  three  persons 
in  ^e  Trinity  were  one,  but  differed  from  his  master  Naetus  in  that  Sabellius  did 
not  allege  that  the  Father  suffered),  and  opposed  him  with  much  seal,  and  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  contention.  His  opposition  led  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  he 
laid  down  his  doctrine  thus : — '  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  then  had  the  Son, 
which  was  begotten,  a  beginning  of  essence ;  hereby  it  is  maintained  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  and  consequently  that  he  had  his  essence  of 
nothing.'  From  this  it  appears  that  he  separated  the  Son  from  the  Father.  He 
held  ^e  Son  to  be  the  nigfacst  of  beings  whom  the  Father  had  created,  and  by 
whom  he  made  the  worlds — consequently  inferior  to  the  Father,  not  onlv  as  touch- 
ing his  manhood,  but  also  as  to  his  godhead.  The  first  general  Council  was  sum- 
moned  and  assembled  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  destructive  heresv  spread  throughout  the  empire.  At  that  famous 
council  was  this  antichristian  heresy  condemned ;  and  a  creed  drawn  up,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  adopted  and  enlarged,  which  is  held  by, 
and  read  in  the  communion  service  of,  the  Church  of  England.  Arius  was  excom- 
municated, and  died  at  Constantinople,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Socrates 
Scholasticus,  a  most  wretched  death. — [Ed.I 

f  '  The  Socinians  are  said  to  have  derived  this  denomination  from  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Soxxini,  which  flourished  a  long  time  at  Sienna  in  Tuscany,  and 
produced  several  great  and  eminent  men,  and  among  others  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  founders  of  this  sect.  The 
former  was  the  son  of  Marianus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon genius  and  learning  ;  to  which  he  added,  as  his  very  enemies  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  of  unblemished  manners.  Beinff 
forced  to  leave  his  country,  in  the  year  1547,  on  account  of  the  disgust  he  had 
conceived  against  poperv,  he  travelled  through  FVance,  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  m  oraer  to  examine  the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  thus  at  length  to  come  at  the  truth.  After  this 
he  settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1562,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His  mild  and  gentle  disposition  rendered  him  averse 
from  wnatever  had  the  air  of  contention  and  discord.  He  adopted  the  Helvetic 
confession  of  £uth,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  churcn  of  Switzerland  ; 
but  this  did  not  engage  nim  to  conceal  entirely  the  doubts  be  had  formed  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  points  of  religion,  and  which  he  communicated,  in  effect,  by  letter, 
to  some  leamcMl  men,  whose  judgment  he  respected,  and  in  whose  friendship  he 
could  confide.  His  sentiments  were  indeed  propagated,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
after  his  death  ;  since  Faustus,  his  nephew  and  his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
from  the  papers  he  left  behind  him  tnat  religious  system  upon  which  the  sect  of 
the  Socinians  was  founded. 

*  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  denomination  does  not  always  convey  the 
same  idea,  since  it  is  susceptible  of  different  significations,  and  is,  in  effect,  used 
sometimes  in  a  more  stnct  and  proper,  and  at  others  in  a  more  improper  and 
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thesis.     For  how  much  soever  the  Arians  might  exalt  him  in   art. 
words^  yet  if  they  believed  him  to  be  a  creature  made  in      !'• 
time^  so  that  once  he  was  not ;  all  that  they  said  of  him  can 
amount  to  no  more^  but  that  he  was  a  creature  of  a  spiritual 
nature;  and  this  is  plainly  the  notion  which  the  scripture 
gives  us  of  angels.    Artemon,  Samosatenus^  Photinus^  and 
the  Socinians  in  our  days^  consider  our  Saviour  as  a  great 
prophet  and  lawgiver^  and  into  this  they  resolve  his  dignity. 
In  opposition  to  both  these^  that  Epistle  begins  with  expres- 
sions that  are  the  more  severe^  because  they  are  negative^ 
which  are  to  be  understood  more  strictly  than  positive  words. 
Christ  is  not  only  preferred  to  angels^  but  is  set  in  opposition 
to  them^  as  one  of  another  order  of  beings.    ^Made  so  much  Heb.i.4, 
better  than  angels^  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.     For  unto  which  of  the  5, 
angeb  said  he  at  any  time^  Thou  art  my  Son^  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee  ?     When  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  6, 
the  world;  he  saith^  And  let  all  the  angels  of  Ood  worship  him. 
Of  the  angels  he  saith^  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits^  and  7, 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.    But  unto  the  Son  he  saith^  Thy  a, 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.    And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  lO, 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth :  and  the 
heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.    Thou  art  the  same,  and  12, 
thy  years  shall  not  fail.     But  to  which  of  the  angels  said  he  13, 
at  any  time.  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  ?     Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  14. 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?' 


extensiTe  sense.  For,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  speaking,  all  are  termed 
Socinians  whose  sentiments  bear  a  certain  affinity  to  the  system  of  Socinus ;  and 
they  are  more  espedally  ranked  in  tiiat  class,  who  either  boldly  deny,  or  artfully 
explain  away,  the  doctrines  that  assert  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  a  Trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  But,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  they  onlj  are  deemed 
the  members  of  this  sect  who  embrace  wholly,  or  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  form 
of  theological  doctrine  which  Faustus  Socinus  either  drew  up  himself,  or  received 
from  his  uncle,  and  delivered  to  the  Unitarian  brethren,  or  Socinians,  in  Poland 
and  Transylvania. 

'  The  sum  of  their  theology  is  as  follows : — **  God,  who  is  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  man,  though  of  a  similar  nature  in  some  respects,  exerted  an  act  of  that 
power  by  which  he  governs  all  things ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  extraordinary 
person  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mwy.  That  person  was  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God 
first  translated  to  heaven  by  that  portion  of  his  divine  power  which  is  called  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  having  instructed  him  fully  there  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will, 
coimsels,  and  designs,  sent  him  again  into  this  sublunary  world,  to  promulgate  to 
mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  excellent  than  that  under  which  they  had  for- 
merly lived,  to  propagate  divine  truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  confirm  it  by  his 
death. 

'  "  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine  Teacher  (and  this  obedience  is  in 
the  power  of  every  one  whose  will  and  inclination  leads  that  wajr),  shall  one  day 
be  clothed  with  new  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those  blessed  regions,  where  God 
himself  immediately  resides.  Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious shall  undergo  most  terrible  and  exquisite  torments,  which  shall  be  succeeded 
by  annihilation,  or  the  total  extinction  of  their  being.'* 

'  The  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when  striped  of  the  embellishments  and 
eommentaries  with  which  it  has  been  loaded  and  disguised  by  its  doctors,  is  really 
reducible  to  the  few  propositions  now  mentioned.*    Moshem  — [Ed.] 


^ 
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ART.    This  opposition  is  likewise  carried  on  through  the  whole 
II-      second  diapter;  one  passage  in  it  being  most  express  to 
shew  both  that  his  natoie  had  a  subsistence  before  his  incar- 
nation^  and  that  it  was  not  of  an  angelical  order  of  beings. 
Chap.  ii.    since  he  'took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed 
^^'  of  Abraham/    Thus,  in  a  great  vanefr.  of  expressions,  the 

conceit  of  Christ's  being  of  an  angelical  nature  is  very  fully 
condemned.  From  that  the  writer  goes  next  to  the  notion 
of  his  being  to  be  honoured,  because  he  was  an  eminent  pro- 
phet; on  which  he  enters  with  a  ver^  s<4emn  preface,  inviting 
Chap.  iii.  them  to  'consider  the  apostle  and  higb*piaest  of  our  jM^ofes- 
^*  sion  ^  then  he  cono^pares  Moses  to  him>  as  to  the  point  of 

being  '  £uthful  to  hun  who  had  appowted  him.^  IBhit  how 
eminent  soeyer  Moses  was  above  au  other  prophets,  and  how 
harshly  soever  it  must  have  sounded  to  the  Jews  to  have 
stated  the  difference  in  terms  so  dii^^t  as  that  of  a  servant 
and  a  «o%  of  ome  who  hmU  the  hmue,  and  qf  the  house  itself; 
^et  we  see  the  apostle  does  not  only  prefer  Christ  to  Moses, 
»ut  puts  him  in  another  order  and  ra^;  which  could  not  be 
done  according  to  the  Sociuian  hypothesis.  From  all  which 
this  conclusion  natundly  loUows,— that  if  Christ  is  to  be  wor« 
shipped,  and  that  this  honour  beloujgs  to  him  neither  as  an 
angel,  nor  as  a  prophet,  thi^t  then  it  is  due  to  him  because  he 
is  truly  God. 

The  second  branch  of  this  article  is,  that  he  took  mat^s 
nature  upon  hkn  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of 
her  substance.  This  will  not  need  any  long  or  laboured  proof, 
since  tlie  texts  of  scripture  are  so  express  that  nothing  but 
wild  extravagance  can  withstand  them.  Christ  was  in  all 
thin^  like  unto  us,  except  his  miraculous  conception  by  the 
Virgin:  he  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  of  David.  But 
among  die  frantic  humours  that  appeared  at  the  Reformation, 
some,  in  opposition  to  the  superstition  of  the  church  of 
Some,  studied  to  derogaite  as  much  from  the  blessed  Virgin 
on  the  one  hand,  as  she  had  been  over-exalted  on  the  other: 
so  they  said,  tliat  Christ  had  only  gone  through  her.  But  this 
impiety  mmk  so  soon,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing 
'  more  to  refute  it. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Article  is^  that  these  two  natures 
were  joined  m  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided.  What  a  pevson 
is  that  results  from  a  dose  conjunction  of  two  natures,  we 
can  only  judge  of  by  considering  man,  in  whom  there  is  a 
material  and  a  spiritual  nature  joined  together.  They  are 
two  natures  as  different  as  any  we  can  apprehend  among  all 
created  beings;  yet  these  make  but  one  man.  The  matter  of 
which  the  body  is  composed  does  not  subsist  by  itself,  is  not 
under  all  those  laws  of  motion  to  which  it  would  be  subject, 
if  it  were  mere  inanimated  matter;  but,  by  the  indwelling  and 
actuation  of  the  soul,  it  has  another  spring  within  it,  and  has 
another  course  of  operations.    According  to  this,  then,  to 
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subsist  by  another  is  when  a  being  is  acting  according  to  its  A  rt. 
natural  properties^  but  yet  in  a  constant  dependance  upon  \^' 
another  being ;  so  our  bodies  subsist  by  the  subsistence  of 
our  souls.  Tiiis  may  help  us  to  apprehend  how  that  as  the 
body  is  still  a  body^  and  operates  as  a  body^  though  it  sub- 
sists by  the  indwelling  and  actuation  of  the  soul ;  so  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  human  nature  was  entire^  and  stiU 
acted  according  to  its  own  character ;  yet  there  was  such  an 
imion  and  inh£u>itation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  it,  that  there  did 
arise  out  of  that  a  communication  of  names  and  characters,  as 
we  find  in  the  scriptures.  A  man  is  called  tall,  fair,  and 
healthy,  firom  tiie  state  of  his  body ;  and  learned,  wise,  and 
good,  from  the  qualities  of  his  mind:  so  Christ  is  called 
holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled;  is  said  to  have  died,  risen,  and 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  witii  relation  to  his  himum  nature : 
he  is  also  said  to  be  in  '  the  form  of  Grod,  to  have  created  all  ^^'-.  "*  ^- 
things,  to  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  theH^b/i.s. 
express  image  of  his  person,^  with  relation  to  his  divine 
nature.  The  ideas  that  we  have  of  what  is  material^  and 
what  is  spiritual,  lead  us  to  distinguish  in  a  man  those  de- 
scriptions that  belong  to  his  body  from  those  that  belong  to 
his  mind;  so  the  dmerent  apprehensions  that  we  have  of 
what  is  created  and  tmcreated  must  be  our  thread  to  guide  us 
into  the  resolution  of  those  various  expressions  that  occur  in 
the  Bcriptures  concerning  Christ. 

The  design  of  the  d^iition,  that  was  made  by  the  church 
concerning  Christ's  having  one  person,  was  chiefly  to  distin- 
guish the  nature  of  the  indwetting  of  the  Godhead  in  him 
from  all  prophetical  inspirations.     The  Mosaical  degree  of 
prophecy  was  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
subsequent  prophets :  yet  uie  difference  is  stated  between 
Christ  and  Moses,  in  terms  tiiat  import  things  quite  of  an- 
other nature;   the  one  being  mentioned  as  a  servant,  the 
other  as  the  Son  that  built  tiie  house.    It  is  not  said  that 
Qod  appeared  to  Christ,  or  that  he  spoke  to  him ;  but  God 
was  ever  with  him,  and  in  him;  and  while  'the  Word  was  John i.  14. 
made  flesh,^  yet  still  '  his  glory  was  as  the  glory  of  the  only-  ^■^'  ^  ^ 
begotten  Son  of  God.'    The  glory  that  Isauih  saw,  was  called  j^i^^  ^^ 
hi$  ffhry ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  said  to  have  pur-  4i. 
chased  his  church  with  his  own  blood.     If  Nestorius,*  in  Act8xx.28. 


a  man  of  some  lewiuag  and  much  eloquence,  but  of  a  very  arro- 
mX  and  overiieariag  diaposHiop,  was  a  native  of  Qmoany,  and  a  IVesbyter  of  i 

Attttodh.  On  the  death  of  Siainius,  Inshop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  msBprnm  Theodoiias*  and  appointed  to  that  see.  He  so  penecnted  the  Arians, 
that  tfaajr- destroyed  by  to  their  own  ohnrdies,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into 
hiahaau.  But  althoo^  so  sealoos  aaaiast  heresy  and  heretics,  yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  .been  much  influenced  oy  the  truth  which  he  profen^  to  uphold. 
He  bnloffht  with  Urn  htm  Astioch  a  certain  Biesbyter,  named  Anastasins,  who 
dedannail  much  against  ihe  use  of  the  term  h^rtmn  as  applied  to  the  ^^isin  Mary, 
and  conta»dsd  thaS  she  OQghl  to  be  called  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  not  the 
llodwr  of  God.  Nestorius  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Anastasius;  and  was 
aceuied  of  maintaining  that  in  Christ  tne  dinne  was  superadded  to  the  human 
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A  RT.    opposing  this^  meant  only^  as  some  think  it  appears  by  many 
^^'      citations  out  of  him,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  not  to  be 
called  simply  the  Mother  of  God,  but  the  Mother  of  him  that 
was  God ;  and  if  that  of  making  two  persons  in  Christ  was 
only  fastened  on  him  as  a  consequence,  we  are  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  &ct,  whether  Nestorius  was  mis- 
understood and  hardly  used,  or  not;  but  the  doctrine  here 
asserted  is  plain  in  tne  scriptures,  tiiat,  though  the  human 
nature  in  Christ  acted  still  according  to  its  proper  character, 
and  had  a  peculiar  will,  yet,  there  was  such  a  constant  pre- 
sence, indwelling,  and  actuation  on  it  from  the  eternal  Word, 
as  did  constitute  both  human  and  divine  nature  one  Person. 
As  these  are  thus  so  entirely  united,  so  they  are  never  to  be 
separated.     Christ  is  now  exalted  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
glory  and  honour ;  and  the  characters  of  blessingy  honour ,  and 
fflory,  are  represented,  in  St.  John's  visions,  as  offered  '  to 
Rev.  V.  13.  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'    It  is  true,  St.  P^ul  speaks  as 
if  Christ's  mediatory  office  and  kingdom  were  to  cease  after 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  then  he  was  to  deliver  up  all 
1  Con  zv.  to  the  Father.    For  though,  when  the  fall  number  of  the  elect 
24—28.     shall  be  gathered,' the  full  end  of  his  death  will  be  attained; 
and  when  these  saints  shall  be  glorified  with  him  and  by  him, 
his  office  as  Mediator  will  naturally  come  to  an  end ;  yet  his 
own  personal  glory  shall  never  cease :  and  if  every  saint  shall 
inhent  an  everlasting  kingdom,  much  more  shall  ne  who  has 
merited  all  that  to  them,  and  has  conferred  it  on  them,  be  for 
ever  possessed  of  his  glory. 

The  fourth  branch  of  the  Article  is  concerning  the  truth  of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  his  death  and  burial.  The  matter  of  tajct 
concerning  the  death  of  Christ  is  denied  by  no  Christian ; 
the  Jews  do  all  acknowledge  it ;  the  first  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity did  all  believe  this,  and  reproached  his  followers  with 
it.  This  was  that  which  idl  Christians  gloried  in  and  avowed; 
so  that  no  question  was  made  of  his  death,  except  by  a  small 
number  called  Doceta,  who  were  not  esteemed  Uhristians,  till 
Mahomet  denied  it  in  his  Alcoran,  who  pretends  that  he  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  a  Jew  was  crucified  in  his  stead.  But 
this  corruption  of  the  history  of  the  gospel  came  too  late 
afterwards,  to  have  any  shadow  of  credit  due  to  it ;  nor  was 
there  any  sort  of  proof  offered   to  support   it.     So  this 

nature.  He  was  cited  before  the  third  general  Council  held  at  Eoheaiis,  a.ik  431, 
or,  according  to  some,  434.  Here,  writes  Socrates,  be  spoke  as  foUows : — *  I  wily 
will  not  consent  to  call  bun  God  who  grew  to  man*»  estate  by  two  months,  aiM 
three  months,  and  so  forth :  therefore  I  wash  my  bands  from  your  blood ;  and 
from  henceforth  I  will  no  mure  come  into  your  company.'  When  be  urn  the  eon- 
sequences  of  this  speech  in  the  disorder  which  such  sentiments  created,  he  made 
a  recantation,  which,  not  being  considered  sincere,  was  not  received.  He  was 
therefore  condemned,  deposed,  and  banished,  by  order  of  the  council,  wlncb  de- 
creed— *  That  Christ  was  one  divine  person,  in  whom  two  natures  were  most  closely 
and  intimately  united,  but  without  beinp^  mixed  or  confounded  toffetber.'  Nes- 
torius died  in  Oasis,  the  place  of  his  banishment,  and  after  his  death  his  followers 
divided  into  different  parties. — [Ed»] 
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doctrine  conceming  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  received  as    ART. 
an  unquestionable  truth.    There  is  no  part  of  the  gospel  writ      ^^* 
with  so  copious  a  particularity^  as  the  history  of  his  si^erings 
and  death ;  as  there  was  indeed  no  part  of  the  gospel  so  im- 
portant as  this  is. 

The  fifth  branch  of  the  Article  is^  that  he  was  a  trtie  gticri'- 
fice  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  that  not  only  for  original^ 
but  for  actual  rins.  The  notion  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which 
was  then,  when  the  New  Testament  was  writ,  well  understood 
all  the  world  over,  both  by  Jew  and  Oentile,  was  this,  that 
the  sin  of  one  person  was  transferred  on  a  man  or  beast,  who 
was  upon  that  devoted  and  offered  up  to  Ood,  and  suffered  in 
the  room  of  the  offending  person ;  and  by  this  oblation,  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  being  laid  on  the  sacrifice,  an  expiation 
was  made  for  sin,  and  the  sinner  was  believed  to  be  reconciled 
to  Ood.*  This,  as  appears  through  the  whole  book  of  Leviti- 
cus, was  the  design  and  effect  of  the  sin  and  tresspass  offerings 
amone  the  Jews,  and  more  particularly  of  the  goat  that  was 
offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  on  the  day  of  Le^it.  xvi. 
atonement.  This  was  a  piece  of  religion  well  known  both  to 
Jew  and  Oentile,  that  had  a  great  many  phrases  belonging  to 
it,  such  as  the  sacrifices  being  offered  for,  or  instead  of,  sin, 
and  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account,  of  the  sinner ;  its  bearing 
of  sin,  and  becoming  sin,  or  the  Anroffervng;  its  being  the 
reconciUaiion,  the  atonement,  and  the  redemption,  of  the  sinner, 
by  which  the  sin  was  no  more  imputed,  but  forgiven,  and  for 

*  *  Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  one,  which  seems  most  exactly 
to  illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  is  expressly  compared  with  it  by  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  wluch  was  offered  tor  the  whole  assembly  on  the 
solemn  anniversary  of  expiation.  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby 
atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  seem  so 
strikingly  significant,  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat, 
as  sin-offerings,  the  one  for  lumsel^  and  the  oUier  for  the  people  :  and,  having 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  lead  forth  a 
second  goat,  denominated  the  scape-goat :  and,  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people, 
to  put  <Acm  upon  tA«ftead  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal  thus  bearing  the  sins  of 
the  people  away  into  the  wilderness :  in  this  manner  expressing,  by  an  action  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is  directly  affirmed  was  to 
be  «flected  by  the  ncrifioe  of  the  sin-offering,  consisted  in  removing  from  the  people 
their  iniquities  by  a  symbolical  translation  to  the  animal.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  ceremonv  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a  dutinct  one ;  it  is  the  continuation  of 
th6  fKTOcess,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part,  and  symbolical  consummation,  of 
the  8iik4>fiEering.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the  head 
of  tin  fcape^foaty  and  the  bearing  them  away  to  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imply, 
that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin-offering  consisted  in  the 
trtntfer  and  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities.  What,  then,  are  we  taught  to 
infor.fron  this  ceremony  ? — That,  as  the  atonement  under  the  law,  or  expiation  of 
the  legal  tmns^pessiona,  was  represented  as  a  translation  of  those  transgressions,  in 
the  act  ol  sacnfioe  in  which  the  animal  was  slain,  and  the  people  thereby^  cleansed 
from  their  legial  impurities,  and  released  from  the  penalties  which  had  been  incurred ; 
so,  Um  great  atonement  ftfr  the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christy  Biidaigoing,  for  the  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  Goid,  that  death, 
whidi  had  facea  denounced  against  sin ;  and  which  he  suffered  in  like  manner  as 
if  the  tina  of  men  had  been  actually  truisferred  to  him,  as  those  of  the  congregation 
bad  been  gifmboUcaUjf  transferred  to  the  sin-offermg  of  the  people.*    Afages.— I  En.] 
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ART.  whicli  the  sinner  was  accepted.  When  therefore  this  whole 
^'-  set  of  phrases,  in  its  utmost  extent,  is  very  often,  and  in  a 
great  variety,  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  preserve  any  reverence  for  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  writers  of  it,  so  far  as  to  think  them  even  honest  men,  not  to 
say  inspired  men,  if  we  can  imagine,  that  in  so  sacred  and  impor- 
tant a  matter  they  could  exceed  so  much  as  to  represent  that  to 
be  our  sacrifice  which  is  not  truly  so :  this  is  a  point  which  will 
not  bear  figures  and  amplifications ;  it  must  be  treated  of  strictly, 
and  with  a  just  exactness  of  expression.     Christ  is  called  the 


Matt  1  '^^^y  9'  ^*^  '  ^®  was  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
28.  '"'  world;'  and  that  'we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
Kom.iii.  even  the  remission  of  our  sins.'  It  is  said,  tix&t  'he  hath 
^-  ..  reconciled  us  to  his  Father  in  his  cross,  and  in  the  body  of 
Kph.  i.7.'  h^s  flesh  through  death:'  that  he  by  'his  own  blood  entered 
Col.  i.  14,  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
??'b^!'^^  tion  for  us  :*  that  *  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ap- 
11, 12/13,  peiured  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself:'  that  'he 
14.  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many:'  that  'we  are 

26  28*  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all  :* 
Heb.x.io,  s^d  ^^t,  'after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  sat 
12, 14, 19',  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'  It  is  said,  that 
^eb  liii  ^^^  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  is  the 
12, 20.  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  by  which  we  are  sanctified:'  that 
'  he  hath  sanctified  the  people  with  his  own  blood :  and  was 
the  great  shepherd  of  his  people,  through  the  blood  of  the 
1  Pet. i.i9.  everlasting  covenant:'  that  'we  are  redeemed  with  the  pre- 
24.  * ' "'  cious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
1  Pet  iu.  spot ;'  and,  that  '  Christ  suffered  once  for  sins,  the  just  for 
^®*  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.'     In  these,  and  in 

a  great  many  more  passages  that  lie  spread  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  as  plain,  as  words  can  make  any 
tiling,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  proposed  to  us  as  our  sacri- 
fice and  reconciliation,  our  atonement  and  redemption.  So  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  man  that  considers  all  this,  to  imagine, 
that  Christ's  death  was  only  a  confirmation  of  his  gospel,  a 
pattern  of  a  holy  and  patient  suffering  of  death,  and  a  neces- 
sary preparation  to  liis  resurrection ;  by  which  he  gave  us  a 
clear  proof  of  a  resurrection,  and  by  consequence  of  eternal 
life,  as  by  his  doctrine  he  had  shewea  us  the  way  to  it.  By 
this  all  the  high  commendations  of  his  death  amount  only  to 
this,  that  he  by  dying  has  given  a  vast  credit  and  authority  to 
his  gospel,  which  was  the  powerfullest  mean  possible  to  re- 
deem us  from  sin,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  God :  but  this  is  so 
contrary  to  the  whole  design  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  the  true  importance  of  that  great  variety  of  phrases,  in 
which  this  matter  is  set  out,  that,  at  this  rate  of  expouncting 
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scripture^  we  can  never  know  what  we  may  build  upon,  espe-  ART. 
cially  when  the  great  importance  of  this  things  and  of  our      "• 
having  right  notions  concerning  it,  is  well  considered,     St. 
Paul  does,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  state  an  opposition 
between  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  sin  of  Adam ;  the  ill 
effects  of  the  one  being  removed  by  the  other :  but  he  plainly 
carries  the  death  of  Christ  much  farther  than  that  it  had  only 
healed  the  wound  that  was  given  by  Adam's  sin ;  ^  for  as  the  Rom.  v. 
judgment  was  of  one  (sin)  to  condemnation,  the  free  gift  is  of  12,  to  tli« 
many  offences  to  justification/     But,  in  the  other  places  of  ^^^' 
the  New  Testament,  Christ's  death  is  set  forth  so  fully,  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  that  it  is  a  very  false 
way  of  arguing  to  infer,  that  because  in  one  place  that  is  set 
in  opposition  to  Adam's  sin,  that  therefore  the  virtue  of  it 
was  to  ^o  no  farther  than  to  take  away  that  sin.     It  has  indeed 
removea  that,  but  it  has  done  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  Christ's  death  was  our  sacrifice :  the 
meaning  of  which  is  this ;  that  God,  intending  to  reconcile  the 
world  to  himself,  and  to  encourage  sinners  to  repent  and  turn 
to  him,  thought  fit  to  offer  the  pardon  of  sin,  together  with 
the  other  blessings  of  his  gospel,  in  such  a  way  as  should 
demonstrate  both  the  guilt  of  sm,  and  his  hatred  of  it ;  and 
yet  with  that,  his  love  of  sinners,  and  his  compassions  towards 
them.  A  free  pardon  without  a  sacrifice  had  not  been  so 
agreeable  neither  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world,  nor  the  authority  of  his  laws,  nor  so  proper  a  method 
to  oblige  men  to  that  strictness  and  holiness  of  life  that  he 
designed  to  bring  them  to :  and  therefore  he  thought  fit  to 
offer  his  pardon,  and  those  other  blessings,  through  a  Mediator, 
who  was  to  deliver  to  the  world  this  new  and  holy  rule  of  life, 
and  to  confirm  it  by  his  own  unblemished  life :  and  in  con- 
clusion, when  the  rage  of  wicked  men,  who  hated  him  for  the 
holiness  both  of  his  life  and  of  his  doctrine,  did  work  them  up 
into  such  a  fury  as  to  pursue  him  to  a  most  violent  and  igno- 
minious death,  he,  in  compliance  with  the  secret  design  of  his  Isai.  Uiu 
Father,  did  not  only  go  tlurough  that  dismal  series  of  suffer-  J^-  .. 
ings,  with  the  most  entire  resignation  to  his  Father's  will,  and  r^."*  ' 
with  the  highest  charity  possible  towards  those  who  were  his  8. 
most  unjust  and  malicious  murderers;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  underwent  great  agonies  in  his  mind ;  which  struck  him 
with  such  an  amazement  and  sorrow  even  to  the  death,  that 
upon  it  he  did  sweat  great  drops  of  blood,  and  on  the  cross 
he  felt  a  withdrawing  of  those  comforts,  that  till  then  had  ever 
supported  him,  when  he  cried  out,  ^  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  apprehend 
in  what  that  agony  consisted:  for  we  understand  only  the 
agonies  of  pain,  or  of  conscience,  which  last  arise  out  of  the 
horror  of  guilt,  or  the  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  he  who  had  no  sin  could  have  no  such 
horror  in  him ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  could  not  be 
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ART.  put  into  such  an  agony  only  through  the  apprehension  and 
^^'  fear  of  that  violent  deaths  which  he  was  to  suffer  next  day : 
therefore  we  ought  to  conclude^  that  there  was  an  inward  suf- 
fering in  his  mind^  as  well  as  an  outward  visible  one  in  his 
body.  We  cannot  distinctly  apprehend  what  that  was^  since 
he  was  sture  both  of  his  own  sj^tless  innocence^  and  of  his 
Father's  unchangeable  love  to  hun.  We  can  only  imagine  a 
vast  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  sin^  and  a  deep  indignation 
at  the  dishonour  done  to  God  by  it^  a  melting  apprehension 
of  the  corruption  and  miseries  of  nfiankind  by  reason  of  sin^ 
together  with  a  never-before- felt  withdrawing  of  those  consola^ 
tions  that  had  always  filled  his  soid.  But  what  might  be  far- 
ther in  his  agony^  and  in  his  last  dereliction^  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly apprehend ;  only  this  we  perceive^  that  our  minds  are 
capable  of  great  pain  as  well  as  our  bodies  are.  Deep  horror, 
with  an  inconsolable  sharpness  of  thought,  is  a  very  intolerable 
tiling.  Notwithstanding  the  bodily  or  substantial  indwelling 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  him,  yet  he  was  capable  of 
feeling  vast  pain  in  his  body :  so  that  he  might  become  a  com- 
plete sacrifice,  and  that  we  might  have  from  his  sufferings  a 
very  full  and  amazing  apprehension  of  the  guilt  of  sin;  all  those 
emanations  of  joy,  with  which  the  indwelling  of  the  eternal 
Word  had  ever  till  then  filled  his  soul,  might  then,  when  he 
needed  them  most,  be  quite  withdrawn,  and  he  be  left  merely 
to  the  fimmess  of  his  faith,  to  his  patient  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  to  his  willing  readiness  of 
drinking  up  that  cup  which  his  Father  had  put  m  his  hand  to 
drink. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  to  be  remembered  here,  though 
it  will  come  to  be  more  specially  explained,  when  other  Arti- 
cles are  to  be  opened ;  which  is,  that  this  reconciliation,  which 
is  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  between  God  and  man,  is  not 
absolute  and  without  conditions.  He  has  established  the 
covenant,  and  has  performed  all  that  was  incimibent  on  him, 
as  both  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice,  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  and 
he  offers  this  to  the  world,  that  it  may  be  closed  with  by  them, 
on  the  terms  on  wliich  it  is  proposea ;  and  if  they  do  not  ac- 
cept of  it  upon  these  conditions,  and  perform  what  is  enjoined 
them,  they  can  have  no  share  in  it. 
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ART. 
III. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  HelL 

Kn  C^tint  tritUr  for  ui  antr  fnai  huxUU,  Ho  nUo  to  it  to  be  htlithA 

t|)at  |)e  ioent  tiDion  into  ttttt. 

This  was  much  fuller  when  the  Articles  were  at  first  prepared 
and  published  in  king  Edward's  reign ;  for  these  words  were 
added  to  it,  *  That  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  until  his 
resurrection ;  but  his  spirit,  which  he  gave  up,  was  with  the  spi- 
rits which  were  detained  in  prison,  or  in  hell,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  the  place  in  St.  Peter  testifieth.^  Thus  a  determined 
sense  was  put  upon  this  Article,  which  is  now  left  more  at 
large,  and  is  conceived  in  words  of  a  more  general  signification. 
In  order  to  the  explaining  this,  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  the 
article  in  the  Creed,  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  is  mentioned 
by  no  writer  before  Ruffin,*  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  does  indeed  speak  of  it :  but  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
neither  in  the  symbol  of  the  Roman,  nor  of  the  Oriental 
churches;  and  that  he  found  it  in  the  symbol  of  his  own 
church  at  Aquileia.  But  as  there  was  no  other  article  in  that 
symbol  that  related  to  Christ's  burial,  so  the  words  which  he 
gives  us,  descendit  ad  infema,  'he  descended  to  the  lower 
parts,^  do  very  naturally  signify  burial,  according  to  these 
words  of  St. Faul,  ^he  ascended;  what  is  it,  but  that  he  also  Eph.iv.9. 
descended  first  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  P  And  Ruffin 
himself  understood  these  words  in  that  sense. 

None  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  ages,  neither  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tuDian,  Clemens^  nor  Origen,  in  the  short  abstracts  that  they 
give  us  of  the  Christian  faith,  mention  any  thing  like  this 
and  in  all  that  great  variety  of  Creeds,  that  was  proposed  bj 
the  many  councils  that  met  in  the  fourth  century,  tiiis  is  no) 
in  any  one  of  them,  except  in  that  which  was  agreed  to  at 
Arimmi,  and  was  pretended,  though  falsely,  to  have  been 
made  at  Sirmium :  in  that  it  is  set  down  in  a  Greek  word  that 
does  exactly  answer  Ruffin's  irifema,  icaraxBoyia :  and  it  stood 
there  instead  of  buriell.     When  it  was  put  in  the  Creed  that 
carries  Athanasius's  name,  though  made  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  the  word  was  changed  to  "Ai^tic,  or  fteU :  but  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  understood  to  signify  Christ's  burial,  there 

*  *  Ruffinu8,a  Presbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  account  of  his  Latin  translations 
lyf  Oriffen,  and  other  Greek  writers — ^his  commentaries  on  several  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  bitter  contest  with  Jerome.  He  would  have  obtained  a 
▼eiy  honourable  place  amonff  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century  (the  4th),  had  it  not 
been  his  misfortune  to  have  nad  the  powerful  and  foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his  ad- 
▼«mry/ — Motheim,  Ruffinus  first  published  the  Apostles'  creed,  as  the  creed  of 
the  church  of  Aquileia. — [Ed.] 
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A  RT.   being  no  other  word  put  for  it  in  that  Creed.    Afterwards  it 

[III* was  put  into  the  symbol  of  the  western  church :  that  was  done 

at  first  in  the  words  in  which  Ruffin  had  expressed  it,  as 
appears  by  some  ancient  copies  of  Creeds  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  great  primate  Usher. 

We  are  n^  to  consider  what  the  importance  of  these 
words  in  themselyes  is ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  them  in 
the  Creed  is  not  very  ancient  nor  universaL  We  haye  a  most 
imquestionable  authority  for  this^  that  our  Saviour's  90ul  was 
m  helL  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  St.  Peter,  in  the  first 
sermon  that  was  preached  after  the  wonderful  efilision  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  applies  these  words  of  David  concerning 
Pt.z¥i.  10.  ^  God^s  not  leaving  his  soul  in  heU,  nor  suffering  his  Holy  One 
Acts  u.  37,  iQ  g^  corruption/  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now  sinoe^ 
in  the  composition  of  a  man^  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit,  and 
since  it  is  plain  that  the  raising  of  Christ  on  the  third  day 
was  before  that  his  body  in  the  course  of  nature  was  cor- 
rupted ;  the  other  branch  seems  to  relate  to  his  soul;  though 
it  IS  not  to  be  denied^  but  that  in  the  Old  Testament  soul  m 
some  places  stands  for  a  dead  body.  But  if  that  were  the 
sense  of  the  word^  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  two 
parts  of  this  period ;  the  one  will  be  only  a  redundant  repeti- 
tion of  the  other :  therefore  it  is  much  more  natural  to  tnink 
that  this  other  branch  concerning  Christ's  soul  being  left  in 
helly  must  relate  to  that  which  we  commonly  understand  by 
souL  If  then  his  soul  was  not  to  be  left  tn  hellj  then  firom 
thence  it  plainly  foUows  that  once  it  was  in  hell,  and>  by  con- 
sequence^ tiiat  Christ's  soul  descended  into  hell. 

Some  very  modem  writers  have  thought  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  figuratively  of  the  wrath  of  God  due  for  sin,  which 
Christ  bore  in  his  soul,  besides  the  torments  that  he  suffered 
in  his  body :  and  they  think  that  these  are  here  mentioned  by 
themselyes,  after  the  enumeration  of  die  several  steps  of  his 
bodily  sufferings:  and  this  being  equal  to  the  torments  of 
heUy  as  it  is  that  which  delivers  us  from  them,  might  in  a  large 
way  of  expression  be  called  a  descending  into  hell.  But  as 
neither  the  word  descend,  nor  heU,  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
place  of  scripture  in  this  sense^  nor  in  any  of  the  ancients^ 
among  whom  the  signification  of  this  phrase  is  more  likely  to 
be  foimd  than  among  modems ;  so  this  being  put  after  buried, 
it  plainly  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  subsequent  to  his 
burial :  there  is  therefore  no  regard  to  be  had  to  this  notion. 

Others  have  thought,  that  by  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  to 

be  understood  his  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead  for  some 

time :  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  conceit  neither,  these 

words  being  to  be  found  in  no  author  in  that  signification. 

Many  of  the  fathers  thought,  that  Christ's  sovd  went  locally 

I  Pet  iii.  into  hell,  and  preached  to  some  of  the  spirits  there  in  prison ; 

^^*  that  there  he  triumphed  over  Satan,  and  spoiled  Mm,  and 

carried  some  souls  with  him  into  glory.    But  the  account 
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that  the  flcriptares  ghre  us  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  begins    ART. 
it  always  at  his  resumction :  nor  can  it  be  imagined^  that  so      "^- 
memorable  a  transaction  as  this  would  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  three  first  evangelists^  and  least  of  all  by  St.  John^  who 
coming  after  the  rest,  and  designing  to  supply  what  was  want- 
ing in  them,  and  intending  particularly  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  Christ,  could  not  have  passed  over  so  wonderful  an  instance 
of  it.    We  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  such  a  matter  would 
have  been  only  insinuated  in  general  words,  and  not  have  been 
plainly  related.    The  triumph  of  Christ  over  principalities  and 
powers  is  ascribed  by  St.  Rwl  to  his  cross,  and  was  the  eflFect  ^^^-  *»•  ^*» 
and  result  of  his  death.    The  place  of  St.  Peter  seems  to  relate 
to  the  preaching  to  the  Gentile  world,  by  virtue  of  that  in- 
spiration that  was  derived  firom  Christ;  which  was  therefore 
called  Me  Spirit;  and  the  epirite  inprieon  were  the  Oentilee, 
who  were  shut  up  in  idolatry  as  in  prisony  and  so  were  under 
the  power  of  the  'prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'  who  is  Eph.u.2. 
called  *  the  god  of  this  world  f  that  is,  of  the  Gentile  world :  l^^'  *^- 
it  being  one  of  the  ends  for  which  Chnst  was  anointed  of  his  ig.  ixi.  ]. 
Father,  'to  open  the  prisons  to  them  that  were  boimd.'    So 
then,  though  there  is  no  harm  in  this  opinion,  yet  it  not  being 
founded  on  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  gospel,  and  it  being 
supported  only  by  passages  that  may  well  bear  another  sense, 
we  may  lay  it  aside,  notwithstanding  the  reverence  we  bear  to 
those  tiiat  asserted  it ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  the  first 
fitthers  that  were  next  the  source  say  nothing  of  it. 

Another  conceit  has  had  a  great  course  among  some  of  the 
latest  fathers  and  the  schoolmen :  they  have  fancied  that  there 
was  a  place  to  which  they  have  given  a  peculiar  nBine,IAfnbue 
Patrumy  a  sort  of  a  partition  in  hell,  wnere  all  the  good  men 
of  the  old  dispensation,  that  had  died  before  Christ,  were  de- 
tained; and  they  hold  that  our  Saviour  went  thither,  and 
emptied  that  place,  carrving  all  the  souls  that  were  in  it  with 
him  to  heaven.  Of  this  the  scriptures  say  nothing;  not  a 
word  either  of  the  patriarchs  going  thither,  or  of  Christ's 
delivering  them  out  of  it:  and  though  there  are  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  express  declarations  and  promises  made  con- 
cerning a  future  state,  *  Christ  having  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  his  gospel ;'  yet  all  the  hints  given  of 
it  shew  that  they  looked  for  an  mimemate  admission  to  blessed- 
ness after  death.  So  David,  *  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  P»-  «r?'  J  j- 
life:  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  ps^^i^j^jji/ 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  here  by  thy  24. 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.'  Isaiah  says,  that  is-  **"•  2. 
*the  righteous  when  tiiey  die  enter  into  peace.'  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  not  a  hint  ghren  of  tins ;  for  though  some 
passages  may  seem  to  favour  Christ's  delivering  some  souls 
out  of  helly  yet  there  is  nothing  that  by  any  management  can 
be  brought  to  look  this  way. 

There  is  another  sense  of  which  these  words  [descended  into 
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ART.  hett]  are  capable :  by  hett  majr  be  meant  the  inTisible  place  to 

^^-      which  departed  souls  are  carried  after  death :  for,  though  the 

See  Bishop  Oreek  word  so  rendered  does  now  commonly  stand  for  the 

Feanonon  place  of  the  damned^  and  for  many  ages  has  been  so  imder- 

the  Creed,  g^od,  yet,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  New  Testament,  it  was 

among  Greek  authors  used  indifferently  for  the  place  of  all 

depaited  souls,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  by  it  were  meant 

the  invisible  regions  where  those  spirits  were  lod^d :  so,  if 

these  words  are  taken  in  this  large  sense,  we  have  m  them  a 

dear  and  literal  account  of  our  Saviour's  soul  descending  into 

hell;  it  imports  that  he  was  not  only  dead  in  a  more  common 

acceptation,  as  it  is  usual  to  say  a  man  is  dead,  when  there 

appear  no  signs  of  life  in  him ;  and  that  he  was  not  as  in  a 

deep  ecstasy  or  fit  that  seemed  death,  but  that  he  was  truly 

dead ;  that  his  soul  was  neither  in  his  body,  nor  hovering  about 

it,  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  as  some  of  the  Jews 

fancied  souls  did  for  some  time  after  death ;  but  that  his  soul 

was  really  removed  out  of  his  body,  and  carried  to  those  unseen 

regions  of  departed  spirits,  among  whom  it  continued  till  his 

resurrection.    That  the  regions  of  the  blessed  were  known  then 

to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of  Paradise,  as  hell  was  known  by  the 

Lukeuiii.  Ji^ne  of  Gehenna,  is  very  clear  from  Christ's  last  words,  ^To- 

43, 46.      day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;'  and  ^  Into  thy  hands 

do  I  commend  my  spirit.^    This  is  a  plain  and  fuU  account  of 

a  good  sense  that  may  be  well  put  on  die  words ;  though,  after 

all,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  first  Creeds  that 

have  this  article,  that  of  Christ's  burial  not  being  mentioned 

in  them,  it  follows  from  thence,  as  well  as  from  Ruffin's  own 

sense  of  it,  that  they  understood  this  only  of  Christ's  burial* 
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ART. 
IV. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ* 

C^tiit  tttn  trttlf  tbit  ag^ain  from  9tai!t^,  taitt  took  again  ^iii  Kolif, 
fDtt]^  dTIei^]^,  Komif  taCti  all  (l)infpi  appertafatfaig  to  (^t  perfection 
of  itlaxCi  fiatntt,  in^ntMHI)  f^t  satnClltn  into  Aeabnt,  taiH  t^m 
i^itu^p  until  i^e  return  to  jutrge  all  ^en  at  t^e  %iat  9a(. 

Thbbe  are  foiir  branches  of  this  Article :  the  first  is  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  second  con- 
cerning the  completeness  of  it :  that  he  took  to  him  again  his 
whole  body.  The  third  is  concerning  his  ascension  and  con- 
tinuance in  heaven.  And  the  fourth  is  concerning  his  return- 
ing to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  These  things  are  all  so 
expressly  affirmed,  and  that  in  so  particular  a  manner^  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  if  the  authority  of  that  book  is  once  well 
proved,  little  doubting  will  remain  concerning  them. 

It  is  punctually  told  in  it,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  in 
the  sepulchre :  that  a  stone  was  laid  to  the  mouth  of  it :  that 
it  was  rolled  away,  and  upon  that  Clirist  arose  and  left  the 
death-dothes  behmd  him :  that  those  who  viewed  the  sepul- 
chre, saw  no  body  there :  that  in  the  same  body  Christ  shewed 
himself  to  his  disciples,  so  that  they  all  knew  him;  he  talked 
with  them,  and  they  did  eat  and  drmk  with  him,  and  he  made 
Thomas  feel  to  the  print  of  the  nails  and  spear.  It  is  as 
plainly  told,  that  the  apostles  looked  on,  and  saw  him  ascend 
up  to  heaven,  and  that  a  doud  received  him  out  of  their  sieht. 
It  is  also  said  very  plainly,  that  he  shall  come  aeain  at  the  last 
day,  and  judge  all  men  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  So  that 
if  tlie  trudi  of  the  gospel  is  once  fully  proved,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  insist  long  upon  the  special  proof  of  these  par- 
ticulars :  somewhat  wm  only  be  necessary  to  be  said  in  ex- 
planation of  them. 

The  eospel  was  first  preached,  and  soon  after  put  in  writing ; 
in  which  these  particulars  are  not  only  delivered,  but  are  set 
forth  with  many  circumstances  relating  to  them.  The  credit 
of  the  whole  is  put  on  that  issue  concerning  the  truth  of 
Christ's  resurrection ;  so  that  the  overthrowing  the  truth  of 
that  was  the  overturning  the  whole  gospel,  and  struck  at  the 
credit  of  it  all.  This  was  transacted  as  well  as  first  published 
at  Jerusalem,  where  the  enemies  of  it  had  all  possible  advan- 
tages in  their  hands ;  their  interest  was  deeply  concerned,  as 
wdl  as  their  malice  was  much  kindled  at  it.  They  had  both 
power  and  wealth  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  credit  and  autho- 
rity among  the  people.    The  Romans  left  them  at  full  liberty. 
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ART.  as  they  did  the  other  nations  whom  they  conquered^  to  order 
IV-  their  own  concerns  as  they  pleased.  And  even  the  Romans 
themselves  b^gan  quickly  to  hate  and  persecute  the  Cluis- 
tians :  they  became  the  objects  of  popular  fury,  as  Tacitus 
tells  us.  The  Romans  looked  upon  Christ  as  one  that  set  on 
the  Jews  to  those  tumults  that  were  then  so  comimon  among 
them,  as  Suetonius  affirms :  which  shews  both  how  ignorant 
they  were  of  the  doctrine  of  Christy  and  how  much  they  were 
prejudiced  against  iU  Yet  this  gospel  did  spread  itself,  and 
was  believed  by  great  multitudes  botii  at  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea ;  and  from  thence  it  was  propagated  in  a  very  few  years 
to  a  great  many  remote  countries. 

Among  all  Christians  the  article  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ  was  always  looked  on  as  the  capital  one 
upon  which  all  the  rest  depended.  This  was  attested  by  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  against  whose  credit  no  objection 
was  made ;  who  affirmed,  that  they  all  had  seen  him,  and  con- 
versed frequently  with  him  after  his  resurrection ;  that  they 
saw  him  ascend  up  into  heaven ;  and  that,  according  to  a  pro- 
mise he  had  made  them,  they  had  received  extraordinary 
powers  firom  him  to  work  miracles  in  his  name,  and  to  speak 
m  divers  languages.  This  last  was  a  most  amazing  character 
of  a  supernatural  power  lodged  with  them,  and  was  a  thing  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  man 
whether  it  was  true  or  false :  so  that  the  apostles  relating  this 
so  positively,  and  making  such  frequent  appeals  to  it,  that  way 
of  proceeding  carries  a  strong  and  undeniable  evidence  of  truth 
in  it.  These  wonders  were  gathered  together  in  a  book,  and 
published  in  the  very  time  in  which  they  were  transacted :  the 
^  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  were  writ  two  years  after  St.  Paul  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Rome ;  and  St.  Luke  begins  that  book  with 
the  mention  of  the  gospel  that  he  had  formerly  writ,  as  that 
gospel  begins  with  uie  mention  of  some  other  gospels  that 
were  writ  before  it.  Almost  all  the  Epistles  speak  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  as  yet  in  being ;  of  the  Jews  as  then  in 
peace  and  prosperity,  hatine  and  persecuting  the  Christians 
every  where :  tney  do  also  nrequentiy  intimate  the  assurance 
they  had  of  a  great  deliverance  that  was  to  happen  quickly  to 
the  Christians,  and  of  terrible  judgments  that  were  to  be 
poured  out  on  the  Jews ;  which  was  soon  after  that  accom- 
plished in  the  most  signal  manner  of  any  thing  that  is  recorded 
m  history. 

These  things  do  clearly  prove  that  all  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  were  botii  composed  and  published  in  the 
age  in  which  that  matter  was  transacted.  The  Jews,  who 
from  all  the  places  of  their  dispersion  went  frequently  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  great  festivities  of  their  religion  there, 
had  occasion  often  to  examine  upon  the  place  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  of  the  effdsion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  yet,  even  in  that  iniiEmcy  of  Christianity,  in 
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which  it  had  so  little  visible  strength^  no  proof  was  so  much  ART. 
as  ever  pretended  in  opposition  to  those  great  and  essential  ^^' 
points ;  which  being  matters  of  fiict,  and  related  with  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances^  had  been  easily  confuted,  if  there 
had  been  any  ground  for  it.  The  great  darkness  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  death;  the  rending  the  vail  of  the  temple  in  two^  as 
well  as  what  was  more  public^  the  renting  of  the  rocks  at  his 
death  i  his  being  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre^  and  a  watch  being 
set  about  it;  and  the  watchmen  reporting^  that  while  they 
slept,  the  body  of  Christ  was  carried  away:  the  apostles 
breaking  out  aU  of  the  sudden  into  that  variety  of  tongues  on 
Pentecost ;  the  miracles  that  they  wrought^  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  sanhedrim  with  them ;  were  all  things  so  publicly 
done^  that  as  the  discovery  of  falsehood  in  any  one  of  these 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Jews^  if  any  such  was^  so  that  alone 
had  most  effectually  destroyed  the  credit  of  this  religion^  and 
stopped  its  progress. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  at  that  time  no 
secrets^  they  were  in  all  men^s  hands,  and  were  copied  out 
freely  by  every  one  that  desired  it.  We  find  within  a  hun- 
dred years  after  that  time,  both  by  the  Epistle  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna^  by  Justin^  and  Irenaous^  not  to  mention  Clemens 
of  Rome^  who  lived  in  that  time^  or  Ignatius  and  Pol^carp^ 
who  lived  very  near  it,  that  the  authority  of  these  writings 
was  early  received  and  submitted  to ;  that  they  were  mudb 
read^  ana  well  known ;  and  that  they  began  very  soon  to  be 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  for  worship^  and  were 
esteemed  by  the  several  churches  as  the  great  trust  and  dKe- 
poriium  that  was  lodged  with  them.  So  tnat  though,  by  the 
n^ligence  of  copiers^  some  small  variations  might  happen 
among  some  of  the  copies,  yet  as  they  do  all  agree  in  the 
main,  and  most  signally  in  those  particulars  that  are  men- 
tion^ in  this  article;  so  it  was  not  possible  for  any  that 
should  have  had  the  wickedness  to  set  about  it,  to  have  cor^ 
rupted  the  New  Testament  by  any  additions  or  alterations ;  it 
being  so  early  spread  into  so  many  hands,  and  that  in  so 
many  (Ufferent  places. 

When  all  this  matter  is  laid  together,  it  appears  to  have 
as  full  an  evidence  to  support  it,  as  any  matter  of  fact  can 
possibly  have.  The  narration  gave  great  scope  to  a  variety 
of  inquiries  j  it  raised  much  disputing,  opposition,  and  perse- 
cution ;  and  yet  nothing  was  ever  pretended  to  be  proved  that 
could  subvert  its  credit :  great  multitudes  received  this  doc- 
trine, and  died  for  it  in  the  age  in  which  the  matters  of  fact, 
upon  which  its  credit  was  biult,  were  well  attested,  and  in 
miich  the  truth  or  {edsehood  of  them  might  have  been  easily 
known ;  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  men  would 
carefully  examine,  before  they  embraced  and  assented  to 
that  which  was  likely  to  draw  on  them  sufferings  that  would 
probably  end  in  death.    Those  who  did  spread  this  doctrine. 
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ART.  as  well  as  those  who  first  received  it;,  had  no  interest  beside 
^'  HtBt  of  truth  to  engage  them  to  it*  They  could  expect 
neither  wealth  nor  greatness  from  it :  they  were  obligea  to 
travel  much,  and  to  labour  hard;  to  wrestle  through  great 
difficulties,  and  to  endure  many  indignities.  They  saw  odiers 
die  on  the  account  of  it,  and  nad  reason  to  look  for  the  like 
usage  themselves. 

'iHie  doctrine  that  they  jpreadied  related  either  to  the  facts 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  or  to  the  rules  of  life  which 
they  delivered.  These  were  all  pure,  just,  and  good ;  they 
tended  to  settle  the  world  upon  the  foundations  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  that  sublime  pitch  of  righteousness,  of  doing  as 
they  wotdd  be  done  by ;  they  tended  to  make  men  sober  and 
temperate,  chaste  and  modest,  meek  and  humble,  merciful 
and  charitable ;  so  that  from  thence  there  was  no  colour  given 
for  suspecting,  any  fraud  or  design  in  it.  The  worship  of  God 
in  this  religion  was  pure  and  simple,  free  from  cost  or  pomp, 
from  theatrical  shows,  as  well  as  idolatrous  rites,  and  had  m 
it  all  possible  characters  becoming  the  purity  of  the  Supreme 
Mind.  When  therefore  so  much  concurs  to  give  credit  to  a 
religion,  there  ought  to  be  evident  proofs  brought  to  the  con- 
trary, before  it  can  be  disbelieved  or  rejected.  So  many  men 
forsaking  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born  and  bred, 
which  has  always  a  strong  influence  even  upon  the  greatest 
minds ;  and  there  being  so  many  particular  prejudices  both 
upon  Jews  and  Grentiles,  by  the  opinions  in  which  they  had 
been  bred,  and  the  impressions  which  had  gone  deep  in  them, 
it  could  be  no  slight  matter  that  could  overcome  all  that. 

The  Jews  expected  a  conqueror  for  their  Messias,  who 
should  have  raised  both  the  honour  of  their  law  and  their 
nation,  and  so  were  much  possessed  against  one  of  a  mean 
appearance;  and  when  they  saw  that  their  law  was  to  be 
superseded,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  brought  into 
equal  privileges  with  themselves,  they  could  not  but  be 
deeply  prejudiced  both  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ. 

The  philosophers  despised  divine  inspiration,  and  secret 
assistances,  and  had  an  ill  opinion  of  miracles ;  and  the  herd 
among  the  Grentiles  were  so  accustomed  to  pomp  and  show  in 
their  religious  performances,  that  they  must  have  nauseated 
the  Christian  simpUcity,  and  the  corruption  of  their  morals 
must  have  made  them  imeasy  at  a  religion  of  so  much  strict- 
ness. All  sorts  of  men  lay  under  very  strong  prejudices 
against  this  religion;  nor  was  there  uiy  one  article  or 
branch  of  it,  tiiat  flattered  any  of  the  interests,  appetites, 
passions,  or  vanities  of  men,  but  all  was  very  much  to  the 
contrary.  They  were  warned  to  prepare  for  trials  and  crosses, 
and,  in  particular,  for  a  severe  and  fiery  trial  that  was  speedily 
to  come  upon  them. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  way  or  manner  of  impostors  that 
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atmesred  in  the  methods  in  which  the  gospel  was  propagated,    art. 
When  the  apostles   saw  that  some  were  endeavouring  to       l^* 
lessen  them  and  their  authority^  they  took  no  fawning  ways  z  "■""-— 
they  neither  flattered  nor  spared  those  churches  that  were 
under  their  care :  they  charged  them  home  with  their  faults^ 
and  asserted  their  own  character  in  a  strain  that  shewed  they 
were  afraid  of  no  discoveries.    They  appealed  to  the  miracles 
that  they  had  wrought^  and  to  those  gifts  and  divine  virtues 
of  which  they  were  not  only  possessed  themselves,  but  which 
were  by  their  ministry  conferred  on  others.    The  '  demonstra-  i  Cor.il  4* 
tion  of  the  Spirit/  or  inspiration  that  was  in  them,  appeared  in 
the  power y  that  is,  in  the  miracles  which  accompanied  it,  and 
those  they  wrought  openly  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses. 
An  uncontested  miracle  is  the  fullest  evidence  that  can  be 
given  of  a  divine  commission. 

A  miracle  is  a  work  that  exceeds  all  the  known  powers  of 
nature,  and  that  carries  in  it  plain  characters  of  a  power 
superior  to  any  human  power.  We  cannot  indeed  fix  the 
bounds  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  yet  we  can  plainly  ap- 
prehend what  must  be  beyond  them.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  know  what  secret  virtues  there  may  be  in  pkuits  and 
minerals;  but  we  do  know  that  bare  words  can  have  no 
natural  virtue  in  them  to  cure  diseases,  much  less  to  raise  the 
dead :  we  know  not  what  force  imagination  or  credulity  may 
have  in  critical  diseases ;  but  we  know  that  a  dead  man  has 
no  imagination :  we  know  also,  that  blindness,  deafness,  and 
an  inveterate  palsy,  cannot  be  cured  by  conceit:  therefore 
such  miracles  as  the  giving  sight  to  a  man  bom  blind,  speech 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  strength  to  the  paralytic ;  but 
most  of  all,  the  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  that  not  only  to 
persons  laid  out  as  dead,  but  to  one  that  was  carried  out  to 
be  buried,  and  to  another  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  and 
in  his  grave ;  all  this  was  done  with  a  bare  word,  without  any 
sort  of  external  application :  this,  I  say,  as  it  is  clearly  above 
the  force  of  imagination,  so  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  nature. 

These  things  were  not  done  in  the  dark,  nor  in  the  presence 
of  a  few,  in  whom  a  particular  confidence  was  put;  but  in 
full  day-Ught,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  numbers,  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  and  some  of  those  enemies  were  both  the 
most  enraged,  and  the  most  capable  of  making  all  possible 
exceptions  to  what  was  done.  Such  were  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogues,  and  the  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour's  time :  and  yet 
they  could  neither  deny  the  fiacts,  nor  pretend  that  there  was 
any  deceit  or  jugglery  in  them.  We  have  in  this  aU  possible 
reason  to  conclude,  that  both  the  thin^  were  truly  done  as 
they  are  related,  and  that  no  just  exception  was,  or  could  be, 
made  to  them. 

If  it  is  pretended,  that  those  wonderful  things  were  done 
by  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  that  does  both  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  relation,  and  also  its  being  supernatural* 
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ART  This  answer^  taken  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  is  some- 
^^'  times  to  be  made  use  of,  when  extraordinary  things  are  well 
attested,  and  urged  in  proof  of  that  which  upon  other  reasons 
we  are  assured  is  false.  It  is  certain,  that  as  we  have  a  great 
power  over  vast  quantities  of  gross  and  heaver  matter,  which 
by  the  motion  of  a  very  subtUe  body,  our  animal  spirits,  we 
can  master  and  manage:  so  angels,  good  or  bad,  may,  by 
virtue  of  subtile  bodies,  in  which  they  may  dwell,  or  which 
upon  occasion  they  may  assume,  do  many  things  vastly  above 
either  our  force  to  do,  or  our  imagination  to  apprehend  how 
it  is  done  by  them.  Therefore  an  action,  that  exceeds  all  the 
known  powers  of  nature,  may  yet  be  done  by  an  evil  spirit 
that  is  m  rebellion  against  its  Maker,  and  that  designs  to  im- 
pose upon  us  by  such  a  mightv  performance.  But  then  the 
measure,  by  which  we  must  juage  of  this,  is  by  considering 
what  is  the  end  or  design  driven  at  in  such  a  wonderful  woik: 
if  it  is  a  good  one,  if  it  tends  to  reform  the  manners  of  men, 
and  to  bring  them  off  from  magic,  idolatry,  and  superstition, 
to  the  worship  of  one  pure  and  eternal  Mmd ;  and  if  it  tends 
to  reform  their  actions,  as  well  as  their  speculations  and  their 
worship;  to  turn  them  from  immorality,  falsehood,  and 
malice,  to  a  pure,  a  sincere,  and  a  mild  temper ;  if  it  tends  to 
regulate  society,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  nature  and  faculties 
of  every  single  man;  then  we  may  well  conclude,  that  no  evil 
spirit  can  so  far  depart  from  its  own  nature,  as  to  join  its 

M«tt  xii.  forces,  and  co-operate  in  such  a  design :  for  then,  the  king- 
'    *      dom  of  Satan  could  not  stand,  if  he  were  thus  divided  against 
himself  f  according  to  what  our  Saviour  said,  when  this  was 
objected  against  the  miracles  that  he  wrought. 

These  are  all  the  general  considerations  that  concur  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  gospel^  of  which  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  are  the  two  main  arti- 
cles ;  for  they,  being  well  proved,  give  authority  to  all  the 
rest.  As  to  the  resurrection  in  particular,  it  is  certain  the 
aposties  could  not  be  deceived  in  tiiat  matter:  they  saw 
Christ  frequentiy  after  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  they  met  him 
once  with  a  great  company  of  five  hundred  with  them :  they 
heard  him  tolk  and  argue  with  them ;  he  opened  the  scrip- 
tures to  them  with  so  peculiar  an  energy,  that  they  felt  their 
hearts  set  on  fire,  even  when  they  did  not  yet  perceive  that  it 
was  he  himself :  they  did  not  at  first  either  look  for  his  resur- 
rection, nor  beUeve  those  who  reported  him  risen :  they 
made  all  due  inquiry,  and  some  of  them  went  beyond  aU 
reasonable  bounds  in  their  doubting :  so  far  were  they  from 
an  easy  and  soon-imposed-on  credulity.  His  sufferings  and 
their  own  fears  had  so  amazed  them,  that  they  were  con- 
triving how  to  separate  and  disperse  themselves  when  he  at 
first  appeared  to  them.  Men  so  full  of  fear,  and  so  far  from 
all  hope,  are  not  apt  to  be  easy  in  believing.  So  it  must  be 
concluded,  that  either  the  account  which  the  aposties  gave 
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the  world  of  Christ's  resurrection  id  true ;  or  they  were  gross  art. 
impostors ;  since  it  is  clear,  that  the  circumstances  and  num«*  ^^- 
hers,  mentioned  in  that  history^  shew  there  could  be  no 
deception  in  it.  And  it  is  as  little  possible  to  conceive  that 
there  could  be  any  imposture  in  it :  for^  not  to  repeat  again 
what  has  been  already  said^  that  they  were  under  no  tempta- 
tions to  set  about  any  such  deceit^  but  very  much  to  the 
contrary;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  were 
either  bad  enough  to  enter  upon  such  a  design^  or  capable 
and  skilful  enough  to  manage  it;  they  being  many  of  them 
iUiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee^  who  had  no  acquamtance  at 
Jerusalem  to  furnish  them  with  that  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  executing  such  a  contrivance :  the  circumstances  of 
that  transaction  are  to  be  well  examined^  and  then  it  will 
appear  that  no  number  of  bold  and  dexterous  men^  furnished 
with  all  advantages  whatsoever^  could  have  effected  this 
matter. 

Great  numbers  had  been  engaged  in  the  procuring  our 
Saviour  to  be  crucified :  the  whole  sanhedrim^  besides  mul- 
titudes of  the  people,  who  upon  all  occasions  are  easily  drawn 
in  to  engage  in  tumultuary  commotions :  all  these  were  con- 
cerned to  examine  the  event  of  this  matter.  He  was  buried  in 
a  new  sepulchre  lately  hewed  out  of  a  rock,  so  that  there  was 
no  coming  at  it  by  any  secret  ways :  a  watch  was  set:  and  all 
this  at  a  time  in  which  the  full-moon  gave  a  great  light  all  the 
ni^t  long :  and  Jerusalem  being  very  full  of  people  who  were 
then  there  in  great  numbers  to  keep  the  passover,  that  being 
the  second  night  of  so  vast  a  rendezvous,  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  great  numbers  were  walking  in  the  fields,  or  at  least 
might  be  so,  some  later,  and  some  earlier.  Now,  if  an  imposture 
was  to  be  set  about,  the  guard  was  to  be  frighted  or  mastered, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  ^ving  the  alarm,  and  that 
must  have  quickly  brought  a  multitude  upon  them.  Christ's 
body  must  have  been  disposed  of:  some  other  tomb  was  to 
be  looked  for  to  lodge  it  ini  the  wounds  that  were  in  it  would 
have  made  it  to  be  soon  known  if  found. 

Here  a  bold  attempt  was  to  be  undertaken,  by  a  company 
of  poor  irresolute  men,  who  must  trust  one  another  enturely, 
otherways  they  knew  sJl  mieht  soon  be  discovered.  One  of 
their  niunber  had  betrayed  Christ  a  few  days  before;  ui- 
other  had  forsworn  him,  and  all  had  forsaken  him ;  and  yet 
these  men  are  supposed  all  of  the  sudden  so  firm  in  them- 
selves, and  so  sure  of  one  another,  as  to  venture  on  the  most 
daring  thing  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  men,  when  not  a 
circumstance  could  ever  be  found  out  to  fix  upon  them  the 
least  suspicion.  The  priests  and  the  Pharisees  must  be 
thought  a  strange  stupid  sort  of  creatures,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
amine where  the  apostles  were  all  that  night :  besides  many 
other  particulars,  which  misht  have  been  a  thread  to  lead 
them  into  strict  inquiries,  unless  it  was  because  they  believed 
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ART.  tihe  report  that  the  watch  had  brought  them  of  Christ's  rising 
^^'  again.  When  they  had  this  certain  reason  to  believe  it,  and 
yet  resolved  to  oppose  it^  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
seem  to  n^Iect  the  matter,  and  only  to  decry  it  in  general  as 
an  imposture,  without  going  into  particulars ;  which  certainly 
they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  themselves  had  not  been 
but  too  sure  of  the  truth  of  it. 

When  all  this  is  laid  together,  it  is  the  most  unreasonable 
thing  imaginable  to  think  that  there  was  an  imposture  in  this 
matter,  when  no  colour  nor  shadow  of  it  ever  appeared,  and 
when  all  the  circumstances,  and  not  only  probabilities,  but 
even  moral  possibilities,  are  so  full  to  the  contrary. 

The  ascension  of  Christ  has  not  indeed  so  full  a  proof:  nor 
is  it  capable  of  it,  neither  does  it  need  it;  for  the  resurrec- 
tion^ well  proved,  makes  that  very  credible.  For  this  we 
have  only  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  did  all  attest 
that  they  saw  it,  being  aU  together  in  an  open  field :  when 
Christ  was  walking  and  discoursing  with  them,  and  when  he 
was  blessing  them,  he  was  parted  from  them :  they  saw  him 
ascend,  till  a  doud  received  him,  and  took  him  out  of  their 
sight.  And  then  two  angels  appeared  to  them,  and  assured 
Acui.  11.  them  that  'he  should  come  again  in  like  manner  as  they  had 
seen  him  ascend.^  Here  is  a  very  particular  relation,  with 
many  circumstances  in  it,  in  which  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
apostles  to  be  mistaken ;  so  that,  there  being  no  reason  to 
suspect  their  credit,  this  rests  upon  that  authority.  But  ten 
days  after,  it  received  a  much  clearer  proof;  when  the  Holy 
Ohost  was  poured  out  on  them  in  so  visible  a  manner,  and 
with  most  remarkable  effects.  Immediately  upon  it  they 
spoke  with  divers  tongues,  and  wrought  many  miracles,  and  aU 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  They  did  often  and  solemnly  disclaim 
their  doing  any  of  those  wonderful  things  by  any  power  of 
Aettiii.  12,  their  own :  they  owned  that  all  they  had  or  aid  was  derived 
*®'  to  them  from  tfesus  of  Nazareth,  of  whose  resurrection  and 

ascension  they  were  appointed  to  be  the  witnesses. 

Christ's  coming  again  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day  is 
so  often  affirmed  by  himself  in  the  gospel,  and  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  that  this  is  a  main 
part  of  his  doctrine ;  so  that  his  resurrection,  ascension,  to« 
gether  with  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  having  in  general 
proved  his  mission,  and  his  whole  doctrine,  this  is  also  proved 
Dv  them.  Enough  seems  to  be  said  in  proof  of  all  the  parts 
of  this  Article;  it  remains  only  that  somewhat  should  be 
added  in  explanation  of  them. 

As  to  the  resurrection,  it  is  to  litde  purpose  to  inquire, 
whether  our  Saviour's  body  was  kept  all  the  while  in  a 
complete  organization,  that  so  by  this  miracle  it  might  be 
preserved  in  a  natural  state,  for  his  sotd  to  re-enter  it :  or 
whether  by  die  course  of  nature  the  vast  number  of  the 
inward  conveyances  that  were  in  the  body  were  stopped; 
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and  if  all  of  a  sudden^  when  the  time  of  the  resurrection  came,  ART. 
all  was  again  put  in  a  vital  state,  fit  to  be  animated  by  his  ^^' 
soul.  There  must  have  been  a  miracle  eitiier  way :  so  it  is 
to  littie  purpose  to  inquire  into  it.  The  former,  though  a 
continued  miracle,  yet  seems  to  agree  more  fiiUy  to  mese 
words,  ^Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  comip-  Pt.xvi.io. 
tion.'  It  is  to  as  httie  purpose  to  inquire  how  our  Saviour's 
new  body  was  supplied  with  blood,  since  he  had  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  it  on  the  cross  :  whether  that  was  again  by 
the  power  of  God  brought  back  into  his  veins ;  or  whether, 
as  he  himself  had  formerly  said,  that  ^  man  lives  not  by  bread  Deut.  viii. 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  3- 
God,'  blood  was  supplied  by  miracle:  or  whether  his  body,  ^'*"- **•'*• 
that  was  then  of  the  nature  of  a  glorified  body,  though  vet  on 
«arth,  needed  the  supphes  of  blood  to  famish  new  spirits  for 
serving  the  natural  functions;  he  eating  and  drmking  so 
seldom,  that  we  may  well  believe  it  was  done  rather  to  satisfy 
his  aposties,  than  to  answer  the  necessities  of  nature ;  these 
are  curiosities  that  signify  so  littie,  if  we  could  certainly 
resolve  them,  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  about  them, 
since  we  cannot  know  what  to  determine  in  them.  This  in 
general  is  certain,  that  tiie  same  soul  returned  back  to  tiie 
same  body ;  so  that  the  same  man  who  died,  rose  again ;  and 
that  is  our  faith.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  inquir- 
ing how  to  make  out  the  three  days  of  Christ's  being  in  the 
grave ;  days  stand,  in  the  common  acceptation,  for  a  portion 
of  a  day.  We  know  the  Jews  were  very  exact  to  the  rest  on 
the  sabbath,  so  the  body  was  without  question  laid  in  the 
grave  before  the  sun-set  on  Friday ;  so  that  was  the  first  day ; 
tiie  sabbath  was  a  complete  one;  and  a  good  part  of  the  third 
day,  that  is,  the  night,  with  which  the  Jews  b^gan  to  count 
the  day,  was  over  brfore  he  was  raised  up. 

As  for  his  stay  on  earth  fortv  days,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  an  account  of  it ;  whether  nis  body  was  passing  through 
a  slow  and  physical  purification,  to  bie  meet  for  ascending ; 
or  whether  he  intended  to  keep  a  proportion  between  his 
gospel  and  the  law  of  Moses ;  that  as  he  suffered  at  the  time 
of  their  killing  the  passover,  so  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  fixed  for  Pentecost,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
stay  on  eartii  till  that  time  was  near,  not  to  put  his  aposties 
upon  too  long  an  expectation  without  his  presence;  which 
might  be  necessary  to  animate  them,  till'  they  should  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high.  As  to  the  manner  of  his 
ascension,  it  is  also  questioned  whether  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
it  ascended,  was  so  wonderfully  changed,  as  to  put  on  the 
subtilty  and  purity  of  an  ether^  body ;  or  whether  it  retains 
still  the  same  form  in  heaven  that  it  had  on  earth ;  or  if  it 
put  on  a  new  one :  it  is  more  probable  that  it  did ;  and  that 
the  wonderful  gloiy  that  appeared  in  his  countenance  and 
whole  pwK>n  at  his  transfiguration,  was  a  manifestation  of 
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ART.    that  more  permanent  glory^  to  which  it  was  to  be  afterwards 

IV.     exalted.    It  seems  probable  from  what  St  Paul  says,  (^  that 

1  Cor.zv  ^^^  '^^  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God/  which 

50.    '       relates  to  our  glorified  bodies,  when  '  we  shall  bear  the  image 

of  the  second  and  the  heavenly  Adam/)  that  Christ's  body 

has  no  more  the  modifications  of  flesh  and  blood  in  it ;  and 

that  the  glory  of  the  celestial  body  is  of  another  nature  and 

Ver.40.    texture  man  that  of  the  terrestrial.     It  is  easily  imagined 

how  this  may  be,  and  yet  the  body  to  be  numerically  the 

same :  for,  all  matter  being  uniform,  and  capable  of  all  sort  of 

motion,  and  by  consequence  of  being  either  much  grosser  or 

much  purer,  the  same  portion  of  matter  that  made  a  thick 

and  heavy  body  here  on  earth,  may  be  put  into  that  purity 

and  fineness  as  to  be  no  longer  a  fit  inhabitant  of  this  earth, 

or  to  breathe  this  air,  but  to  be  meet  to  be  transplanted  into 

ethereal  regions. 

Christ  as  he  went  up  into  heaven,  so  he  had  the  whole 
government  of  this  world  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  whole 
ministry  of  angels  put  under  his  command,  even  in  his  human 
27^  M  *^'  nature.     So  that  *  all  things  are  now  in  subjection  to  him/ 
'  All  power  and  authority  is  derived  from  him,  and  he  does 

Coloe.i.i9.  whatsoever  he  pleases  both  in  heaven  and  earth.    '  In  him  all 
"*  ^'         fulness  dwells.^    And  as,  the  Mosaical  tabernacle  being  filled 
with  glory,  the  emanations  of  it  did  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  enlighten  and  direct  that  people,  so,  out  of  that  fulness, 
that  dwelt  bodily  in  Christ,  there  is  a  constant  emanation  of 
Horn.  vui.  his  grace  and  spirit  descending  on  his  church.     He  does  also 
John  liv    ^'^^r^de  for  us  at  his  Father's  right  hand,  where  he  is  pre-^ 
2.         '   paring  a  place  for  us.     The  meaning  of  all  which  is  this,  that 
as  he  is  vested  with  an  unconceivably  high  degree  of  glory, 
even  as  man,  so  the  merit  of  his  death  is  still  fresh  and 
entire ;  and  in  the  virtue  of  that,  the  sins  of  all  that  come  to 
God  through  him,  claiming  to  his  death  as  to  their  sacrifice, 
Eph.  113,  and  obeying  his  gospel,  are  pardoned,  and  they  are  ^sealed 
^^*  by  his  Spirit  until  the  day  of  redemption.'     In  conclusion, 

when  all  God's  design  with  this  world  is  accomplished,  it 
shall  be  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  great  parts  of  which  it  is 
2  Pet.  iii.    composed,  as  of  elements,  shall  be  melted  and  burnt  dovm ; 
^^'  ^^'      and  then  when  by  that  fire  probably  the  portions  of  matter, 
which  was  in  the  bodies  of  all  who  have  Uved  upon  earth, 
shall  be  so  far  refined  and  fixed,  as  to  become  both  incorrup- 
tible and  immortal,'  then  they  shall  be  made  meet  for  the 
souls  that  formerly  animated  tnem,  to  re-enter  every  one  into 
Dan.vii.9,  his  own  body,  which  shall  be  then  so  moulded  as  to  be  a 
jj^^  J  J    habitation  fit  to  give  it  everlasting  joy  or  everlasting  torment. 
Matt.  zzv.      Then  shall  Christ  appear  visibly  in  some  very  conspicuous 
31*  place  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  where  every  eye  shall  see  him : 

he  shall  appear  in  his  '  own  glory,'  that  is,  in  his  human 
glorified  body :  he  shall  appear  in  the  ^  glory  of  his  angels,' 
having  vast  numbers  of  these  about  him,  attending  on  him ; 
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but,  which  is  above  all,  he  shall  appear  in  ^his  Father's    ART. 
glory;'  that  is,  there  shall  be  then  a  most  wonderful  mam-      ^^- 
testation  of  the  eternal  Godhead  dwelling  in  him  ;  and  then  l^^  j^, 
shall  he  pass  a  final  sentence  upon  all  that  ever  lived  upon  26. 
earth,  according  to  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  body,  ]^;|^*' 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.    The  righteo\is  shall  ascend  as  he  Mattxxv. 
did,  and  shall  meet  him  in  the  clouds,  and  be  for  ever  with  31—46. 
him ;  and  the  wicked  shall  sink  into  a  state  of  darkness  and  ?^^*^''  ^' 
misery,  of  unspeakable  horror  of  mind,  and  everlasting  pain  i  xhes.  iv. 
and  torment.  17. 

DaQ.zii.2. 
Matt.  »v» 

4a. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Cj^e  Aol]?  6i^Qiit  ptocf etitng  bom  t^t  dTatf^cr  an)l  t^t  Iboti,  ttf  of  oiu 
BtAiiUitut,  f^iMji,  $VLfi  6Iorp»  iDtt|^  t^t  dfatf^er  anti  ti^e  Iboit, 
ier]^  an)l  eternal  6oly. 

In  order  to  the  explaining  this  Article^  we  must  consider^  firsts 
the  importance  of  the  term  Spirit,  or  Holt/  Spirit ;  secondly, 
his  procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
he  is  truly  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Spirit  signifies  wind  or  breath,  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  stands  frequently  in  that  sense :  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
wind  of  God,  i^tands  sometimes  for  a  high  and  strong  wind ; 
but  more  frequently  it  signifies  a  secret  impression  made  by 
God  on  the  mind  of  a  prophet :  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  are  set  in  opposition  to  the  vain  imagina- 
tions, the  faJbse  pretences,  or  the  diabolical  illusions,  of  uiose 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  and  the  authority  of  a 
prophet,  without  a  true  mission  from  God.  But  when  God 
made  representations  either  in  a  dream  or  in  an  ecstasy  to  any 
person,  or  imprinted  a  sense  of  his  will  on  their  minds,  toge- 
ther with  such  necessary  characters  as  gave  it  proof  and  autho- 
rity, this  was  an  illapse  from  God,  as  a  breathing  from  him  on 
the  soul  of  the  prophet. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  word  Holy  Ghost  stands  most 
commonly  for  that  wonderful  effusion  of  those  miraculous  vir- 
tues that  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost  on  the  apostles ;  by 
which  their  spirits  were  not  only  exalted  with  extraordinary 
degrees  of  zeial  and  courage,  of  authority  and  utterance,  but 
they  were  furnished  with  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  miracles. 
And  besides  that  first  and  great  effusion,  several  Christians 
received  particular  talents  and  inspirations,  which  are  most 
commonly  expressed  by  the  word  Spirit  or  inspiration.    Those 
inward  assistances,  by  which  the  frame  and  temper  of  men's 
minds  are  changed  and  renewed,  are  likewise  called  the  Spirit, 
John  iu.  3,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghost.    So  Christ  said  to  Nicode- 
^*  ^*         mus,  that  '  except  a  man  was  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
Lukexi.    he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God;'  and  that  his  'heavenly 
13'  Father  would  ^ve  the  Holy  Spirit  to  every  one  that  asked 

him.'  By  these  it  is  plain,  that  extraordinary  or  miraculous 
inspirations  are  not  meant,  for  these  are  not  every  Christian's 
portion ;  there  is  no  question  made  of  all  this. 

The  main  question  is,  whether  by  Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit,  "Wt 
are  to  understand  one  person,  that  is  the  fountain  of  all  those 
gifts  and  operations ;  or  whether  by  one  Spirit  is  only  to  be 
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meant  the  power  of  God  flowing  out  and  shewing  itself  in   ART. 
many  wonderful  operations.    The  adversaries  of  the  Trinity      ^- 
will  have  the  Spirit^  or  Holy  Spirit,  to  signify  no  person^  but 
only  the  divine  gifts  or  operations.     But  in  opposition  to  this  John  ziv. 
it  is  plain^  that  in  our  Saviour's  last  and  long  discourse  to  his  ^^*  ^' 
disciples^  in  which  he  promised  to  send  them  his  Spirit,  he 
calls  him  another  Comforter y  to  be  sent  in  his  steady  or  to  sup- 
ply his  absence ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse  runs  on 
him  as  a  person:  ^He  shall  abide  with  you:  he  shall  guide  John  in. 
you  into  all  truth ;  and  shew  you  things  to  come.     He  shall  ^~13* 
bring  all  things  into  your  remembrance :  he  shall  convince  the 
world  of  sin^  of  righteousness^  and  of  judgment.^     In  all  these 

S laces  he  is  so  plionly  spoken  of»  not  as  a  quality  or  operation^ 
ut  as  a  person;  and  that  without  any  key  or  nile  to  under- 
stand the  words  otherwise^  that  this  alone  may  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  now  in  dispute.     Christ's  commission  to 
preach  and  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  does  plainly  make  him  a  person^  since  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  are  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  virtue  or 
operation.     St.  Paul  does  also^  in  a  long  discourse  upon  the  i  Cor.  zH. 
diversity  of  gifts^  administrations^  and  operations^  ascrioe  them  ^^*  ^*  ^^* 
all  to  one  Spirit,  as  their  author  and  fountain :  of  whom  he 
speaks  as  of  a  person^  distributing  these  in  order  to  several 
ends^  and  in  different  measures.     He  speaks  of  the  Spirit's  i  Cor.  u. 
'searching  all  things/  of  his   '^^interceding  for  us/  of  our  l^^ 
'grieving  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  sealed.'    This  is  the  Ian-  26!"  ""^ 
guage  uised  concerning  a  person,  not  a  quality.    'All  these/  £^ph.  iv. 
says  he,  'worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  ^^* 
to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.^    Now  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived, how  that  both  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  should  use 
the  phrase  of  a  person  so  constantly  in  speaking  of  the  Spirit, 
and  should  so  critically  and  in  the  way  of  argument  pursue 
•that  strain,  if  he  is  not  a  person :  they  not  only  insist  on  it, 
and  repeat  it  frequently,  but  they  draw  an  argument  from  it 
for  union  and  love,  ana  for  mutual  condescension  and  sympa- 
thy.    Upon  all  these  grounds  it  is  evident,  that  the  Holy  Spi-* 
rit  is  in  the  scripture  proposed  to  us  as  a  person,  under  whose 
economy  all  the  various  ^fts,  administrations,  and  operations, 
that  are  in  the  church,  are  put. 

The  second  particular  relating  to  this  Article  is,  the  pro- 
cession  of  this  S^nrit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son*  The  word 
procession,  or,  as  the  schoolmen  term  it,  spiration,  is  only  made 
use  of  in  order  to  the  naming  this  relation  of  the  S>pirit  to  the 
Father  and  Son,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  answer  the 
sense  of  the  word  Sipirit :  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can 
frame  no  explicit  idea  of  this  matter :  and  therefore  we  must 
speak  of  it  either  strictiy  in  scripture  words,  or  in  such  words 
as  arise  out  of  them,  and  that  have  the  same  signification  with 
them.  It  is  therefore  a  vain  attempt  of  the  schoolmen  to 
undertake  to  give  a  reason  why  the  second  person  is  said  to 
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ART.  be  generated,  and  so  is  called  San,  and  the  third  to  proceed, 
^'  and  so  is  called  S^rii*  All  these  subtilties  can  have  no 
foundation^  and  signify  nothing  towards  die  clearing  this 
matter^  which  is  rauier  darkened  than  cleared  by  a  pretended 
illustration.  In  a  word,  as  we  should  never  have  believed  this 
mystery,  if  the  scripture  had  not  revealed  it  to  us,  so  we  un- 
derstand nothing  concerning  it,  besides  what  is  contained  in 
the  scriptures :  and  therefore,  it  in  an j  thing,  we  must  think 
soberly  upon  those  subjects.  The  scnptures  call  the  second. 
Son,  and  the  third,  &rirU ;  so  generation  and  procession  are 
words  that  may  well  be  used,  but  they  are  words  concerning 
which  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception.  We  only  use  them 
because  they  belong  to  the  words  8m  and  Spirit*  The  Spirit, 
in  things  that  we  do  understand,  is  somewhat  that  proceeds^ 
and  the  Son  is  a  person  begotten ;  we  therefore,  believing  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  ^person,  apply  the  -worA. proceB9um  to  the 
manner  of  his  emanation  firom  uie  Father ;  though  at  the  same 
time  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  distinct  thought 
concerning  it.  So  much  in  general  concerning  procestion.  It 
has  been  much  controverted  whedier  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only,  or  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

In  the  first  disputes  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  with  the  Macedonians,  who  denied  it,  there  was  no  other 
contest  but  whether  he  was  truly  God  or  not.  When  that 
was  settled  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Oreed ;  but  it  was  only  said  that  he  proceeded  firom 
the  Father :  and  die  council  of  £phesus  soon  after  that  fixed 
on  that  Creed,  decreeing  that  no  additions  should  be  made  to 
it:  yet  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  western 
church  an  addition  was  made  to  the  article,  by  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  affirmed  to  proceed  J^om  the  Son,  as  well  as  from 
the  Father.  And  when  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  in 
the  ninth  century,  fell  into  an  humour  of  quarrelling  upon  the 
account  of  jurisdiction,  after  some  time  of  anger,  in  which  they 
seem  to  be  searching  for  matter  to  reproach  one  another  with, 
they  found  out  this  difference:  the  Greeks  reproached  the 
Latins  for  thus  adding  to  the  faith,  and  corrupting  the  ancient 
symbol,  and  that  contrary  to  the  decree  of  a  general  council. 
The  Latins,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  them  for  detracting 
from  the  dignitv  of  the  Son :  and  this  became  the  chief  point 
in  controversy  between  them. 

Here  was  certainly  a  very  unhappy  dispute ;  inconsiderable 
in  its  original,  but  fatal  in  its  consequences.  We  of  this 
church,  though  we  abhor  the  cruelty  of  condemning  the  eastern 
churches  for  such  a  difference,  yet  do  receive  the  Creed  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  western  churches :  and  therefore,  though 
we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  what  procession  is,  we  believe 
according  to  the  Article,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  both 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son:  because  in  that  discourse  of 
our  Saviour's  that  contains  the  promise  of  the  Sjpirit,  and  that 
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long  description  of  him  as  a  person,  Christ  not  only  says,  that  ART. 

*the  Father  will  send  the  Spirit  in  his  name^^  but  adds^  that  ^'• 

'  he  will  send  the  Spirit ;'  and  though  he  says  next,  ^  who  pro-  john 


ZIV. 


ceedeth  from  the  Father/  yet  since  he  sends  him,  and  that  he  26. 
was  to  supply  his  room,  and  to  act  in  his  name,  this  implies  a  ^°''°  '^* 
relation,  and  a  sort  of  subordination  in  the  Spirit  to  the  Son. 
This  may  serve  to  justify  our  adhering  to  the  Creeds,  as  they 
had  been  for  many  ages  received  in  the  western  church :  but 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  proof  is  so  fiill  and  explicit, 
as  to  justify  our  separating  from  any  church,  or  condemning 
it,  that  should  stick  exactly  to  the  first  Creeds,  and  reject  this 
addition. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Article  is,  that  this  Holy  Ghost  or 
person,  thus  proceeding,  is  truly  God,  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.    That  he  is  God,  was  formerly 
proved  by  those  passages  in  which  the  whole  Trinity  in  all  the 
three  persons  is  affirmed:  but  besides  that,  ^the  lying  to  the  Acts  v. 34 
Holy  Ghosf  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  is  said  to  be  'a  lying 
not  unto  men,  but  to  God  :*  his  being  called  ^  another  Com-  John  xiv. 
forter;  his  teaching  all  things ;  his  guiding  into  all  truth ;  his  JM6.xvi 
telling  things  to  come ;  his  searching  all  things,  even  the  deep  i  cor.  u. 
things  of  God/  his  being  called  ^the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,'  in  10,  ii. 
opposition  to  '  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  his  making  intercession  ^^^'  ^"'• 
for  us ;  his  changing  us  into  the  same  image  with  Christ,'  are  2  cor.  iii. 
all  such  plain  characters  of  his  being  God,  that  those  who  deny  17, 18. 
that,  are  well  aware  of  this,  that,  if  it  is  once  proved  that  he 
is  a  person,  it  will  follow  that  he  must  be  God ;  therefore  all 
that  was  said  to  prove  him  9i  person  is  here  to  be  remembered 
as  a  proof  that  he  is  truly  God.     So  that  though  there  is  not 
such  a  variety  of  proofs  for  this,  as  there  was  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Son,  yet  the  proof  of  it  is  plain  and  dear.    And  from 
what  was  said  upon  the  first  Article  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  it  is  also  certain,  that  if  he  is  Crod,  he  must  be  qf  one 
substance,  majesty ^  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
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ART. 
VI 


ARTICLE  VL 


Of  the  Sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation. 

Aolf  i^coftnu  amtaiiutl^  an  tj^ingif  mMUxm  to  i^albatum :  in 
i^tXV^9Xiut%ttii  not  rtatf  tl[^emn,  nor  rnm  fee  pro&elr  ti^erAp,  to 
not  to  ftf  retttircH  of  an;  ifllan,  ti^at  tt  if^ottOr  fee  iirludctf  Atf  an 
Srtfcb  of  dfatfj^y  or  to  fee  tj^gl^t  requttftte  or  nnenitovp  to  ilkalfea^ 
tiom  fn  t||c  name  of  tl^e  irolp  ilkcrtpture  foe  tlo  undent tanlr  t]^o€e 
Canonical  Sooiti<  of  t|^e  #111  anlr  jftefn  Cei^ment^  of  io|)o<e 
Stttj^ortt;  loai^  neber  an;  iroufet  m  tj^e  Cj^urc]^. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Canonical  Books* 


Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

Joshua 

Judges 

Ruth 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel 

The  First  Book  oi  Kings 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings 


The  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
The  First  Book  of  Esdras 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras 
The  Book  of  Esther 
The  Book  of  Job 
The  Psalms 
The  Proverbs 
EccUsiasles  or  Preacher 
Cantica  or  Song  of  Solomon 
Four  Prophets  the  greater 
Twelve  Prophets  the  less. 


tlnti  (^t  ot^tt  Sooittf  {ai  Hierom  i<ail|)  tl^e  C^nx^  ttnt^  reaH  tor 
Cyrampb  of  Site,  anb  Iniltntrtion  of  tfllannerK ;  feut  pet  it  llotly 
not  appl]^  ti^em  to  taublii^  anp  9octrtne.  ilktuf)  are  ti^etfe  foU 
loiotns: 


The  Third  Book  of  Esdras 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras 

The  Book  of  Tobias 

The  Book  of  Judith 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther 

The  Book  of  Wisdom 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Syraek 


Baruch  the  Prophet 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children 

The  History  of  Susanna 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 


9n  t|)e  Sooiuf  of  t|^e  iBefn  Cetf tament  sa  (l^ts  are  commonI]>  recetbeli, 
foe  Ho  receifee,  antf  aeeonnt  t|iem  Canonical.* 

*  The  foUowxDg  it  the  new  canon  of  scripture  firat  set  forth  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  «nd  afterwards  confirmed  and  declared  necessanr  to  be  received,  with  othci 
articles  of  faith,  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Pins  IV.,  A.D.  1664. 

*  Sacrosancta  OBCumenica  etgeneralis  tridentina  synodus,  in  Spiritu  Sancto  le^itinu 
congregata,  presidentibos  in  ea  eisdem  tribus  ^KMtolice  sedis  legatis,  hoc  sibi  per- 
pettto  ante  oculos  proponens,  ut  sublatis  erroribns,  puritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  ecclena 
conaeryetur  quod  promissum  ante  prophetas  in  scripturas  Sanctis,  Dominus  noster 
Jesus  Christus  Dei  Rlius,  proprio  ore  pri*num  promulgavit :  deinde  per  soot  ^xMk 
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In  this  Article  there  are  two  important  heads^  and  to  each  of  ART. 
them  a  proper  consequence  does  belong.  The  first  is,  that  the  ^^' 
holy  scriptures  do  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation : 
the  negative  consequence  that  arisetn  out  of  that  is,  that  no 
article  that  is  not  either  read  in  it,  or  that  may  not  be  proved 
by  it^  is  to  be  required  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or 
to  be  thought  necessary  to  salvation.  The  second  is,  the 
settling  the  canon  of  the  scripture  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  the  consequence  that  arises  out  of  that  is,  the 
rejecting  the  books  commonly  called  Apocr^phaly'whichy  though 
they  may  be  read  by  the  chvich  for  exampk  of  ^e,  and  instruc- 
tion  qfnumnera,  yet  are  no  part  of  the  canon,  nor  is  any  doc- 
trine to  be  estabnshed  by  them.* 


tdloB  tan^uam  fontem  omnis  et  salataris  Teritatis,  et  momin  disciplins,  omni  creatura 
pnedican  jussit:  penpiciensque  hanc  Tcritatem  et  diaciplinam  oontineri  in  libris 
scriptis,  et  nne  scripto  tiaditioiubas,  qus  ipsius  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  accepte, 
ant  ab  ipais  apostolis,  Spiritu  sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manus  tradite,  ad  nos  usque 
pervttieniiit ;  orthodoiontm  patmm  exempla  secuta.  omnes  libros  tain  veteris  qnam 
noTi  Testamenti,  com  utriosqne  onus  Deus  sit  auctor,  necnon  traditiones  ipsas,  tarn 
ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes,  tanqoam  vel  ore  tenus  a  Giristo,  vel  a  Spiritu 
sancto  dictatas,  et  continua  suocessione  in  eodesia  catholica  conserratas,  pari  pietatis 
aflfecta  ae  rererentia  susdpit,  et  veneratur.  Sacronim  vero  librorum  indicem  buic 
decreto  adscribendum  censuit ;  ne  cui  dubitatio  snboriri  possit,  c^uinam  suit,  (]ui  ab 
ipsa  synodo  suscipiuntur.  Sunt  vero  infra  scripti;  Testamenti  veteris,  qmnque 
Moyai,  id  est.  Genesis,  Exodns,  Leviticus,  Numeri,  Deuteronomium :  Josue,  Judicum, 
Ruth,  ^uatuor  R^um,  duo  Paralipomenon,  Esdrte  primus  et  secundus  qui  dicitur 
Nehemus ;  Tobias,  Juditb,  Esther,  Job,  Ptolterium  Davidicum  centum  quinquagenta 
psalmomm,  Parabolss,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  canticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiasticus, 
isaias,  Jeremias  cum  Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel ;  duodedm  pr(^het»  minores,  id  est, 
Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Michaas,  Nahum,  Habacnc,  Sq>honias,  Aggaus, 
Zacharias,  Malacbias ;  duo  Machabsorum,  primus  et  secundus.  Testamenti  novi, 
qoatuor  Evangelia,  secundum  Matthseum,  Marcum,  Lucam  et  Joannum,  Actus 
Apostolonun  a  Lnca  evangelista  conscripti ;  quatuordedm  Epistols  Pauli  apostoli, 
ad  Romanoa,  duas  ad  Corintfaios,  ad  Galatas,  ad  Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses,  ad 
Colossenses,  dns  ad  Thessalonioenses,  duss  ad  Timotbeum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Philemo- 
nem,  ad  Hebneos :  Petri  ^KMtoli  duie,  Joannis  apostoli  tres,  Jacobi  apostoli  una, 
JudsB  apostoli  una,  et  Apo<»lyp6is  Joannis  apostou.  Si  ouis  autem  libros  ipeos 
intcgroB  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecdesia  catholica  legi  oonsueverunt, 
et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit, 
et  traditioiies  pnadictas  adens  et  prudens  contempserit;  anathema  sit.' — Csnc. 
Trid,  Sess.  xv. 

*  CsBtera  item  omnia  a  sacris  canonibns,  et  CBcumenicis  oondliis,  ac  prsadpue  a 
nerosaneta  Tridentina  synodp  tradita,  definita,  et  dedarata,  indubitanter  recipio 
atqoe  prafiteor;  simulque  contraria  omnia,  atque  hsreses,  quascumque  ab  eoclesia 
damnatas,  rejec^as,  et  anatbematisatas,  ego  pariter  damno,  rejido  et  anathematixo. 
Hanc  veram  oatbolioam  fldem  extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse  potest,  quam  in  pmaenti 
sponte  profiteor  et  veraciter  teneo,  eamdem  integram  et  inviolatam  usque  ad  extre- 
mum  vitSB  spiritum  constantissime,  Deo  adQuvante,  retinere  et  confiteri,  atque  a 
moB  subditis,  vel  illis  quorum  cura  ad  me  in  munere  meo  spectabit,  teneri,  doceri, 
et  pradicari,  quantum  in  me  erit,  cnratmum,  ego  idem  N.  spondeo,  voveo,  ac  juro. 
Sic  me  Dens  aiQuvet  et  h»c  saacU  Dei  Evangelia.'  Bulla  Pii  IV.  tup.  farm  jwr, 
fnf.Jtd^En.l 

*  TW  books  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scripture  were  called  Apocryphal— 
a  wofd  derived  from  mwiMf^nrrm,  'to  hide,*  because  of  their  not  being  submitted  to 
public  inspection  aa  the  insphred  books  were :  or,  according  to  others,  from  «ir«  mt 
MftMrmt,  because  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  ark,  the  place  where  the  canoni- 
cal books  were  deposited. 

'CoBoemtng  the  books  that  belong  to  the  New  Testament,  there  is  not  any 
diflfannioe  between  us  and  other  churchy  about  them.  For  though  some  few  par- 
ticabnr  and  private  peiwms  have  both  of  late  and  heretofore,  either  out  of  their  error 
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ART.  After  the  main  firandations  of  religion  in  general^  in  the 
^^  belief  of  a  God^  or  more  spedally  of  the  Christian  rdigion  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  and  of  the  deadly  resurrection^ 
and  ascension  of  Christy  are  laid  down ;  the  next  point  to  be 
settled  is^  what  is  the  ruk  of  tkia  faith,  where  is  it  to  be 
founds  and  with  whom  is  it  lodged  ?  The  church  of  Rome 
and  we  do  both  agree^  that  the  scriptures  are  of  divine  inspira- 
tion :  those  of  that  communion  acknowledge^  that  every  uiing 
which  is  contained  in  scripture  is  true,  and  comes  from  God ; 
but  they  add  to  this,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 


rejected,  or  out  of  their  curiodty  (more  than  befitted  them)  debated,  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  rani  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  Uie 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jnde, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  besides  some  other  lesser  parts  of  the  gospeb ;  ^et  can  it  nevtr 
be  shewed,  that  any  entire  church,  nor  that  any  national  or  provincial  coondl,  nor 
that  any  multitude  of  men  in  their  confessions  or  catechisms,  or  other  such  public 
writings,  have  rejected  them,  or  made  any  doubt  of  them  at  all.  Indeed,  Lntber, 
and  some  certain  men  that  lived  with  him  in  Germany  Tno  great  number  nor  party 
of  them),  were  other  whiles  of  that  mind,  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  £cc.,  might 
be  called  into  question,  whether  they  were  canonical,  or  no ;  but  afterwards  tEey 
amended  their  judgment,  and  persisted  no  longer  in  that  error,  wherein  some  others 
of  the  Latin  church  (but  never  any  considerate  number  or  eminent  persons  there) 
had  been  involved  before  them.  And  at  this  day  all  the  churches  of  Christendom 
are  at  one  accord  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  for  the  Old  Testament 
they  are  not  so.  For  herein  the  canon  of  the  council  at  Trent  hath  made  the  Roman 
church  to  differ  both  from  Uiel^  (considered  as  it  was  in  former  ages)  and  from  all 
other  churches  besides,  by  adding  to  the  old  Canon  (strictly  and  properly  so  taken) 
six  entire  books  which  were  never  in  it  before,  that  is  to  say,  Tobit,  Ecclesiasticna, 
Wisdom,  Judith,  the  First  and  the  Second  of  the  Maccabees,  together  wiUi  certain  other 
pieces  of  Barudi,  Esther,  and  Daniel ;  all  which  before  the  time  of  this  new  council 
(where  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  both  in  this  and  in  many  other  divine  matters  be- 
sides, took  a  most  enormous  liberty  to  define  what  they  pleased)  were  wont  to  be 
severed,  even  among  themselves,  nrom  the  true  canonical  scriptures.  To  the  body 
whereof  they  have  now  not  only  annexed  them,  and  made  tne  one  to  be  of  equal 
authority  wiu  the  other,  but  they  have  likewise  added  this  above  all,  That  whoao- 
e\'er  shall  not  receive  them,  as  they  do,  and  believe  them  to  be  as  good  canonical 
scriptures  as  the  rest  (that  is,  all  equally  inspired  by  God,  and  dehvered  over  to 
his  church  for  such,  ever  since  they  were  first  written),  must  undergo  the  curse  of 
their  unhallowed  sentence,  and  be  made  incapable  of  eternal  salvation.  The  capa- 
city and  assured  hope  whereof,  though  (thanas  be  to  God)  it  never  was,  nor  never 
vrifl  be,  in  their  power  to  take  from  us,  yet  have  they  laid  their  moat  unchristian 
anathema  upon  all  other  churches  and  persons  of  the  world,  and  excluded  them 
from  all  possibility  of  being  saved,  unless  their  new  decree  in  this  particular,  and  the 
Pope's  new  creed  m  this  and  many  other  particulars  (as  unsound  and  as  false  as  this), 
be  first  received  and  believed  for  the  true  articles  of  our  Christian  faith.  By  which 
their  unsufferable  and  inexcusable  determination  in  tiiat  council,  they  have  given 
the  world  sufficient  cause  to  reject  the  council,  if  there  were  no  oUier  reasons  to  be 
.brought  against  it  (as  many  and  verr  many  other  there  be)  but  this  alone — ^that 
herein  against  the  common  faith,  and  the  catholic  canon  of  the  church  of  God,  they 
have  gone  about  to  bind  all  men's  consciences  to  theirs,  and  given  no  more  faith  or 
reverence  to  the  true  and  infallible  scriptures  of  God,  than  they  do  to  other  addi- 
tional books  and  writings  of  men. 

'  For  the  whole  current  of  antiquity  runs  against  them.  And  the  universal  church 
of  Christ,  as  well  under  the  Old  as  the  New  Testament,  did  never  so  receive  these 
books,  which  are  now  by  us  termed  Apocryphal ;  nor  ever  acknowledged  them  to 
be  of  the  same  order,  authority,  or  reverence,  with  the  rest,  which  boUi  they  and  we 
call  strictly  and  prooerly  canonical. 

'  In  proof  whereor  we  shall  here  recite  the  testimony  of  the  church  in  every  age 
concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  books  that  belong  thereunto. 
Where  the  question  will  not  be.  First,  Whether  those  Apocryphal  books  either  have 
been  heretofore,  or  may  still  be,  read  in  the  church,  for  the  better  instruction  and 
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were  oooamonaUy  written,  and  not  with  the  design  of  making  art. 
them  the  full  rule  of  faidi,  but  that  many  things  were  de-  ^^' 
livered  orally  by  the  apostles,  which,  if  they  are  faithfully 
transmitted  to  ns,  are  to  be  received  by  us  with  the  same 
submission  and  respect  that  we  pay  to  their  writings :  and 
they  also  believe,  that  these  traditions  are  conveyed  down 
infallibly  to  us,  and  that  to  distinguish  betwixt  true  and  false 
doctrines  and  traditions,  there  must  be  an  infaUible  authority 
lodged  by  Christ  with  his  church.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
affim  that  the  scriptures  are  a  complete  rule  of  faith,^  and 

edUying  of  the  people  in  many  good  precepts  of  life :  Second,  Nor  whether  they 
may  be  joined  together  in  one  common  volume  with  the  Bible,  and  comprehended 
imder  the  general  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  that  name  is  largely  and  improperly 
taken :  Turd,  Nor  whether  the  moral  rules,  and  profitable  histories  and  examples, 
therein  contained,  mav  be  set  forth  and  cited  in  a  sermon  or  other  treatise  of  reli- 
gion :  Foorth,  Nor  whether  the  ancient  fathers  thought  these  books  (at  least  many 
panages  in  them)  worthy  of  their  particular  consideration  both  for  the  elucidation  of 
divers  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  for  the  better  enabling  of  them  to  get  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  ecclesiastical  story :  Fifth,  I*k>r  yet,  whether,  in  the 
very  articles  of  faith,  some  certain  sayings  that  are  found  in  those  books  (aereeable 
herein  to  the  others  that  are  canonical)  may  not  be  brought  for  the  more  wundant 
explaining  and  clearing  of  them.  For  all  this  we  ffrant,  and  to  all  these  purposes 
^ere  may  be  good  use  made  of  an  apocrrphal  booK.  But  the  question  only  is, 
whether  all  or  any  of  those  books  be  purely,  positively,  and  simply  divine  scripture, 
or  to  all  purposes,  and  in  all  senses,  sacred  and  canonical,  so  as  that  they  may  be 
said  (or  ever  were  so  accounted)  to  be  of  the  same  equal  and  sovereign  authority 
with  the  rest,  for  the  establishing  and  determining  of  any  matter  of  faith,  or  oon- 
troversies  in  religion,  no  less  than  the  true  and  undoubted  canonical  books  of  scrip- 
tare  themselves.  *— Coini . 

Bishop  Cosin,  then,  in  his  unanswerable  'Scholastical  history  of  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture,*  brings  forward  the  testimonies  of  every  age  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  support 
of  ours,  and  consequently  against  the  new  canon  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  reader  may  on  this  important  article  consult  with  much  advantage  Sir  H. 
Lynde,  who  proves  that  '  the  entire  canon  of  scriptures  which  we  profess  (without 
the  apocryphal  additions)  is  confirmed  by  pregnant  testimonies  in  all  ages,  from 
the  first  to  the  sixteenth,  and  most  of  them  aduiowledged  by  the  Romanists  them- 
selves.* And  also  answers  'our  adversaries*  pretences,  from  the  authorities  of 
fathers,  and  councils,  to  prove  the  Apocryphal  oooks  canonical.*  Via  Demo,  sec- 
tions V.  and  vL — [En.] 

*  When  the  Imly  scriptures  are  called  the  rule  of  faith,  we  are  to  understand, 
the  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  controversies  in  matters  of  faith — the  rule  whereby 
that  which  is  according  to  the  faith  may  be  made  manifest,  and  heresy  detected. 
The  rule  is  one  thing :  that  whereby  we  decide  what  is,  or  is  not,  according  to  the 
mle,  another.  The  question  of  the  judge  must  therefore  be  ever  considered  apart 
from  that  of  the  rule  itself.  '  Every  man,*  observes  Chillingworth, '  is  to  judge  for 
himself  with  the  judgment  of  discretion,  and  to  choose  either  his  relip^on  first,  and 
then  his  church,  as  we  say ;  or,  as  you  say  (addressing  the  Romanist),  his  church  first, 
and  then  his  religion.*  To  exclude  men  firom  exercising  their  reason  would  make 
their  faith  in  the  first  place  irrational,  becaose  they  could  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve; and  in  the  second  place, '  altogether  uncertain,  and  its  object  may  as  well  be 
a  falsehood,  as  a  truth ;  because  if  I  have  no  reason  why  I  believe  it  true,  then  I 
have  no  certainty,  but  it  may  be  false ;  for  the  only  certainty  I  can  have  that  my 
belief  is  not  false,  is  because  I  have  rational  grounds  to  eridence  it  true,  which 
when  removed,  what  certainty  can  I  have  that  I  do  not  err?'  Besides,  when  any 
man  embraces  the  communion  of  the  papal  church,  he  has  reason  for  so  doing,  or  he 
has  not.  If  he  has  not,  then  his  belief  is  '  irrational,  uncertain,  and  absurd :  if  he 
hath,  then  he  believes  the  Romish  church  infallible,  because  Us  reason  judgeth  it 
to  bo  so ;  and  so  the  church  is  beholden  to  the  judgment  of  his  private  reason  for 
kit  belief  of  her  infallibility.*  If  it  be  objected  by  the  Romanists,  that  reason  is 
not  a  sure  guide,  we  afain  answer  with  Whitby: — *  Can  you  conduct  me  to  a  surer 
guide  than  reason?     Yes,  you  will  answer,  to  the  church.     But  if  my  reason. 
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ART.  that  the  whole  Christiaa  religion  is  contained  in  them,  and 
^^'  no  where  else ;  and  althou^  we  make  great  use  of  tradition^ 
especially  that  which  is  most  ancient  and  nearest  the  source, 
to  help  us  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  scriptures ;  yet  as 
to  matters  of  faith  we  reject  all  oral  tradition,  as  an  incom- 
petent mean  of  con'veying  down  doctrines  to  us,  and  we 
refuse  to  receive  any  doctrine,  that  is  not  either  expressly 
contained  in  scripture,  or  clearly  proved  from  it. 

£i.  lyiL  In  order  to  the  opening  and  proving  of  this,  it  is  to  be 
J*- ««v-*- considered,  what  God's  design,  in  first  ordering  Moses,  and 
8.'zxxr9,  ^^^  him  dl  inspired  persons,  to  put  things  in  writing,  could 
19,  22, 24  be :  it  could  be  no  other  than  to  free  the  world  from  tiie  un- 
J*^^*  .  certainties  and  impostures  of  oral  tradition^  All  mankind 
26.  **'^*  being  derived  from  one  common  source,  it  seems  it  was  much 
b.  viit.  1.  easier  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  to  preserve  the  tradition 
"*•  ®-  .  pure,  than  it  could  possibly  be  afterwards :  there  were  only  a 
2^28*132!  lew  things  then  to  oe  delivered  concerning  God ;  as,  that  he 
Hab.  ii.  2.  was  ouc  Spiritual  Being,  that  he  had  created  all  things,  that 
Luk.  1.3,4.  Y^Q  alone  was  to  be  worshipped  and  served ;   the  rest  rdating 

31.      *    

2  Pet  1.15, 

w*  ...  being  fallible,  may  misguide  me,  why  may  it  not  when  it  conducts  me  to  the 
IQ  ^*  **.  i'  church ;  especially  as  you  yourselves  profess  to  believe  the  church's  infallibility 
l!i.  zii.  o.  ^p^^  prudential  motives?*  The  judge  then  is  the  same  in  both  churches,  and 
must  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  rule  itself.  Hence  is  evident  the  folly  of 
Romanists,  who,  when  thev  would  assail  our  rule  of  faith,  spend  all  their  time  in 
exposing  the  errors  and  aosurdities  into  which  men*s  private  fancies  have  carried 
them:  whereas  such  errors  arise  from  men  making  something  else,  their  own 
private  spirit  or  their  traditions,  to  be  either  a  substitute  for,  or  supplement  to,  the 
only  unerring  rule — the  written  word  of  God.f 


Tlie  rule  to  which  all  questions  of  religion  must  be  brought  is  the  Itx  script 
the  written  word ;  '  and  if  tius  word,'  o&rves  Chillingwonh,  *be  sufficient  to  in- 
form us  what  is  the  faith,  it  must  of  necessity  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  what  is 
heresy ;  seeing  heresy  is  nothing  but  a  manifest  deviation  from,  and  an  o^npo- 
sition  to,  the  futh.  That  which  is  straight  will  plainly  teach  us  what  is  crooked ; 
and  one  contrary  cannot  but  manifest  the  other.'  But  if  the  scriptures  be  not  the 
rule,  how  then  shall  'the  notes  of  the  church,*  which  the  Romanist  is  bound  to 
examine  beibre  he  can  join  or  remain  in  his  own  communion,  be  determined?  And 
if  the  scriptures  be  a  sufficient  rule  wherebv  to  try  these,  why  not  so  for  the 
trying  of  other  questions — whv  not  of  all  ?  The  scriptures  then  are  not  the  judge, 
bat  only  a  sufficient  rule  for  those  to  judge  by  who  believe  them  to  be  the  word  of 
God. 

This  distinction  is  all-important — indeed,  the  observance  of  it  is  indispensable  in 
this  controversy.  By  thus  keeping  questions,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion, 
in  their  proper  place,  the  champions  of  the  papal  system  are  at  once  deprived  of 
the  use  of  those  weapons,  whicn  they  have  sometimes  wielded  with  so  much  ap- 
parent success  against  Protestants ;  while  they  themselves  are  involved  in  inextri- 
cable difficulties  if  compelled  to  attack  the  sufficiency  and  completeness  of  the 
■cfiptures  as  a  rule  whereby  to  determine  questions  of  religion.;  for  how  shall  the 
question  of  the  church  be  determined  but  by  that  rule  which  we  adopt— the 
written  word  ?  Thus  in  the  chief  of  questions  are  they  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  our  rule. 

In  order  to  fully  underrtand  this  point,  the  reader  must  study  Chillingworth, 
chap.  iL  'Sertptvre  Hu  only  rule  wktrdiy  to  judge  (f  controvtme*.* — Ed. 


f  The  reader  will  see  this  particular  point  ably  handled  by  Bishop  Taylor—'  Of 
the  tufficUneff  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  salvation.* 
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to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  of  the  first  man  that  ART, 
was  made  in  it.  Tliere  were  also  great  advantages  on  the  ^'^' 
side  of  oral  iradUion;  the  first  men  were  very  long-*lived,  and 
they  saw  their  own  families  spread  extremely,  so  that  they 
had  on  their  side  both  the  authority  which  long  life  always 
has,  partictdarly  concerning  matters  of  fact,  and  the  credit 
that  parents  have  naturally  with  their  own  children,  to  secure 
tradition.  Two  persons  might  have  conveyed  it  down  from 
Adam  to  Abraham ;  Mettiuselah  lived  above  three  hundred 
years  while  Adam  was  yet  alive,  and  Sem  was  almost  a  hun- 
dred when  he  died,  and  he  lived  much  above  a  hundred  years 
in  the  same  time  with  Abraham,  according  to  the  Hebrew. 
Here  is  a  great  period  of  time  filled  up  by  two  or  three  per- 
sons :  and  yet  in  that  time  the  tradition  of  those  very  few 
things  in  which  religion  was  then  comprehended,  was  so  uni- 
verwdly  and  entirely  corrupted,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect it  by  immediate  revelation  to  Abraham:  God  intending  9j,°**""^' 
to  have  a  peculiar  people  to  himself  out  of  his  posterity,  com-  2,  i^  *^* 
manded  him  to  forsake  his  kindred  and  country,  that  he 
might  not  be  corrupted  with  an  idolatry,  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  was  then  but  beginning  among  them.  We  are  Gen.  xxxi. 
sure  his  nephew  Laban  was  an  idolater :  and  the  danger  of  i^»  30. 
mixing  with  the  rest  of  mankind  was  then  so  great,  that  God 
ordered  a  mark  to  be  made  on  the  bodies  of  all  descended 
from  him,  to  be  the  seal  of  ike  covenant,  and  the  badge  and 
cogniasance  of  his  posterity :  by  that  distinction,  and  by  their 
living  in  a  wandering  and  unfixed  manner,  they  were  pre- 
served for  some  time  from  idolatry;  God  intending  after- 
wards to  settle  them  in  an  instituted  religion.  But  though 
the  beginnings  of  it,  I  mean  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on 
mount  Sinai,  was  one  of  die  most  amazing  things  that  ever 
happened,  and  the  fittest  to  be  orally  conveyed  down,  the  law 
bemg  very  short,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  delivery  of  it 
most  astonishing;  and  though  there  were  many  rites  and 
several  festivities,  appointed  chiefly  for  the  carrying  down  the 
memory  of  it ;  though  there  was  also  in  that  dispensation  the 
greatest  advantage  unaginable  for  securing  this  tradition,  all 
the  main  acts  of  their  religion  being  to  be  performed  in  one 
place,  and  by  men  of  one  tribe  and  family ;  as  they  were  also 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  tract  of  ground,  of  one  language, 
and  by  their  constitutions  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant 
commerce  among  themselves :  they  having  farther  a  continu- 
ance of  signal  characters  of  Grod's  miraculous  presence  among 
them,  such  as  the  operation  of  the  water  of  jealousy,  the 
plenty  of  the  sixth  year  to  supply  them  all  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  till  the  harvest  of  the  following  year:  together  with  a 
succession  of  prophets  that  followed  one  another,  either  in  a 
constant  course,  or  at  least  soon  after  one  another ;  but  above 
all,  the  presence  of  God  which  appeared  in  the  cloud  of 
^ory,  and  in  those  answers  that  were  given  by  the  Urim  and 
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ART.  Thummim ;  all  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  advantages  on 
VI-  the  side  of  tradition,  vastly  beyond  any  that  can  be  pretended 
EjTm^  to  have  been  in  the  Christian  church;  jret  notwithstanding 
22.  zxis.  all  these,  God  commanded  Moses  to  wnte  all  their  law,  as 
*^  ...  the  Ten  Commandments  were,  by  the  immediate  power  or 
9__^2^""'  finger  of  Grod,  writ  on  tables  of  stone.  When  all  this  is  laid 
Ex.  xm.  together  and  well  considered,  it  will  appear  that  God  by  h 
^^*  particular  economy  intended  them  to  secure  revealed  religion 

from  the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainties  of  oral  tradition. 

It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  to  be  spread  to  many  remote  regions, 
amonff  whom  there  could  be  little  communication,  ^ould 
have  been  fixed  in  its  first  beginnings  by  putting  it  in  writ- 
ing, and  not  left  to  the  looseness  of  reports  and  stories.  We 
do  plainly  see,  that  though  the  methods  of  knowing  and 
communicating  truth  are  now  surer  and  better  fixed  than  they 
have  been  in  most  of  the  ages  which  have  passed  since  the 
beginnings  of  this  religion ;  yet  in  every  matter  of  fact  such 
additions  are  daily  made,  as  it  happens  to  be  reported,  and 
every  point  of  doctrine  is  so  variously  stated,  that  if  religion 
had  not  a  more  assured  bottom  than  tradition,  it  could  not 
have  that  credit  paid  to  it  that  it  ought  to  have.  If  we  had 
no  greater  certamty  for  religion  than  report,  we  could  not 
beUeve  it  very  firmly,  nor  venture  upon  it :  so  in  order  to  the 
^ving  this  doctrine  such  authority  as  is  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  great  ends  proposed  in  it,  the  conveyance  of  it  must 
be  clear  and  unquestionable ;  otherwise  as  it  would  grow  to 
be  much  mixed  with  fable,  so  it  would  come  to  be  looked  on 
as  all  a  fable.  Since  then  oral  tradition,  when  it  had  the 
utmost  advantages  possible  of  its  side,  failed  so  much  in  the 
conveyance  botii  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  Mosaical,  we 
see  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
serving the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

In  our  Saviour's  time,  tradition  was  set  up  on  many  occa- 
sions against  him,  but  he  never  submitted  to  it :  on  the  con- 
trary he  reproached  the  Jews  with  this,  that  they  had  made 
Mau.  XV.  '  the  laws  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions;'  and  he  told 
3*6, 9.  them,  that  they  'worshipped  God  in  vain,  when  they  taught 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'  In  all  his  disputes 
with  the  Pharisees,  he  appealed  to  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
he  bade  them  '  search  the  scriptures ;  for  in  them,'  said  he, 
John  ▼.  39.^  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  testify  of  me.'  Ye 
think  is,  by  the  phraseology  of  that  time,  a  word  that  does 
not  refer  to  any  particular  conceit  of  theirs;  but  imports, 
that  as  they  thought,  so  in  them  they  had  eternal  life.  Our 
Saviour  justifies  himself  and  his  doctrine  often  bv  words  of 
scripture,  but  never  once  by  tradition.  We  see  plainly,  that 
in  our  Saviour's  time  the  tradition  of  the  resurrection  was  so 
doubtful  among  the  Jews,  that  the  Sadducees,  a  formed  party 
among  them,  £d  openly  deny  it.    The  authority  of  tradition 
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hftd  likewise  imposed  two  very  mischievous  enors  upon  the  ART. 
strictest  sect  of  the  Jews  that  adhered  the  most  firmly  to  it :  ^^ 
the  one  was^  that  they  understood  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messias  sitting  on  the  ^  throne  of  David'  literally :  they 
thought  that^  in  imitation  of  David^  he  was  not  only  to  free 
his  own  country  from  a  foreign  yoke^  but  that  he  was  to  sub- 
due^ as  David  had  done^  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  This 
was  to  them  a  stone  of  stumblings  and  a  rock  of  oflfence ;  so 
their  adhering  to  their  traditions  proved  their  ruin  in  all 
respects.  The  other  error,  to  which  the  authority  of  tradition 
led  them,  was  their  preferring  the  rituals  of  their  rehgion  to 
the  moral  precepts  that  it  contained :  this  not  only  corrupted 
their  own  manners,  while  they  thought  that  an  exactness  of 
performing,  and  a  zeal  in  asserting,  not  only  the  ritual  pre- 
cepts that  Moses  gave  their  fathers,  but  those  additions  to 
them  which  they  had  from  tradition,  that  were  accounted 
hedges  about  the  law :  that  this,  I  say,  might  well  excuse  or 
atone  for  the  most  heinous  violations  of  the  rules  of  justice 
and  mercy ;  but  this  had  yet  another  worse  eflfect  upon  them, 
while  it  possessed  them  with  such  prejudices  against  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  when  they  came  to  see  that  they  set 
no  value  on  those  practices  that  were  recommended  by  tra* 
dition,  and  that  they  preferred  pure  and  sublime  morals  even 
to  Mosaical  ceremomes  themselves,  and  set  the  Gentiles  at 
Uberty  from  those  observances.  So  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jews, 
their  rejecting  the  Messias,  and  their  persecuting  his  follow- 
ers, arose  chiefly  from  this  principle  that  had  got  in  among 
them,  of  believing  tradition,  and  of  being  guided  by  it. 

The  apostles,  in  all  their  disputes  with  tihe  Jews,  make  their 
appeals  constantly  to  the  scriptures ;  they  set  a  high  character 
on  those  of  Berea  for  examining  them,  and  comparing  the  Acts  xvii. 
doctrine  that  they  preached  with  them.  In  the  EpisUes  to  ^^' 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews,  in  which  they  pursue  a 
thread  of  argument,  with  relation  to  the  prejudices  that  the 
Jews  had  taken  up  against  Christianity,  they  never  once  argue 
from  tradition,  but  always  from  the  scriptures ;  they  do  not 
pretend  only  to  disparage  modem  tradition,  and  to  set  up  that 
which  was  more  ancient :  they  make  no  such  distinction,  but 
hold  close  to  the  scriptures.  When  St.  Paul  sets  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  Timothy  had  by  a  reUgious  education,  he  men- 
tions this,  *  that  of  a  child  he  had  known  the  hol^  scriptures,  2  Tim.  iU. 
which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  imto  salvation,  throiigh  ^^'  *^»  ^^• 
&ith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  :'  that  is,  the  belief  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  a  key  to  give  him  •  a  right  understanding  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  upon  this  occasion  St. Paul  adds, 
'all  scripture  (that  is,  the  whole  Old  Testament)  is  given  by 
divine  inspiration  f  or  (as  others  render  the  words)  '  all  the 
divinely  inspired  scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  throughly  famished  unto  all  good 
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AltT.    works/    The  New  Testament  was  writ  on  the  same  design 
V^      with  the  Old ;  that,  as  St.  Luke  expresses  it,  '  we  might  know 
Lake  L  4.  ^^^  Certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed : 
Johnzz.    These  things  were  written,'  saith  St.  John,  ^that  ye  might 
^1-  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gh>d,  and  that  be- 

lieving ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.'  When  St.  Peter 
knew  by  a  special  revelation  that  he  was  near  his  end,  he  writ 
his  Second  Epistle,  that  they  might  have  that  as  a  mean  of 
2 Pet. i.  15.  keeping  'those  things  always  in  remembrance  after  his  death.' 
Nor  do  the  apostles  give  us  any  hints  of  their  having  left  any 
tiling  with  the  church,  to  be  conveyed  down  by  an  oral  tradi- 
tion, which  they  themselves  had  not  put  in  writing :  they  do 
sometimes  refer  themselves  to  such  things  as  they  had  deli- 
vered to  particular  churches ;  but  by  tradition  in  me  apostles' 
days,  and  for  some  ages  after,  it  is  very  dear,  that  they  meant 
only  the  conveyance  of  the  futh,  and  not  any  unwritten  doc- 
trines :  they  reckoned  the  &ith  was  a  sacred  deptmtum  which 
was  committed  to  them ;  and  that  was  to  be  preserved  pure 
among  them.  But  it  were  very  easy  to  shew  in  the  continued 
succession  of  all  the  first  Christian  writers,  that  they  still 
appealed  to  the  scriptures,  that  they  argued  from  them,  that 
they  condemned  all  doctrines  that  were  not  contained  in  tiiem ; 
and  when  at  any  time  they  brought  human  authorities  to 
justify  their  opinions  or  expressions,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  a  very  few,  and  those  very  late,  authorities :  so 
that  their  design  in  vouching  them  seems  to  be  rather  to  clear 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  having  innovated  any  thing 
in  the  doctrine,  or  in  the  ways  of  expressing  it,  than  that  they 
thought  those  authorities  were  necessary  to  prove  them  by. 
For  in  that  case  they  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  pains 
than  they  did,  to  have  followed  up,  and  proved,  the  tradition 
much  higher  than  they  went. 

We  do  also  plainly  see  that  such  traditions  as  were  not 
founded  on  scripture  were  easily  corrupted,  and  on  that  ac- 
count were  laid  aside  by  the  succeeding  ages.     Such  were  the 
opinion  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years ;  the 
saints  not  seeing  God  till  the  resurrection ;  the  necessity  of 
giving  infants  the  eucharist;   the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
seventy  interpreters ;  besides  some  more  important  matters, 
which  m  respect  to  those  times  are  not  to  be  too  much  descanted 
upon.     It  is  also  plain,  that  the  Gnostics,  the  Valentinians,  and 
other  heretics,  began  very  early  to  set  up  a  pretension  to  a 
tradition  delivered  by  the  apostles  to  some  particular  persons, 
as  a  key  for  understanding  the  secret  meanings  that  might  be 
^T'o*?'  "^  scripture;  in  opposition  to  which,  both  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
4  5*  '  and  others,  make  use  of  two  sorts  of  arguments :  the  one  is 
Tertul.  de  the  authority  of  the  scripture  itself,  by  which  they  confuted 
Pj«^-<^*P  their  errors;  the  otber  is  a  point  of  fact,  that  there  was  no 
11  28*    '  ^^^^  tradition.    In  asserting  this,  they  appeal  to  those  churches 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  apostles,  and  in  which  a  sue- 
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eeflnctn  ol  bishops  had  been  continued  down*;  They  say,  in  art, 
tbese  w6  must  search  for  apostolical  tradition.  This  was  not  ^^' 
said  by  th^n  as  if  they  haa  designed  to  estabUsh  tradition^  as 
an  authority  distinct  from^  or  equal  to,  the  scriptares :  but 
only  to  shew  the  falsehood  of  that  pretence  of  the  heretics, 
and  that  th^re  was  no  such  tradition  for  their  heresies  as  they 
gave  out 

When  this  whole  matter  is  considered  in  all  its  parts,  such 
as,  1st,  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith, 
unless  it  appears  to  have  been  revealed  by  God.  2dly,  That 
oral  tradition  appears,  both  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
experience  of  former  times,  to  be  an  incompetent  conveyer  of 
truth.  3dly,  That  some  books  were  written  for  the  convey- 
ance of  those  matters,  which  have  been  in  all  ages  carefully 
preserved  and  esteemed  sacred.  4thly,  That  the  writers  of 
the  first  ages  do  always  argue  from,  and  appeal  to,  these  books : 
and,  5thly,  That  what  they  have  said  without  authority  from 
them  has  been  rejected  in  succeeding  ages ;  the  truth  of  this 
branch  of  our  artide  is  fully  made  out. 

If  what  is  contained  in  tne  scripture  in  express  words  is  the 
object  of  our  faith,  then  it  will  follow,  that  whatsoever  may  be 
proved  from  thence,  by  a  just  and  lawful  consequence,  is  also 
to  be  believed.  Men  may  indeed  err  in  frtuning  these  conse- 
quences and  deductions,  they  may  mistake  or  stretch  them 
too  far :  but  though  there  is  much  sophistry  in  the  world,  yet 
there  is  also  true  logic,  and  a  certain  uiread  of  reasoning.  And 
the  sense  of  every  proposition  being  the  same,  whether  ex* 
pressed  always  in  uie  same  or  in  different  words ;  then  whatso- 
ever appears  to  be  clearly  the  sense  of  any  place  of  scripture, 
is  an  object  of  frdth,  though  it  should  be  oUierwise  expressed 
than  as  it  is  in  scripture,  and  every  just  inference  from  it  must 
be  as  true  as  the  proposition  itself  is :  therefore  it  is  a  vain 
cavil  to  ask  express  words  of  scripture  for  every  article.  That 
was  the  method  of  all  the  ancient  heretics :  Christ  and  his 
apostles  argued  from  the  words  and  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  prove  such  things  as  agreed  with  the  true  sense  of 
them,  ana  so  did  all  the  fathers  ^  and  therefore  so  may  we  do. 

The  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  scriptures  are  dark, 
that  the  same  place  is  capable  of  different  senses,  the  literal 
and  the  mystical :  and  therefore,  since  we  cannot  understand 
the  true  sense  of  the  scripture,  we  must  not  argue  from  it,  but 
seek  for  an  interpreter  of  it,  on  whom  we  may  depend.    All 
sects  aigue  from  thence,  and  fancy  that  they  mid  tneir  tenets 
in  it:  and  therefore  this  can  be  no  sure  way  of  finding  out 
sacred  truth,  since  so  many  do  err  that  follow  it.    In  answer  Deut.vi.3. 
to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  ^^^r 
delivered  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  $  that  Moses  was  read  xxii.  li— 
in  the  synagogue,  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  children ;  13. 
that  whole  nation  was  to  take  their  doctrine  and  rules  from  it ;  32!!^' 
all  appeals  were  made  to  the  law  and  to  the  prophets  among 
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ART.   them :  and  though  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 

^'^< in  their  style  and  whole  contexture  dark^  and  haid  to  be  im- 

2  Ki.  iiiii.  derstood  ^  yet  when  so  great  a  question  as  this^  Who  was  the 
2, 21, 24.  true  Messias  ?  came  to  be  examined,  the  proofs  urged  for  it 
Ne.  inn.  1  ^^f^  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.    Now  the  question  was. 
Is.  viU.  20.  ^o^  tnese  were  to  be  understood  ?    No  appeal  was  here  made 
xxiiv.  16.*  to  tradition,  or  to  church-authority,  but  oiuy  by  the  enemies 
Matt.  ti.  4  Qf  Q^j^  Saviour.    Whereas  he  and  his  disciples  mge  these  pas- 
Luk.iT.i6  sag^s  in  their  true  sense,  and  in  the  consequences  that  arose 
—21.  vii.   out  of  diem.    They  did  in  that  app^  to  the  rational  faculties 
^^^25—  °^  ^ose  to  whom  they  spoke.    TTie  Christian  religion  was  at 
^J'        first  delivered  to  poor  and  simple  multitudes,  who  were  both 
A(^zTiL  illiterate  and  weak:  the  Epistles,  which  are  by  much  the 
|»  ^-  *^;  hardest  to  be  imderstood  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  were 
23]  ''^"'*  addressed  to  the  whole  churches,  to  all  tiie/aiihful  or  sainis; 
that  is,  to  all  the  Christians  in  those  churches.    These  were 
afterwards  read  in  all  their  assembhes.    Upon  this  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  asked,  were  these  writings  dear  in  that  age,  or  were 
they  not  ?     If  they  were  not,  it  is  unaccountable  why  they 
were  addressed  to  the  whole  body,  and  how  they  came  to  be 
received  and  entertained  as  they  were.     It  is  the  end  of 
speech  and  writing,  to  make  things  to  be  understood ;  and  it 
is  not  supposable,  that  men  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  either 
could  not  or  would  not  express  themselves  so  as  that  diey 
should  be  dearly  understood.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  new  dispensation  is  opposed  to  the  old,  as  light  is  to  dark- 
ness, an  open  face  to  a  vailed,  and  substance  to  shadows.  Since 
then  the  Old  Testament  was  so  dear,  that  David,  both  in  the 
19th,  and  most  copiouslv  in  the  119th  Psalm,  sets  out  very 
fully  die  light  which  the  laws  of  God  gave  them  in  that  darker 
state,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  condude,  that  the  new 
dispensation  should  be  much  brighter.    If  there  was  no  need 
of  a  certain  expounder  of  scripture  then,  there  is  much  less 
now.    Nor  is  there  any  provision  made  in  the  new  for  a  sure 
guide;  no  intimations  are  given  where  to  find  one ;  from  all 
which  we  may  condude,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  clear  in  diose  days,  and  might  well  be  understood  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  at  first  addressed.     If  they  were 
dear  to  them,  they  may  be  likewise  dear  to  us :  for  diougb 
we  have  not  a  full  history  of  that  time,  or  of  the  phrases  and 
customs,  and  particular  opinions,  of  that  age,  yet  the  vast 
industry  of  the  succeeding  aces,  of  these  two  last  in  partundar, 
has  made  such  discoveries,  besides  the  other  collateral  advan- 
tages which  learning  and  a  nioeness  in  reasoning  has  given  us, 
that  we  may  justly  reckon,  that  though  some  hints  in  the 
Epistles,  wmcn  rdate  to  the  particulars  of  that  time,  may  be 
so  lost,  that  we  can  at  best  but  make  conjectures  about  them ; 
jet,  upon  the  whole  matter,  we  may  well  understand  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  salvation  in  the  scripture. 

We  may  indeed  fall  into ,  mistakes  as  well  as  into  sins ; 
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and  into  errors  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  into  sins  of  imorance.  ART. 
Gh>d  ha&jdealt  with  our  understandings  as  he  hath  dealt  with  ^^' 
our  wills:  he  proposes  our  duty  to  us,  with  strong  motives  to 
obedience ;  he  promises  us  inward  assistances,  and  accepts  of 
our  sincere  endeavours ;  and  yet  this  does  not  hinder  n^any 
from  perishing  eternally,  and  odiers  from  falling  into  great 
sins,  and  so  runnii^  great  danger  of.  eternal  damnation ;  and 
all  this  is  because  God  has  left  our  wills  free,  and  does  not 
constrain  us  to  be  good.  He  deals  with  our  understandings 
in  the  same  manner ;  he  has.  set  his  will  and  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  before  us,  in  writings,  that  are  frtuned  in  a  simple 
and  plain  style,  in  a  language  that  was  then  common,  and  is 
still  well  understood,  that  were  at  first  designed  for  common 
use ;  thev  are  soon  read,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great 
part  of  them  is  very  dear :  so  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  if  a  man  reads  these  carefully  and  with  an  honest  mind ; 
if  he  prays  to  Gk>d  to  direct  him,  and  follows  sincerely  what 
he  apprehends  to  be  true,  and  practises  diligently  those  duties 
that  do  unquestionably  appear  to  be  bound  upon  him  by 
them,  that  then  he  shall  nnd  out  enough  to  save  his  soul ; 
and  tiiBt  such  mistakes:  as  lie  still  upon  him,  shall  eitiier  be 
cleared  up  to  him  hj  some  happy  providence,  or  shall  be  for- 
given him  by  that  mfinite  mercy,  to  which  his  sincerity  and 
diligence  is  well  known.  That  bad  men  should  fell  into 
grievous  errors,  is  no  more  strange,  than  that  they  should 
commit  heinous  sins :  and  the  errors  of  good  men,  m  which 
they  are  neither  wilful  nor  insolent,  wiU  certainly  be  forgiven, 
as  well  as  their  sins  of  infirmity.  Therefore  all  the  m  use 
that  is  made  of  the  scripture,  and  all  the  errors  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  it,  do  not  weaken  its  authority  or 
clearness.  This  does  only  shew  us  the  danger  of  studying 
them  with  a  biassed  or  corrupted  mind,  of  reading  them  too 
carelessly,  of  being  too  curious  in  going  farther  than  as  they 
open  matters  to  us ;  and  in  being  too  implicit  in  adhering  to 
our  education,  or  in  submitting  to  the  dictates  of  others. 

So  far  I  have  explained  the  first  branch  of  this  Article. 
The  consequence  that  arises  out  of  it  is  so  dear,  that  it  needs 
not  be  proved:  Thai  therefore  noihinff  aught  to  be  esteemed 
an  article  qffaithj  but  what  may  be  found  in  it,  or  proved 
from  it.  If  this  is  our  rule,  our  entire  and  only  rule,  then 
such  doctrines  as  are  not  in  it  ought  to  be  rejected;  and  any 
church  that  adds  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  erroneous  for 
making  such  additions,  and  becomes  tyrannical  if  she  imposes 
them  upon  all  her  members,  and  requires  positive  declarations, 
subscriptions,  and  oaths,  concerning  them.  In  so  doing  she 
forces  such  as  cannot  have  communion  with  her,  but  by 
affirming  what  they  believe  to  be  hhe,  to  withdraw  from  t^at 
which  cannot  be  had  without  departing  from  the  truth.  So 
all  the  additions  of  the  five  sacraments — of  the  invocation  of 
angels  and  saints;  of  the  worshipping  of  images,  crosses,  and 
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ART  relics;  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist;  of  the 
^^'  sacnnfice  offered  in  it  for  the  dead  as  weB  as  for  the  living; 
together  with  the  adoration  offered  to  it;  with  a  great  many 
more — are  certainly  errors,  unless  they  can  be  proved  from 
scripture ;  and  they  are  intolerable  errors,  if  as  the  scripture 
is  express  in  opposition  to  them,  so  they  defile  the  worship  of 
Christians  with  idolatry:  but  they  become  yet  most  intole- 
rable, if  they  are  imposed  upon  all  that  are  in  that  commu- 
nion, and  if  creeds  or  oaths  in  which  they  are  affirmed  are 
required  of  all  in  their  communion.  Here  is  the  main  ground 
of  justifying  our  forming  ourselves  into  a  distinct  body  firom 
the  Roman  churoh,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  be  considered.* 
The  farther  discussing  of  this  will  come  properly  in,  when 
other  particulars  come  to  be  examined. 

From  hence  I  go  to  the  second  branch  of  this  Article, 
which  gives  us  the  canon  of  the  scripture.  Here  I  shall  be- 
gin with  the  New  Testament;  for  though  in  order  the  Old 
Testament  is  before  the  New,  yet  the  proof  of  the  one  being 
more  distinctly  made  out  by  the  concurring  testimonies  of 
other  writers,  than  can  possioly  be  pretended  for  the  other, 
and  the  New  giving  an  authority  to  the  Old  by  asserting  it  so 

*  This  quettion  of  sepumdon  is  ably  nnfolded  in  the  following  extract : — 
'  If  therefore  the  eharch  of  Rome  md  thnut  the  Protestants  from  her  commn- 
mon,  for  doing  nothing  hat  what  became  them  as  mambers  of  the  catholic  church, 
then  that  mutt  be  the  scnismatical  party,  and  not  die  Protestants.  For,  supposing  any 
church  (though  pretending  to  be  never  so  cttholic)  doth  restrain  her  communion 
within  such  narrow  and  ugust  bounds,  that  she  declares  sudi  excommunicate,  who 
do  not  approve  all  sudi  errors  in  doctrine,  and  corruptions  in  praotice,  which  the 
oommumon  of  such  a  church  may  be  liable  to,  the  cause  of  that  division  which 
follows,  fidls  upon  that  church  which  exacts  these  conditions  fix>m  the  members  of 
her  coomuinion :  that  is,  when  the  errors  and  corruptions  are  such  aa  are  dan- 
gerous to  salvation.  For  in  this  case,  that  ehurdi  hath  first  divided  herself  from 
3ie  catholic  churoh ;  for,  the  communion  of  that  lying  open  and  free  to  all,  nnon 
the  necessary  conditions  of  Christian  communion,  whatever  church  takes  upon  her 
to  limit  and  enclose  the  bounds  of  the  catholic,  becomes  thereby  divided  from  the 
communion  of  the  catholic  church  :  and  all  such  who  disown  such  an  uiyust  enclo- 
sure, do  not  so  much  divide  from  the  communion  of  that  churoh  so  enclosing,  as 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  primitive  and  universal  churoh.  The  catholic 
churoh  therefore  lies  open  and  free,  like  a  common  field  to  all  inhabitants;  now  if 
any  particular  number  of  these  inhidntants  should  agree  together,  to  enclose  part 
of  it,  without  consent  of  the  rest,  and  not  to  admit  any  others  to  their  right  of 
common,  without  consenting  to  it,  which  of  these  two  parties,  those  who  deny  to 
yield  their  consent,  or  such  who  deny  their  rights  if  they  will  not,  are  guilty  of 
the  violation  of  the  public  and  common  rights  of  the  place?  Now,  this  is  plamly 
the  case  between  the  churoh  of  Rome  and  ours ;  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church  lies  open  to  all  such  who  own  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith,  and  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  profession  of  them :  now  to  tiiese  your  church  adds  many 
particular  doctrines,  which  have  no  foundation  in  scripture,  or  the  consent  of  the 
primitive  church — ibese,  and  manv  superstitious  practices,  are  enjoined  by  her  as 
conditions  of  her  communion,  so  uat  all  those  are  debarred  any  right  of  commu- 
nion with  her,  who  will  not  approve  of  them ;  by  which  it  appears  your  church  is 
guilty  of  the  first  violation  of  tne  union  of  the  catholic ;  and  whatever  number  of 
men  are.  deprived  of  your  communion,  for  not  consenting  to  your  usurpations,  do 
not  divide  themselves  from  you  any  farther  than  yon  nave  first  separated  your- 
selves from  the  catholic  churoh.  And  when  your  church  by  this  act  is  already 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church,  the  dieowning  of  those 
things  wherein  your  churoh  is  become  schismatical  cannot  certainly  be  any  cul- 
pable separation.  For,  whatever  is  so,  must  be  from  a  church  so  far  as  it  is 
catholic ;  but  in  our  case  it  is  from  a  church  so  far  onlyaa  it  is  not  catholio,  i.c. 
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expressly^  I  shall  therefore  prove  first  the  canon  of  the  New  art. 
Testament.  I  will  not  urge  that  of  the  testimony  of  the  ^^- 
Spiritj  which  many  have  had  recourse  to:  this  is  only  an 
aigament  to  him  that  feels  it,  if  it  is  one  at  all ;  and  therefore 
it  proves  nothing  to  another  person :  besides  the  utmost  that 
.with  reason  can  be  made  of  this  is^  that  a  good  man  feeling 
the  very  powerful  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  on  his  own 
heart,  m  the  reforming  his  nature,  and  the  calming  his  con- 
science, together  with  those  comforts  that  arise  out  of  it, 
is  convinced  in  general  of  the  whole  of  Christianity,  by  the 
happy  effects  that  it  has  upon  his  own  mind :  but  it  does  not 
from  this  appear  how  he  should  know  that  such  books  and 
such  passages  in  them  should  come  from  a  divine  ori^al,  or 
that  he  shoiild  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  genuine  m  them 
from  what  is  spurious.  To  come  therefore  to  such  arguments 
as  may  be  well  insisted  upon  and  maintained. 

The  canon  of  the  new  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
fully  proved  frx>m  the  quotations  out  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries ; 
such  as   Clemens,   Ignatius,  Justin,    Ireneeus,   and   several 


BO  far  as  it  hath  divided  herself  from  the  belief  and  oommunioa  of  the  aniyerMl 
church 

*  For  which  we  must  farther  consider,  that  althouffh  nothing  separates  a  church 
properly  from  the  catholic,  but  what  is  contrary  to  tne  being  of  it ;  yet  a  church 
may  separate  herself  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic,  by  taking  upon  her  to 
make  such  things  the  necessary  conditions  of  her  communion,  whioi  nerer  were 
the  conditions  of  communion  with  the  catholic  church.  As  for  instance,  though 
we  should  grant,  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  inyocation  of  saints,  and  veneration 
of  images,  to  be  only  superstitious  practices  taken  up  without  sufficient  munds  in 
the  church ;  yet  since  it  appears  that  the  communion  of  the  catholic  diurch  was 
free  for  many  hundred  years,  wiUiout  approving  or  using  these  things;  thai 
church  which  shall  not  only  publicly  use,  but  enjoin,  such  things  upon  pain  of 
excommunication  from  the  church,  doth,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  draw  the  bounds  of 
catholic  communion  within  herself,  and  so  divides  herself  frtmi  the  tme  catholiq 
church.  For  whoever  confines  must  likewise  divide  the  church ;  for  by  that  con- 
finement a  separation  is  made  between  the  part  confined,  and  the  other,  which 
separation  must  be  made  by  the  party  so  limiting  Christian  communion.  As  it  was 
the  case  of  the  Donatists,  who  were  therefore  justly  charged  with  schism,  because 
they  confined  the  coolie  church  within  their  own  bounds:  and  if  any  other 
church  doth  the  same  which  they  did,  it  must  be  liable  to  the  same  cham  whidi 
they  were.  The  sum  of  this  discourse  is,  that  the  being  of  the  catholic  church  lies 
in  essentials ;  that  for  a  particular  church  to  disagree  from  all  other  particular 
churches  in  some  extrinsical  and  accidental  things,  is  not  to  separate  from  the 
catholic  church  so  as  to  cease  to  be  a  church ;  but  still  whatever  church  makes 
such  extrinsical  things  the  necessary  conditions  of  communion,  so  as  to  oast  men 
out  of  the  church  who  yield  not  to  them,  is  schiamatical  in  so  doin^;  for  it  thereby 
divides  itself  from  the  catholic  diiuch;  and  the  separation  from  it  is  so  far  frt>m 
being  schism,  that  bemg  cast  out  of  the  church  on  these  terms  onl^  returns  them 
to  the  communion  of  ^e  catholic  church.  On  which  grounds  it  will  appear  that 
▼ours  is  the  schismatical  church,  and  not  ours.  For  although,  before  this  imposinff 
humour  came  into  particular  churches,  schism  was  defined  by  the  fathers,  and 
others,  to  be  a  voluntary  departure  out  of  the  church,  yet  that  cannot  in  reason  be 
understood  of  any  particular,  but  the  true  ca^olic  church ;  for  not  only  persons  but 
churches  may  depart  from  the  ca^olic  church  $  and  in  such  cases,  not  those  who 
depart  from  the  communion  of  such  churches,  but  those  churches  which  departed 
from  the  catholic,  are  guilty  of  the  8c^im,'—3iiHingfleet, 

The  reader  ought  lOso  to  consult  ChiUingworth,  chap.  ▼.  *  Separatiim  of  Prfl<ei- 
tamUfivm  the  diiath  tf  Jtome,  wft  guilty  ^scfcijm.*— [En.] 
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ART.    Others.     Papias^  who  conversed  with  the  disciples  of  the 
^l*      apostles^  is  cited  by  Eusebiiis  iii  confirmation  of  St.  Matthew's 
Lii,  jj]^      Gospel^  which  he  says  was  writ  by  him^  in  Hebrew :  he  is 
Hist.  c.'39.  also  cited  to  t>rove  that  St.  Mark  writ  his  Gospel  from  St. 
^•26-  ..    Peter's  preaching;  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Clemens  of 
H^.  c.  15.  Alezandna ;  not  to  mention  later  writers.    Irenasns  says  St. 
Luke  writ  his  Gospel  according  to  St.   Paul's  preaching; 
which  is  support^  by  some  words  in  Sjt.  Paul's  Epistles  that 
relate  to  passages  in  that  Gkispel :  yet  certainly  he  had  likewise 
other  vouchers;  those  *  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word ;'  though  the  wliole  might 
receive  its  full  authority  from  St.  PkuFs  approbation.   St.  John 
writ  later  than  the  other  three ;  so  the  testimonies  concerning 
Lib.  ui.      his  Gospel  are  the  fullest  and  the  most  particular.   IreniBus  has 
cap*  n.    laboured  the  proof  of  this  matter  with  much  care  and  atten- 
tion :  he  Uvea  within  a  hundred  years  of  St.  John^  and  knew 
Tertl.iv.  Polvcarp  tiiat  was  one  of  his  disciples:  after  him  come  Ter- 
coDt.^Mar.  tuUian  and  Qrigen^  who  speak  very  copiously  of  the  four 
Oi^.apud^^P^ls;  and  from  them  all  the  ecclesiasticai  writers  have 
EQt.lib.vi.  without  any  doubting  or  controversy  acknowledged  and  cited 
<^P*^     them^  without  the  least  shadow  of  any  opposition^  except 
what  was  made  by  Marcion  and  the  Manichees. 

Next  to  these  authorities  we  appeal  to  the  catalogues  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament^  that  are  given  us  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  by  Origen^  a  man  of  great  industry, 
and  that  had  examined  the  state  of  many  churches ;  by  St. 
Atbao.  in  Athanasius,  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  and  Carthage ;  and 
|y^P^     after  these  we  have  a  constant  succession  of  testimonies,  that 
CoDcr^'   ^o  deliver  tiiese  as  the  canon  universally  received.    AU  this 
Laod.       laid  together  does  fiilly  prove  this  point ;  and  that  the  more 
Cwth^'     ^^®^ty*  when  these  particulars  are  considered.     1st,  That  the 
can.  47.     books  of  the  New  Testament  were  read  in  all  their  churches, 
and  at  all  their  assemblies,  so  that  this  was  a  point  in  which 
it  was  not  easy  for  men  to  mistake.     2dly,  That  this  was  so 
near  the  fountain,  that  the  originals  themselves  of  the  apostles 
were  no  doubt  so  long  preserved.    3dly,  That  both  the  Jews, 
Dial,  cum  as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  Gentiles,  as  appears 
I'rypbo.     by  Celsus,  kncw  that  these  were  the  books  in  which  the  fiiith 
of  the  Christians  was  contained.    4thly,  That  some  question 
was  made  touching  some  of  them,  because  there  was  not  that 
dear  or  general  knowledge  concerning  them,  that  there  was 
concerning  the  others ;  yet  upon  fuller  inouiry  all  acquiesced 
in  them,    rio  doubt  was  ever  made  about  thirteen  of  St.  Paulas 
Tertul.«]«  Epistles;  because  there  were  particular  churches  or  persons, 
J^**^*P*  to  whom  the  ori^nals  of  them  were  directed :  but  the  strain 
and  design  of  that  to  the  Hebrews  being  to  remove  their  pre- 
judices, that  high  one,  which  they  had  taken  up  against  St. 
nvl  as  an  enemy  to  their  nation,  was  to  be  kept  out  of  view, 
that  it  might  not  blast  the  good  effects  which  were  intended 
by  it ;  yet  it  is  cited  oftener  than  once  by  Clemens  of  Rome : 
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and  though  &e  ignorance  of  many  of  the  Roman  churchy  who  ART. 
thought  uiat  some  passages  in  it  fitvoured  the  severity  of  the      ^^- 
Novatians^  that  cut  off  apostates  from  the  hopes  of  repent-  orig.  Ep. 
ance,  made  them  question  it,  of  which  mention  is  made  both  ad  African. 
by  Origen^  Eusebius^  and  Jerome^  who  frequently  affirm,  that  ^ffe  ^**'* 
the  Latin  churchy  or  the  Roman^  did  not  receive  it ;   yet  Eiueb J^it! 
Athanasius  reckons  both  this  and  the  seven  general  Epistles  lib.vi.c.14! 
among  the  canonical  writings.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem^  who  had  '?t5°°\^P' 
occasion  to  be  well  informed  about  it,  says,  that  he  delivers  Cyr.Catec! 
his  catalogue  from  the  church,  as  she  nad  received  it  from  iv. 
the  apostles,  the  ancient  bishops,  and  the  governors  of  the 
church ;  and  reckons  up  in  it  both  the  seven  general  Epistles, 
and  the  fourteen  of  St.  Paul.    So  does  Ruffin,  and  so  do  the 
councils  of  Laodioea  and  Carthage;*    the   canons  of  the 
former  being  received  into  the  body  of  the  Canon^  of  the 
Unweraal  Church.    Irene&us,  Origen,  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria,* cite  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  frequently.    Some 
Suestion  was  made  of  the  ^^istle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  of 
it.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude's 
Epistle.    But  both  Clemens  of  Rome,'  Ignatius,  and  Origen, 
cite  St.  James's  Epistle;  Eusebius*  says  it  was  known  to 
most,  and  read  in  most  Christian  churches :  the  like  is  testi- 
fied by  St.  Jerome.'    St.  Peter's  Second  Epistle  is  cited  by 
Origen  and  Firmilian;'  and  Eusebius^  says  it  was  held  very 
usefrd  even  by  those  who  held  it  not  canonical ;  but  since  the 
Fmt  Epistle  was  never  questioned  by  any,  the  Second  that 
carries  so  many  characters  of  its  genuineness,  such  as  St. 
Peter's  name  at  the  head  of  it,  the  mention  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, and  of  his  beinj;  an  eye-witness  of  it,  are  evident  proofs 
of  its  beinff  writ  by  hun.    The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St. 
John  are  cited  by  Ireneens,  Clemens  and  Dennis  of  Alexandria, 
and  by  Tertullian.*     The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  also  cited 
byTertttUian.*    Some  of  those  general  Epistles  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  any  particular  body,  or  church,  that  might  have 
preserved  the  originals  of  them,  but  were  sent  about  in  the 
nature  of  circular  letters ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were 
not  received  so  early,  and  with  such  an  unanimity,  as  we  find 
concerning  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
thirteen  of  St.  Ptol's  Epistles.    These,  being  first  fixed  upon 

*  Apnd  Hieron. 

^  Can.  60.  Can.  47. 

«  Iren.  1.  Ui.  c.  38.     Oriff.  I.  iii.  et  vii.  cont.  CeU.  DiaL  con.  Marc,  et  Ep.  ad 
Afiic.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ii. — ^iv.  et  vi. 
^  ]gnMt,  Ep.  ad  Eph.  Grig.  Horn.  13.  in  Ganes. 

•  Eufl.  HiflL  1.  U.  c  23. 1.  iu.  c  35. 
'  Hieron.  Pk«f.  in  Ep.  Jac. 

V  Orig.  cont.  Mardon.  FlnniL  mter  Epist.  Cyprian.  Ep.  75.  p.  226.  Ozon.  1682. 
^  Eoa.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

*  Iran.  I.  i.  c.  13.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  TertuL  de  Came  Chr.  c  24.  Eus. 
Hist.  1.  Ti.  c.  25.  Tertnl.  de  coltu  foem. 

•  The  reader  will  find  these  writers  quoted  at  length  in  *  Lardaer's  Credibi- 
lity,'&c.— [Ed.] 
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ART.    by  an  unquestioned  and  undisputed  tradition^  made  that  here 

VL      was  a  standard  onoe  ascertained  to  judge  the  better  of  the 

rest :  so  when  the  matter  was  strictly  examined^  so  near  the 

fountain  that  it  was  very  possible  and  easy  to  find  out  the 

certainty  of  it^  then  in  the  beginning  of  .the  fourth  century  the 

canon  was  settled^  and  imiversally  agreed  to.    The  style  and 

matter  of  the  Revelation^  as  well  as  the  defflgnation  of  Divine 

given  to  the  author  of  it,  gave  occasion  to  many  questions 

Clem,  in    about  it :  Clemens  of  Rome  cites  it  as  a  prophetical  book  i* 

Juiitn  ^°'  Justin  Martyr  says  it  was  writ  by  John^  one  of  Christ's  twelve 

Tryphon.   apostles ;  IrcnsBus  calls  it  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  dis- 

Iren.  1.  v.  ciple  of  our  Lord,  writ  almost  in  our  own  age,  in  the  end  of 

«v""  ^  Domitian's  reign.    Melito  writ  upon  it :  Theoplulus  of  An- 

£u8.  Hist  tioch,  Hippolytus,  Clemens  and  Dennis  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 

1.  iv.  c.  24,  lian,  Cypnan,  and  Origen,  do  cite  it.    And  thus  the  canon  of 

f^v  c  18    ^^^  ^®^  Testament  seems  to  be  fully  made  out  by  the  con- 

l!vU.c.  25.  current  testimony  of  the  several  churches  immemately  after 

the  apostoUcal  time. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  great  difference  is  to  made 
between  all  this  and  the  ond  tradition  of  a  doctrine,  in  which 
there  is  notliing  fixed  or  permanent,  so  that  the  whole  is  only 
report  carried  about  and  handed  down.  Whereas  here  is  a 
book,  that  was  only  to  be  copied  out  and  read  publicly,  and 
by  all  persons,  between  which  the  difference  is  so  vast,  that  it 
is  as  httle  possible  to  iina^ne  how  the  one  should  continue 
pure,  as  how  the  other  should  come  to  be  corrupted.  There 
was  never  a  book  of  which  we  have  that  reason  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  genuine,  that  we  have  here.  There  happened  to  be 
constant  disputes  among  Christians  from  the  second  century 
downward,  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  doctrine ;  and  by  both  sides  these  books  were  appealed 
to :  and  though  there  might  be  some  variations  in  readings 
and  translations,  yet  no  question  was  made  concerning  the 
canon,  or  the  authenticalness  of  the  books  themselves ;  unless 
it  were  by  the  Manichees,  who  came  indeed  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians, by  a  very  enlarged  way  of  speaking;  since  it  is  justly 
strange  how  men  who  said  that  tiie  Author  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  was  an  evil  God ;  and  who 
held  that  there  were  two  supreme  Gods,  a  good  and  an  evil 
one ;  how  such  men,  I  say,  could  be  called  Christians. 

*  This  citation  of  the  book  of  Revelation  by  Clemens  of  Rome  is  not  noticed 
by  Lardner,  Piley,  or  Mr.  Home  in  his  '  IntrMnction,'  &c.  Tomline  says,  *  The 
earliest  author  now  extant,  who  mentions  this  book,  is  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived 
about  sixty  years  after  it  was  written,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  St.  John.'  Mr.  Home, 
however,  following  Lardner,  mentions  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who  lived 
before  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  having  referred  to  this  book.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  discover  Burnet's  grounds  for  his  statement  respecting  Clemens  of 
Rome,  and  think  it  probable  that  the  following  is  the  passage  from  Qemens  whidi 
he  had  in  view,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  Rev.  xxii.  12 :  '  For  from 
him  are  all  things;  and  thus  he  speaks  to  us  beforehand:  "  Behold  the  Lord 
oometh,  and  his  reward  b  before  his  face,  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
work."  '—[Ed.! 
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The  authority  of  those  books  is  not  derived  firom  any  judg-  art. 
ment  that  the  church  made  concerning  them  j  but  from  this,  ^^- 
that  it  was  known  that  they  were  writ,  either  by  men  who  were 
themselves  the  apostles  of  Christ,  or  by  those  who  were  their 
assistants  and  companions,  at  whose  order,  or  under  whose 
direction  and  approoation,  it  was  known  that  they  were  written 
and  published.  These  books  were  received  and  known  for 
such,  in  the  very  apostolical  age  itself;  so  that  many  of  the 
apostolical  men,  such  as  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  canon  generally  received  and  settled.  The 
suffermg  and  depressed  state  of  the  £rst  Christians  was  also 
such,  that  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  them  of  imposture, 
so  it  is  not  at  all  credible  that  an  imposture  of  this  kind  coiild 
have  passed  upon  all  the  Christian  churches.  A  man  in  a 
comer  might  have  forged  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  some  other 
pieces  which  were  not  to  be  generally  used ;  and  they  might 
nave  appeared  soon  after,  and  credit  might  have  been  given 
too  easily  to  a  book  or  writing  of  that  kind :  but  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  in  an  age  in  which  the  belief  of  this  doctrine 
brought  men  under  great  troubles,  and  in  which  miracles  and 
other  extraordinary  gifts  were  Ions  continued  m  the  church, 
that,  I  say,  either  false  books  could  have  been  so  early  ob- 
truded on  the  church  as  true,  or  that  true  books  could  have 
been  so  vitiated  as  to  lose  their  original  purity,  while  they 
were  so  universally  read  and  used;  and  that  so  soon;  or  that 
the  writers  of  that  very  age  and  of  the  next  should  have  been 
so  generally  and  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  as  to  have  cited 
spurious  writings  for  true.  These  are  things  that  could  not  be 
believed  in  the  histories  or  records  of  any  nation :  though  the 
value  that  the  Christians  set  upon  these  books,  and  the  con- 
stant use  they  made  of  them,  reading  a  parcel  of  them  every 
Lord^s  day,  make  this  much  less  supposable  in  the  Christian 
religion,  tnan  it  could  be  in  any  other  sort  of  history  or  record 
whatsoever.  The  early^spreading  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
so  many  remote  countries  and  provinces,  the  many  copies  of 
these  books  that  lay  in  countries  so  remote,  the  many  transla- 
tions of  them  that  were  quickly  made,  do  all  concur  to  make 
the  impossibility  of  any  such  imposture  the  more  sensible. 
Thus  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  fixed  upon  clear  and 
sure  grounds. 

From  thence,  without  aiiy  farther  proof,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ  does  fre- 
quently dte  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  he  appeals  to  them ; 
and  though  he  charged  the  Jews  of  that  time,  chiefly  their 
teachers  and  rulers,  with  many  disorders  and  faults,  yet  he 
never  once  so  much  as  insinuated  that  they  had  corrupted  their 
law,  or  other  sacred  books ;  which,  if  true,  had  been  the  great- 
est of  all  those  abuses  that  they  had  put  upon  the  people. 
Our  Saviour  cited  their  books  according  to  the  translation  that 
was  then  in  credit  and  common  use  amongst  them.    When 
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ART.  one  asked  hiin  which  was  the  great  eommandmeiit,  he  an- 
^^'  swered^  *  How readest  thou?*  And  he  proved  the  chief  things 
Luke  »i?.  relating  to  himself^  his  death  and  resurrection^  from  the  pro- 
25—27.  phedes  that  had  gone  before ;  which  oxight  to  have  been  ful* 
filled  in  him :  he  also  cites  the  Old  Testament^  by  a  threefold 
Luke  xxiT.  division  of  the  ^  law  of  Moses^  the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalms  f 
^'  according  to  the  three  orders  of  books  into  which  the  Jews 

had  divided  it.    The  Psalms,  which  was  the  first  among  the 
holy  writings^  being  set  for  that  whole  volume^  St.  Paid  says^ 
Raiii.iu.2«  that  ^to  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God:*  he 
reckons  that  among  the  chief  of  their  privileges^  but  he  never 
blames  them  for  being  un£Edthful  in  this  trust;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Jews  have  not  corrupted  the  chief  of  those  pas- 
sages that  are  urged  against  them  to  prove  Jesus  to  have  been 
the  Christ.    So  that  uie  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX  interpreters^  which  was  in  common  use  and 
in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time^  was^  as 
to  the  main^  fiiithfiil  and  imcorrupted.    This  mi^ht  be  farther 
urged  from  what  St.  Paul  says  concerning  those  scriptures  which 
2  Tim.  id.  Timothy  had  learned  of  a  child ;  these  could  be  no  other  than 
'^*  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    Thus  if  the  writings  of  the 

New  Testament  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  divine  authoritj^ 
die  full  testimony^  that  they  give  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  does  sufficiently  prove  their  authority  and  genuine- 
ness likewise.    But  to  carry  this  matter  yet  farther : 

Moses  wrought  such  miracles  both  in  Eeypt,  in  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness^  mat,  if  these  are 
acknowledged  to  be  true^  there  can  be  no  question  made  of 
his  being  sent  of  God^  and  authorized  by  him  to  deliver  his 
will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  relation  riven  of  those  miracles 
represents  them  to  be  such  in  themselves^  and  to  have  been 
acted  so  publicly^  that  it  cannot  be  pretended  they  were 
tricks,  or  that  some  bold  asserters  gained  a  credit  to  them  by 
affirming  diem.  They  were  so  publicly  transacted,  that  the 
relations  ^ven  of  them  are  either  downright  fables :  or  they 
were  dear  and  uncontested  characters  of  a  prophet  authorized 
of  God.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  them  made  with  any  of  those 
arts  that  are  almost  necessary  to  impostors.  The  Jewish  na- 
tion is  all  along  representea  as  froward  and  disobedient,  apt 
to  murmur  and  rebel.  The  laws  it  contains,  as  to  the  political 
part,  are  calculated  to  advance  both  justice  and  compassion, 
to  awaken  industry,  and  yet  to  repress  avarice.  liheTtj  and 
authority  are  duly  tempered ;  the  moral  part  is  pure,  and  suit- 
able to  human  nature,  though  with  some  imperfections  and 
tolerances  which  were  connived  at,  but  yet  regulated :  and  for 
the  religious  part,  idolatry,  magic,  and  all  human  sacrifices, 
were  put  away  by  it.  When  we  consider  what  remains  are 
left  us  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Eigyptians,  and  what  was  after- 
ward among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  polite  and 
well  constituted  as  to  tiieir  civil  laws  and  rules,  aiid  may  be 
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esteemed  the  most  refined  pieces  of  heathenism^  we  do  find  a  ^  R  T. 
simplicity  and  purity,  a  majesty  and  gravity,  a  modesty  with      ^'^- 
a  decency^  in  the  Jewish  rituals,  to  which  the  others  can  in  no 
sort  be  compared. 

In  the  books  of  Moses^  no  design  for  hmiself  appears ;  his 
posterity  were  but  in  the  crowd,  Levites  without  any  character 
of  distinction ;  and  he  spares  neither  himself  nor  ms  brother, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  mention  their  faults,  no  more  than 
he  does  the  reiit  of  his  coimtrymen.  It  is  to  be  fiurther  con- 
sidered, that  die  laws  and  pohcy  appointed  by  Moses  settled 
many  rules  and  rights  that  must  have  perpetuated  the  remem- 
brance of  them.  The  land  was  to  be  aivided  by  lot,  and  every 
share  was  to  descend  in  an  inheritance ;  the  frequent  assem- 
blies at  Jerusalem  on  the  three  great  festivals,  die  sabbaths, 
the  new  moons,  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  great  jubilee,  the 
law  of  the  double  tithe,  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  diflferent 
kinds,  the  distinctions  of  meats,  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood, 
together  with  many  other  particulars,  were  all  founded  upon 
it.  Now  let  it  be  a  little  considered,  whether  the  foundation 
of  all  this,  I  mean  the  five  books  of  Moses,  could  be  a  forgery 
or  not.  If  the  Pentateuch  was  delivered  by  Moses  himseu  to 
the  Jews,  and  received  by  them  as  the  rule  both  of  their  reli- 
gion and  policy,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  but  that 
the  recital  of  all  that  is  contained  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy  was  known  by  them  to  be  true ;  and 
this  establishes  the  credit  of  the  whole.  But  if  this  is  not 
admitted,  then  let  it  be  considered  in  what  time  it  can  possibly 
be  supposed  that  this  imposture  could  have  appeared.  There 
is  a  continued  series  of  books  of  their  history,  that  goes  down 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  so  if  there  was  an  imposture  of 
this  sort  set  on  foot  in  that  time,  all  that  history  must  have 
been  made  upon  it,  and  an  account  must  have  been  given  of 
the  discovery  of  those  books ;  otherwise  the  imposture  must 
have  been  too  weak  to  have  gained  credit  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  thread  of  their  history  represents  these 
books  to  have  been  always  amongst  diem. 

The  discovery  made  in  the  reign  of  Josias  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  this  sort ;  since  how  much  disorder  soever  the 
lon^  and  wicked  reign  of  Manasses  might  have  brought  them 
tmaer,  and  what  havoc  soever  might  have  been  made  of  the 
writings  that  were  held  sacred  among  them,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible that  a  series  of  forged  laws  and  histories  coidd  have  been 
put  upon  them ;  of  which  there  was  still  a  continued  memory 

Preserved  among  them ;  and  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
elieve  that  a  book  and  a  law  full  of  so  much  history,  and  of 
so  many  various  and  unusual  rites  founded  upon  it,  had  been 
held  sacred  among  them  for  many  ages ;  if  it  was  but  a  new 
invention.  Therrfore  this  is  an  extravagant  conceit :  so  that  2  Chron. 
the  book,  that  was  dien  found  in  the  temple,  was  either  the  ******  ^*' 
original  of  the  law  written  by  Moses's  own  hand ;  for  so  the 
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ART.  words  may  be  rendered :  or  it  may  be  understood  of  some  of 
v^'  the  last  cnapters'of  Deuteronomy^  which  seem  by  the  tenor 
^^TiiTrT  ^^  them  to  have  been  at  first  a  book  by  themselves^  though 
16.*  to  the  afterwards  joined  to  the  rest  of  Deuteronomy;  and  in  the 
eod  of  collection  that  Josias  was  making,  these  might  be  wanting  at 
Deu.ziTm.  ^^ ;  and  in  these  there  are  such  severe  t^reatenings^  that  it 
from  36.  to  was  no  wonder  if  a  heart  so  tender  as  Josias's  was  very  much 
the  end.     affected  at  the  reading  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter^  there  is  no  period  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Jews^  to  which  any  suspicion  of  such  an  imposture 
can  be  fastened  before  the  Babylonish  captivity :  so  it  must 
be  laid  either  upon  the  times  of  the  captivity^  or  soon  after 
their  return  out  of  it.  Now^  not  to  observe  that  men  in  such 
circumstances  are  seldom  capable  of  things  of  that  nature^  can 
it  be  imagined  that  a  series  of  books,  that  run  through  many 
ages,  could  have  been  framed  so  particularly,  and  yet  so  ex- 
actly, that  nothing  in  any  concurrent  history  could  ever  be 
brought  to  disprove  any  part  of  it  ?  That  such  a  thing  could 
pass  in  so  short  a  time  upon  a  whole  nation,  while  so  many 
men  remembered,  or  might  well  remember,  what  they  had 
been  before  the  captivity,  if  they  had  not  all  known  that  it 
was  true,  is  a  most  inconceivable  thing.  These  books  were  so 
far  frx>m  being  disputed,  though  we  see  their  neighbours  the 
Samaritans  were  inclined  enough  to  contest  every  thing  with 
them,  that  all  acquiesced  in  them,  and  in  that  second  begin- 
ning of  their  being  a  state,  as  it  is  opened  in  the  books  of 
Esdras  and  Nehemiah,  and  in  Daniel,  and  the  three  prophets 
of  the  second  temple,  all  the  other  books  were  received  among 
them  without  dispute :  and  their  law  was  in  such  high  esteem^ 
that  about  two  himdred  years  after  that,  the  king  of  Egypt 
did  with  much  entreaty,  and  at  a  vast  charge,  procure  a  trans- 
lation of  it  to  be  made  in  Greek. 

The  Jewish  nation,  as  they  live  much  within  themselves^ 
where  it  is  safe  for  them  to  profess  their  religion,  so  they  have 
had  the  divine  authority  of  iheir  books  so  deeply  infused  into 
them  from  age  to  age,  that  now  above  sixteen  hundred  years^ 
though  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  practise  the  main  parts 
of  their  relimon,  and  though  they  suffer  much  for  professing 
it,  yet  they  do  still  adhere  to  it,  and  practise  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can  oj  the  law  itself,  which  ties  the  chief  {)erformances 
of  that  religion  to  one  determinate  place.  This  is  a  firmness 
which  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  other  religion  besides  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian :  for  all  the  several  shapes  of  hea- 
thenism have  often  changed,  and  they  all  went  off  as  soon  as 
the  government  that  supported  them  fell,  and  that  another 
came  in  its  place.  Whereas  these  have  subsisted  long,  not 
only  without  the  support  of  the  civil  power,  but  under  many 
severe  persecutions :  which  is  at  least  a  good  moral  argument 
to  prove,  that  these  religions  had  another  foundation,  and  a 
deeper  root,  than  any  other  religion  could  ever  pretend  to.  Yet, 
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after  all^  it  is  not  to  be  denied^  but  that  in  the  collection  that   ART. 
was  made  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  after  the  capti-      ^^' 
Tity,  by  Ezra  and  others,  or  after  that  burning  of  many  of  the 
books  of  their  law  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees,  that  some  disorder  might  happen ;  1  Maccab. 
that  there  might  be  such  regard  had  to  some  copies,  as  not  to  *'  ^* 
alter  some  manifest  faults  that  were  in  them,  but  that,  instead 
of  that,  they  might  have  marked  on  the  margin  that  which 
was  the  true  reading ;  and  a  superstitious  conceit  might  have 
afterwards  crept  in,  and  continued  in  after-ages,  of  a  mystery 
in  that  matter,  upon  their  £rst  letting  these  faults  continue  in 
the  text  with  the  marginal  annotation  of  the  correction  of  them. 
There  might  be  also  other  marginal  annotations  of  the  modem 
names  of  places  set  against  the  ancient  ones,  to  guide  the 
reader's  judgment;  and  afterwards  the  modem  name  might 
have  been  writ  instead  of  the  ancient  one.    These  are  things 
that  might  naturally  enough  happen ;  and  will  serve  to  resolve 
many  objections  against  uie  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.    All 
the  niunbers  of  persons  as  well  as  of  vears  might  also  have  been 
writ  in  numerical  letters,  though  afterwards  they  came  all  to 
be  set  down  in  words  at  large :  and  while  they  were  in  letters, 
as  some  might  have  been  worn  out,  and  lost  in  ancient  copies, 
so  others  were,  by  the  resemblance  of  some  letters,  very  like 
to  be  mistaken :  nor  could  men's  memories  serve  them  so  well 
to  correct  mistakes  in  numbers  as  in  other  matters.    This  may 
shew  a  way  to  reconcile  many  seeming  differences  between 
the  accounts  that  are  variously  stated  in  some  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  and  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint.     In 
these  matters  our  church  has  made  no  decision ;  and  so  di- 
vines are  left  to  a  just  freedom  in  them. 

In  general,  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  care  and  providence 
of  God,  and  the  industry  of  men,  who  are  naturally  apt  to 
preserve  things  of  that  kind  entire,  which  are  highly  valued 
among  them.  And  therefore  we  conclude,  that  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  preserved  pure  down  to  us,  as  to  all 
those  things  for  which  they  were  written ;  that  is,  in  every 
thing  that  is  either  an  object  of  faith,  or  a  rule  of  life ;  and  as  to 
lesser  matters  which  visibly  have  no  relation  to  either  of  these, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  every  copier  was  so  divinely 
guided  that  no  small  error  might  surprise  him.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  there  are  many  various  readings,  which  might  have 
arisen  from  the  haste  and  carelessness  of  copiers,  from  their 
guessing  wrong  that  which  appeared  doubtful  or  imperfect  in 
tiie  copy,  and  from  a  superstitious  adhering  to  some  apparent 
faults,  when  they  found  uiem  in  copies  of  a  venerable  antiquity. 
But  when  aU  those  various  readings  are  compared  together,  it 
appears  that  as  they  are  inconsiderable,  so  they  do  not  con- 
cern our  faith  nor  our  morals ;  the  setting  whicn  right  was  the 
main  end  of  revelation.  The  most  important  diversity  relates 
to  chronology :  but  the  accoimt  of  time,  especially  in  the  first 
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ART.  ages,  is  of  no  oonsequenoe  to  our  believing  iright,  or  to  our  liv* 
^'-  ing  well:  and  theiefore^  if  some  errors  or  mistakes  should 
appear  to  be  among  those  different  readings^  these  ^ve  no  just 
cause  to  doubt  of  the  whole.  And  indeed^  considering  the 
many  ages  through  which  those  books  have  passed^  we  have 
much  more  reason  to  wonder,  that  they  are  brought  down  to 
us  so  entire,  and  so  manifestly  genuine  in  all  their  main  and 
important  parts,  than  that  we  should  see  some  prints  of  the 
frailty  of  those  who  copied  and  preserved  them. 

It  remains  only  upon  this  head  to  consider  what  inspiration 
and  an  inspired  book  is,  and  how  for  that  matter  is  to  be 
carried.  When  we  talk  with  one  another,  a  noise  is  made  in 
the  air  that  strikes  with  such  vibrations  on  the  ears  of  others, 
that,  by  the  motion  thereby  made  on  the  brain  of  another,  we 
do  convey  our  thoughts  to  another  person :  so  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  brain  is  tlmt  which  communicates 
our  thoughts  to  another.  By  this  we  can  easily  apprehend 
how  Gkxi  may  make  such  unpressions  on  men's  brains,  as 
may  convey  to  them  such  things  as  he  intends  to  make  known 
to  them. 

This  is  the  general  notion  of  inspiration :  in  which  the  man- 
ner and  degree  of  the  impression  may  make  it  at  the  least 
as  certain  uiat  the  motion  comes  from  God,  as  a  man  may  be 
certain  that  such  a  thing  was  told  him  by  such  a  person,  and 
not  by  any  other.  Now  there  may  be  different  degrees  both 
of  the  objects  that  are  revealed,  and  of  the  manner  of  the 
revelation.  To  some  it  may  be  given  in  charge  to  deliver 
rules  and  laws  to  men:  and  because  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  plain  words  without  pomp  or  ornament,  therefore 
upon  such  occasions  the  imagination  is  not  to  be  much 
agitated;  but  the  impiession  must  be  made  so  naked,  that 
the  understanding  may  deariy  apprehend  it;  and  by  conse- 

Suenoe  that  it  may  oe  plainly  expressed.  In  others,  the 
esign  may  be  only  to  employ  them  in  order  to  the  awaken- 
ing men  to  observe  a  law  already  received  and  owned ;  that 
must  be  done  with  such  pompous  visions  of  judgments  com- 
ing upon  the  violation  of  those  laws,  as  may  very  much  alarm 
those  to  whom  they  are  sent:  both  the  representations  and 
the  expressions  must  be  fitted  to  excite  men,  to  temfVf  and 
so  to  reform  them.  Now  because  the  imagination,  whether 
when  we  are  transported  in  our  tlioughts  bmg  awBjte,  or  in 
dreams,  is  capable  of  having  diose  scenes  acted  upon  it,  and 
of  being  so  excited  by  them,  as  to  utter  them  wiw  pompous 
figures,  and  in  a  due  rapidity;  this  is  another  way  of  inspira- 
tion that  is  strictly  called  prcphecy  in  the  Old  Testament.  A 
sreat  deal  of  the  style  used  in  this  must  relate  to  the  particu- 
urs  of  the  time  to  which  it  belongs :  many  allusions,  hints, 
and  forms  of  speech,  must  be  used,  that  are  lively  and  pro- 
verbial ;  which  cannot  be  understood,  unless  we  had  all  tnose 
concurrent  helps  which  are  lost  even  in  the  next  age,  if  not 
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preserved  in  books,  and  so  they  must  be  quite  lost  after  ART. 
many  ages  are  past,  when  no  other  memorials  are  left  of  the  ^^- 
time  in  which  they  were  transacted.  This  must  needs  make 
the  for  greater  part  of  all  the  prophetic  writings  to  be  very 
dark  to  us ;  not  to  insist  upon  tne  peculiar  genius  of  the  km- 
guage  in  which  the  propnets  wrote,  and  on  the  common 
customs  of  diose  climates  and  nations  to  this  day,  that  are 
very  different  from  our  own. 

A  third  degree  of  inspiration  might  be,  when  there  were 
no  discoveries  of  future  events  to  be  made :  but  good  and 
holy  men  were  to  be  inwardly  excited  by  God  to  compose 
sucn  poems,  hymns,  and  discourses,  as  should  be  of  great  use 
both  to  give  men  dearer  and  fuller  apprehensions  of  divine 
things,  and  also  insensibly  to  charm  them  with  a  pleasant  and 
exalted  way  of  treating  them.  And  if  the  providence  of  God 
should  so  order  them  m  the  management  of  their  composures, 
that  it  may  afterwards  appear  that  predictions  were  inter- 
mixed with  them;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  called  prophets, 
unless  God  had  revealed  to  them  the  mystical  intent  of  such 
predictions :  so  that  though  the  Spirit  of  God  prophesied  in 
them,  yet  they  themselves  not  understanding  it,  are  not  to 
be  accounted  prophets.  Of  this  last  sort  are  the  books  of 
the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  &c. 

Accordii^  to  the  different  order  of  these  inspirations  was 
the  Old  Testament  divided  into  three  volumes.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  is  all  to  be  reduced  to  the  first 
sort,  except  the  Revdation,  which  is  purdy  and  strictly  pro- 
pheticaL  The  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  writ 
after  a  softer  and  clearer  illumination,  and  in  a  style  suitable 
to  it.  Now  because  enthusiasts  and  impostors  may  folsdy 
pretend  to  divine  commissions  and  inspirations,  it  is  neces- 
sary (both  for  the  undeceiving  of  those  who  may  be  misled 
by  a  hot  and  ungovemed  imagination,  and  for  giving  such 
an  authority  to  men  truly  inspired,  as  may  distin^sh  them 
from  faiae  pretenders)  that  the  man  thus  inspired  diould  have 
some  evident  sign  or  other,  dther  some  miraculous  action 
that  is  viEdbly  beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  or  some  particu- 
lar discovery  of  somewhat  that  is  to  come,  which  must  be  so 
expressed,  that  the  accomplishment  of  it  may  shew  it  to  be 
beyond  the  conjectures  of  the  most  sagadous:  by  one  or 
both  of  those  a  man  must  prove,  and  the  world  must  be  con- 
vinced, that  he  is  sent  and  directed  by  God.  And  if  such 
men  deliver  their  message  in  writing,  we  must  reodve  such 
writings  as  sacred  and  inspired. 

In  diese  writings  some  parts  are  historical,  some  doctrinal, 
and  some  denchtical  or  argumentative.  As  to  the  historical 
part,  it  is  certain  that  whatsoever  is  delivered  to  us,  as  a  mat- 
ter trdr  transacted,  must  be  indeed  so :  but  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary,  when  discourses  are  reported,  that  the  individual  words 
should  \je  set  down  just  as  they  were  said;  it  is  enough  if  the 
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ART.  effect  of  them  ia  reported :  nor  is  it  neoesBary  that  the  order 
^^'  of  time  should  be  stricdy  observed^  or  that  all  the  conjunct 
tions  in  such  relation  should  be  understood  severely  accord- 
ing to  their  grammatical  meaning.  It  is  visible  that  all  the 
sacred  writers  write  in  a  diversity  of  style,  aoeording  to  their 
different  tempers,  and  to  the  various  impressions  that  were 
made  upon  them.  In  that  the  inspiration  left  them  to  the 
use  of  their  faculties,  and  to  their  previous  customs  and  habits: 
the  design  of  revelation,  as  to  this  part  of  its  subject,  is  only 
to  rive  such  representations  of  matters  of  fact,  as  may  both 
•work  upon  and  guide  our  belief;  but  the  order  of  time,  and 
the  strict  words,  having  no  influence  that  wav,  tiie  writers 
might  dispose  them,  and  express  them,  variously,  and  yet  all 
be  exacdy  true.  For  the  conjunctive  particles  do  rather  im«* 
port  that  one  passage  comes  to  be  related  after  another,  than 
that  it  was  really  transacted  after  it. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  parts,  that  is,  the  rules  of  life,  which 
these  books  set  before  us,  or  the  pro^sitions  that  are  offered 
to  us  in  them,  we  must  entirely  acqmesce  in  these,  as  in  the 
voice  of  God,  who  sneaks  to  us  by  the  means  of  a  person, 
whom  he,  by  his  authorizing  him  m  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
obliges  us  to  hear  and  believe.  But  when  these  writers  come 
to  explain  or  aigue,  tiiey  use  many  figures  that  were  well 
known  in  that  age :  but  because  the  signification  of  a  figure 
is  to  be  taken  from  common  use,  and  not  to  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  the  words  themselves  will  bear,  we  must 
therefore  inquire,  as  much  as  we  can,  into  the  manner  and 
phraseology  of  the  time  in  which  such  persons  lived,  which 
with  relation  to  the  New  Testament  will  lead  us  fiur:  and 
by  this  we  ought  to  govern  the  extent  and  importance  of 
these  figures. 

As  to  their  aiguings,  we  are  jEnrther  to  consider,  that  some- 
times  they  argue  upon  certain  grounds,  and  at  other  timeB 
they  go  upon  principles,  acknowledged  and  received  by  those 
with  whom  they  dealt.  It  ought  never  to  be  made  tne  only 
way  of  proving  a  thing,  to  foimd  it  upon  the  concessions  of 
those  with  whom  we  deal;  yet  when  a  thing  is  once  truly 
proved,  it  is  a  just  and  usual  way  of  confirming  it,  or  at  least 
of  silencing  those  who  oppose  it,  to  shew  uiat  it  follows 
naturally  from  those  opinions  and  principles  that  are  re- 
ceived among  them.  Since  therefore  the  Jews  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  a  peculiar  way  of 
expounding  many  prophecies  and  passages  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  it  was  a  very  proper  way  to  convince  them,  to  allege 
many  places  according  to  their  key  and  methods  of  exposition. 
Therefore,  when  divine  writers  argue  upon  any  point,  we  are 
always  bound  to  believe  the  conclusions  that  uieir  reasonings 
end  m,  as  parts  of  divine  revelation :  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
be  able  to  make  out,  or  even  to  assent  to,  all  the  premises 
made  use  of  by  them  in  their  whole  extent ;  unless  it  iqppears 
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plainly  that  they  affinn  the  premises  as  expressly  as  they  do   ART. 
the  conclusions  proved  by  them.  vi. 

And  thus  far  I  have  laid  down  such  a  scheme  concerning 
inspiration  and  inspired  writings,  as  will  afford,  to  such  as 
apprehend  it  aright,  a  solution  to  most  of  these  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  urged  on  the  account  of  some  passages  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  laying  down  a  scheme  that  asserts  an  im- 
mediate inspiration  which  goes  to  the  style,  and  to  every  tittle, 
and  that  denies  any  error  to  have  crept  into  any  of  the  copies^ 
as  it  seems  on  the  one  hand  to  raise  the  honour  of  the  scrip- 
tures very  highly,  so  it  lies  open,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
great  difficulties,  which  seem  insuperable  in  that  hypothesis ; 
whereas  a  middle  way,  as  it  settles  the  divine  inspiration  of 
these  writings,  and  their  being  continued  down  genuine  and 
unvitiated  to  us,  as  to  all  that,  for  which  we  can  only  suppose 
that  inspiration  was  given ;  so  it  helps  us  more  easily  out  of 
all  difficulties,  by  yielding  that  which  serves  to  answer  them, 
without  weakening  the  authority  of  the  whole. 

I  come  in  the  last  place  to  examine  the  negative  conse- 
quence that  arises  out  of  this  head,  which  excludes  those 
books  commonly  called  apocryphal,  that  are  here  rejected, 
from  being  a  part  of  the  canon :  and  this  will  be  easily  made 
out.  The  chief  reason  that  presses  us  Christians  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Old  Testament  is  the  testimony  that  Christ  and  his 
aposties  gave  to  those  books,  as  they  were  then  received  by 
the  Jewish  church ;  to  whom  '  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God.'  Now  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended,  that  ever  these 
books  were  received  among  the  Jews,  or  were  so  much  as 
known  to  them.  None  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
cite  or  mention  them ;  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus  speaks  of 
them.  Josephus  on  the  contrary  says,  they  had  only  twenty- 
two  books  that  deserved  belief,  but  that  those  which  were 
written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  were  not  of  equal  credit 
with  the  rest :  and  that  in  that  period  they  had  no  prophets 
at  all.  The  Christian  church  was  for  some  ages  an  utter 
stranger  to  those  books.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  being  de- 
sired by  Onesimus  to  ^ve  him  a  perfect  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  took  a  journey  on  purpose  to 
the  east,  to  examine  this  matter  at  its  source :  and  having,  as 
he  says,  made  an  exact  inquiry,  he  sent  him  the  names  of 
them  just  as  we  receive  the  canon;  of  which  Eusebius  says,  Eus.  Hnt. 
that  he  has  preserved  it,  because  it  contained  aU  those  books  '-  '^'  ^'  ^^* 
which  the  church  owned.  Origen  gives  us  the  same  catalogue 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  who  divided  the  Old  in  Pui.  i. 
Testament  into  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet.  Athanasius  reckons  them  up  in  the  same  in.SyiM*!^ 
manner  to  be  twenty-two,  and  he  more  distinctly  says,  ^  that  pag^f!* 
he  delivered  those,  as  they  had  received  them  by  trstdition, 
and  as  they  were  received  by  the  whole  church  of  Christ, 
because  some  presumed  to  mix  apocryphal  books  with  the 
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ART,  divine  scriptures:  and  therefore  he  was  set  on  it  br  the 
^^'  orthodox  brethren,  in  order  to  declare  the  canonical  oooka 
deliyered  as  such  by  tradition,  and  believed  to  be  of  divine 
inspiration.  It  is  true,'  he  adds,  'that  besides  these  there 
were  other  books  which  were  not  put  into  the  canon,  but  yet 
were  appointed  by  the  &thers  to  be  read  by  those  who  mrst 
come  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  piety:  and  then  he 
reckons  up  most  of  the  apocryphal  books/  Here  is  the  first 
mention  we  find  of  them,  as  indeed  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  made  at  Alexandria,  by  some  of  those  Jews  who  lived 
there  in  great  numbers.  Both  Hilarv  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
give  us  the  same  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  affirm,  that  they  delivered  them  thus  according  to  the 

Catech.  4.  tradition  of  the  ancients.  Cyril  says,  that  all  other  books  are 
to  be  put  in  a  second  order.  Gregory  Nazianzen  reckons  up 
the  twenty-two  books,  and  adds  that  none  besides  them  are 
genuine.  The  words  that  are  in  the  Article  are  repeated  by 
St.  Jerome  in  several  of  his  prefaces.    And  that  which  should 

Can.  95,    determine  this  whole  matter  is,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea 

uid  60.  |jy  ^^  express  canon  delivers  the  catalogue  of  the  canonical 
books  as  we  do,  decreeing  that  these  only  should  be  read  in 
the  church.  Now  the  canons  of  this  coimcil  were  afterwards 
received  into  the  code  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church ; 
so  that  here  we  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the  whole 
church  of  God  in  this  matter. 

It  is  true,  the  book  of  the  Revelation  not  being  reckoned 
in  it,  this  may  be  urged  to  detract  from  its  authority :  but  it 
was  already  proved,  that  that  book  was  received  much  earlier 
into  the  canon  of  the  scriptures,  so  the  design  of  this  canon 
being  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  books  that  were  to 
be  read  in  the  church,  the  darkness  of  the  Apocalypse  making 
it  appear  reasonable  not  to  read  it  publicly,  that  may  be  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  some  later 
catalogues. 

Here  we  have  four  centuries  clear  for  our  canon,  Ui  exclu- 
sion to  all  additions.  Jt  were  easy  to  carry  this  much  farther 
down,  and  to  shew  that  these  books  were  never  by  any  ex- 
press definition  received  into  the  canon  till  it  was  done  at 
Trent:  and  that  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  even  after 
they  came  to  be  much  esteemed,  there  were  divers  writers, 
and  those  generally  the  most  learned  of  their  time,  who 
denied  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  canon.  At  first  many  writ« 
ings  were  read  in  the  churches,  that  were  in  high  reputation 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  authors,  and  of  the  contents  of  them, 
though  they  were  never  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  canon: 

Can.  47.  such  were  Clemens's  Epistle,  the  books  of  Hennas,  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  besides  several  other  things  which  were  read 
in  particular  diurches.  And  among  these  the  apocryphal 
books  came  also  to  be  read,  as  containing  some  valuable  books 
of  instruction,  besides  several  fiagments  of  the  Jewish  history^ 
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vMcb  were  perhaps  too  easily  believed  to  be  tnie«  These  ART. 
therefore  being  usually  read,  they  came  to  be  reckoned  among  ^^' 
canonical  scriptures:  for  this. is  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  for  calling  them  canonical,  because 
they  had  received  them  from  their  fathers  as  books  that  were 
to  be  read  in  churches :  and  the  word  canonical  was  by  some 
in  those  ages  used  in  a  large  sense,  in  opposition  to  spurious ; 
so  that  it  signified  no  more  than  that  they  were  genume.  So 
much  depends  upon  this  Article,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to 
dwell  fully  upon  it,  and  to  state  it  clearlj. 

It  remains  only  to  observe  the  diversity  between  the  Arti- 
cles now  established,  and  those  set  form  by  king  Edward. 
In  the  latter  there  was  not  a  catalogue  given  of  the  books  of 
scripture,  nor  was  there  any  distinction  stated  between  the 
canonical  and  the  apocryphal  books.  In  those  there  is  like- 
wise a  paragraph,  or  rather  a  parenthesis,  added  after  the 
words  proved  thereby,  in  these  words.  Although  sometimes  it 
may  be  admitted  by  God? a  faithful  people  as  pums,  and  con- 
ducing unto  order  and  decency ;  winch  are  now  left  out,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  the  church  as  to  matters  of  order  and 
decency,  which  was  only  intended  to  be  asserted  by  this 
period,  is  more  fully  explained  and  stated  in  the  35th  Article. 
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ART. 

VII. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ci)e  &Xti  Ce^tamcnt  t^  not  contrary  to  ^t  0t\n :  for  hot^  in  t^f 
(&tU  anti  jSeb  Cetf tammt  ffiberlaiSting  life  in  offeretl  to  {ffanittnDf 
bj?  e^rint,  iD|)o  ia  t^t  only  jKetriator  betioeen  6otr  antr  :Wan» 
being  boti^  6o)i  antr  ffiiin.  IBI^erefbre  tbep  are  not  to  be  l^eaiU 
1d||u||  feign  tf)at  t|^e  ®ni  dTatberi^  ^iti  loolt  only  for  Crani^itot^ 
Sromii^etf. 

tCU^Ufjfy  G)t  lato  giben  from  6otr  bj?  Moses,  a^  touff^ing  Cere^ 
moniei^  autr  38Utti$»  tro  not  bintr  Cf^ritftian  jKen,  nor  tf^e  Cibil 
39teceptf(  tl^ereof  oug|)t  of  necetftftt|^  to  be  receibetr  in  ans  Com^ 
montoeaUl^,  l^et  notloi^Ii^tantring  no  Cfirt^tian  fi^n  bi|^atitfoeber 
in  free  from  t^t  iSbt\iitmt  of  ti^e  Commantimenttf  bai^ic^  are  calUH 

This  Article  is  made  up  of  the  sixth  and  the  nineteenth  of 
king  Edward^s  Articles  laid  together:  only  the  nineteenth 
of  king  Edward's  has  these  words  after  moral:  Where/ore 
they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  teach  that  the  holy  scriptures 
were  given  to  none  but  to  the  weak;  and  brag  continually  of  the 
Spirit  J  by  which  they  do  pretend  that  all  whatsoever  they  preach 
is  suggested  to  them;  though  manifestly  contrary  to  the  holy 
scriptures.  This  whole  Article  relates  to  the  Antinomians^  as 
these  last  words  were  added  by  reason  of  the  extravagance  of 
some  enthusiasts  at  that  time;  but  that  madness  having 
ceased  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time^  it  seems  it  was  thought 
that  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  those  words. 

There  are  four  heads  that  do  belong  to  this  Article :  First, 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New.  Secondly, 
that  Christ  was  the  Mediator  in  botn  dispensations,  so  that 
salvation  was  offered  in  both  by  him.  Thirdly,  that  the  cere- 
monial and  the  judiciary  precepts  in  the  law  of  Moses  do  not 
bind  Christians.  Fourthly,  that  the  moral  law  does  still  bind 
all  Christians, 

To  the  first  of  these  the  Manichees  of  old,  who  fancied  that 
there  was  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  God,  thought  that  these 
two  great  principles  were  in  a  perpetual  struggle ;  and  they 
believed  the  old  dispensation  was  under  the  bad  one,  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  new,  that  is  the  work  of  the  good  God. 
But  they  who  held  such  monstrous  tenets  must  needs  reject 
the  whole  New  Testament,  or  very  much  corrupt  it :  smce 
there  is  nothing  plainer,  than  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
foretold  the  New  with  approbation;  and  the  writers  of  the 
New  prove  both  their  commission  and  their  doctrine  from 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.    This  therefore  could  not  be 
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affirmed  without  rejecting  many  of  the  books  that  we  own^    ART. 
and  corrupting  the  rest.     So  this  deserves  no  more  to  be  con-      ^'^- 
sidered. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  will  be  no  improper  digression^  to 
consider  what  revelation  those  under  the  Mosaical  law^  or  that 
lived  before  it,  had  of  the  Messias :  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter:  it  is  a  ^preat  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  it  will  famish  us  with  proper  arguments  against 
the  Jews.    It  is  certain  they  have  long  had,  and  still  have, 
an  expectation  of  a  Messias.     Now  the  characters  and  predic- 
tions concerning  this  person  must  have  been  fulfilled  long  ago : 
^or  the  prophecies  will  be  found  to  be  hiae :  and  if  they  do 
'meet  and  were  accomplished  in  our  Saviour's  person,  and  if 
no^other  person  could  ever  pretend  to  this,  then  that  which  is 
undertaken  to  be  proved  wUl  be  fully  performed.    The  first 
promise  to  Adam  after  his  sin,  speaks  of  an  enmity  between 
the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman :  '  It  shall  Gen.iH.is. 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL'    The  one 
might  hurt  the  other  in  some  lesser  instances,  but  the  other 
was  to  have  an  entire  victory  at  last ;  which  is  plainly  signified 
by  the  figures  of  bruising  the  heel,  and  bruising  the  head, 
which  was  to  be  performed  by  one  who  was  to  bear  this  cha- 
racter of  beins  the  woman^s  seed.    Tlie  next  promise  was 
made  to  Abimiam,  'In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  Gen. zU. 3. 
earth  be  blessed :'  this  was  lodged  in  his  seed  or  posterity,  ^^^'  *"*• 
upon  his  being  ready  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac :  that  promise  cen.  xzvi. 
was  renewed  to  Isaac,  and  after  him  to  Jacob :  when  he  was  24. 
dyinfo  it  was  lodged  by  him  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  when  he  ^m.x»w"- 
prophesied,  that  'the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  Geo.  zHz. 
nor  the  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  should  10. 
come ;  and  tiie  gathering  of  the  people,^  that  is,  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 'was  to  be  to  him.'     It  is  certain  the  ten  tribes  were 
lost  in  their  captivity,  whereas  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  brought 
back,  and  continued  to  be  a  political  body  under  their  own 
laws,  till  a  breach  was  made  upon  that  by  the  Romans  first 
reducing  them  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  soon  after  that 
destroying  them  utterly:  so  that  either  that  prediction  was 
not  accomplished :  or  the  Skilohf  the  Sent,  to  whom  the  Gen- 
tiles were  to  be  gathered,  came  before  they  lost  their  sceptre 
and  laws. 

Moses  told  the  people  of  Israel,  that  God  'was  to  raise  up  Deui.xvm. 
among  them  a  prophet  like  uilto  him,  to  whom  they  ought  to  ^^' 
hearken,^  otherwise  God  would  'require  it  of  them.*    The 
character  of  Moses  was,  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  and  the  author 
of  an  entire  body  of  instituted  religion ;  so  they  were  to  look 
for  such  a  one.    Balaam  prophesied  darkly  of  one  whom  he 
saw  as  at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  time ;  and  he  spoke 
of  a  '  Star  that  should  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  Niim.xxiv. 
of  Israel  :*  some  memorial  of  which  was  probably  preserved  ^^' 
among  the  Arabians.     In  the  book  of  Psalms  there  are  many 
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ART.    things  said  of  David,  whidi  seem  capable  of  a  much  anguster 
v^^     sense  than  can  be  pretended  to  be  answered  by  any  thing  that 

befell  himself.    What  is  said  in  the  2d,  the  16th,  the  22d, 

the  45ih,  the  102d,  and  the  1 10th  Ptalms,  afibrds  us  copious 
instances  of  this.  Passa^  in  these  Pkahns  must  be  stretched 
by  figures  that  go  very  high,  to  think  they  were  all  fulfilled 
in  David  or  Solomon :  but  in  their  literal  and  lai^t  sense 
they  were  accomplished  in  Christ,  to  whom  Ood  said,  ^  Thou 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/  In  him  that  was 
verified,  ^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heU,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  His  hands  and 
his  feet  were  pierced,  and  lots  were  cast  upon  his  vesture/  Of 
him  it  may  be  strictly  said,  'Thy  throne,  O  Gk>d,  is  for  ever 
and  ever/  To  him  that  belonged,  'The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  i%ht  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstooL'  And,  'The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeek.' 

The  prophets  gave  yet  more  express  predictions  conoenung 
the  Messias.    Isaiah  did  quiet  die  fears  of  Ahas,  and  of  the 
isa. vn.  14.  house  of  David,  by  saying,  'The  Lord  himself  shall  give  joa 
a  sign.  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son/    It 
was  certainly  no  sign  for  one  that  was  a  vbrffin,  to  conceive 
afterwards  and  bear  a  son ;  therefore  the  sign  or  extraordinary 
thing  here  promised  as  a  signal  pledge  of  Gk>d's  care  of  the 
house  of  David,  must  lie  in  this,  that  one  still  remaining  atnr- 
gin  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  not  to  insist  upon  the 
strict  signification  of  the  word  in  the  originaL    The  pime 
Isa.  ti.  I,  prophet  did  also  foretell,  that  as  this  Messias,  or  the  Branchy 
^'  should  spring  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  so  also  he  was  to  be 

Ver.  10.    full  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;  and  'that  the  Gentiles  should 
seek  to  him/    In  another  place  he  enumerates  many  of  the 
miracles  that  should  be  done  by  him :  he  was  to  give  sight  to 
Isa.  izzT.  the  blind,  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk*    He  does 
^'  ^*        further  set  forth  his  character ;  not  that  of  a  warrior  or  con- 
isa.  xiii.  1  queror ;  on  the  contrary,  '  He  was  not  to  cry  nor  strive,  nor 
^^*         break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quendi  the  smoking  flax ;  he  was 
to  bring  forth  judgment  to  toe  Gentiles,  and  the  isles  were  to 
isa.  liii.     wait  for  his  law/    There  is  a  whole  chapter  in  the  same  pro- 
phet, setting  forth  the  mean  appearance  that  the  Messias  was 
to  make,  the  contempt  he  was  to  fall  under,  and  the  sufferuigs 
he  was  to  bear ;  and  that  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  were  to 
be  laid  on  him ;  so  that  his  soul  or  life  was  to  be  made  an 
offerifig  for  riny  in  reward  of  which  he  was  to  be  highly  exalted, 
isa.  Ui.     In  another  place  his  mission  is  set  forth,  not  in  the  strains  of 
war,  or  of  conquest,  but  of  preaching  to  the  poor,  setting  the 
prisoners  firee  as  in  a  year  of  jubuiee,  and  comforting  the 
afflicted  and  such  as  mourned.    In  the  two  last  chapters  of 
that  prophet  mention  is  made  more  particularly  of  the  Gen- 
tiles that  were  to  be  called  by  him,  and  the  ts/ef  that  were  itfar 
offy  out  of  whom  God  was  to  take  somt  for  priests  and  Leritesf 
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nrhieh  shewed  plainly,  that  a  new  dispensation  was  to  be   ART. 
opened  by  him,  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  priests  mnd     V^^- 
Letniesj  which  could  not  be  done  while  the  Mosaical  law  stood, 
that  had  tied  these  fdnctions  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  to  the 
house  of  Aaron.    Jeremy  renewed  the  promise  to  the  house 
t>f  David,  of  ^  a  king  that  should  reign  and  prosper ;  in  whose  Jer.  xziii. 
days  Judah  and  Israel  were  to  dwell  safely,  whose  name  was  ^* 
to  De,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness/     It  is  certain  this  promise 
was  never  Uterally  accomplished ;  and  therefore  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  mysttcal  sense.    The  same  prophet  gives  a  lai^e 
account  of  a  'new  covenant  that  Grod  was  to  make  with  the  Jer.  xzxi. 
bouse  of  Israel,  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  he  made  ^^^^^ 
with  their  fathers,  when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.'    We 
have  also  two  characters  given  of  that  covenant :  one  is,  that 
God  'would  put  his  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts  f  that  he  would  be  thdir  God,  and  diat  they  should 
all  be  taught  of  him:  the  other  is,  'that  he  would  foigive  their 
iniquities,  and  remember  their  sin  no  more.^    One  of  these  is 
in  opposition  to  their  law,  that  consisted  chiefly  in  rituals,  and 
had  no  promises  of  inward  assistances ;  and  the  other  is  in 
opposition  to  the  limited  pardon  that  was  offered,  in  that  dis- 
pensation, on  the  condition  of  the  many  sacrifices  that  they 
were  required  to  offer.    There  is  a  prediction  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Ezekiel.    Joel  prophesied  of  an  extraordinary  effusion  Ezek. 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  great  numbers  of  persons,  old  and  "'*'*  ^^* 
young,  that  was  to  happen  oefore  the  great  and  terrible  day  j^^'i  y.  28, 
of  the  Lord,  that  is,  b^ore  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  &c. 
Micah,  after  he  had  foretold  several  things  of  the  dispensation  Micfthv.2. 
of  the  Messiah,  says  that  he  was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah.     Haggai  encouraged  those  who  were  troubled  at  Hag.  tt.  6 
ine  meanness  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  raised  after  their  ~^* 
return  out  of  the  captivi^.    It  had  neither  the  outward  glory 
in  its  lEabric  that  Solomon's  temple  had,  nor  the  more  real 
^ory  of  the  ark,  with  the  tables  of  the  Law;  of  fire  from  hea- 
ven on  the  altar ;  of  a  succession  of  prophets ;  of  the  Urim  and 
Thumndm,  and  the  chud  between  the  cherubims ;  which  last, 
strictly  speaking,  was  the  glory ;  all  which  had  been  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  were  wantmg  in  that.     In  opposition  to 
this,  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of  God,  promised  that  he  would 
in  a  ^little  while  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  and  ^  shake 
aU  nations;'   words  that  import  some  surprising  and  great 
change ;  upon  which  the  '  desire  of  all  nations  should  come, 
and  God  would  fill  the  house  with  his  glory ;'  and  ^  the  glory 
of  this  latter  house  should  exceed  the  glory  of  the  former,  for 
in  that  place  Qod  would  give  peace.'     Here  is  a  plain  pro- 
phecy, that  this  temple  was  to  liave  a  glory,  not  only  equal 
but  supoior  to  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple :  these  words 
are  too  august  to  be  beUeved  to  have  been  accomplished,  when 
Herod  rebuilt  the  temple  with  much  magnificence ;  for  that 
was  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  real  glory,  of  the  symbols 
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ART.    of  the  piesenoe  of  God,  that  were  wantiiig  ia  it*    TUa  eannot 

^^^'     answer  the  worda,  that  the  dedre  of  all  noHom  was  to  oome, 

and  that  God  would  give  peace  in  that  phce*    So  diat  either 

this  prophecy  was  never  fulfilled:   or  somewhat  must  be 

assigned  during  the  second  temple,  that  will  answer  those 

solemn  espressions^  which  are  plainly  applicable  to  our  Sap- 

viour,  who  was  the  expectation  of  the  Gewttles,  by  whom  peace 

was  made,  and  in  whom  the  eternal  Word  dwelt  in  a  manner 

2ech.tx.9.  infinitehr  more  ai^ust  than  in  the  doud  of  glory.*    Zechary 

prophesied  that  their  Kwig,  by  which  they  understood  the 

Messias,  was  to  be  meek  and  hwly,  and  that  he  was  to  make 

his  entrance  in  a  very  mean  appearance,  ridinff  onanaet:  but 

yet  under  that,  he  was  to  bnnff  eahatitm  to  tkem,  and  they 

Mai.  iii.  1,  Were  to  r^foice  greiUly  in  him.    Maladu  told  them,  that  '  the 

^*  Lord  whom  tliey  sought,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant 

in  whom  they  delighted,  should  suddenly  come  ir^  his  tem« 

ple  ^  and  that  the  day  of  his  coming  was  to  be  dreadful;  that 

he  was  to  r6^iieafii2/wr|/y,  in  particular, /A6«0fi#^£m;  and 

a  terrible  destruction  is  denounced  after  diaL    Ctee  character 

*  *  It  oannot  be  conceived  how  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  first,  without  the  coming  of  the  Messias  to  it  For  the  Jews 
themselves  have  observed  that  five  signs  of  the  divine  glory  were  in  the  first  temple, 
which  were  wanting  in  the  second :  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  bv  which  tiie  high- 
priest  was  miraculously  instructed  of  the  will  of  God ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  from 
whence  God  gave  his  answers  by  a  clear  and  audible  voice ;  the  fire  upon  the  altar, 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  immediately  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  the  divine 
presence  or  habitation  with  them,  represented  by  a  visible  appearance,  or  given,  as 
It  were,  to  the  king  and  hich-priest  by  anointing  with  the  oil  of  unction ;  aM,  lastly, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  which  those  especially  who  were  called  to  the  propheti- 
cal office  were  endued.  And  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  structure  and  building  of  it,  as  appeared  bv  the  tears  dropped  from 
those  e^es  which  had  beheld  the  former,  ("  For  many  of  the  priests  ana  Levitea 
and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when 
the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eves,  wept  with  a  loud  voice  ;**  Em 
iii.  \%.)  and  by  those  wofds  which  God  commanded  Haggai  to  speak  to  the  people 
for  the  introducing  of  this  prophecy,  **  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house 
in  her  first  glory  ?  And  howao  you  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in  com- 
parison of  it  as  nothing?*'  (Hag.  ii.  3.)  Being  then  the  structure  of  the  second 
temple  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  first,  beinff  all  those  signs  of  the  divine  glory  were 
wanting  in  it  with  which  the  former  was  adorned ;  the  glor^  of  it  can  no  other  way 
be  ima^ned  greater,  than  by  the  coimng  of  Him  into  it,  m  whom  all  the  signs  of 
the  divine  glonr  were  far  more  eminently  contained ;  and  this  person  alone  is 
the  Meiriaf .  ror  he  was  to  be  the  g[lory  of  the  people  Israel,  yea,  even  of  the  God 
of  Israel ;  he  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  whom  the  will  of  God,  as  by  a  greats 
oracle,  was  revealed ;  he  the  true  ark  of  Uie  covenant,  the  only  propitiatory  by  his 
blood ;  he  which  was  to  baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  the  true  fire 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  he  which  was  to  take  up  his  habitation  in  our 
flesh,  and  to  dwell  among  us  that  we  might  behold  his  glory ;  he  who  received  the 
Spirit  without  measure,  and  from  whose  fulness  we  do  all  receive.  In  him  were 
all  those  signs  of  the  Divine  Glory  united,  which  were  thns  divided  in  the  first 
temple ;  in  him  they  were  all  more  eminently  contained  than  in  those ;  therefore 
his  coining  to  the  second  temple  was,  as  the  sufficient,  so  the  only  means  by  which 
the  glory  of  it  could  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  first.  If  then  the  Mcssum  was 
to  come  while  the  second  temple  stood,  as  appeared  by  God's  predicdon  and  pro- 
mise ;  if  that  temple  many  a^  since  hath  ceased  to  be,  there  being  not  one  stone 
left  upon  a  stone ;  if  it  certamly  were  before  the  destruction  of  it  in  greater  glory 
than  ever  the  former  was ;  if  no  such  gloir  could  accrue  unto  it  but  by  the  coming 
of  the  Me$$iai :  then  is  that  Afesnof  already  come.*  Ptanon  on  the  Crted,  pp.  127, 
138.  Dobum'i  €dUum.^ED.] 
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of  his  iXMmng  was,  that  El^ah  the  prophet  was  to  ocMae  before   ART. 
thai  great  md  dreadjhd  day,  who  should  convert  many^  old     ^^^' 


and  young.    Now  it  is  certain  that  no  other  person  came^  Mai.  iv.  5, 
during  the  second  temple,  to  whom  these  words  can  be  ap-  6. 
plied :  so  that  they  were  not  accomplished^  unless  it  was  m 
the  person  of  our  Sayiour,  to  whom  all  diese  ofaaiacteis  do 
vfdl  agree* 

•  But  to  conclude  with  that  prophecy  which  of  all  o&ers  is 
the  most  particular:  when  Daniel  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  Dan.iz.24 
years'  captivity  was  interceding  for  that  nation,  an  angel  was  —27. 
sent  to  him  to  tell  him,  that  they  were  to  have  a  new  period 
of  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  seven  times  seventy  years,  490  years ; 
and  that  after  sixty-two  weeks,  Meeeiah  the  Prince  was  to  come, 
and  to  be  cut  off;  and  that  then  the  people  of  a  prinee  should 
destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end  of  these  was 
to  be  as  with  afiood  or  inundation,  and  desolations  were  deter* 
mned  to  the  end  of  the  war.  They  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
abominable  armies,  that  is,  by  idolatrous  armies ;  they  were 
to  be  made  desolate,  till  an  utter  end  or  consummation  should 
be  made  of  them.  The  pomp,  with  which  this  destruction  is 
set  forth,  plainly  shews,  that  the  final  ruin  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Roman  armies  is  meant  hy  it.  From  which  it  is  jusdy  inferred, 
not  only  that,  if  that  vision  was  really  sent  from  God  by  an 
angel  to  Daniel,  and  in  consequence  to  that  was  fulfilled,  then 
the  Messiah  did  come,  and  was  cut  off  during  the  continuance 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  but  that  it  happened  within  a 
period  of  time  designed  in  that  vision.  Time  was  then  com* 
puted  more  certainly  than  it  had  been  for  many  ages  before. 
Two  great  measures  were  fixed ;  one  at  Babylon  by  Nabonasser, 
and  another  in  Greece  in  the  Olympiads.  Here  a  prediction 
is  given  almost  five  hundred  years  before  the  accomplishment^ 
with  many  very  nice  reckonings  in  it.  I  will  not  now  enter 
upon  the  chronology  of  this  matter,  on  which  some  great  men 
have  bestowed  their  labours  very  happily.  Archbishop  Usher 
has  stated  this  matter  so,  that  the  interval  of  time  is  clearly 
four  hundred  eighty-six  years.  The  covenant  was  to  be  con* 
firmed  with  many  for  one  week,  in  the  midst  of  which  God 
was  to  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  for  sin  to  cease ;  which 
seems  to  be  a  mystical  way  of  describing  the  death  of  Christ, 
that  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  virtue  of  the  Judaical  sacrifices ; 
so  sixty-nine  weeks  and  a  half  make  just  four  hundred  eighty- 
six  years  and  a  half.  But  without  going  farther  into  this  csd- 
culation,  it  is  evident,  that  during  the  second  temple,  the  Mes- 
sias  was  to  come,  and  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  soon  after  that 
a  prince  was  to  send  an  army  to  destroy  both  city  and  sanc- 
tuary. The  JeWs  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  that  during  that 
temple  the  Messias  thus  set  forth  did  come,  or  was  cut  off; 
so  either  the  prediction  failed  in  the  event;  or  the  Messias 
did  come  within  that  period. 

And  thus,  a  thread  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messias  being 
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A  R  T.  carried  down  through  the  whole  Old  Testament,  it  seema  to  be 
^"*  fully  made  0ut,  tbtt  he  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
and  of  the  posterity  of  David :  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  to 
be  a  distinct  policy^  till  he  should  come :  that  he  should  work 
many  miracles :  tm^  he  was  to  be  meek  and  lowly :  that  his 
function  was  to  consist  in  preaching  to  the  afflicted^  and  in 
comforting  them :  that  he  was  to  call  the  (Gentiles,  and  even 
the  remote  islands,  to  the  knowledge  of  God :  that  he  was  to 
be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  at  Bethlehem :  that  he  was  to  be  a 
new  lawgiver,  as  Moses  had  been :  that  he  was  to  settle  his 
followers  upon  a  new  covenant,  different  from  that  made  by 
Moses :  that  he  was  to  come  during  the  second  temple :  that 
he  was  to  make  a  mean,  but  a  joyful  entrance  to  Jerusalem: 
that  he  was  to  be  cut  off:  that  the  iniquities  of  us  all  were  to 
be  laid  on  him ;  and  that  his  life  was  to  be  made  an  offering 
for  sin ;  but  that  Grod  was  to  give  him  a  glorious  reward  for 
these  hjs  sufferings;  and  that  his  doctrine  was  to  be  internal^ 
accompanied  with  a  firee  offer  of  pardon^  and  of  inward  assist- 
ances ;  and  that  after  his  death  the  Jews  were  to  fall  under  a 
terrible  curse,  and  an  utter  extirpation*  When  this  is  all 
summed  up  together ;  when  it  appears^  that  there  was  never 
any  other  person  to  whom  those  charocters  did  acree,  but 
diat  they  did  aU  meet  in  our  Saviour,  we  see  what  light  the 
Old  Testament  has  given  us  in  this  matter.  Here  a  nation 
that  hates  us  and  our  religion,  who  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  world,  who  have  been  for  many  ages  without  their  temple^ 
and  without  their  sacrifices,  without  priests,  and  without  their 
genealogies,  who  yet  hold  these  books  among  them  in  a  due 
veneration,  which  furnish  us  with  so  full  a  proofs  that  the 
Messiah  whom  they  still  look  for,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  whom 
we  worship.    We  do  now  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  Jews  pretend,  that  it  is  a  great  argument  against  the 
authorilT  of  the  New  Testament,  because  it  acknowledges  the 
Old  to  be  firom  God,  and  yet  repeals  the  £ar  greater  part  of 
the  laws  enacted  in  it;  though  those  laws  are  often  said  to  be 
^laws  for  ever,'  and  throughout  all  generations/  Now  they 
seem  to  aigue  with  some  advantage^  who  say^  that  what  God 
does  declare  to  be  a  law  that  shiSl  be  perpetual  by  any  one 
prophet,  cannot  be  abrogated  or  reversed  by  anouier,  since 
that  other  can  have  no  more  authority  than  the  former  pro- 
phet had :  and  if  both  are  of  God,  it  seems  the  one  cannot 
make  void  that  which  was  formerly  declared  by  the  other  in  the 
name  of  God.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  by  the  phrases 
of  'a  statute  for  ever,'  or  ^throughout  all  generations,'  can 
only  be  meant,  that  such  laws  were  not  transient  laws^  such 
as  were  only  to  be  observed  whilst  they  marched  through  the 
wilderness^  or  upon  particular  occasions ;  whereas  such  laws^ 
which  were  constantiy  and  generally  to  be  observed^  were  to 
them  perpetual.  But  that  does  not  import  that  the  lawgiver 
himself  had  parted  with  all  the  authonty^  that  naturally  be- 
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longs  to  him,  over  his  own  laws.  It  only  says,  that  the  peo-  ART. 
pie  had  no  power  over  such  laws  to  repeal  or  change  them :  ^^^- 
they  were  to  bind  them  always ;  bat  that  puts  no  limitation 
on  the  lawgiver  himself,  so  that  he  might  not  alter  his  own 
constitutions.  Positive  precepts,  which  have  no  real  value  in 
themselves,  are  of  their  own  nature  alterable:  and  as  in  human 
laws  the  words  of  enacting  a  law  for  all  future  times  do  only 
make  that  to  be  a  perpetual  law  for  the  subjects,  but  do  not 
at  all  limit  the  legislative  power,  which  is  as  much  at  liberty 
to  abrogate  or  alter  it,  as  if  no  such  words  had  been  in  the 
law ;  there  are  also  many  hints  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
shew  that  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaical  law  were  to  be  altered : 
manv  plain  intimations  are  given  of  a  time  and  state,  in  which 
the  loiowledse  of  God  was  to  be  spread  over  all  the  earth : 
and  that  Ood  was  every  where  to  be  worshipped.  Now  this 
was  impossible  to  be  done  without  a  change  in  their  law  and 
rituals :  it  being  impossible  that  all  the  world  should  go  up 
thrice  a  year  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  or  could  be  served  by 
priests  of  the  Aaronical  family.  Circumcision  was  a  distinc- 
tion of  one  particular  race,  which  needed  not  to  be  continued 
after  all  were  brought  tmder  one  denomination,  and  within  the 
same  common  privileges. 

These  things  hitherto  mentioned  belong  naturally  to  this 
part  of  the  Article:  yet,  in  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
it,  these  words  relate  to  an  extravagant  sort  of  enthusiasts 
that  lived  in  those  days ;  who,  abusing  some  ill«tmderstood 
phrases  concerning  justification  by  Chnst  without  the  works 
of  the  law,  came  to  set  up  very  wild  notions,  which  were  bad 
in  themselves,  but  mucn  more  pernicious  in  their  conse- 
quences. They  therefore  fjEmcied  that  a  Christian  was  tied 
by  no  law,  as  a  rule  or  yoke ;  all  these  being  taken  away  by 
Cfhrist:  they  said  indeed,  that  a  Christian  by  his  renovation 
became  a  law  to  himself;  he  obeyed  not  any  written  rule  or 
law,  but  a  new  inward  nature :  and  thus  jas  it  is  said  that  Sa- 
docus  mistook  his  master  Antigonus,  who  taught  his  disciples 
to  serve  God,  not  for  the  hope  of  a  reward,  but  without  any 
expectations,  as  if  he  by  that  affectation  of  sublimity  had 
Vdenied  that  there  was  any  reward ;  and  firom  thence  sprung 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees:  so  these  men,  perhaps  at  first 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  went  wrong 
only  in  uieir  notions ;  and  still  meant  to  press  the  necessity 
of  true  holiness,  though  in  another  set  of  phrases,  and  upon 
other  motives;  yet  from  thence  many^ld  and  ungovemed 
notions  arose  then,  and  were  not  long  ago  revived  among  us: 
all  which  flowed  firom  their  not  understanding  the  importance 
of  the  word  kna  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  stands 
most  commonly  for  the  complex  of  the  whole  Jewish  religion,  ' 
in  opposition  to  the  Christian;  as  the  word  totr,  when  it 
stands  for  a  book,  is  meant  of  the  five  books  of  Moses.^ 

The  maintaining  the  whole  frame  of  that  dispensation,  in 
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A  RT  opposition  to  that  liberty  which  the  apostles  granted  to  the 
^^*'  Gentiles^  as  to  the  ritual  parts  of  it,  was  the  controrersy  then 
in  debate  between  the  apostles  and  the  Judaizing  Christians. 
The  stating  •that  matter  aright  is  a  key  that  will  open  all 
those  difficulties^  which  with  it  will  appear  easy^  and  without 
it  insuperable.  In  opposition  to  these^  who  thought  then 
that  the  Old  Testament,  having  brought]  the  world  on  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Messias,  was  now  of  no  more  use,  this  Arti- 
cle was  framed. 

The  second  part  of  the  Article  relates  to  a  more  intricate 
matter ;  and  that  is,  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  there  were 
any  promises  made,  other  than  transitory  or  temporal  ones, 
and  whether  they  might  look  for  eternal  salvation  in  that 
dispensation,  and  upon  what  account  ?  Whether  Christ  was 
the  Mediator  in  that  dispensation,  or  if  they  were  saved  by 
virtue  of  their  obedience  to  the  laws  that  were  then  given 
them  ?  Those  who  deny  that  Christ  was  truly  Ood,  think 
that  in  order  to  the  raismg  him  to  those  great  characters  in 
which  he  is  proposed  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
to  assert  that  he  gave  the  first  assurances  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  of  a  free  and  full  pardon  of  all  sins  in  his  gospel : 
and  that  in  the  Old  Testament  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  certainly  and  distinctly  understood. 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  take  the  words  of  the  covenant  that 
Moses  made  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel  strictly 
and  as  they  stand,  they  import  only  temporal  blessings :  that 
was  a  covenant  with  a  body  of  men  and  with  their  posterity, 
as  they  were  a  people  engaged  to  the  obedience  of  that  law. 
Now  a  national  covenant  could  only  be  established  in  tem- 
poral promises  of  pubUc  and  visible  blessings,  and  of  a  long 
continuance  of  them  upon  their  obedience,  and  in  threaten- 
ings  of  as  signal  judgments  upon  the  violation  of  them :  but 
under  those  general  promises  of  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
collectively,  as  they  made  up  one  nation,  every  single  person 
among  them  might,  and  the  good  men  among  them  did,  gather 
the  hopes  of  a  future  state.  It  is  clear  that  Moses  did  all 
along  suppose  the  being  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
and  the  promise  of  the  Messias,  as  things  fully  known  and 
carried  down  by  tradition  to  his  days :  so  it  seems  he  did 
also  suppose  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  which  was  then 
generally  believed  by  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews;  though 
they  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  about  it.  But  when 
God  was  establishing  a  covenant  with  the  Jewish  nation,  a 
main  part  of  which  was  his  giving  them  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  an  inheritance,  it  was  not  necessary  that  eternal  rewards  or 
punishments  should  be  then  proposed  to  them ;  but  from  the 
tenor  of  the  promises  made  to  their  forefathers,  and  from  the 
general  principles  of  natural  religion,  not  yet  quite  extin- 
guished among  them,  they  might  gather  this,  that  under  those 
carnal  promises,  blessings  of  a  higher  nature  were  to  be  un- 
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derstood.    And  so  we  see  that  David  had  the  hope  of  arriving    art 
^at  the  presence  of  God/  and  ^  at  his  right  hand/  where  he     ^ /^' 
believed  there  was  ^a  fidness  of  joy^  and  {>leasures  for  ever-  Pa.  xvt.il. 
more  :^  and  he  puts  himself  in  this  opposition  to  the  wicked^  Pi.zvii. 
that  whereas  '  their  portion  was  in  tnis  life,  and  they  left  ^*'  ^^* 
their  substance  to  their  children  /  he  says,  that  as  for  him,  he 
should  'behold  God^s  face  in  righteousness,'  and  should  ^be 
satisfied  when  he  awaked  with  his  likeness/  which  seems 
plainly  to  relate  to  a  state  after  this  life,  and  to  the  resurrec* 
tion.     He  carries  tliis  opposition  farther  in  another  Psalm, 
where  after  he  had  said,  that  ^  men  in  honour  did  not  con- 
tinue, but  were  like  the  beasts  that  perished :  that  none  of 
them  could  purchase  immortality  for  his  brother;   that  l^e^|*^*^'* 
should  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption:  they  all 
died  and  left  their  wealth  to  others,  and  like  sheep  they  were 
laid  in  the  ^ve,  where  death  should  feed  on  them  ^  in  oppo- 
sition to  wnich  he  says,  that  ^  the  upright  should  have  do- 
minion over  them  in  the  morning;'  which  is  clearly  a  poetical 
expression  for  another  day  that  comes  after  the  night  of 
death.    As  for  himself  in  particular,  he  says,  that  '  God  shall 
redeem  my  soul  (that  is,  his  life,  or  his  body,  for  in  those 
senses  the  word  soul  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament)  from  the 
power  of  the  grave :'  that  is,  from  continuing  in  that  state  of 
death ;  for  ^  he  shall  receive  me.'    This  does  very  clearly  set 
forth  David's  belief  both  of  future  happiness,  and  of  the  re- 
surrection of  his  body.  To  which  might  be  added  some  other  Ps.  Uzxiv. 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel:  in  |i- 
all  wluch  it  appears,  that  the  holy  men  in  that  dispensation  did  ^^.^i, 
understand,  that  under  those  promises  in  the  books  of  Moses  xcvt.  13. 
that  seemed  literally  to  belong  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  ^f^i.  xi.9. 
other  temporal  blessings,  there  was  a  spiritual  meaning  hid,  j"*,,^'  g 
which  it  seems  was  conveyed  down  by  that  succession  of  pro-  xxvi.  19 
phets,  that  was  among  them,  as  the  mystical  sense  of  them.    Dan.xii.2. 

It  is  to  this  that  our  Saviour  seems  to  appeal,  when  the 
Sadducees  came  to  puzzle  him  with  that  question  of  the 
seven  brethren,  who  had  all  married  one  wife:  he  first  tells 
them,  ^they  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  /  which  plainly  Matt  xiii. 
imports,  that  the  doctrine,  which  they  denied,  was  contained 
in  the  scriptures :  and  then  he  goes  to  prove  it,  not  from 
those  more  express  passages  that  are  in  the  prophets  and  holy 
writers,  which  as  some  think  the  Sadducees  rejected;  but 
from  the  law,  which  bein^  the  source  of  their  reli^on,  it  might 
seem  a  just  prejudice  agamst  any  doctrine,  especially  if  it  was 
of  great  consequence,  that  it  was  not  contained  in  the  law. 
Therefore  he  cites  these  words  that  are  so  often  repeated,  and 
that  were  so  much  considered  by  the  Jews,  as  containing  in 
them  the  foundation  of  God's  love  to  them;  that  God  said 
upon  many  occasions,  particularly  at  his  first  appearance  to 
Moses,  ^  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  Y^^.*.?^ 
the  God  of  Jacob.'    Whidbi  words  imported  not  only  that  ^^  '  ™* 
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ART.  GKmI  had  been  their  God^  but  still  was  their  Gkxi:  now  when 
^^^  Grod  is  said  to  be  a  Ood  to  any^  by  that  is  meant^  that  he  is 
their  benefiactor^  or  exceeding  rich  reward,  as  was  promised 
to  Abraham.  And  that  therefore  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
lived  u9Uo  God,  that  is^  were  not  dead ;  but  were  then  in  a 
happy  state  of  life^  in  which  God  did  reward  them^  and  so 
was  their  Gtod.  Whether  this  aigument  rests  here^  our 
Saviour  designing  only  to  proTe^  against  the  main  error  of 
the  Sadducees^  that  we  have  souls  distinct  from  our  bodies, 
that  shall  oudive  their  separation  from  them ;  or  if  it  goes 
further  to  prove  the  rising  of  the  body  itself,  I  shall  not  de- 
termine. On  the  one  hand  our  Saviour  seems  to  apply  him- 
self particularly  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  so  we 
!  must  see  how  to  nnd  here  an  argument  for  that,  to  answer 

the  scope  of  the  whole  discourse :  yet  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  having  proved  the  main  point  of  the 
soul's  subsisting  after  death,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
religion ;  the  odier  point  which  was  chiefly  denied,  because 
that  was  thought  false,  would  be  more  easily  both  acknow- 
ledged and  beUeved. 

As  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  all  that  can  be  brought 
from  hence  as  an  argument  to  prove  it  is,  that  since  Gkxl  was 
the  Gk>d  of  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  by  consequence 
their  bene&ctor  and  rewarder,  and  yet  they  were  pilgrims  on 
this  earth,  and  suffered  many  tossings  and  troubks,  that 
therefore  they  must  be  rewarded  in  another  state:  or  be- 
cause God  promised  that  to  them  he  would  give  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  well  as  to  their  seed  after  them,  and  since  they 
never  had  any  portion  of  it  in  their  own  possession,  that 
therefore  thev  shall  rise  again,  and  with  the  other  saints  reign 
on  earth,  and  have  that  promise  fulfilled  in  themselves. 

From  all  this  the  assertion  of  the  Article  is  as  to  one  main 
point  made  good,  that  the  old  lathers  looked  for  more  than 
transitory  promises:  it  is  also  dear,  that  they  looked  for  a 
further  pardon  of  sin^  than  that  whidi  their  law  held  forth  to 
them  in  the  expiation  made  bv  sacrifices.    Sins  of  ignorance^ 

Heb.x.28.  or  sins  of  a  lower  dort,  were  those  only  for  which  sin  or  tree* 
pass-offerings  were  appointed*  The  sins  of  a  higher  order 
were  punished  by  deaths  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  or  by 
cutting  off;  so  that  such  as  sinned  in  that  kind  were  to  die 
without  mercy:  yet  when  David  had  fiedlen  into  the  most 

Pui.  li.  1,  heinous  of  those  sins,  he  prays  to  Ood  for  a  pardon,  accord- 
'  '  ^^'  ing  to  God's  loving-ldndness,  and  the  multttuae  of  his  tender 
mercies :  for  he  Imew  that  they  were  beyond  the  expiation 
by  sacrifice.  The  prophets  do  often  call  the  Jews  to  re{>ent 
of  their  idolatry  and  other  crying  sins,  such  as  oppression, 
injustice,  and  murder;  with  die  promise  of  the  pardon  of 

Im.  i.  18.  them ;  even  though  they  were  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  crimson 
and  scarlet.  Since  then  for  lesser  sins  an  expiation  was  ap- 
pointed by  sacrifice,  besides  their  confessing  and  repenting 
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of  it;  and  since  it  seems^  by  St.  P&ul^s  way  of  arguing,  that  ART. 
they  held  it  for  a  maxim,  that  *  without  shedding  of  blood  ^"' 
there  was  no  remission  of  sinsf  this  might  naturally  leadHeb.ix. 
them  to  think  that  there  was  some  other  consideration  that  22. 
was  interposed  in  order  to  the  pardoning  of  those  more 
heinous  sins :  for  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  seems  by  a  na- 
tural proportion  to  demand  a  higher  degree  of  sacrifice  and 
expiation.  But  after  all,  whatsoever  Isaiah,  Daniel,  or  any  Isa.  liji. 
other  prophet,  might  have  understood  or  meant  by  those  ^*"'"' 
sacrificatory  phrases  that  they  use  m  speaking  of  the  Messiah, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  in  that 
dispensation  it  was  clearly  revealed  that  the  Messias  was  to 
die,  and  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  sin :  the  Messias  was 
indeed  promised  under  general  terms;  but  there  was  not  then 
a  full  and  explicit  revelation  of  his  being  to  die  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind ;  yet  since  the  most  heinous  sins  were 
then  pardoned,  though  not  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifices  of  that 
covenant,  nor  by  the  other  means  prescribed  in  it,  we  have 
good  reason  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  this  Article,  life  was 
offered  to  mankind  in  the  old  dispensation  by  Christ,  who 
was,  with  relation  to  obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  and  ever* 
lasting  life,  the  Mediator  of  that  as  well  as  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation. In  the  New  Testament  he  is  set  in  opposition  to  the 
old  Adam,  ^that  as  in  the  one  all  died,  so  in  the  other  all  iCor.zv. 
were  made  alive  i*  nor  is  it  any  way  incongruous  to  say,  that  22. 
the  merit  of  his  death  should  by  an  anticipation  have  saved 
those  who  died  before  he  was  bom:  for  that  being  in  the 
view  of  God  as  certain  before,  as  after  it  was  done,  it  might 
be  in  the  divine  intention  the  sacrifice  for  the  old,  as  well  as 
it  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  sacrifice  for  the  new  dispen- 
sation. Ana  this  being  so,  God  might  have  pardoned  sins  in 
consideration  of  it,  even  to  those  who  had  no  distinct  appre- 
hensions concerning  it.  For  as  God  applies  the  death  of 
Christ,  by  the  secret  methods  of  his  grace,  to  many  persons 
whose  circumstances  do  render  them  incapable  of  the  express 
acts  of  laying  hold  on  it,  the  want  of  those  (for  instance,  in 
infants  and  idiots)  being  supplied  by  the  goodness  of  Grod : 
so  though  the  revelation  that  was  made  of  the  Messias  to 
the  fathers  under  the  old  dispensation,  was  only  in  general 
and  prophetical  terms,  of  which  they  could  not  have  a  dear 
and  distinct  knowledge ;  yet  his  death  might  be  applied  to 
them,  and  their  sins  paidoned  through  him,  upon  their  per- 
forming such  acts  as  were  proportion^  to  that  dispensation, 
and  to  the  revelation  that  was  then  made ;  and  so  they  were 
reconciled  to  God  even  after  sins,  for  whic^  no  sacrifices  were 
appointed  by  their  dispensation,  upon  their  repentance  and 
obedience  to  the  foederal  acts  and  conditions  then  required, 
which  supplied  the  want  of  more  express  acts  with  relation 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  not  then  distinctiy  revealed  to  them. 
But  though  the  old  fathers  had  a  conveyance  of  the  hope  of 
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ART.    eternal  life  made  to  them,  with  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies, 
^^^^'     and  a  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  for  pardoning  the  most 
heinous  sins ;   yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  out  that  it  was  as 
2Pet.i.     ^a  light  that  shined  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day-star  did 
^^*  arise/  and  that  Christ  ^brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 

by  his  gospel;'  giving  us  fuller  and  clearer  discoveries  of  it, 
both  with  relation  to  our  souls  and  bodies ;  and  that  by  him 
Bom.  iii.    also  God  ^has  declared  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
24, 25.      gjjjg^  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  through  faith  in  his  blood. 

The  third  branch  of  this  Article  will  not  need  much  expla- 
nation, as  it  will  bear  no  dispute,  except  with  Jews,  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  New  Testament.  The  ceremonial  parts 
of  the  Mosaics!  law,  which  comprehends  all  both  the  negative 
and  the  positive  precepts,  were  enjoined  the  Jews  either  with 
relation  to  the  worship  of  God  and  service  at  the  temple,  or 
to  their  persons  and  course  of  Ufe. 

That  which  is  not  moral  of  its  own  nature,  or  that  had  no 
relation  to  civil  society,  was  commanded  them,  to  separate 
them  not  only  from  the  idolatrous  and  magical  practices  of 
other  nations,  but  to  distinguish  them  so  entirehr  as  to  all 
their  customs,  even  in  the  rules  of  eating  and  of  cleanness, 
that  they  might  have  no  familiar  commerce  with  other  nations, 
but  hve  within  and  among  themselves ;  since  that  was  very 
likely  to  corrupt  them,  of  which  they  had  very  large  experience. 
Some  of  those  rituals  were  perhaps  given  them  as  punishments 
for  their  frequent  revolts,  and  were  as  a  yoke  upon  them,  who 
were  so  prone  to  idolatry.  They  were  as  rudiments  and 
remembrances  to  them :  they  were  as  it  were  subdued  by  a 
great  variety  of  precepts,  wnich  were  matter  both  of  much 
charge  and  great  trouble  to  them ;  by  these  they  were  also 
amused ;  for  it  seems  they  did  naturally  love  a  pompous  exte- 
rior in  reliffion ;  they  were  also,  by  all  that  train  of  perform- 
ances which  were  laid  on  them,  kept  in  mind  both  of  the  great 
blessings  of  God  to  them,  and  of  the  obligations  that  lay  on 
them  towards  God;  and  many  of  those,  particularly  their 
sacrifices  and  washings,  were  typical.  All  this  was  proper 
and  necessary  to  restrain  and  govern  them,  while  they  were 
the  only  people  in  the  world  tliat  renounced  idolatry,  and 
worshipped  the  true  God :  and  therefore  so  soon  as  that  of 
which  they  had  an  emblem  in  the  structure  of  their  temple 
(of  a  court  of  the  Gentiles  separated  with  a  middle  wall  of 
partition,  from  the  place  in  which  the  IsraeUtes  worshipped) 
was  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  house  of  God  was  to  become 
^a  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations,'  then  all  those  distinctions 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  and  all  that  service  was  to  determine 
and  come  to  an  end.  Hie  apostles  did  declare,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles were  not  to  be  brought  imder  that  heavy  yoke,  which 
Acti  XT.  their  fathers  were  not  able  to  bear ;  yet  the  apostles  theni-> 
selves,  as  bom  Jews,  and  while  they  Uved  among  the  Jews, 
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did  continue  in  the  observance  of  their  rites^  as  long  as  God  ART. 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  remnant  of  that  nation  that  was  ^"- 
to  be  saved,  before  his  wrath  came  upon  the  rest  to  the  utter- 
most. They  went  to  the  temple,  they  purified  themselves ; 
and,  in  a  word,  *  to  the  Jews  they  became  Jews ;'  and  in  tliis 
compliance,  the  first  converts  of  the  Jewish  nation  continued 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  after  which,  it  became  im- 
possible to  observe  the  greatest  part  of  their  most  important 
rituals,  even  all  those  that  were  tied  to  the  temple.  But  Uiat  na- 
tion losing  its  genealogies,  and  all  the  other  characters  that  they 
formerly  had  of  a  nation  under  the  favour  and  protection  of 
God,  could  no  more  know  after  a  few  ages,  whether  they  were 
the  seed  of  Abraham  or  not,  or  whether  there  were  any  left 
among  them  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
So  that  now  all  those  ceremonies  are  at  an  end ;  many  of  them  Heb.  x. 
are  become  impossible,  and  the  rest  useless ;  as  the  whole  was 
abrogated  by  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  who  being  sent  of 
God,  and  proving  their  mission  by  miracles,  as  well  as  Moses 
liad  done  his,  they  might  well  have  loosed  and  dissolved  those 
precepts  upon  earth,  upon  which,  according  to  our  Saviour*s 
words,  they  are  to  be  esteemed  as  loosed  in  lieaven. 

The  judiciary  parts  of  the  law  were  those  that  related  to 
them  as  they  were  a  society  of  men,  to  whom  God  by  a  special 
command  gave  authority  to  drive  out  and  destroy  a  wicked 
race  of  people,  and  to  possess  their  land ;  which  Goa  appointed 
to  be  divided  equally  among  them,  and  that  every  portion 
should  be  as  a  perpetuity  to  a  family ;  so  that  though  it  might 
be  mortgaged  out  for  a  number  of  years,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
to  revert  to  the  family.  Upon  this  bottom  they  were  at  first 
set ;  and  they  were  still  to  be  preserved  upon  it ;  so  that  many 
laws  were  given  them  as  they  were  a  civil  society,  which  can- 
not belong  to  any  other  society :  and  therefore  their  whole 
judiciary  law,  except  when  any  parts  of  it  are  founded  on 
moral  equity,  was  a  complicated  thing,  and  can  belong  to  no 
other  nation,  that  is  not  in  its  first  and  essential  constitution 
made  and  framed  as  they  were.  For  instance ;  the  prohibition 
of  taking  use  for  money,  being  a  mean  to  preserve  that  equality 
which  was  among  them,  and  to  keep  any  of  them  from  becom- 
ing excessively  nch,  or  others  from  becoming  miserably  poor, 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  other  constitutions,  where 
men  are  left  to  their  industry,  and  neither  have  their  inherit- 
ance by  a  grant  from  heaven,  nor  are  put  by  any  special 
appointment  of  God  all  upon  a  level.  So  that  it  is  certain, 
and  can  bear  no  debate,  that  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  as  to 
all  the  parts  of  it  that  are  not  of  their  own  nature  moral,  is 
determined  and  abrogated  by  the  gospel.  The  decisions  which 
the  apostles  made  in  this  matter  are  so  clear,  and  for  the  proof 
of  them,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
the  Hebrews  is  so  full,  that  no  doubt  can  rest  concerning  this 
with  any  man  who  reads  them. 
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ART.  The  last  branch  of  this  Article  that  remains  to  be  considered^ 
^^^'  is  concemii^  the  moral  law,  by  which  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  meant,  together  with  ul  such  precepts  as  do  belong 
to  them,  or  are  coroUaries  arising  out  of  them.  By  moral  law 
is  to  be  understood,  in  opposition  to  poritivey  a  law  which  has 
an  antecedent  foundation  m  the  nature  of  things,  that  arises 
fiK>m  eternal  reason,  is  suitable  to  the  firame  and  powers  of 
our  souls,  and  is  necessary  for  maintaining  human  society.  All 
such  laws  are  commanded,  because  they  are  in  themselves 
good,  and  suitable  to  the  state  in  which  Ood  has  put  us  here. 
The  two  sources,  out  of  which  all  the  notions  of  morality  flow, 
are,  first,  the  consideration  of  ourselves  as  we  are  single  indi- 
viduals, and  that  with  relation  both  to  soul  and  body ;  and 
next,  the  consideration  of  human  society,  what  is  necessarv 
for  the  peace  and  order,  the  safety  and  happiness,  of  mankind. 
There  are  two  orders  of  moral  precepts ;  some  relate  to  things 
that  of  their  own  nature  are  inflexibly  good  or  evil,  such  as 
truth  and  falsehood ;  whereas  other  tnings  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances may  so  change  their  nature,  that  they  may  be 
either  morally  good  or  evil :  a  merciful  or  generous  temper  is 
always  a  good  moral  quality,  and  yet  it  may  run  to  excesses : 
there  may  be  many  things  that  are  not  unalterably  moral  in 
themselves,  which  yet  may  be  fit  subjects  of  perpetual  laws 
about  them.  For  instance ;  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  with 
relation  to  marriage,  there  are  no  degrees  but  direct  ascendants 
or  descendants,  that  is,  parents  and  children,  that  by  an 
eternal  reason  can  never  marry ;  for  where  there  is  a  natural 
subordination,  there  can  never  be  such  an  equality  as  that 
state  of  life  requires :  but  collateral  degrees,  even  the  nearest, 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  not  by  any  natural  law  barred  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  in  a  case  of  necessity  they  might  marry : 
yet  since  their  intermarrying  must  be  attended  with  vast  in- 
conveniences, and  would  tend  to  the  defilement  of  all  families, 
and  hinder  the  conjunction  of  mankind  by  the  intermixture 
of  different  families ;  it  becomes  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  a 
perpetual  law,  to  strike  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  com- 
mixtures, and  so  to  keep  the  world  pure ;  which,  considering 
the  freedoms  in  which  those  of  the  same  family  do  live,  could 
not  be  preserved  without  such  a  law.  It  is  also  the  interest 
of  mankind^  and  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  marriages  should  be  for  life ;  for  if  it 
were  free  for  married  persons  to  separate  at  pleasure,  the  issue 
of  marriages  so  broken  would  be  certainly  much  neglected : 
and  since  a  power  to  break  a  marriage  would  naturally  inflame 
such  littie  quarrellings  as  may  happen  among  all  persons  that 
live  together,  which  will  on  the  contrary  be  certainly  repressed, 
when  tiiey  know  that  the  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved,  and 
when,  by  such  a  dissolution  of  marriages,  the  one  half  of  the 
human  species,  I  mean  womankind,  is  exposed  to  great  mise<< 
ries,  and  subject  to  much  tyranny,  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  per- 
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peiual  law;  so  that  it  is  mond  in  a  secondary  order.  It  were  ART. 
easy  to  give  instances  of  this  tn  many  more  particulars^  and  ^^^' 
to  shew,  that  a  precept  may  be  said  to  be  moral,  when  there 
is  a  natural  suitableness  in  it  to  advimce  that  which  is  moral 
in  the  first  order,  and  that  it  cannot  be  well  preserved  without 
such  a  support.  It  will  appear  what  occasion  there  is  for  this 
distinction,  when  we  consider  the  Ten  Conmiandments  f  which 
are  so  many  heads  of  morality,  t&at  are  instanced  in  the  high- 
est act  of  a  kind ;  and  to  which  are  to  be  reduced  all  such  acts 
as  by  the  just  proportions  of  morality  belong  to  that  order  and 
series  of  actions. 

The  foundation  of  morality  is  religion.    Tlie  sense  of  God, 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  both  a  rewarder  and  a  punisher,  is 
the  foundation  of  religion.    Now  this  must  be  8um)Osed  as 
antecedent  to  his  laws,  for  we  regard  and  obey  them  nrom  the 
persuasion  that  is  formed  in  us  concerning  the  being  and  the 
justice  of  God :  the  two  first  commandments  are  against  the 
two  different  sorts  of  idolatry ;  which  are,  the  worshipping  of 
false  gods,  or  the  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  corporeal 
figure :  the  one  is  the  givmg  the  honour  of  the  true  God  to 
an  idol,  and  the  other  is  the  depressing  the  true  God  to  the 
resemblance  of  an  idoL    These  were  the  two  great  branches 
of  idolatry,  by  which  the  true  ideas  of  God  were  corrupted. 
Religion  was  by  them  corrupted  in  its  soturce.     Nobody  can 
question  but  that  it  is  immoral  to  worship  a  false  god ;  it  is 
a  tiBBsferring  the  honotur,  which  belongs  immediately  and 
singly  to  the  great  God,  to  a  creature,  or  to  some  imaginary 
thing  which  never  had  a  real  existence.    This  is  the  robbing 
God  of  what  is  due  to  him,  and  the  exalting  another  thine  to 
a  degree  and  rank  that  cannot  belong  to  it.     Nor  is  it  less 
immoral  to  propose  the  great  and  true  God  to  be  worshipped 
under  appearances  that  are  derogatory  to  his  nature,  ^at 
tend  to  give  us  low  thoughts  of  him,  and  that  make  us  think 
him  like,  if  not  below,  ourselves.    This  way  of  worshipping 
him  is  both  unsuitable  to  his  nature,  and  unbecoming  ours ; 
while  we  pay  our  adorations  to  that  which  is  the  work  of  an 
artificer,    lliis  is  confirmed  by  those  many  express  prohi- 
bitions in  scripture,  to  which  reasons  are  added,  which  shew 
that  the  thing  is  immoral  in  its  own  nature :  it  being  often 
repeated,  that  no  similitude  of  Grod  was  ever  seen :  and  ^  to 
whom  will  ye  liken  me  ?'    All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are 
often  called  the  ^  work  of  his  hands :'  which  are  plain  indica- 
tions of  a  moral  precept,  when  arguments  are  framed  from 
the  nature  of  things  to  enforce  obedience  to  it.    The  reason 
given  in  the  very  command  itself,  is  taken  from  the  nature 
of  God,  who  is  jealous ;  that  is,  so  tender  of  his  glory,  that 
he  will  not  suffer  a  diminution  of  it  to  go  unpunished ;  and 
if  this  precept  is  clearly  founded  upon  natuml  justice,  and 
the  proportion  that  ought  to  be  kept  between  all  human 
acta  and  their  objects,  then  it  must  be  perpetual ;  and  that 
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ART.  the  rather^  because  we  do  plainly  see  that  the  gospel  is  a  refin- 
^'^^'  ing  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  and  does  exalt  it  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  sublimity  and  purity ;  and  by  consequence  the  ideas  of  Grod, 
which  are  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  religion,  are  to  be 
kept  yet  more  pure  and  undefiled  in  it,  than  they  were  in  a 
lower  dispensation. 

The  third  precept  is  against  false  swearing :  for  the  word 
Ex.  iii.  I.  vain  is  often  used  in  the  scripture  in  that  sense :  and  since  in 
Uv.  XIX.  i^y  ^Q  other  commandments,  the  sin  which  is  named  is  not 
Matt.  V.  01^6  o^  ^bc  lowest,  but  of  the  chief  sins  that  relate  to  that  head ; 
33.  there  is  no  reason  therefore  to  tliink,  that  vain  or  idle  swear- 

ing, which  is  a  sin  of  a  lower  order,  should  be  here  meant,  and 
not  rather  false  swearing,  which  is  the  highest  sin  of  the  kind* 
The  morality  of  this  command  is  very  apparent;  for  since 
God  is  the  Uod  of  truth,  and  every  oatn  is  an  appeal  to  him, 
therefore  it  must  be  a  gross  wickedness  to  appeal  to  God,  or 
to  call  him  to  vouch  for  our  lies. 

The  fourth  commandment  cannot  be  called  moral  in  the 
first  and  highest  sense-;  for  from  the  nature  of  things  no 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  seventh  day,  rather  than 
the  sixth,  or  the  eighth,  or  any  other  day,  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  business  of  life,  and  applied  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  it  is  moral  that  a  man  should  pay  ho- 
mage to  his  Maker,  and  acknowledge  him  in  all  his  works 
and  ways :  and  since  our  senses  and  sensible  objects  are  apt 
to  wear  better  things  out  of  our  thoughts,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  solemn  times  should  be  set  apart  for  full  and  copious 
meditations  on  these  subiects ;  this  should  be  universal,  lest, 
if  the  time  were  not  tl/e  sa^e  eveir  where,  the  business  of 
some  men  might  interfere  with  the  devotions  of  others.  It 
ought  to  have  such  an  eminent  character  on  it,  like  a  cessation 
from  business :  which  may  both  awaken  a  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  that  stop,  and  also  may  give  opportunity  for 
meditations  and  discourses  on  those  subjects.  It  is  also  clear, 
that  such  days  of  rest  must  not  return  so  oft,  that  the  neces- 
sary affairs  of  life  should  be  stopped  by  them,  nor  so  seldom, 
that  the  impressions  of  religion  should  wear  out,  if  they  were 
too  seldom  awakened :  but  what  is  the  proper  proportion  of 
time,  that  can  best  agree  both  with  men's  bodies  and  minds,  is 
only  known  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  Howsoever,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  very  fit  matter  to 
be  fixed  by  some  sacred  and  perpetual  law,  and  that  from  the 
first  creation ;  because  there  being  then  no  other  method  for 
conveying  down  knowledge,  besides  oral  tradition,  it  seems  as 
highly  congruous  to  that  state  of  mankind,  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  words  in  Genesis,  to  believe  that  God  should  then  have 
appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  commemorating  the  crea- 
tion, and  for  acknowledging  the  great  Creator  of  all  things. 
But  though  it  seems  very  clear,  that  here  a  perpetual  law  was 
given  the  world  for  the  separating  the  seventh  day ;  yet  it  was 
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a  mere  drcumstanoe^  and  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  stand-  ART. 
ing  use  of  the  law,  in  what  end  of  the  week  this  day  was  to  be  ^^*- 
reckoned,  whether  the  first  or  the  last :  so  that  even  a  less 
authority  than  the  apostles,  and  a  less  occasion  than  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  might  have  served  to  have  transferred  the 
day.  There  being  in  this  no  breach  made  on  the  good  and 
moral  design  of  this  law,  which  is  all  in  it  that  we  ought  to 
reckon  sacred  and  unalterable :  the  degree  of  the  rest  might  be 
also  more  severely  urged  under  the  Mosaical  law,  than  either 
before  it  or  after  it.  Our  Saviour  having  given  plain  intimations 
of  an  abatement  of  that  rigour,  by  this  general  rule,  that  '  the  Markii.27. 
sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath.'  We, 
who  are  called  to  a  state  of  freedom,  are  not  under  such  a 
strictness  as  the  Jews  were.  Still  the  law  stands  for  sepa- 
rating a  seventh  day  from  the  common  business  of  life,  and 
applying  it  to  a  religious  rest,  for  acknowledging  at  first  the 
Ureator,  and  now,  by  a  higher  relation,  the  Redeemer,  of  the 
world. 

These  four  commandments  make  the  first  table,  and  were 
generally  reckoned  as  four  distinct  commandments,  till  the 
Roman  chturch  having  a  mind  to  make  the  second  disappear, 
threw  it  in  as  an  appendix  to  the  first,  and  then  left  it  quite 
out  in  her  catechisms :  though  it  is  plain  that  these  command- 
ments relate  to  two  very  different  matters,  the  one  being  in  no 
sort  included  in  the  other.  Certainly  they  are  much  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  coveting  the  neighbour's  wife  is  from  the  covet- 
ing any  of  his  other  concerns ;  which  are  plainly  two  different 
acts  of  the  same  species;  and  the  house  oeing  set  before  the  £x.xx.i7. 
wife  in  Exodus  (though  it  comes  after  it  in  Deuteronomy,  ^*"*'  ^'• 
which,  being  a  repetition,  is  to  be  governed  by  Exodus,  and 
not  Exodus  by  it)  stands  for  the  whole  substance,  which  is 
afterwards  branched  out  in  the  particulars ;  and  so  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  colour  for  dividing  this  in  two ;  but  the  first 
two  commandments  relating  to  things  of  such  a  different  sort,  as 
is  the  worshipping  of  more  gods  than  one,  and  the  worshipping 
the  true  Gh>d  in  an  image,  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  as  differ- 
ent :  and  though  the  reason  given  from  the  jealousy  and  justice 
of  Gk)d  may  relate  equally  to  both,  yet  that  does  not  make  them 
otherwise  one,  than  as  both  might  be  reduced  to  one  common 
head  of  idolatry,  so  that  both  were  to  be  equally  punished. 

In  the  second  table  this  order  is  to  be  observed.  There  are 
four  branches  of  a  man's  property,  to  which  every  thing  that 
he  can  call  his  own  may  be  reduced :  his  person,  his  wife  and 
children,  his  goods,  and  his  reputation :  so  there  is  a  negative 
precept  given  to  secure  him  in  every  one  of  these,  agidnst  kill- 
mg,  committing  adultery,  stealing,  and  bearing  false  witness : 
to  which,  as  the  chief  acts  of  their  kind,  are  to  be  reduced  all 
those  acts  that  may  belong  to  those  heads :  such  as  injuries  to 
a  man  in  his  person,  though  not  carried  on  nor  designed  to 
kiU  him ;  every  temptation  to  uncleanness,  and  all  those  ex- 
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A  R  T.  oesses  that  lead  to  it ;  every  act  of  injustice,  and  every  lie  or 
^'^^-  defamation.  To  these  four  are  added  two  fences ;  the  one  ex- 
terior,  the  other  interipr.  The  exterior  is  the  settling  the 
obedience  and  order  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  famiUes, 
according  to  the  law  oi  nature :  and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  if 
families  are  under  a  constitution,  where  the  government  is 
made  as  a  common  paofent,  the  estabUshing  the  obedience  to 
the  dvil  powers,  or  to  such  ord^s  of  men  who  may  be  made 
as  parents,  with  relation  to  matters  of  religion:  uiis  is  the 
foundation  of  peace  and  justice,  of  the  security  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  And  therefore  it  was  very  proper  to  begm  the 
second  table,  and  those  laws  that  relate  to  human  society,  with 
this ;  without  which  the  world  wotdd  be  like  a  forest,  and  man«» 
kind,  like  so  many  savages,  running  wildly  through  it. 

The  last  commandment  is  an  inward  fence  to  the  law :  it 
checks  desires,  and  restrains  the  thoughts.  If  free  scope  should 
be  given  to  these,  as  they  would  very  often  carry  men  to  un- 
la^Kdnil  actions,  for  a  man  is  very  apt  to  do  that  which  he  de- 
sires, so  they  must  give  great  disturbance  to  those  that  are 
haunted  or  overcome  by  them.  And  therefore  as  a  mean  both 
to  secure  the  quiet  of  men's  minds,  and  to  preserve  the  world 
from  the  ill  effects  which  such  desires  might  naturally  have, 
this  special  law  is  given ;  ^  Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  prove  it  moral  in  the  strictest  sense,  yet  in  a  secon- 
dary order  it  may  be  well  called  moral:  the  matter  of  it  being 
sucn  both  with  relation  to  ourselves  and  others,  that  it  is  a 
very  proper  subject  for  a  perpetual  law  to  be  made  about  it. 

Rom.  vii.  Ajid  yet,  as  St.  Pfeul  says,  he  had  not  known  it  to  be  a  sin,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  law  that  forbids  it ;  for,  after  all  that 
can  be  said,  it  wiU  not  be  easy  to  prove  it  to  be  of  its  own 
nature  moral.  Thus,  by  the  help  of  that  distinction  of  what 
is  moral  in  a  primary  and  in  a  secondary  order,  the  morality  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  is  demonstrated. 

That  this  law  obliges  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  sc(^  of  the  New  Testament.  InstOMl  of  dero- 
gating from  the  obligation  of  any  part  of  that  law,  our  Saviour 

M«tt.v.     after  he  had  aflSrm^,  that  ^he.  came  not  to  dissolve  the  law, 

17, 18.      |,^|.  ^  £^jg}  -^^^  ^^  g^^^  heaven  and  earth  might  pass  away, 

but  that  one  tittle  of  the  law  should  not  pass  away;'  he 
went  through  a  great  many  of  those  laws,  and  shewed  how 
&r  he  extended  the  commentary  he  put  upon  them,  and  the 
obligations  that  he  laid  upon  nis  dbciples,  beyond  what  was 
done  by  the  Jewish  rabbies :  all  the  rest  of  his  gospel^  and  the 
writings  of  his  apostles,  agree  with  this,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  tittle  that  looks  like  a  slackening  of  it,  but  a  great  deal  to  tihe 
contrary :  a  strictness  that  reaches  to  idle  words,  to  passionate 
thoughts,  and  to  all  impure  desires, being  enjoined  as  indii^nsa-* 
bly  necessary ;  for  *  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.' 
And  thus  every  thing  relating  to  this  Article  is  considered, 
and  I  hope  both  explained  and  proved. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

Of  the  Three  Creeds. 

C^  Vfytu  €€UUi,  Nice  Ctfftr^  Athanasius  CxttH,  atiK  ti^at  V^U^ 
to  tommim]^  caXJUU  H^  Apostles'  CrttHy  ougl^t  tf^rtugl^Ii^  lo  ht 
ttttihtii  milt  htVtbiU;  tor  tf^ip  ma|^  It  proit)  f^  tamit  ccrtate 
•BanantK  of  fMg  S^ctiftmt. 

Although  no  doubt  seems  to  be  here  made  of  the  names  or 
designations  given  to  those  creeds^  except  of  that  which  is 
ascnbed  to  the  apostles^  yet  none  of  them  are  named  with 
any  exactness :  since  the  article  of  the  procession  of  the  Hoky 
Ohost,  and  all  that  follows  it,  is  not  in  the  Nicene  creeds  but  In  Aaeho- 
was  used  in  the  church  as  a  part  of  it;  for  so  it  is  in  Epiphar  '"^ 
niusj  before  the  second  general  council  at  Constantinople; 
and  it  was  confirmed  and  established  in  that  council ;  only 
the  article  of  the  Holy  Ghoshs  proceeding  /ram  the  Son,  was 
afterwards  added  first  in  Spain,  anno  447>  which  n>read  itself 
over  all  the  west:  so  that  the  creed  here  called  die  Nice 
creed  is  indeed  the  Constantinopolitan  creeds  together  with 
the  addition  of  fiUoque  made  by  tiie  western  church.  That 
which  is  called  Athanasius's  creed  is  not  his  neither;  for  as 
it  is  not  among  his  works,  so  that  great  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion  having  been  settled  at  Nice,  and  he  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  cnlhodox  referring  themselves  always  to 
the  creed  made  by  that  council,  there  is  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  he  would  have  made  a  creed  of  his  own ;  be- 
sides, that  not  only  the  Macedonian,*  but  both  the  Nesto- 

*  The  Macedonitn  heresy,  so  called  from  Maoedonius,  its  founder.  Upon  the 
death  of  EuBebtns,  Irishop  of  Constantinople,  PuUas,  who  had  been  before  d:» 
friooed  by  the  Emperor,  was  again  chosen  to  that  see.  The  Ariaai  at  the  sane 
tfane  choae  Maoedonios.  When  the  Emperor  Constantius  became  ftffl|Maintfid  with 
this  matter,  he  sent  instructions  to  the  president,  to  remove  Paulus,  and  to  esta- 
blish I^fMedonins  in  that  see.  The  installation  of  Mftcedonios  was  aecompasM 
with  an  asifid  event— the  slaughter  of  (aocordiiw  to  Socrates)  about  3160  persons. 
Such,  says  that  historian,  were  the  means  that  Maoedonius  and  the  Arians  used  to 
dimb  by  slaughter  and  murder  to  be  magistrates  in  the  church.  Afterwards, 
Macedoniua  gave  place  to  Pluilos,  who,  however,  was  not  long  after  banished 
tfaroogh  the  inJlnenee  of  the  Arians,  and  in  Us  exile  murdered.  Maoedonius  again 
took  possession  of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  grievously  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox,  who  adhered  to  die  article  of  *  one  simstanoe,'  or  the  essential  deity  of  Christ ; 
not  only  eoltittg  them  oiF  from  the  churches,  but  banishing  them  ft^om  the  city. 
He  eoBtiBaed  for  a  time  to  neke  war  with  and  wear  out  those  who  held  the  tiuth 
as  in  JmSy  but  waa  at  len|^  deposed.  He  was  first  an  Arian,  and  then  fell  into 
another  heresy.  Ifis  opimon  was,  that  although  the  Son  of  God  was  like  unto 
the  Rrther,  as  well  in  substance  as  in  all  other  things,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
not  these  titles  of  honour,  bnt '  was  only  the  servant  or  drudge  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.*  Ifiaibllowera  were  called  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatomachiaas.  His 
heresy  was  condemned  at  the  second  general  council  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  38), 
at  which  160  bishops  were  present,  and  *  the  finiahing  touch*  was  there  given  to 
the  decrees  of  Nice  respecting  the  three  peisons  in  the  Godhead.— -i^^^ 
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ART.  rian*  and  the  Eutychianf  heresies  are  expressly  condemned 
^^"-  by  this  creed ;  and  yet  those  authorities  never  being  urged  in 
those  disputes^  it  is  clear  from  thence^  that  no  such  creed  was 
then  known  in  the  world ;  as  indeed  it  was  never  heard  of 
before  the  eighth  century ;  and  then  it  was  given  out  as  the 
creed  of  AthanasiuSj  or  as  a  representation  of  his  doctrine^ 
and  so  it  grew  to  be  received  by  the  western  church ;  perhaps 
the  more  early^  because  it  went  under  so  great  a  name^  m 
ages  that  were  not  critical  enough  to  judge  of  what  was 
genuine  and  what  was  spurious. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  that  arises  out  of  several  ex- 

Stressions  in  this  creeds  in  which  it  is  said^  that  whosoever  will 
e  savedy  must  believe  it;  that  the  belief  of  it  is  necessary  to 
salvation;  and  that  such  as  do  not  hold  it  pure  and  vndefiled 
shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly :  where  many  expla- 
nations of  a  mystery  hard  to  be  imderstood  are  made  indis- 
pensably necessarv  to  salvation ;  and  it  is  affirmed^  diat  all 
such  as  do  not  so  believe  must  perish  everlastingly.  To  this 
two  answers  are  made :  1.  That  it  is  only  the  Christian  faith 
in  general  that  is  hereby  meant^  and  not  every  period  and 
article  of  this  creed;  so  that  all  those  severe  expressions 
are  thought  to  import  only  the  necessity  of  beUeving  the 
Christian  religion:  out  this  seems  forced;  for  the  words  that 
follow^  and  the  catholic  faith  is,  do  so  pkinly  determine  the 
signification  of  that  word  to  the  explanation  that  comes  after^ 
that  the  word  catholic  faith,  in  the  first  verse^  can  be  no  other 
than  the  same  word^  as  it  is  defined  in  the  third  and  following 
verses ;  so  that  this  answer  seems  not  natural.  2.  The  com- 
mon answer  in  which  the  most  eminent  men  of  this  church, 
as  far  as  the  memory  of  all  such  as  I  have  known  could  go 
up^  have  agreed^  is  tnis^  that  these  condemnatory  expressions 
are  only  to  be  understood  to  relate  to  those  who,  having  the 
means  of  instruction  offered  to  them,  have  rejected  them, 

*  For  an  account  of  Nestorius,  see  page  63. 

f  The  Eutychian  heresy,  ao  called  from  Eutyches,  its  founder.  Eutyches  was 
abbot  of  a  convent  of  monks  at  Constantinople.  His  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius  (see  pp.  63, 64)  led  him  into  an  error  of  the  opposite  extreme,  equally 
nmjudicial  to  the  mterests  of  the  Christian  churdi.  The  *  poisonous  heresv*  of 
EntTches  caused  a  provincial  council  to  be  summoned,  which  was  aooonUngW  held 
at  Constantinople.  At  t)iat  council  Eutyches  thus  delivered  his  doctrine:  *I  con- 
fess that  our  Ix>rd  consisted  of  two  natures  before  the  divinity  was  coupled  with 
the  humanity,  but  after  the  uniting  of  them  I  a£Bnn  that  he  had  but  one  nature.* 
He  said,  moreover,  *  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  not  of  the  same  sobttance  with 
ours.*  Wherefore  he  was  degraded.  Upon  his  application  to  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  another  council  was  called,  which  met  at  Ephesus.  At  this  council  Flavia» 
niua,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  procured  the  condemnation  of  Butychea,  was, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  waa  the  dedared 
enemy  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  condemned  to  be  publicly  scourged,  and 
afterwards  banished.  He  died  of  his  wounds  in  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  place 
of  his  banishment.  This  council  was  called  eonvaUm  Uttronnnm.  Another,  knowm 
as  the  fourth  general  council,  was  however  summoned,  and  held  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  where  Eutyches,  who  had  been  already  sent  into  banishment,  was 
condemned,  and  the  following  decreed — *  That  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.'  Em* 
griui  iiclwiaUictu  and  Motkeim^ — [Eo*] 
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and  have  stifled  their  own  convictions^  holding  the  truth  in  A  R  T. 
unrighteousness^  and  choosing  darkness  rather  than  light :  ^'^^^- 
upon  such  as  do  thus  reject  this  great  article  of  the  Christian . 
doctrine^  concerning  one  God  and  three  Persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  other  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  by  which  God  and  man  were  so  united  as  to  make 
one  person,  together  with  die  other  doctrines  that  follow 
these,  are  those  anathemas  denounced :  not  so  as  if  it  were 
hereby  meant,  that  every  man  who  does  not  believe  this  in 
every  tittle  must  certainly  perish,  unless  he  has  been  furnished 
with  sufiicient  means  of  conviction,  and  that  he  has  rejected 
them,  and  hardened  himself  against  them.  The  wrath  of 
God  'is  revealed  against  all  sin,'  and  'the  wages  of  sin  is 
death :'  so  that  every  sinner  has  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on 
him,  and  is  in  a  state  of  damnation :  yet  a  sincere  repentance 
delivers  him  out  of  it,  even  though  he  lives  and  dies  in  some 
sins  of  ignorance ;  which  though  they  may  make  him  liable  to 
damnation,  so  that  nothing  but  true  repentance  can  dehver 
him  from  it ;  yet  a  general  repentance,  when  it  is  also  special 
for  all  known  sins,  does  certainly  deliver  a  man  from  the 
guilt  of  unknown  sins,  and  from  the  wrath  of  God  due  to 
them.  God  only  knows  our  hearts,  the  degrees  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  measure  of  our  obstinacy,  and  how  far  omt 
ignorance  is  affected  or  invincible ;  and  therefore  he  will  deal 
with  every  man  according  to  what  he  has  received.  So  that 
we  may  believe  that  some  doctrines  are  necessary  to  salvation, 
as  well  as  that  there  are  some  commandments  necessary  for 
practice;  and  we  may  also  believe  that  some  errors  as  well  as 
some  sins  are  exclusive  of  salvation;  all  which  imports  no 
more  than  that  we  believe  such  things  are  sufficiently  re- 
vealed, and  that  they  are  necessary  conditions  of  salvation ; 
but  by  this  we  do  not  limit  the  mercies  of  God  towards  those 
who  are  under  such  darkness  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  through 
it,  and  to  discern  and  acknowledge  these  truths.  It  were  in- 
deed to  be  wished,  that  some  express  declaration  to  this 
Eurpose  were  made  by  those  who  have  authority  to  do  it: 
ut  in  the  mean  while,  this  being  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  of  this  creed  are  universally  taken,  and  it  agreeing  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  scripture  upon  the  like  occasions,  this 
is  that  which  may  be  rested  upon.  And  allowing  this  large 
explanation  of  these  severe  words,  the  rest  of  this  creed  im- 
port9  no  more  than  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  has  been  already  proved^  in  treating  of  the  former 
Articles. 

As  for  the  creed  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  there  is  eood 
reason  for  speaking  so  doubtfully  of  it  as  the  Article  does^ 
since  it  does  not  appear  that  any  determinate  creed  was  made 
by  them :  none  of  the  first  wnters  agree  in  delivering  their 
faith  in  a  certain  form  of  words ;  every  one  of  them  gives  an 
abstract   of  his  faith,  in  words  that  differ  both  from  one 
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ART.  another,  and  from  this  form.  From  tbence  it  is  dear  that 
^^^^'  there  was  no  common  form  delivered  to  all  the  churches ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  tradition,  after  the  times  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  of  such  a  creed  composed  by  the  ^loi^tles, 
the  Arians  had  certainly  put  the  chief  strength  of  thenr  cause 
on  this,  that  they  adhered  to  the  Apostler  deed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  innovations  of  the  Nicene  fathers;  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  tihis  creed  was  pre^wred 
by  the  apostles,  or  that  it  was  of  any  great  antiqmty,  since 
Ruffin*  was  the  first  that  published  it :  it  is  true,  be  pub- 
lished it  as  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquileta ;  but  that  was 
so  late,  that  neither  this  nor  the  other  creeds  have  any  au- 
thority upon  their  own  account.  Great  respect  is  indeed 
doe  to  things  of  such  antiquity,  and  that  have  been  so  long 
in  the  church ;  but,  after  alt,  we  receive  those  creeds^  not  fi>r 
their  own  sakes,  nor  for  the  sake  of  those  who  prepared 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine  that  is  contained  in 
tiiem ;  because  we  believe  that  the  doctrine  which  they  de- 
clare is  contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  chiefly  that  which  is 
the  main  intent  of  diem,  which  is  to  assert  and  profess  the 
Trinity,  therefore  we  do  receive  them;  though  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  creed  ascribed  to  AAanasius,  as  it  was 
none  of  his,  so  it  was  never  established  by  any  general 
council. 

*  For  an  nocouaf:  of  RtdEii,  im  page  69. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Of  the  Original  or  Birth-Sin. 

^ci(niAl  i^in  atxMil^  not  tti  t|f  tolloiotng  ol  Adam  (a4  ti^t  *  Pe- 
lagiaaa  Ho  baMp  taUfc),  bat  it  i£  ^t  fatntt  or  comiptum  of  t^ 
lurturt  of  thiqui  man,  tl^t  tutitraRs^  itf  engmlVerfly  of  ti^e  <MC« 
ipritis  of  Adam,  fof^crtbp  man  ii  http  far  gpDnt  from  ®rtsinal 
9ltg|^teoatfnt!ri5,  aniy  to  of  ^a  obn  nature  tnclimll  to  tM,  to  tfiat 
t|)f  dFIftfi)  Tvauit^  alfoapit  contrari^  to  tfie  Sbfiritf  aM  therefore  in 
etier;  ^ertfon  bom  into  ti^t  VSornf  it  ntHtttti^  6oVi  SHratli 
anty  Samnatton :  9xCU  ti)to  Infection  of  feature  tfot]^  remain,  pea 
in  ti)em  tf^at  are  reseneratetf,  lof^erebn  t||e  %tat  of  ti^e  ^fltii^, 
calletf  in  Greek  ^yrifia  aapKot,  biif)u^  tfome  tlo  e^rpountl  ti^e 
Wii^om,  iamt  i^en4ualtt|?,  iiome  t^t  SSeetton,  ifome  tfy  fieiiire 
of  ti^e  JfUsS^  isi  not  itfub^ect  to  tl)e  laio  of  dolK.  9n)if  tl^oagj^ 
ti^ire  itf  no  Conllfmnatton  for  tl^em  ti^at  beliebe  an)  are  bajptt^elKt 
]^t  tl^  9faMt  Hotl^  canUHif  Cf^at  Conrnpiifcenee  anil  lu^t 
i^ati^  of  ititelf  ti^e  nature  of  i^tn. 

After  tiie  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are  stated^ 
and  the  rule  of  niith  and  life  was  settled^  the  next  thing  that 
was  to  be  done^  was  to  declare  the  special  doctrines  of  this 
rehgion ;  and  that  first  with  relation  to  all  Christians^  as  they 

*  '  A  new  contruvgrsy  arose  in  the  church  durine  the  fifth  centuiT,  and  its  pesti- 
lential effects  extended  themsel? es  through  the  following  a^.  llie  authors  of  it 
were  Ptolagins  and  Cnlestius,  both  monks ;  the  former  a  Bnton,  the  latter  a  natire 
of  Ireland :  they  lired  at  Rome  in  the  greatest  reputation,  and  were  unrrenally 
eatoemwl  on  aoooimt  of  theb  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue.  These  monks  looked 
upon  the  doctrines  which  were  commonly  received, '  ooncenung  die  original  ooiTup. 
tion  ci  hnnaB  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  under- 
itaa^Bg,  and  pimfy  the  heart,  as  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  houncM  and  virtue^ 
and  teiuilog  to  hdl  mankind  in  a  presumptuous  and  ntalsecurity.  They  maintained 
that  thcM  doctrines  were  as  &lse  as  they  were  pernicious)  that  the  sins  of  our  first 
paiettts  were  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  not  to  their  poalerity;  that  we  derive  no 
conuption  from  their  fall,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam  came  out 
of  die  forming  hand  of  his  Creator :  that  mankind,  therefore,  are  capable  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  de^xees  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue I7  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers ;  that,  indeed,  extcarnal  grace 
is  neoessanr  to  ezdte  their  endeavours,  bat  that  thev  have  no  need  of  the  internal 
snccouvs  of  the  Divine  Spirit.*  These  notions,  and  some  others  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  were  propagated  at  Rome,  diough  in  a  private  manner,  by  the 
two  monks  already  mentioned,  who,  retiring  from  mat  city,  A.  D.  410,  upon  the 
uiproach  of  the  Goths,  went  first  into  SicOy,  and  afterwards  into  Africa,  where 
tbej  published  their  doctrine  with  more  fireedom.  From  Africa,  Pelagios  passed 
into  Palestine«  while  Csslestius  remained  at  Carthage,  with  a  view  to  preferment, 
desiring  to  be  admitted  among  the  presb^rs  of  that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
opinions  having  Uasbed  his  hopes,  and  his  errors  beina  condenmed  in  a  council  held 
at  Gvthage,  A.  D«  413,  ho  departed  from  that  city,  and  went  into  the  east.  *  Motheim, 
In  the  east  Pelagius  met  a  friend  and  supporter  in  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
iriiofe  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Origen  led  him  to  favour  those  of  Pelagius. 
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ART.    are  single  individuals^  for  the  directing  every  one  of  them  in 

^^-      order  to  the  working  ont  his  own  salvation ;  which  is  done 

from  this  to  the  nineteenth  Article :  and  then  with  relation  to 

them  as  they  compose  a  society  called  the  church ;  which  is 

carried  on  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  end. 

In  aU  that  has  been  hitherto  explained^  the  whole  church 
of  England  has  been  all  along  of  one  mind.  In  this  and  in 
some  mat  follow  there  has  been  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion ; 
but  both  sides  have  studied  to  prove  their  tenets  to  be  at  least 
not  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  These  different 
parties  have  disputed  concerning  the  decrees  of  God^  and 
those  assistances  which^  pursuant  to  his  decrees^  are  afforded 
to  us.  But  because  the  foundation  of  those  decrees^  and  the 
necessity  of  those  assistances^  are  laid  in  the  sin  of  Adam^ 
and  in  tne  effects  it  had  on  mankind^  therefore  these  contro- 
versies begin  on  this  head.  The  Pels^ans  and  the  Socinians 
agree  in  saying,  that  Adam's  sin  was  personal :  that  by  it^  as 

Roin.v.12.  being  the  first  sin,  it  is  said  that  sin  entered  into  the  world: 
but  that  as  Adam  was  made  mortal,  and  had  died  whether  he 
had  sinned  or  not;  so  they  think  the  liberty  of  human  nature 
is  still  entire ;  and  that  every  man  is  punished  for  his  own  sins, 
and  not  for  the  sin  of  another ;  to  do  otherwise,  they  say, 
seems  contrary  to  justice,  not  to  say,  goodness. 

Ver.  15.  In  opposition  to  this,  judgment  is  said  to  have  come  upon 
many  to  condemnation  through  one  (either  man  or  sin).  Death 
is  said  to  have  reigned  by  one,  and  by  one  man^a  offence ;  and 
many  are  said  to  be  dead  through  the  offence  of  one.  All  these 
passages  do  intimate  that  death  is  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin ;  and  that  in  him,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  death  was  the 
wages  of  siny  so  also  that  we  die  upon  the  account  of  his  sin. 


Under  the  patronage  of  John,  Pelafxiu  assumed  more  holdness  in  the  propagation 
of  his  heresy.  Augustin  sent  into  Palestine  a  Spanish  preshyter  named  Orosint, 
who  accused  Pelagius  before  a  council  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem.  He  was,  however, 
dismissed  without  the  least  censure  ;  and  was  shortly  afterwards  acquitted  of  aU 
errors  by  the  council  of  Diospolis  (a  city  of  Palestine  known  in  scripture  as  Lydda), 
at  which  Eulogius  of  Caesarea,  metropolitan  of  Palestine,  presideci.  The  African 
bishops,  nothing  dismaTed  by  the  apostacy  of  the  eastern  church,  assembled  at 
Carthage,  A.  D.  416,  while  Uie  Numidian  bishops  met  at  Milevum,  and  condemned 
anew  the  antiscriptural  doctrines  of  Pelagius  ana  his  companion.  Upon  this  Pela- 
gius and  Caslestius  appealed  to  Zosimus,  bishop  of  Rome,  whom,  by  a  confession 
of  faith  drawn  up  in  a  sufficiently  artful  manner  to  impose  on  the  infaUUfUkif ! 
of  the  papal  see,  they  induced  to  pronounce  in  their  favour,  and  declare  them 
sound  in  the  faith  and  unjustlpr  persecuted  by  their  adversaries.  The  African 
bishops,  however,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,  continued  their  war  against  this 
heresy,  until  at  last  Zosimus  changed  his  mind,  and  condemned  Pelagius  and 
Cnlestitts,  the  very  persons  whom  a  little  before  he  had  pronounced  orthodox, 
and  to  whom  he  had  extended  his  protecting  influence.  Sometime  afterwards  this 
herosy  was  condemned  by  the  third  general  council  at  Ephesus,  and  by  the  Gauls, 
Britons,  and  Africans,  in  their  councils.  Thus  was  thiff  heresy  crushed ;  a«dto  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  thanks  are  due,  for  having,  at  that  time,  raised  up  such 
a  bold  and  uncompromising  champion  of  the  faith  in  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo ; 
by  whose  unweaned  exertions  it  was  that  this  sect  was  suppressed  in  its  very 
birth [Ed.] 
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We  are  said  to  bear  the  image  of  the  first  Adam,  as  true  A  RT. 
Christians  bear  the  image  of  the  second:  now  we  are  sure  that  ^^- 
there  is  both  a  derivation .  of  righteousness^  and  a  communi-  TcotTxv! 
cation  of  inward  holiness^  transferred  to  us  through  Christ :  so  49. 
it  seems  to  follow  from  thence^  that  there  is  somewhat  both 
transferred  to  us,  and  conveyed  down  through  mankind,  by 
the  first  Adam ;  and  particularly  that  by  it  we  are  all  made 
subject  to  death ;  from  which  we  should  have  been  freed,  if 
Adam  had  continued  in  his  first  state,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  tree  of  life :  in  which  some  think  there  was  a  natural  vir-  Gen.iu.22. 
tue  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  relieve  against  all  accidents,  while 
others  do  ascribe  it  to  a  divine  blessing,  of  which  that  tree  was 
only  the  symbol  or  sacrament;  though  the  words  said  after 
Adam^s  sin,  as  the  reason  of  driving  him  out  of  paradise,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  ^  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever,'  seem  to  import  that  there  was  a  physical 
virtue  in  the  tree,  that  could  so  fortify  and  restore  life,  as  to 
give  immortality.  These  do  also  think  that  the  threatening 
made  to  Adam,  that  upon  his  eating  the  forbidden  firuit  he 
should  surely  die,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  is  to  be  carried 
no  further  than  to  a  natural  death.  This  subjection  to  death, 
and  to  the  fear  of  it,  brings  men  under  a  slavish  bondage, 
many  terrors,  and  other  passions  and  miseries  that  arise  out 
of  it,  which  they  think  is  a  great  punishment ;  and  that  it  is 
a  condemnation  and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the  whole 
race ;  and  by  this  they  are  made  sinners,  that  is,  treated  as 
guilty  persons,  and  severely  punished. 

This  they  think  is  easily  enough  reconciled  with  the  notions 
of  justice  and  goodness  in  God,  since  this  is  only  a  temporary 
punishment  relating  to  men's  persons :  and  we  see  in  the  com- 
mon methods  of  Providence,  that  children  are  in  this  sort 
often  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  most  men  that 
come  under  a  very  ill  habit  of  body,  transmit  the  seeds  of  dis- 
eases and  pains  to  their  children.  They  do  also  think  that 
the  communication  of  this  liableness  to  death  is  easily  ac- 
coimted  for ;  and  they  imagine,  that  as  the  tree  of  life  might 
be  a  plant  that  furnished  men  with  an  universal  medicine,  so 
the  forbidden  fruit  might  derive  a  slow  poison  into  Adam's 
body,  that  might  have  exalted  and  inflamed  his  blood  very 
mudi,  and  might,  though  by  a  slower  operation,  certainly  have 
brought  on  deatih  at  tiie  last.  Our  oeing  thus  adjudged  to 
death,  and  to  all  the  miseries  that  accompany  mortality,  they 
tiiink  may  be  well  called  the  wrath  of  God,  and  damnation  : 
so  temporary  judgments  are  often  expressed  in  scripture. 
And  to  this  they  add,  that  Christ  has  entirely  redeemed  us 
from  this,  by  the  promise  he  has  given  us  of  raising  us  up  at 
the  last  day :  and  that  therefore  when  St.  Paul  is  so  copiously 
discoursing  of  the  resurrection,  he  brings  this  in,  that  as  we 
have  borne  the  ^  image  of  the  first  Adam,  who  was  earthly/ 
so  we  shall  also  ^bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly :'  and  ^  since 
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A  RT.   by  man  came  deaths  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  from 

^^'      the  dead;'  and  that  ^as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 

1  Cor.  XV.  ^  made  alive ;'  and  that  this  is  the  imiversal  redemptioii  and 

'21.  22.  '  reparatiim  that  all  mankind  shall  have  in  Christ  Jesus,    All 

loEp. ad  this  tiiese  divines  apprehend  is  conceivable,  and  no  more; 

•im?"  ^^  therefore  they  put  original  sin  in  this  only,  for  which  they 

pretend  they  have  all  the  fathers  with  them  before  St.  Austin, 

and  particularly  St.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  from  whom 

all  the  later  Greeks  have  done  little  more  than  copied  out  their 

words.     This  they  do  also  pretend  comes  up  to  the  words  of 

the  Article ;  for  as  thb  general  adjudging  of  aU  men  to  die 

may  be  called,  according  to  the  style  of  the  scriptures,  GoiTs 

wrath  and  damnation;  so  the  fear  of  death,  which  arises  out 

of  it,  corrupts  men's  natures,  and  inclines  them  to  evil. 

Others  do  so  far  approve  of  all  this,  as  to  think  that  it  is  a 
part  of  original  sin,  yet  they  believe  it  goes  much  furth^ ;  and 
that  there  is  a  corruption  spread  through  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  which  is  bom  with  every  man.  This  the  experience 
of  all  ages  teaches  us  but  too  evidently ;  every  man  feels  it  in 
himself,  and  sees  it  in  others.  The  philosophers,  who  were 
sensible  of  it,  thought  to  avoid  the  difficulty  that  arises  from 
it,  when  it  might  be  ui^d,  that  a  eood  God  could  not  make 
men  to  be  originally  depraved  and  wicked;  they  therefore 
fimcied  that  all  our  souls  pre-existed  in  a  former  and  a  purer 
state,  from  which  they  fell,  by  descending  too  much  into  cor- 
poreal pleasure,  and  so  both  by  a  lapse  and  for  a  punishment 
they  sunk  into  grosser  bodies,  and  fell  differently  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  the  sins  they  had  committed  in  that 
state :  and  they  thought  that  a  virtuous  life  did  raise  them  up 
to  their  former  pitch,  as  a  vicious  one  would  sink  them  lower 
into  more  depraved  and  more  miserable  bodies.  All  this  may 
seem  plausible :  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it 
is  an  hypothesis  that  saves  some  difficulties ;  but  there  is  no 
sort  of  proofs  to  make  it  appear  to  be  true.  We  ndther  per- 
ceive in  ourselves  any  remembrances  of  such  a  state,  nor  have 
we  any  warning  given  us  either  of  our  fall,  or  of  the  means  of 
recovering  out  of  it :  so  since  there  is  no  reason  to  affirm  this 
to  be  true,  we  must  seek  for  some  other  source  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  The  Manichees  imputed  it  to  the  evil 
god,  and  thought  it  was  his  work,  which  some  say  might  have 
set  on  St.  Austin  the  more  earnestly  to  look  for  another  hy- 
pothesis to  reconcile  all. 

But  before  we  go  to  that,  it  is  certain,  that  in  scripture  this 
Gen.  vi.  6.  general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  often  mentions.  ^  The 
1  Kinn  i^agin&tions  of  man's  thoughts  are  only  evil  continually: 
viii.  46.  What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not  ?  The  just  man 
Prov.  xxiv.  falleth  seven  times  a  day :  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitfrd  above 
Jer.  xvii  9  ^  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?  All  that 
2Cor.v.i7.  are  in  Christ  must  become  new  creatures :  old  thin^  must  be 
£ccl.  vii.   done  away,  and  every  thing  must  become  new.     God  made 
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man  upr^ht,  but  he  sotieht  out  to  himself  many  inventions.   ART. 
The  flesh  is  weak ;  The  &sh  lusteth  against  the  spirit ;  The      ^^- 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  thelawof  God^  and  is  not  subject  to  Gal.  v.  i7. 
the  law  of  6od^  neitner  indeed  can  be :'  and  ^  they  that  are  in  Rom.  viii. 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God  ^  where  hj  flesh  is  to  be  meant  ^'  ^' 
the  natural  state  of  mankind,  according  to  those  words,  ^That  Johniii.  6. 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  tiiat  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit.^    These,  with  many  other  places  of  scrip- 
ture to  the  same  purpose,  when  they  are  joined  to  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  all  mankind  concerning  the  cormption  of  our 
whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point,  that  in  fact  it  has  over- 
run our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  is  spread  over  all.     Now 
this  being  settled,  we  are  next  to  inquire,  how  this  could  hap- 
pen :  we  cannot  think  that  God  made  men  so :  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  ^  Gtod  made  man  after  his  own  image.'  ^***-  »•  ^7. 

The  surest  way  to  find  out  what  this  image  was  at  first,  is 
to  consider,  what  the  New  Testament  says  of  it,  when  we  come 
to  be  restored  to  it,  ^  We  must  put  on  the  new  man,  after  the  Eoh.  iv. 
image  of  him  that  created  him ;'  or  as  elsewhere,  the  *  new  *  ^*" 
man  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'  This  then  was  the 
image  of  (rod,  in  which  man  was  at  first  made.  Nor  ought 
the  image  of  God  to  be  considered  only  as  an  expression  that 
imports  only  our  representing  him  here  on  earth,  and  having 
dominion  over  the  creatures :  for  in  Genesis  the  creation  of  Gen.  i.  27, 
man  in  th^  image  of  God  is  expressed  as  a  thing  different  from  ^' 
his  dominion  over  the  creatures,  which  seems  to  be  given  to 
him  as  a  consequent  of  it.  The  image  of  Gtod  seems  to  be 
this,  tiiat  the  soul  of  man  was  a  being  of  another  sort  and  order 
than  all  those  material  beings  till  then  made,  which  were  nei- 
ther capable  of  thought  nor  liberty,  in  which  respect  the  soul 
was  maide  after  the  image  of  God.  But  Adam's  soul  being  put 
in  his  bodj,  his  brain  was  a  tabula  rasa,  as  white  paper,  had 
no  impressions  in  it,  but  such  as  either  God  put  in  it,  or  such 
as  came  to  him  by  his  senses.  A  man  bom  deaf  and  blind, 
newly  come  to  hear  and  see,  is  not  a  more  ignorant  and 
amazed-like  creature  than  Adam  must  have  been,  if  God  had 
not  conveyed  some  great  impressions  into  him ;  such  as  first 
the  acknowledging  and  obeying  him  as  his  Maker,  and  then 
the  managing  his  body  so  as  to  make  it  an  instmment,  by 
which  he  could  make  use  of  and  observe  the  creation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  body  was  at  first  inclined  to  ap- 
petite, and  that  his  mind  was  apt  to  serve  his  body,  but  that 
both  were  restrained  by  supernatural  assistances,  it  is  much 
more  natural  and  more  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  wise  m^n, 
to  think  that  God  made  man  uprighty  that  his  body  craved 
modestly,  and  that  his  mind  was  both  judge  and  master  of 
those  cravings ;  and  if  a  natural  hypothesis  may  be  offered 
but  only  as  an  hypothesis,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  a  man's 
blood  was  naturally  low  and  cool,  but  that  it  was  capable  of  a 
vast  inflammation  and  elevation,  by  which  a  man  s  powers 
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A  R  T.  might  be  exalted  to  much  higher  dtgrees  of  knowledge  and 
^^'  capacity :  the  animal  spirits  receiving  their  quality  from  that 
of  the  bloody  a  new  ana  a  strong  fermentation  in  the  blood 
might  raise  diem^  and  by  consequence  exalt  a  man  to  a  much 
greater  sublimity  of  thought :  but  with  that  it  might  dispose 
him  to  be  easily  inflamed  by  appetites  and  passions ;  it  might 
put  him  under  the  power  of  his  body^  and  make  his  body  much 
more  apt  to  be  fired  at  outward  objects^  which  might  sink  all 
spiritual  and  pure  ideas  in  him^  and  raise  gross  ones  with  much 
fary  and  rapidity.  Hereby  his  whole  frame  might  be  much 
corrupted,  and  that  mi|;ht  go  so  deep  in  him,  that  all  those  who 
descended  from  him  might  be  defiled  by  it,  as  we  see  madness 
and  some  chronical  diseases  pass  from  i)arents  to.  their  children. 
All  this  might  have  been  natural,  and  as  much  the  physical 
effect  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  it  seems  immortality 
would  hare  been  that  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life : 
this  might  have  been  in  its  nature  a  slow  poison,  which  must 
end  in  death  at  last.  It  may  be  very  easy  to  make  all  this  ap- 
pear probable  from  physicsu  causes.  A  very  small  accident 
may  so  alter  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  it  may  be  totally  changed :  so  the  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  might  have,  by  a  natural  change  of  things,  produced  all 
this.  But  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  so  is  left  as  such. 
All  the  assistance  that  revealed  religion  can  receive  from 
philosophy,  is  to  shew,  that  a  reasonaole  hypothesis  can  be 
offered  upon  physical  principles,  to  shew  the  possibility,  or 
rather  probability,  of  any  particulars  that  are  contained  in  the 
scriptures.  This  is  enough  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Deists,  which 
is  aU  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  such  schemes. 

To  return  to  the  main  point  of  the  fall  of  Adam :  he  him- 
self was  made  liable  to  death :  but  not  barely  to  cease  to  live ; 
for  death  and  life  are  terms  opposite  to  one  another  in  scrip- 
Rom,  vi.    tuie.     In  treating  upon  these  heads,  it  is  said,  that  ^  the  wages 
^'  of  sin  b  death,  out  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.'     /^d 

though  tlie  addition  of  the  word  eternal  makes  the  significa- 
tion of  the  one  more  express,  yet  where  it  is  mentioned  with- 
out that  addition,  no  doubt  is  to  be  made,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
Rom.  ^iii.  so  meant :  as  where  it  is  said,  that  ^  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
John  M     death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace :'  and 
31.       '    'believing,  we  have  life  through  his  name :  Ye  wul  not  come 
John  V.  40.  unto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.^    So,  by  the  rule  of  opposites, 
death  ought  to  be  understood  as  a  word  of  a  general  significa- 
tion, which  we,  who  have  the  comment  of  the  New  Testament 
to  guide  us  in  understanding  the  Old,  are  not  to  restrain  to  a 
natural  death;  and  therefore  when  we  are  said  to  be  'the 
servants  of  sin  unto  death,'  we  understand  much  more  by  it 
than  a  natural  death :  so  God's  threatening  Adam  with  death, 
ought  not  to  be  restrained  to  a  natural  death.     Adam  being 
thus  defiled,  all  emanations  from  him  must  partake  of  that 
vitiated  state  to  which  he  had  brought  himself.     But  then  the 
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qnestion  remains^  how  came  the  souls  of  his  posterity  to  be    ART, 
defiled ;  for  if  they  were  created  pure,  it  seems  to  be  an  unjust      '^- 
cruelty  to  them,  to  condemn  them  to  such  an  union  to  a  de- 
filed body,  as  should  certainly  corrupt  Ihem  ?     All  that  can  be 
said  in  answer  to  this  is, 

lliat  Ood  has  settled  it  as  a  law  in  the  creation,  that  a  soul 
shoidd  inform  a  body  according  to  the  texture  of  it,  and  either 
conquer  it,  or  be  mastered  by  it,  as  it  should  be  differently 
made :  and  that  as  such  a  degree  of  purity  in  the  texture  of  it 
might  make  it  both  pure  and  happy ;  so  a  contrary  degree  of 
texture  might  have  very  contrary  effects.  And  if,  witfi  this, 
Ood  made  another  general  law,  that  when  all  things  were  duly 
prepared  for  the  propagation  of  the  species  of  mankind,  a  soul 
should  be  always  ready  to  go  into  and  animate  those  first 
threads  and  beginnings  of  life ;  those  laws  being  laid  down, 
Adam,  by  corrupting  his  own  frame,  corrupted  the  frame  of  his 
whole  posterity,  by  the  general  course  of  things,  and  the  great 
law  of  the  creation.  So  that  the  suffering  this  to  run  through 
all  the  race,  is  no  more  (only  different  in  degrees  and  extent) 
than  the  suffering  the  folly  or  madness  of  a  man  to  infect  his 
posterity.  In  these  things  God  acts  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world  by  general  rules,  and  these  must  not  be  altered  because 
of  the  sms  and  disorders  of  men:  but  they  are  rather  to  have 
then-  course,  that  so  sin  may  be  its  own  punishment.  The 
defilement  of  the  race  being  thus  stated,  a  question  remains, 
whether  this  can  be  properly  called  a  sin,  and  such  as  deserves 
Gofs  wrath  and  damnation  F  On  the  one  hand  an  opposition 
of  nature  to  the  Divine  nature  must  certainly  be  hateful  to 
God,  as  it  is  the  root  of  much  malignity  and  sin.  Such  a 
nature  cannot  be  the  object  of  his  love,  and  of  itself  it  cannot 
be  accepted  of  God:  now  since  there  is  no  mean  in  God, 
between  love  and  wrath^  acceptation  and  damnation^  if  such 
persons  are  not  in  the  first  order,  they  must  be  in  the  second. 

Yet  it  seems  very  hard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apprehend, 
how  persons  who  have  never  actually  sinned,  but  are  only 
unhappily  descended,  should  be,  in  consequence  to  that,  under 
so  great  a  misery.  To  this  several  answers  are  made :  some 
have  thought  that  those  who  die  before  they  commit  any  actual 
sin,  have  mdeed  no  share  in  the  favour  of  God,  but  yet  that 
they  pass  unto  a  state  in  the  other  world,  in  which  they  suffer 
little  or  nothing.  The  stating  this  more  clearly,  will  belong  to 
another  opinion,  which  shall  oe  afterwards  explained. 

There  is  a  further  question  made,  whether  this  vicious  incli- 
nation is  a  sin,  or  not  ?  Those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
they  believe  that  original  sin  is  quite  taken  away  by  baptism, 
so  finding  that  this  corrupt  disposition  still  remains  m  us,  they 
do  from  thence  conclude,  that  it  is  no  part  of  original  sin;  but 
that  this  is  the  natural  state  in  which  Adam  was  made  at  first, 
only  it  is  in  us  without  the  restraint  or  bridle  of  supernatural 
assistances,  which  was  given  to  him,  but  lost  by  sin,  and  re- 
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A  RT  Stored  to  us  in  baptism.  Bot,  as  was  said  fonnerly^  Adam  in 
^^'  his  first  state  was  made  after  the  image  of  6od^  ad  that  his 
bodily  powers  were  perfectly  under  the  command  of  his  mindi 
this  revolt)  that  we  feel  our  bodies  and  senses  are  always  in^ 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  God's  ori^al  workmanadup.  There 
are  great  disputings  raised  concemmg  the  meaning  of  a  long 
discourse  of  ot.  PauFs  in  the  seventh  of  the  Romans  concern* 
ing  a  constant  struggle  that  he  felt  within  himself;  which 
some,  arguing  from  me  scope  of  the  whole  Epistle,  and  the 
beginning  of  that  chapter,  imderstand  only  of  the  state  that 
St.  Fkul  represents  himself  to  have  been  in  while  yet  a  Jew^ 
and  before  his  conversion:  whereas  others  understand  it  of 
him  in  his  converted  and  r^enerated  state*  Very  jdausiUe 
things  have  been  said  on  both  sides,  but  without  arguing  any 
Aing  from  words,  the  sense  of  which  is  under  debate,  there 
are  other  places  which  do  manifestly  express  the  strufpgle  that 
i.  is  in  a  good  man :  ^  The  flesh  is  weak,  though  the  spirit  is  will- 
oil  Y  17  ^^*  ^®  ^^^  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  lusteth 
Rom.  tuL'  against  the  flesh :'  we  ought  to  be  still  ^  mortifying  the  deeds 
13.  of  the  body  f  and  we  feel  many  sins  '  that  do  so  easily  beset 

us,'  that  from  these  things  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  a  corrujption  in  our  nature,  which  gives  us  a  bias  and 
propensity  to  sm.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  bap- 
tism takes  away  all  the  branches  and  effects  of  original  sin  :  it 
is  enough  if  we  are  by  it  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  fieivour  and  acceptation :  we  are  freed 
from  the  curse  of  death,  by  our  being  entitled  to  a  blessed  re« 
surrection :  and  if  we  are  so  far  freed  from  the  corrupticm  of 
our  nature,  as  to  have  a  fcederal  right  to  such  assistances  as 
will  enable  us  to  resist  and  repress  it,  though  it  is  not  quite 
eztinctinus,  solongas  we  live  in  these  frail  and  mortal  bodies, 
here  are  very  great  effects  of  our  admission  to  Christianity  by 
baptism;  thou^  this  should  not  go  so  &r  as  to  root  all  ind^ 
nations  to  evil  out  of  our  nature*  The  great  disposition  that 
is  in  us  to  appetite  and  passion,  and  that  great  heat  with  which 
they  inflame  us ;  the  aversion  that  we  naturally  have  to  all  the 
exercises  of  relision,  and  the  pains  that  must  be  used  to  work 
us  up  to  a  tolorable  degree  of  Imowledge,  and  an  ordinary  me»* 
sure  of  virtue,  shews  that  these  are  not  natural  to  us:  whereas 
sloth  and  vice  do  grow  on  us  without  any  care  taken  about 
them :  so  that  it  appears,  that  they  are  the  natural,  and  the 
other  the  forced,  growth  of  our  souls.  These  ill  dispositions 
are  so  universally  spread  through  all  mankind,  and  appear  so 
early,  and  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  ill  indinationB,  that  from 
hence  it  seems  reasonable  and  just  to  infer,  tliat  this  corrup- 
tion is  spread  through  our  whole  nature  and  species,  by  the 
sin  and  disobedience  of  Adam.  And  beyond  this  a  great 
many  amon^  ourselves  think  that  they  cannot  go,  in  asserting 
of  original  sm. 

But  there  is  a  further  step  made  by  all  the  disciples  of  St. 
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Austin,  who  beHeve  that  a  coyenant  was  made  with  all  man-  A  R  r. 
kind  in  Adam,  as  their  first  parent:  that  he  was  a  person  ^^' 
constitated  by  God  to  represent  them  all ;  and  that  the 
covenant  was  made  with  him,  so  that  if  he  bad  obeyed,  all 
his  posterity  should  have  been  happy,  through  his  obedience; 
but  by  his  disobedience  they  were  all  to  be  esteemed  to  have 
sinned  in  him,  his  act  being  imputed  and  transferred  to  them 
aU.  St.  Austin  considered  all  mankind  as  lost  in  Adam,  and 
in  that  he  made  the  decree  of  election  to  begin :  there  being 
no  other  reprobation  asserted  by  him,  than  the  leaving  men 
to  continue  in  that  state  of  damnation,  in  which  they  were  by 
reason  of  Adam's  sin ;  so  that  though  by  baptism  all  men 
were  bom  again  and  recovered  out  of  that  lost  state,  yet  un- 
less they  were  within  the  decree  of  election,  they  could  not 
be  saved,  but  would  certainly  fall  from  that  state,  and  perish 
in  a  state  of  sin ;  but  such  as  were  not  baptized  were  shut 
out  from  all  hope.  Those  word's  of  Christ's,  ^  Except  ye  be  John  iii.  3, 
bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  ye  cannot  enter  into  ^* 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,'  being  expounded  so  as  to  import  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  to  eternal  salvation ;  all 
who  were  not  baptised  were  reckoned  by  him  among  the 
damned :  yet  this  damnation,  as  to  those  who  had  no  actual 
sin,  was  so  mitigated,  that  it  seemed  to  be  Uttle  more  than  an 
exclusion  out  of  heaven,  without  any  suffering  or  misery,  like 
a  state  of  sleep  and  inactivity.  This  was  afterwards  dressed 
up  as  a  division  or  partition  in  hell,  called  the  Umbo  of  In- 
famis;  so  by  bringing  it  thus  low,  they  took  away  much  of 
the  horror  that  this  doctrine  might  otherwise  have  given  the 
world. 

It  was  not  easy  to  explain  the  way  how  this  was  propa- 
gated :  they  wished  well  to  the  notion  of  a  soul's  propagating 
a  soul,  but  that  seemed  to  come  too  near  creation :  so  it  was 
not  received  as  certain.  It  was  therefore  thought,  that  the 
body  being  propagated  defiled,  the  soul  was  created  and  in- 
fused at  the  time  of  conception :  and  that  though  God  did 
not  create  it  impure,  yet  no  time  was  interposed  oetween  its 
creation  and  infusion :  so  that  it  could  never  be  said  to  have 
been  once  pure,  and  then  to  have  become  impure.  All  this, 
as  it  afforded  an  easy  foundation  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees  upon  it,  no  care  being  taken  to  shew  how 
this  sin  came  into  the  world,  whether  firom  an  absolute  de- 
cree or  not,  so  it  seemed  to  have  a  great  foundation  in  that 
large  discourse  of  St.  FtoiPs :  where,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  c(»npares  the  blessings  that  we  receive  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  witii  the  guilt  and  misery  that  was  brought  upon  us 
by  the  sin  of  Adam.  Now  it  is  confessed,  that  by  Christ  we 
have  bodi  an  imputation  or  communication  of  the  merits  of 
his  death,  and  liRewise  a  purity  and  holiness  of  nature  con- 
veyed to  us  by  his  doctrine  and  spirit.  In  opposition  then  to 
this,  if  the  comparison  is  to  he  closely  pursued,  there  must  be 
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ART.   an  imputation  of  sin^ as  well  as  a  corruption  of  nature^  trans- 
^^*      fused  to  us  from  Adam.    This  is  the  more  considerable  as 


to  the  point  of  imputation^  because  the  chief  design  of  8t* 
PauPs  discourse  seems  to  be  levelled  at  that,  since  it  is  be- 
gun upon  the  head  of  reconciliation  and  atonement:  upon 
Rom.v.i2,  wliich  it  follows,  that  'as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
to  t  e  end.  ^Q^y^  ^j^ j  death  by  sin,  and  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  (or,  as  others  render  it,  in  whom)  all  have  sinned.'    Now 
tliey  thmk  it  is  all  one  to  their  point,  whether  it  be  rendered 
/or  that,  or  in  whom :  for  though  the  latter  words  seem  to 
deliver  their  opinion  more  precisely,  yet  it  being  af&rmed^ 
that,  according  to   the   other  rendering,  all  who  die  have 
sinned ;  and  it  being  certain,  that  many  infants  die  who  have 
never  actually  sinned,  these  must  have  sinned  in  Adam,  they 
could  sin  no  other  way.     It  is  afterwards  said  by  St.  Pbul, 
that  '  by  the  offence  of  one  many  were  dead :  that  the  judg- 
ment was  by  one  to  condemnation :  that  by  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one.    That  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation:  and  that  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made   sinners.'    As   these 
words  are  positive,  and  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  so 
all  this  is  much  the  stronger,  by  the  opposition  in  which 
every  one  of  them  is  put  to  the  enecta  and  benefits  of  Christ's 
death ;  particularly  to  our  justification  through  him,  in  which 
there  is  an  imputation  of  the  merits  and  effects  of  his  death, 
that  are  thereby  transferred  to  us ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  of 
this  discourse  is  taken  away^  if  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
is  denied.    And  this  explication  does  certainly  quadrate  more 
entirely  to  the  words  of  the  Article,  as  it  is  known  that  this 
was  the  tenet  of  those  who  prepared  the  Articles,  it  having 
been  the  generally-received  opinion  from  St.  Austin's  days 
downward. 

But  to  many  other  divines  this  seems  a  harsh  and  uncon- 
ceivable opinion ;  it  seems  repugnant  to  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God,  to  reckon  men  guilty  of  a  sin  which  they  never 
committed,  and  to  punish  them  in  their  souls  eternally  for  that 
which  is  no  act  of  theirs :  and  though  we  easily  enough  con- 
ceive how  God,  in  the  riches  of  his  grace,  may  transfer  merit 
and  blessing  from  one  person  to  many,  this  being  only  an 
economy  of  mercy,  where  all  is  free,  and  such  a  method  is 
taken  as  may  best  declare  the  roodness  of  God :  but  in  the 
imputation  of  sin  and  guilt,  whicn  are  matters  of  strict  justice, 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  Upon  that  head  God  is  pleased  often 
to  appeal  to  men  for  the  justice  of  all  his  ways :  and  therefore 
no  such  doctrine  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  carries  in  it  an 
idea  of  cruelty,  beyond  what  the  blackest  tyrants  have  ever 
Jer.  xxxL  invented.  Besides  that  in  the  scripture  such  a  method  as  the 
29, 30.  punishing  children  for  their  fathers'  sins,  is  often  disclaimed, 
^k.xvm.  aujj  j|.  ig  positively  afiirmed,  that  every  man  that  sins  is  pu- 
nished   Now  though,  in  articles  relating  to  the  nature  of  God, 
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they  Rclmowledge  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe^  that  there  ART. 
may  be  mysteries  which  exceed  our  capacity ;  yet  in  moral  '^• 
matters^  in  God's  foederal  dealings  with  us,  it  seems  unreason- 
able^  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God^  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  mystery  contrary  to  the  clearest  notions  of  justice 
and  goodness ;  such  as  the  condemning  mankind  for  the  sin 
of  one  man,  in  which  the  rest  had  no  share ;  and  as  contrary 
to  our  ideas  of  God,  and  upon  that  to  set  up  another  mystery 
that  shall  take  away  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  promises  of 
God;  justice  and  soodness  being  as  mseparable  from  his 
nature,  as  truth  and  fidelity  can  be  supposed  to  be.  This 
seems  to  expose  the  Christian  religion  to  the  scofis  of  its  ene- 
mies, and  to  objections  that  are  much  sooner  made  than  an- 
swered :  and  since  the  foundation  of  this  is  a  supposed  cove- 
nant with  Adam  as  the  representative  head  of  mankind,  it  is 
strange  that  a  thing  of  that  great  consequence  should  not  have 
been  more  plainly  reported  in  the  history  of  the  creation ;  but 
that  men  should  be  put  to  fetch  out  the  knowledge  of  so  great 
and  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  only  by  some  remote  conse- 
quences. It  is  no  small  prejudice  against  this  opinion,  that  it 
was  so  long  before  it  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  church ;  that 
it  was  never  received  in  the  Greek ;  and  that  even  the  western 
church,  though  perhaps  for  some  ignorant  ages  it  received  it, 
as  it  did  every  thing  else,  very  implicitly,  yet  has  been  very 
much  divided  ooth  d}out  this,  and  many  other  opinions  re- 
lated to  it,  or  arising  out  of  it. 

As  for  those  words  of  St.  Paul's,  that  are  its  chief,  if  not 
its  only  foundation,  they  say  many  things  upon  them. 
First,  it  is  a  single  proof.  Now  when  we  have  not  a  variety 
of  places  proving  any  point,  in  which  one  gives  light,  and 
leaas  us  to  a  sure  exposition  of  another,  we  cannot  be  so  sure 
of  the  meaning  of  any  one  place,  as  to  raise  a  theory,  or  found 
a  doctrine,  upon  it.  They  say  further,  that  St.  Paul  seems  to 
argue,  from  that  opinion  of  our  having  sinned  in  Adam,  to 
prove  that  we  are  justified  by  Christ.  Now  it  is  a  piece  of 
natural  logic  not  to  prove  a  thing  by  another,  unless  that  other 
is  more  clear  of  itself,  or  at  least  more  clear  by  its  being  already 
received  and  believed.  This  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  clear 
of  itself,  for  it  is  certainly  less  credible  or  conceivable,  than 
the  reconciliation  by  Christ.  Nor  was  this  clear  frx)m  any 
special  revelation  made  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament :  therefore 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  then  a  doctrine 
received  among  the  Jews,  as  there  are  odd  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  among  the  Cabbalists,  as  if  all  the  souls  of 
all  mankind  had  been  in  Adam's  body.  Now  when  an  argu- 
ment is  brought  in  scripture  to  prove  another  thing  by,  though 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  conclusion,  yet  we  are  not 
always  sure  of  the  premises ;  for  they  are  often  founded  irpon 
received  opinions.  So  that  it  is  not  certain  that  St.  Paul 
meant  to  offer  this  doctrine  to  our  belief  as  true,  but  only 
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ART.  that  he  mtended  by  it  to  prove  our  being  reconciled  to  God 
^^-      through  the  death  of  Christ;  and  the  medium  by  which  he 
proved  it  might  be ^  for  aught  that  appears  from  the  words  them* 
selves^  only  an  opinion  held  true  among  those  to  whom  he  writeau 
For  he  only  supposes  it,  but  says  nothing  to  prove  it;  which  it 
might  be  expected  he  would  have  done,  if  the  Jews  had  made 
any  doubt  of  it.  But  further  they  say,  thiat  when  comparisons  or 
oppositions,  such  as  this,  are  made  in  scripture,  we  are  not  al- 
ways to  carry  them  on  to  an  exact  equality :  we  are  required  not 
1  Pet.  1.16,  only  ^  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy,  but  to  be  perfect  as  he  is 
1®*  perfect:'  where  oy  the  as  ia  not  to  be  meant  a  true  equality^ 

Mitt.v.48.  j^^|.  gQm^  gQrt  ot  resemblance  and  conformity.     Therefore 

those  who  believe  that  there  is  nothing  imputed  to  Adam's 
posterity  on  the  account  of  his  sin,  but  this  temporary  punish- 
ment of  their  being  made  liable  to  death,  and  to  au  thos^ 
miseries  that  the  fear  of  it,  with  our  other  concerns  about  it^ 
bring  us  under,  say  that  this  is  enough  to  justify  the  compa^ 
rison  that  is  there  stated :  and  that  those,  who  will  carry  it 
on  to  be  an  exact  parallel,  make  a  streteh  beyond  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  scripture,  and  the  use  of  parables,  and  of  the 
many  comparisons  that  go  only  to  one  or  more  points,  but 
ou^t  not  to  be  stretehed  to  every  thin^. 

These  are  the  things  diat  other  great  divines  among  us  have 
opposed  to  this  opinion.   As  to  its  consonancy  to  the  Article, 
those  who  oppose  it  do  not  deny,  but  that  it  comes  up  fiilly 
to  the  highest  sense  that  the  words  of  the  Article  can  im- 
port :  nor  do  they  doubt,  but  that  those  who  prepared  the 
Articles,  being  of  that  opinion  themselves,  might  perhaps  have 
had  that  sense  of  the  words  in  their  thoughts.     But  they  add, 
that  we  are  only  bound  to  sign  the  Articles  in  a  literal  and 
Ex.  ixxti.  grammatical  sense :  since  therefore  the  words,  God's  wrath 
10.  aod     and  damnation^  which  are  the  highest  in  the  Article,  are  capa- 
the^w^ole  ^^^  ^^  ^  lowcr  scnse,  temporary  judgments  being  often  so  ex- 
Old  TeMa-  pressed  in  the  scriptures,  therefore  they  believe  the  loss  of  tlie 
!^°^*...      mvour  of  God,  the  sentence  of  death,  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
iTbcM.  ii!^^^  corruption   of  our  faculties,  may  be  well  called  God^s 
16.  wrath  and  damnation.    Besides,  they  observe,  that  the  main 

Luke  xxiii.  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  its 

1  Cor.  xi.  ^^g  considered  by  Grod  as  their  own  act,  not  being  expressly 
29.  taught  in  the  Article,  here  was  that  moderation  observed, 
iPet.iir.i7.  which  the  compilers  of  the  Articles  have  shewed  on  many 

2  ^' ''"'  other  occasions.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  they  did  not 
2  Cor.  vii.  intend  to  lay  a  burden  on  men's  consciences,  or  obli^  them 
^' .  ...  to  profess  a  doctrine  that  seems  to  be  hard  of  digestion  to  a 
10,  °  L "'  gi^&t  many.  The  last  prejudice  that  they  offer  against  that 
Pom.  xiv.  opinion  is,  that  the  softenm^  the  terms  of  God's  wrath  and 
^^*  damnation,  that  was  brought  m  by  the  followers  of  St.  Austin's 

doctrine,  to  such  a  moderate  and  harmless  notion,  as  to  be 
only  a  loss  of  heaven,  with  a  sort  of  unactive  sleep,  was  an 
effect  of  their  apprehending  that  the  world  could  very  ill  bear 
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an  opinion  of  so  strange  a  sound,  as  that  aU  mankind  were  to  ART. 
be  damned  for  the  sin  of  one  man :  and  that  therefore,  to  make      ^^' 
tSttS  pass  the  better,  they  mitigated  damnation  far  below  the 
representation  that  the  scriptm^s  generally  give  of  it,  which 
propose  it  as  the  being  adjudged  to  a  place  of  torment,  and  a 
state  of  horror  and  misery. 

Thus  I  have  set  down  the  different  opinions  in  tiiis  point, 
with  that  tme  indifference  that  I  intend  to  observe  on  such 
ot^ier  occasions,  and  which  becomes  one  who  undertakes  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  not  his  own ;  and 
who  is  obHged  to  propose  other  men's  opinions  with  all  sin- 
cerity, and  to  shew  what  are  the  senses  that  the  learned  men, 
of  different  persuasions  in  these  matters,  have  put  on  the 
words  of  the  Article.  In  which  one  great  and  constant  rule 
to  be  observed  is,  to  represent  men^s  opinions  candidly,  and  to 
judge  as  favourably  hoih  of  them  and  their  opinions  as  may  be : 
to  bear  with  one  another,  and  not  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
tmion  of  the  church,  by  insisting  too  much  and  too  perempto- 
rily upon  matters  of  such  doubtful  disputation ;  but  willingly 
to  leave  them  to  all  that  Uberty,  to  which  the  churdi  has  idt 
them,  and  which  she  still  allows  them. 
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ART. 


ARTICLE   X. 


Of  Free-WiU. 

CP^e  Conlrftion  of  fiim  after  i^t  foil  of  Adam  U  iftici^  tfynt  %t  coiu 
not  turn  antl  pripatt  ^imHtU  b^  i^t^  ofon  natural  i^trmg^  anH 
gooly  tDorbic^  to  faitl^  anlr  calUng  upon  0o)r.  W|^erefore  loe  |^ale 
no  pohier  to  Ho  gootf  \BOtfui  pleaitant  antl  acceptable  to  0o)r, 
tDtt|)Ottt  ti^e  0race  of  0o)r  bp  Ci^ritft  prebent(ng  va,  tf^at  bie  map 
|)abe  a  goolr  bdl,  antl  boriting  bitj^  uiS  b^en  be  ^abe  tf^at  goolr 
b)tU 

We  shall  find  the  same  moderation  observed  m  this  Article, 
that  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  former;  where  all  disputes 
concerning  the  degree  of  that  feebleness  and  corruption,  under 
which  we  are  fallen  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  are  avoided,  and  only 
the  necessity  of  a  preventing  and  a  co-operating  grace  is  as- 
serted against  die  Semipelagians*  and  the  Pelagians.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  that,  it  is  fitting  first  to  state  the  true 
notion  of  free-will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  all  rational 

*  '  A  new  and  different  modification  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the 
monk  Cassian,  who  came  from  the  east  into  FVanoe,  and  erected  a  monastery  near 
Marseilles.  Nor  was  he  the  only  one  who  attempted  to  fix  upon  a  certain  tem- 
perature between  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  the  African  oracle ; 
several  persons  embarked  in  this  undertaking  about  ue  ^ear  430,  and  henoe  arose 
a  new  sect,  which  were  called  by  their  adversaries,  Semipelagians. 

'  The  opinions  of  thb  sect  have  been  misrepresented,  by  its  enemies,  upon  several 
occasions ;  such  is  generally  the  fate  of  all  parties  in  religious  controversies.  Hieir 
doctrine,  as  it  has  been  generally  explained  by  the  learned,  amounted  to  this : 
**  That  inward  preventing  grace  was  not  necessary  to  form  in  the  soul  the  fint 
beginnings  of  true  repentance  and  amendment ;  that  every  one  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing these  by  the  mere  power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising  nith 
in  Christ,  and  forming  the  purposes  of  a  holy  and  sincere  obedience."  But  they 
acknowled|^ed,  at  the  same  time,  "  That  none  could  persevere  or  advance  in  tiiat 
holy  and  virtuous  course  which  they  had  the  power  of  beginning,  without  the  per- 
petual support  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  divine  moe.**! 

*  The  disciples  of  Auffustin,  in  Gaul,  attacked  the  Semipelagians,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome  them.  The  doctrine  of 
this  sect  was  so  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  generality  of  men,  so  oonformable  to 
the  way  of  thinking  that  prevailed  among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  received 
among  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doctors,  that  neither  the  seal  nor  in- 
dustry of  its  adversaries  could  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress.  Add  to  its  other 
advantages,  that  neither  Augustin,  nor  his  followers,  had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in 
all  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it  as  an  impious  and  pernicious  heresy.'  Motheim. — [Ed.] 


f  *  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians  were  the  five  following  :— 
1.  That  God  did  not  dispense  his  grace  to  one  more  than  another,  m  conse- 
quence of  predestination,  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree ;  but  was  willing  to 
save  all  men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That  Christ  med 
for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ,  and  necessary  to  salvation, 
was  offered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  received  grace,  was  capable  of 
faith  and  holy  desires.  6.  That  man,  bom  free,  was  consequently  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  influences  of  grace,  or  complying  with  its  suggestions.'    MaeUine. 
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agents  to  make  their  actions  morally  good  or  bad ;  since  it  is   ART. 
a  principle  that  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  light  of  nature,  that      ^* 
no  man  is  accountable,  rewardable,  or  punishable,  but  for  that 
in  which  he  acts  freely,  without  force  or  compulsion ;  and  so 
far  all  are  agreed. 

Some  imagine,  that  liberty  must  suppose  a  freedom  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  and  to  act  contrariwise  at  pleasure.  To  others 
It  seems  not  necessary  that  such  a  liberty  should  be  carried  to 
denominate  actions  morally  good  or  bad :  God  certainly  acts 
in  the  perfectest  liberty,  yet  he  cannot  sin.  Christ  had  the 
most  eiudted  liberty  in  his  human  nature,  of  which  a  creature 
was  capable,  and  lus  merit  was  the  highest,  yet  he  coiild  not 
sin.  Angels  and  glorified  saints,  though  no  more  capable  of 
rewards,  are  perfect  moral  agents,  and  yet  they  cannot  sin : 
and  the  devils,  with  the  damned,  though  not  capable  of  further 
punishment,  yet  are  still  moral  agents,  and  cannot  but  sin :  so 
this  indifferency  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  cannot  be  the  true  notion 
of  liberty.  A  truer  one  seems  to  them  to  be  this,  that  a 
rational  nature  is  not  determined  as  mere  matter,  by  the  im- 
pulse and  motion  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  but  is  capable  of 
thought,  and,  upon  considering  the  objects  set  before  it,  makes 
reflection,  and  so  chooses.  Liberty  therefore  seems  to  consist 
in  this  inward  capacity  of  thinking,  and  of  acting  and  choos- 
ing upon  thought.  The  clearer  the  thought  is,  and  the  more 
constantly  that  our  choice  is  determined  by  it,  the  more  does 
a  man  rise  up  to  the  highest  acts,  and  subnmest  exercises  of 
liberty. 

A  question  arises  out  of  this,  whether  the  will  is  not  always 
determined  by  the  understanding,  so  that  a  man  does  always 
choose  and  determine  himself  upon  the  account  of  some  idea 
or  other  ?  If  this  is  granted,  t£en  no  liberty  will  be  left  to 
our  faculties.  We  must  apprehend  things  as  they  are  pro- 
posed to  our  understanding ;  for  if  a  thing  appears  true  to  us, 
we  must  assent  to  it ;  and  if  the  wOl  is  as  blind  to  the  under- 
standing, as  the  understanding  is  determined  by  the  light  in 
which  the  object  appears  to  it,  then  we  seem  to  be  conduded 
under  a  fate,  or  necessity.  It  is,  after  all,  a  vain  attempt  to 
argue  against  every  man's  experience :  we  perceive  in  ourselves 
a  Uberty  of  turning  our  minds  to  some  ideas,  or  from  others ; 
we  can  think  longer  or  shorter  of  these,  more  exactly  and 
steadily,  or  more  slightly  and  superficially,  as  we  please ;  and 
in  this  radical  freedom  of  directing  or  diverting  our  thoughts, 
a  main  part  of  our  freedom  does  consist :  often  objects  as  they 
appear  to  our  thoughts  do  so  affect  or  heat  them,  that  they  do 
seem  to  conquer  us,  and  cany  us  after  them ;  some  thoughts 
seeming  as  it  were  to  intoxicate  and  charm  us.  Appetites  and 
passions,  when  much  fired  by  objects  apt  to  work  upon  them, 
do  agitate  us  strongly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impres- 
sions of  religion  come  often  into  our  minds  with  such  a  secret 
force,  so  much  of  terror  and  such  secret  joy  mixing  with  them^ 
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ART.  that  they  seem  to  master  us;  yet  in  all  diis  a  mim  acts  freely, 
^'  because  he  thinks  and  chooses  for  himself;  and  though  per* 
haps  he  does  not  feel  himself  so  entirely  balanced,  tiuit  1^  is 
inaifferent  to  both  sides,  yet  he  has  still  such  a  remote  liberty, 
that  he  can  turn  himsdf  to  other  objects  and  dioughts,  so 
tiiat  he  can  divert,  if  not  all  of  a  sudden  resist,  the  present 
impressions  that  seem  to  master  him.  We  do  ako  feel  that 
in  many  trifles  we  do  act  with  an  entire  liberty,  and  do  many 
things  upon  no  other  account,  and  for  no  oUier  reason,  but 
because  we  will  do  them:  and  yet  more  important  things 
depend  on  these. 

Our  thoughts  are  much  governed  by  those  impressions  tiiat 
are  made  upon  our  brain :  when  an  object  proportioned  to  us 
appears  to  us  with  such  advantages  as  to  affect  us  much,  it 
makes  such  an  impression  on  our  brain,  that  our  animid 
spirits  move  much  towards  it;  and  those  thoughts  tiiat 
answer  it  arise  oft  and  strongly  upon  us,  till  either  that  im- 
pression is  worn  out  and  flatted,  or  new  and  livelier  ones  are 
made  on  us  by  other  objects.  In  this  depressed  state  in  which 
we  now  are,  tne  ideas  of  what  is  xiseful  or  pleasant  to  our 
bodies  are  strong ;  they  are  ever  £resh,  being  daily  renewed; 
and,  according  to  the  different  construction  of  men^s  blood 
and  their  brains,  there  arises  a  great  variety  of  indinations  in 
them.  Our  animal  spirits,  that  are  the  immediate  organs  of 
thought,  being  the  subtiler  parts  of  our  blood,  are  difiierently 
made  and  shaped,  as  our  blcxxl  happens  to  be  add,  salt,  sweet, 
or  phlegmatic ;  and  this  gives  such  a  bias  to  all  our  indina^ 
tions,  that  nothing  can  work  us  off  from  it,  but  some  great 
strength  of  thought  that  bears  it  down :  so  learning,  chiefly  in 
mathematical  sdences,  can  so  swallow  up  and  fix  one's  thought, 
as  to  possess  it  entirdy  for  some  time ;  but  when  that  amuse- 
ment IS  over,  nature  will  return  and  be  where  it  was,  bdng 
rather  diverted  than  overcome  by  such  speculations. 

The  revelation  of  religion  is  the  proposing  and  proving 
many  truths  of  great  importance  to  our  undorstandim^s,  by 
which  they  are  enlightened,  and  our  wills  are  guided ;  but 
these  truths  are  feeble  things,  languid  and  imabte  to  stem  a 
tide  of  nature,  especially  when  it  is  much  exdted  and  heated: 
so  that  in  fact  we  feel,  tnat,  when  nature  is  low,  these  thous^hts 
may  have  some  force  to  give  an  inward  melancholy,  and  to 
awaken  in  us  purposes  and  resolutions  of  another  kind;  but 
when  nature  recovers  itself,  and  takes  fire  again,  these  grow 
less  powerful.  The  giving  those  truths  of  religion  such  a 
force  that  they  may  be  able  to  subdue  nature,  and  to  govern 
us,  is  the  design  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion.  So 
the  question  comes  now  according  to  the  Article  to  be,  whe- 
ther a  man  by  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  reason,  without 
other  inward  assistances,  can  so  &r  turn  and  dispose  his  own 
mind,  as  to  believe  and  ^  to  do  works  pleasant  and  acceptable 
to  Ood.'    Pelagius  thought  that  man  was  so  entire  m  his 
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lib^rty^  that  there  vas  no  need  of  any  other  ffraoe  but  that  of  ART. 
pardon,  and  of  proposing  the  truths  of  r^;ion  to  men^s  ^- 
knowledge^  but  that  the  use  of  these  was  in  every  man's 
power,  lliose  who  were  called  Semipelagians  thought  that 
au  assisting  inward  grace  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
go  through  all  the  harder  steps  of  religion;  but  with  that  they 
thought  that  the  first  turn  or  conversion  o{  the  will  to  Gocij 
was  the  effect  of  a  man's  own  firee  choice* 

In  opposition  to  both  which,  this  Article  asserts  both  an 
assisting  and  a  preventing   grace.     That  there  are   inward 
assistances  given  to  our  powers,  besides  those  outward  bless- 
ings of  Providence,  is  first  to  be  proved.    In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  true,  there  were  not  express  promises  made  by 
Moses  of  such  assistances;  yet  it  seems  both  David  and 
Solomon  had  a  full  persuasion  about  it.    David's  prayers  do 
every  where  relate  to  somewhat  that  is  internal:  he  prays 
Ood  ^to  open  and  turn  his  eyes;  to  unite  and  incline  lus  P'-cxix. 
heart;  to  quicken  him;  to  make  him  to  go;  to  guide  and^'^^*^* 
lead  him ;  to  create  in  him  a  dean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  Pk!  ii.  lo, 
spirit  within  him.'    Solomon  says,  that '  God  gives  wisdom ;  ii- 
that  he  directs  men's  paths,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  lowl]r.'  aj^^'^  ^' 
In  the  promise  that  Jeremy  gives  of  a  new  covenant,  this  is    '  '    ' 
the  character  that  is  given  of  it ;  ^  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  Jer.  xxri. 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts:   They  shall  all^'^*- 
know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest.'    like  to 
that  is  what  Ezekiel  promises ;  ^  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  £zek. 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  wiQ  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  "'^i-  ^^» 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  wiQ  give  you  an 
heart  of  flesh;   and  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments and  do  them.'    That  these  prophecies  relate  to  the 
new  dispensation  cannot  be  questional,  since  Jeremy's  words, 
to  which  the  other  are  equivalent,  are  cited  and  aj>plied  to  it 
in  the  Episde  to  the  Heorews.    Now  the  opposition  of  the 
one  dispensation  to  the  other,  as  it  is  here  stated,  consists  in 
this,  that  whereas  the  old  dispensation  was  made  up  of  laws 
and  statutes  that  were  given  on  tables  of  stone,  and  in  writ* 
iag,  the  new  dispensation  was  to  have  somewhat  in  it  beside 
that  external  revelation,  which  was  to  be  internal,  and  which 
should  dispose  and  enable  men  to  observe  it. 

A  great  deal  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  concerning  the 
Sjnrit,  which  he  was  to  pour  on  hb  disciples,  did  certainly 
belot^  to  that  extraordmary  effusion  at  Pentecost,  and  to 
those  wonderful  effects  that  were  to  follow  upon  it ;  yet  as  he 
had  formerly  given  this  as  an  encouragement  to  all  men  to 
pray,  that  *  his  heavenly  Father  would  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  }j^^^  **• 
every  one  that  asked  hun,'  so  there  are  many  parts  of  that  his 
last  discourse  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  constant  necessities 
of  all  Christians.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  limit  all  to  that 
time,  as  the  first  words  of  it,  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  ^^^^  x^^- 
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A  RT.  you;'  and  ^because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  ako/  The  prayer 
^-  which  oomes  after  that  discourse,  being  extended  beyond  them 
to  all  that  should  ^believe  in  hb  name  through  their  word/  we 
have  no  reason  to  limit  these  words, '  I  will  manifest  myself 
to  him;  My  Father  and  I  will  make  our  abode  with  him;  In 
me  ye  shall  have  peace ;'  to  the  apostles  only ;  so  that  the 
guiciance,  the  conviction,  the  comforts,  of  that  Spirit,  seem  to 
be  poromises  which  in  a  lower  order  belong  to  ail  Christians. 

Rom.  V.  5.  St,  Paul  speaks  of  ^  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  -/  when  he  was  under  temptation, 

2Cor.xii.  and  prayed  thrice,  he  had  this  answer, '  My  grace  is  8uj£cient 
for  thee;  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  He  prays 
often  for  the  churches  in  his  Epistles  to  them,  that  ^God 
would  stablish,  comfort,  and  perfect  them,  enlighten  and 
strengthen  them  ^  and  this  in  all  that  variety  of  words  and 

Shrases  that  import  inward  assistances.  This  is  also  meant 
y  ^Christ's  living  and  dwelling  in  us,'  and  by  our  being 
2^Cor.  vi  *  rooted  and  grounded  in  him ;'  our  being  ^  the  temples  of 
16.  Grod,  a  holy  habitation  to  him,  through  his  Spirit;'  oiu*  beii^ 

£ph.u.22.  'sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  to  the  day  of  redemption;'  by 
iieb!  iv.  ^  those  directions  to  pray  for  ^  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,' 
16.  and  'to  ask  wisdom  of  God  that  gives  liberally  to  all  men;* 

J-m. i.6.  as  also  by  the  phrases  of  'being  bom  of  God,'  and  'the 
^  Joho  lu.  leaving  his  seed  abiding  in  us.'  These  and  many  more  places, 
which  return  often  through  the  New  Testament,  seem  to  put 
it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  are  inward  communications 
from  God,  to  the  powers  of  our  souls ;  by  which  we  are  made 
both  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  religion,  to  remember  and 
reflect  on  them,  and  to  consider  and  follow  them  more  effiec- 
tually. 

How  these  are  applied  to  us  is  a  great  difficulty  indeed,  but 
it  is  to  little  purpose  to  amuse  ourselves  about  it.  God  may 
convey  them  immediately  to  our  souls,  if  he  wiQ ;  but  it  is 
more  mtelligible  to  \is  to  imagine  that  the  truths  of  religion 
are  by  a  divine  direction  imprinted  deep  upon  our  brain ;  so 
that  naturally  they  must  affect  us  much,  and  be  oft  in  our 
thoughts :  and  this  may  be  an  h3rpothe8is  to  explain  regene- 
ration or  habitual  grace  by.  When  a  deep  impression  is  once 
made,  there  may  be  a  oirection  from  God,  in  the  same  wav 
that  his  providence  runs  through  the  whole  material  world, 
given  to  the  animal  spirits  to  move  towards  and  strike  upon 
that  impression,  and  so  to  excite  such  thoughts  as  by  the  law 
of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  to  correspond  to  it :  this 
may  serve  for  an  hypothesis  to  explain  the  conveyance  of  actual 
grace  to  us :  but  these  are  only  proposed  as  hypotheses,  that 
is,  as  methods,  or  possible  ways,  now  such  uungs  may  be 
done,  and  which  may  help  us  to  apprehend  more  distinctly 
the  manner  of  them.  Now  as  this  hypothesis  has  nothing  in 
it  but  what  is  truly  philosophical^  so  it  is  highly  congruous  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  that  if  our  faculties  are 
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faDen  under  a  decay  and  corruption^  so  that  bare  instruction  ART. 
is  not  like  to  prevail  over  us,  he  should  by  some  secret  me-  ^- 
thods  rectify  this  in  us.  Our  experience  tells  us  but  too  often 
what  a  feeble  thing  knowledge  and  speculation  is,  when  it  en- 
gages with  nature  strongly  assaiilted ;  how  our  best  thoughts 
fly  from  us  and  forsake  us :  whereas  at  other  times  the  sense 
of  these  things  lies  with  a  due  weight  on  our  minds,  and  has 
another  effect  upon  \is.  The  way  of  conveying  this  is  invisi- 
ble ;  our  Saviour  compared  it  to  the  ^  wind  mat  bloweth  where  John  iii.  8. 
it  listeih ;  no  man  knows  whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it 
goes/  No  man  can  give  an  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of 
uie  wind,  and  of  that  force  with  which  the  air  is  driven  by  it, 
which  is  otherwise  the  most  3rielding  of  all  bodies ;  to  which 
he  adds,  '  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  This  he 
brins^s  to  illustrate  the  meanine:  of  what  he  had  said,  that  ^  ex- 
cept  a  man  was  bom  again  of  mter  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  coiild 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ^  and  to  shew  how  real 
and  internal  this  was,  he  adds,  ^  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh  f  that  is,  a  man  has  the  nature  of  those  parents 
from  whom  he  is  descended,  by  flesh  being  understood  the 
fabric  of  the  human  body,  animated  by  the  soul :  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  he  subjoins,  ^  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit  ^  that  is  to  say,  a  man  thus  regenerated  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  comes  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

With  this  I  conclude  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  be 
proved,  that  there  are  inward  assistances  ^ven  to  us  in  the 
new  dispensation.  I  do  not  dispute  whether  these  are  fitiy 
called  grctcey  for  perhaps  that  word  will  scarce  be  found  in 
that  sense  in  the  scriptures ;  it  signifying  more  largely  the  love 
and  fi&vour  of  God,  without  restraining  it  to  this  act  or  effect 
of  it.  The  next  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  there  is  a  prevent^ 
iriff  grace,  by  which  the  will  is  first  moved  and  disposed  to 
turn  to  God.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  churches  that  were  gathered  by  the  apostles,  is 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  riches  and  freedom  of  the  grace  of  God. 
This  is  fully  done  in  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which 
their  former  ignorance  and  corruption  is  set  forth  under  the 
figures  of  Mif^nesSy  of '  being  witiiout  hope,  and  without  God  £ph.  fi.  2, 
in  the  world,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  they  following  3, 12. 
the  course  of  this  world,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  and  being  by  nature  children  of  wrath ;'  that  is,  imder 
wrath.  I  dispute  not  here  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  by  nature,  whether  it  relates  to  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  in  Adam,  or  to  that  general  corruption  that  had  over- 
spread heathenism,  and  was  become  as  it  were  another  nature 
to  them.  In  this  single  instance  we  plainly  see  that  there 
was  no  previous  disposition  to  the  first  preachmg  of  the  gospel 
at  Ephesus ;  many  expressions  of  this  kind,  though  perhajm 
not  of  this  force,  are  in  the  other  Epistles.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  puts  God's  choosing  of  Abraham  upon 
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ART.    this,  that  it  ^vras  ^of  grace^  not  of  debt,  otherwise  Abrahm 

^-       might  have  had  whereof  to  glory/    And  when  he  speaks  of 

Rooi.iv.2.  Ood's  castmg  off  the  Jews^  and  grafting  the  Gentiles  \ipon 

that  stock  from  which  they  were  cut  off^  he  ascribes  it  whdly 

Horn.  zi.    to  the  eoodness  of  God  towards  them^  and  charges  them  ^  not 

^^*  to  be  highminded,  but  to  fear/     In  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 

1  Cor.  i.    thians  he  says,  that  '  not  many  wise,  mighty,  nor  noble,  were 

26. 27. 29.  chosen,  but  God  had  chosen  the  foolish,  the  weak,  and  the 

base  things  of  this  world,  so  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 

Eresenoe  /  and  he  uiges  this  further,  in  words  that  seem  to 
e  as  applicable  to  particular  persons,  as  to  communities  or 
1  Cor. iT.7. churches :  'Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another?  and 
what  has  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now  if  thou 
didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not 
received  it  ?'  From  these  and  many  more  passages  of  the  like 
In.  Izv.  1.  nature  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  '  God 
was  found  of  them  that  sought  not  to  him,  and  heard  of  them 
that  called  not  upon  him ;'  that  is,  he  prevented  them  by  his 
fevoiu*,  while  there  were  no  previous  dispositions  in  them  to 
invite  it,  much  less  to  merit  it.  Froxa  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  like  method  should  be  used  with  relation  to  particu- 
lar persons. 

We  do  find  very  express  instances  in  the  New  Testament 

of  the  conversion  of  some  by  a  preventing  grace :  it  is  said, 

Acuzvi«    that  'God  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  so  that  she  attended 

^^*  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of  Paul/    The  conversion  of 

St.  Paul  himself  was  so  clearly  from  a  preventing  grace,  that 

if  it  had  not  been  miraculous  in  so  many  of  its  circumstances, 

it  would  have  been  a  strong  argument  in  behalf  of  it.    These 

Johniy.6,  words  of  Christ  seem  also  to  assert  it;  'Without  me  ye  can 

16.  vi.  44.  do  nothmg ;  ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  you ;  and  no  man 

Pbihii.  13.  ^^'^  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  has  sent  me  draw 

'  him/    Those  who  received  Christ  were  'bom  not  of  blood, 

nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  the 

will  of  God/     God  is  said  '  to  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 

do  of  his  own  good  pleasure  /  the  one  seems  to  import  the 

first  beginnings,  and  the  other  the  progress,  of  a  Christian 

course  of  life.  So  far  all  among  us,  that  I  know  of,  are  agreed, 

though  perhaps  not  as  to  the  force  that  is  in  all  those  places 

to  prove  this  point. 

There  do  yet  remain  two  points  in  wliich  they  do  not  agree ; 
the  one  is  the  efficacy  of  this  preventing  grace ;  some  think 
that  it  is  of  its  own  nature  so  efficacious,  that  it  never  fails  of 
converting  those  to  whom  it  is  given :  others  think  that  it 
only  awakens  and  disposes,  as  well  as  it  enables  them  to  turn 
to  God,  but  that  they  may  resist  it,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  do  actually  resist  it.  The  examining  of  this  point, 
and  the  stating  tlie  alignments  on  both  sides,  will  belong  more 
properly  to  the  seventeenth  Article.  The  other  head,  in  which 
many  do  differ,  is  concerning  the  extent  of  this  preventing 
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graoe;  for  whereas  such  as  do  hold  it  to  be  efficacious  of  itself^  ART. 
restrain  it  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  elected  and  con-  ^' 
Terted  by  it ;  others  do  believe^  that  as  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  so  Uiere  is  an  universal  grace  which  is  given  in  Christ  to 
all  men,  in  some  degree  or  other,  and  that  it  is  given  to  all 
baptized  Christians  in  a  more  eminent  d^ee ;  and  that  as  all 
are  corrupted  by  Adam,  there  is  also  a  general  grace  given  to 
all  men  in  Christ.  This  depends  so  much  on  the  former  point, 
that  tiie  discussing  the  one  is  indeed  the  discussing  of  both ; 
and  therefore  it  shall  not  be  further  entered  upon  in  this 
place. 
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ART. 
XI. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 

QEb  are  arrountetl  Hig^^ttoutf  before  6oti  onip  for  tf^e  ^rit  of  our 
lortl  anti  dabtour  Sfe^utf  Cf^viit,  bp  ifMt!^,  axitl  not  for  our  oSon 
fjQorfctf  or  9etfcrbtng[tf.  Wl^erefore  ti)at  be  are  |tt!$ti&etr  bp  /iattfi 
onip,  {^  a  motft  faoi^oltiiomt  Sortrine,  an^  berp  full  of  Comfort, 
ni  more  largely  ii  tpfnMt}^  in  ti^e  Iftomtlp  of  Sntfttficatton. 

In  order  to  the  right  understanding  this  Article^  we  mu.t  first 
consider  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  of  which  it  is  made 
up :  which  me  justtficatUm,  faith,  faith  only,  and  good  works ; 
and  then,  when  these  are  rightly  stated,  we  will  see  what 
judgments  are  to  be  passed  upon  the  questions  that  do  arise 
out  of  this  Article.  Just,  or  justified,  are  words  capable  of 
two  senses ;  the  one  is,  a  man  who  is  in  the  favour  of  God  by 
a  mere  act  of  his  grace,  or  upon  some  consideration  not 
founded  on  the  holiness  or  the  merit  of  the  person  himself. 
The  other  is,  a  man  who  is  truly  holy,  and  as  such  is  beloved 
of  Ood.  llie  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament  was 
probably  taken  from  the  term  chasieRm  among  the  Jews,  a 
designation  of  such  as  observed  the  external  parts  of  the  law 
strictly,  and  were  believed  to  be  upon  that  account  much  in 
the  fiEivour  of  Ood;  an  opinion  being  generally  spread  among 
them,  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  external  parts  of  the  law 
of  Moses  did  certainly  put  a  man  in  the  favour  of  God.  In 
m)position  to  which,  the  design  of  a  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  shew  that  these  things  did  not  put  men  in  the 
John  iii.  favouT  of  God.  Our  Saviour  used  the  word  saved  in  opposi- 
^®*  tion  to  condemned;  and  spoke  of  men  who  were  condemned 

already,  as  well  as  of  others  who  were  saved.  St.  Paid  enlarges 
more  fully  into  many  discourses ;  in  which  our  being  justified 
and  the  righteousness  of  God,  or  his  grace  towards  us,  are  all 
terms  equivalent  to  one  another.  His  design  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  to  prove  that  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law  could  not  justify,  that  is,  could  not  put  a  man  under 
the  grace  or  favour  of  God,  or  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is, 
into  a  state  of  acceptation  with  him,  as  that  is  opposite  to  a 
state  of  wrath  or  condemnation:  he  upon  that  shews  that 
Abraham  was  in  the  favour  of  God  before  he  was  circumcised, 
upon  the  account  of  his  trusting  to  the  promises  of  God,  and 
obeying  his  commands ;  and  that  God  reckoned  upon  these 
acts  of  his,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  an  entire  course  of 
Gen.  XV.  6.  obedience ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  '  And  it 
|U>in.  iv.3,  ^as  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.'  These  promises  were 
freely  made  to  him  by  God,  when  by  no  previous  works  of 
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fab  he  had  made  them  to  be  due  to  him  of  debt;  therefore  ART. 
that  covenant  which  was  founded  on  those  promises^  was  the  ^^- 
'justifying  of  Abraham  freely  by  grace/  Upon  which  St.  Paul, 
in  a  variety  of  inferences  and  expressions,  assumes  that  we  are 
in  like  manner  'justified  freely  by  grace  through  the  redemp-  Rom.iU. 
tion  in  Christ  Jesus/  That  (jtoa  has  of  his  own  free  good-  ^* 
ness  offered  a  new  covenant,  and  new  and  better  promises  to 
mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  whosoever  believe  as  Abra- 
ham did,  they  are  justified  as  he  was.  So  that  whosoever 
will  observe  tne  scope  of  St.  PauTs  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  will  see  that  he  always  uses  justifieaium  in  a 
sense  that  imports  our  being  put  in  the  favour  of  God.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  indeed  writ  upon  the  occasion 
of  another  controversy,  which  was,  whether,  supposing  Christ 
to  be  the  Messias,  Christians  were  bound  to  observe  the  Mo- 
saical  law  or  not :  whereas  the  scope  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  to  shew  that  we  are  not  justified 
nor  saved  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  a  mean  of  its  own  nature 
capable  to  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of  God,  but  that  even 
that  law  was  a  dispensation  of  grace^  in  which  it  was  a  true 
faith  like  Abraham's  that  put  men  in  the  favour  of  God ;  yet 
in  both  these  Epistles,  in  which  justification  is  fiilly  treated 
of,  it  stands  always  for  the  receiving  one  into  the  favour  of 
God. 

In  this,  the  consideration  upon  which  it  is  done,  and  the 
condition  upon  which  it  is  offered,  are  two  very  different 
things.  The  one  is  a  dispensation  of  God's  mercy,  in  which 
he  has  regard  to  his  own  attributes,  to  the  honour  of  his  laws, 
and  his  government  of  the  world :  the  other  is  the  method  in 
which  he  applies  that  to  us,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may 
have  such  ends  as  are  both  perfective  of  human  nature,  and 
suitable  to  an  infinitely  holy  Bein^  to  pursue.  We  are  never 
to  mix  these  two  together,  or  to  unagme  that  the  condition, 
upon  which  justification  is  offered  to  us,  is  the  consideration 
that  moves  God ;  as  if  our  holiness,  fidth,  or  obedience,  were 
the  moving  cause  of  our  justification;*  or  that  God  jtutifies 

•  *  Faith  is  the  only  hand  which  patteth  on  Cbriit  unto  justificaiion ;  and  Christ 
the  only  gannent,  which,  being  so  put  on,  covoreth  the  shame  of  our  defiled  natures, 
hideth  the  imperfection  of  our  wons,  preserveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God, 
before  whom,  otherwise,  the  weakness  of  our  fSuth  were  cause  sufficient  to  make 
us  culpable,  yea,  to  shut  us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
absolute  can  enter.* — Hooker, 

*  Justification  is  the  office  of  God  only,  and  is  not  a  thins  which  we  render  unto 
him,  but  which  we  receive  of  him  :  not  which  we  give  to  nim,  but  which  we  take 
of  hsm,  by  his  free  mercy,  and  by  the  only  merits  of  his  most  dearly  beloved  Son, 
our  only  Kedeemer,  Saviour,  and  Justifier,  Jesus  Christ :  so  that  the  true  under- 
standing of  this  doctrine,  we  be  justified  freely  by  faith  without  works,  or  that  we 
be  Justmed  by  (kith  in  Christ  only,  is  not,  that  this  our  own  act  to  believe  in  Christ* 
or  this  our  fiuth  in  Christ,  which  is  within  us,  doth  justify  us,  and  deserve  our  jus- 
tiftcadon  unto  ua  ^for  that  were  to  count  ourselves  to  be  justified  hj  some  act  or 
virtue  that  is  withm  ourselves) ;  but  the  true  understanding  and  meanuig  thereof  is, 
that  although  we  hear  God*s  word  and  believe  it,  although  we  have  faith,  hope, 
charity,  repcmtance,  dread,  and  fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never  so  many 
wiQika  thereunto:  yet  wo  must  renounce  the  merit  of  all  our  said  virtues,  of  faith. 
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ART.  usj  because  he  sees  that  vre  are  truly  Just:  for  thoudi  it  is  not 
^^*  to  be  denied^  but  that  in  some  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
justification  may  stand  in  that  sense,  because  the  word  in  its 
true  signification  will  bear  it ;  yet  in  these  two  Epistles;,  in 
which  it  is  lai^ely  treated  of,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the 
design  is  to  shew  us  what  it  is  that  brings  us  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  to  a  state  of  pardon  and  acceptation :  so  that  juBti- 
/ication  in  those  places  stands  in  opposition  to  accusation  and 
condemnation. 

The  next  term  to  be  explained  is  faith ;  which  in  the  New 
Testament  stands  generally  for  the  complex  of  Christianity, 
in  opposition  to  the  law,  which  stands  as  generally  for  the 
complex  of  the  whole  Mosaical  dispensation.  So  that  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  equivalent  to  this,  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  be* 
cause  Christianity  is  a  foederal  rcdigion,  founded  on  God^s 
part,  on  the  promises  that  he  has  made  to  us,  and  on  the 
rules  he  has  set  us ;  and  on  our  part,  on  our  believing  that 
revelation,  our  trusting  to  those  promises,  and  our  setting 
ourselves  to  follow  those  rules :  the  beUeving  this  revelation^ 
and  that  great  article  of  it,  of  Christ's  being  the  Son  of  God^ 
and  the  true  Messias,  that  came  to  reveal  his  Father's  will^ 
and  to  offer  himself  up  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  this  new  cove- 
nant, is  often  represented  as  the  great  and  only  condition  of 
the  covenant  on  our  part;  but  still  ^bia  faith  must  receive  the 
whole  gospel,  the  precepts  as  well  as  the  promises  of  if^  and 
receive  Christ  as  a  Prophet  to  teach,  and  a  King  to  rule,  as 
well  as  a  Priest  to  save  us. 

By  faith  only,  is  not  to  be  meant  faith  as  it  is  separated 
firom  the  other  evangeUcal  graces  and  virtues ;  but  &itn,  as  it 
is  opposite  to  the  rites  of  the  Mosaical  law:  ifor  that  was  the 
great  question  that  gave  occasion  to  St.  Paul's  writing  so 
AiUy  upon  this  head ;  since  many  Judaizing  Christians,  as 
they  acknowledged  Christ  to  be  the  true  Messias,  so  they 
thought  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  still  to  retain  its  force:  in 
Rom.  iti.    opposition  to  whom  St.  Pftul  says,  that  ^  we  are  justified  by 

28. 
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hope,  charity,  and  all  other  ▼irtues  and  good  deeds,  which  we  either  have  done, 
riiall  do,  or  can  do,  as  thingi  that  be  far  too  weak,  and  insofficient,  wad  imperfect, 
to  deserve  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  jasti&cation ;  and  therefore  we  must  trvst 
only  in  Ood's  mercy,  and  that  sacrifice  which  our  High-priest  and  Sariour  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  Uod,  once  offered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God^ 
grace  and  remission,  as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as  of  aU  actual  siii 
committed  bv  us  after  our  buptism,  if  we  truly  repent  and  torn  unfeignedly  to  him 
again.  So  tnat  as  St.  John  Bapti^  although  he  were  never  so  virtuous  and  godly 
a  man,  yet  in  this  matter  of  for^vinj^  of  sin,  he  did  put  the  people  from  him,  and 
appointed  them  unto  Christ,  njvag  thus  unto  them.  Behold,  yonder  is  the  Lamb  of 
God,  whidi  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worid :  even  so,  as  great  and  as  godly  m 
virtue  as  the  lively  faitii  is,  yet  it  putteth  us  from  itself,  and  remitteth  or  wpointeth 
US  into  Christ,  for  to  have  only  by  him  remission  of  our  sins,  or  justification.  So 
that  our  faith  in  Christ  (as  it  were)  saith  unto  us  thus,  It  is  not  I  that  take  away 
your  sins,  but  it  is  Christ  only,  and  to  him  only  I  send  yon  for  that  purpose,  for- 
saking therein  all  your  good  virtues,  words,  thoughts,  and  works»  and  only  putting 
your  trust  in  Christ'    nomihf  rfthe  Salvation  of  Mankind:  S§eond  Fart, — LEik] 
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tdidk,  without  the  works  of  the  law.'  It  is  plain  that  he  ART. 
means  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  for  he  had  divided  all  man-  ^^' 
kind  into  those  ^  who  were  in  the  law/  and  those  ^  who  were  p^oi.  u. 
without  tiiie  law/  that  is,  into  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Nor  had  St,  12. 
Paul  any  occasion  to  treat  of  any  other  matter  in  those  Epis- 
tles, or  to  enter  into  nice  abstractions,  which  became  not  one 
that  was  to  instruct  the  world  in  order  to  their  salvation: 
those  metaphysical  notions  are  not  easily  apprehended  by 
plain  men,  not  accustomed  to  such  subtilties,  and  are  of 
very  Uttle  value,  when  they  are  more  criticaUy  distinguished: 
yet  when  it  seems  some  of  those  expressions  were  wrested 
to  an  ill  sense  and  use,  St.  James  treats  of  the  same  matter, 
but  with  this  great  difference,  that  though  he  says  expressly 
that  ^  a  man  is  justified  by  his  works,  and  not  by  fidth  only  /  ^^^^  i>- 
yet  he  does  not  say,  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  so  that  he  does  ^^* 
not  at  all  contradict  St.  P^ul;  the  works  that  he  mentions 
not  being  the  circumcision  or  ritual  observances  of  Abraham, 
but  lus  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  which  St.  Fbul  had  reckoned 
a  part  of  the^^^A  of  Abraham:  this  shews  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  contradict  the  doctrine  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  but 
only  to  give  a  true  notion  of  the  faith  tiiBtJtistifies;  that  it  is 
not  a  bare  believing^  such  as  devils  are  capable  of,  but  such 
a  believinff  as  exerted  itself  in  good  works.  So  that  ihe  faith 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  is  the  complex  of  all  Christianity; 
whereas  that  mentioned  by  St.  James  is  a  bare  believing, 
without  a  life  suitable  to  it.  And  as  it  is  certainly  true  that 
we  are  taken  into  the  favour  of  God,  upon  our  receiving  the 
whole  gospel,  without  observing  the  Mosaical  precepts ;  so  it 
is  as  certainly  true,  that  a  bare  professing  or  giving  credit 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  without  our  living  suitably  to  it, 
does  not  give  us  a  right  to  the  favour  of  God.  And  thus  it 
appears  that  these  two  pieces  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
ngntly  understood,  do  in  no  wise  contradict,  but  agree  well 
with  one  another. 

In  the  last  place,  we  must  consider  the  signification  oigood 
works:  by  them  are  not  to  be  meant  some  voluntary  and 
assumed  pieces  of  severity,  which  are  no  where  enjoined  in 
the  gospeX  that  arise  out  of  superstition,  and  that  feed  pride 
and  hypocrisy:  these  are  so  far  from  deserving  the  name  of 
'jood  works  J  that  they  have  been  in  all  ages  the  methods  of 
imposture,  and  of  impostors,  and  the  arts  by  which  they  have 
gained  credit  and  authority.  By  good  works  therefore  are 
meant  acts  of  true  holiness,  and  of  sincere  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  gospel. 

The  terms  being  thus  explained,  I  shall  next  distinguish 
between  the  questions  arising  out  of  this  matter,  that  are  only 
about  words,  and  those  that  are  more  material  and  important. 
If  any  man  fancy  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  tiling  previous  to  justificationy  and  distinct  from  it,  and 
acknowledge  that  to  be  freely  given  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that 
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AKT.  in  consequence  of  this  there  is  such  a  grace  infused^  that 
^^'  thereupon  the  person  becomes  truijjust,  and  is  considered  as 
such  by  God :  this^  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  doc« 
trine  of  a  great  many  in  the  church  of  Rome^  and  which 
seems  to  be  diat  established  at  Trent,  is  indeed  verj  visibly 
different  from  the  style  and  design  of  those  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  this  matter  is  most  rally  opened :  but 
yet  after  all  it  is  but  a  question  about  words ;  for  if  that 
which  they  call  remiasum  of  sins,  be  the  same  with  that  which 
we  call  justification ;  and  if  that  which  they  call  Justification 
be  the  same  with  that  which  we  call  sanctificationy  then  here 
is  only  a  strife  of  words ;  yet  even  in  this  we  have  the  scrip- 
tures clearly  of  our  side ;  so  that  we  hold  the  form  0/ sound 
words,  from  which  they  have  departed.  The  scripture  speaks 
of  sanctification  as  a  thing  different  from,  and  subsequent  to, 
1  Cor.  vi.  justification.  *  Now  ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are 
^''  justified/    And  since  justification,  and  the  being  in  the  love 

and  favour  of  God,  are  in  the  New  Testament  one  and  the 
same  thing,  the  remission  of  sins  must  be  an  act  of  God's 
favour:  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  middle  state  of  being  neither 
accepted  of  him,  nor  yet  under  his  wrath,  as  if  the  remission 
of  sins  were  merely  an  extinction  of  the  guilt  of  sin  without 
any  special  fiivoun  If  therefore  this  remission  of  sins  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  given  freely  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ, 
this  is  that  which  we  affirm  to  be  justificationy  though  under 
another  name:  we  do  also  acknowledge  that  our  natures 
must  be  sanctified  and  renewed,  that  so  God  may  take  plea- 
sure in  us,  when  his  image  is  again  visible  upon  us ;  and  this 
we  call  sanctification ;  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  con- 
stant and  inseparable  effect  of  justification:  so  that  as  to  this, 
we  agree  in  the  same  doctrine,  only  we  differ  in  the  use  of  the 
terms ;  in  which  we  have  the  phrase  of  the  New  Testament 
clearly  with  us. 

But  there  are  two  more  material  differences  between  us :  it 
is  a  tenet  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, if  men  do  not  put  a  bar  to  them,  and  if  Hiey  have  only 
imp^ect  acts  of  sorrow  accompanying  them,  does  so  &r  com- 
plete  those  weak  acts,  as  to  justify  us.*  lliis  we  do  utterly 
deny,  as  a  doctrine  that  tends  to  enervate  all  religion ;  and  to 
make  the  sacraments,  that  were  appointed  to  be  the  solemn 
acts  of  religion,  for  quickening  and  exciting  our  piety,  and  for 
conveying  grace  to  us,  upon  our  coming  devoutly  to  them, 
become  means  to  flatten  and  deaden  us ;  as  if  they  were  of 
the  nature  of  charms,  which,  if  they  could  be  come  at,  though 

*  '  Si  qois  dizerit,  sacrunenU  nova  lecu  non  continere  gntiain,  c^uam  lignifi* 
cant,  aut  gratiam  ipsam  non  ponentibus  ooicem  non  confcrre,  quasi  signa  tantuo. 
externa  sint,  accepts  per  fidem  gratie,  yel  justitia,  et  nots  quidam  Christiana 
professionis,  qnibus  apud  homines  discemuntur  fideles  ab  infidelibus :  Anathema  sit.* 

'  Si  quia  dizerit,  per  ipsa  nova  legis  sacramenta  ex  opere  operato  non  confem 
gratiam,  sed  solam  ndem  divina  promissionis  ad  gratiam  consequendam  sufBcere 
Anathema  sit.*    Cone,  Tridtnt,  canon,  H  decrtt.  &ii0  viii.  Can,  n.  et  viii. — [Ex>. 
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wifli  ever  so  slight  a  preparation^  would  make  up  all  defects.  ART. 
The  doctrine  of  sacramental  justification  is  justly  to  be  reckoned  ^^- 
among  the  most  mischievous  of  all  those  practical  errors  that 
are  in  the  church  of  Rome>  Since^  therefore^  this  is  no  where 
mentioned  in  all  these  large  discoiurses  that  are  in  the  New 
Testament  concerning  justification^  we  have  just  reason  to 
reject  it:  since  also  the  natural  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  make  men  rest  contented  in  low  imperfect  acts,  when 
they  can  be  so  easily  made  up  by  a  sacrament,  we  have  just 
reason  to  detest  it,  as  one  of  the  depths  of  Satan ;  the  ten- 
dency of  it  being  to  make  those  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
which  were  given  us  as  means  to  raise  and  heighten  our  f^  ith 

*  It  is  of  Tital  importance  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  respecting 
the  justification  of  a  sinner  should  be  well  understood ;  for  this  is,  after  all,  the 
grand  distinguishing  difference  between  us  and  the  papacy.  Unacquaintance  with 
this  article  has  led  many  to  charge  upon  the  papal  church  what  she  does  not  receive, 
while  it  has  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  and  power  of  attacking  her  system 
where  it  is  most  Tulnerable ;  thereby  giving  to  the  adversary  an  easy  triumph,  and 
to  true  religion  a  severe  blow.  It  will  not,  Uierefore,  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  here 
point  out,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Hooker,  how  far  wc  agree,  and  wherein  we  differ 
from,  and  protest  against  the  church  of  Rome,  in  this  momentous  question :  *  There  is 
a  glorifyii^  righteousness  of  men  in  the  world  to  come :  as  there  is  a  justifjring  and 
sanctifying  righteousness  here.  The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in 
the  world  to  come,  is  both  perfect  and  inherent.  That  whereby  here  we  are  justified 
18  perfect ;  but  not  inherent.  That  whereby  we  are  sanctified  is  inherent,  but  not  per- 
fect. This  openeth  a  way  to  the  understanding  of  that  grand  question,  which  han^eth 
yet  in  controversy  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome,  about  the  matter  of  iusti^ue 
righteousness.  First,  although  they  imagine,  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and 
Sariour  Jesus  Christ  were,  for  his  honour,  and  by  his  special  protection,  preserved 
dean  from  all  sin :  yet  touching  the  rest,  they  teach  as  we  do,  that  infants  that 
never  did  actually  offend,  have  their  natures  defiled,  destitute  of  justice,  averted 
from  God ;  that  in  making  man  righteous,  none  do  efficiently  work  with  God,  but 
God.  They  teach  as  we  do,  that  unto  justice  no  man  ever  attained,  but  by  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  They  teach  as  we  do,  that  although  Christ,  as  God,  be  the 
efficient ;  as  man,  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  justice :  yet  in  us  also  there  is  some- 
thins  required.  God  is  the  cause  of  our  natural  life,  in  him  we  live :  but  he 
quickeneth  not  the  body  without  the  soul  in  the  bodv.  Christ  hath  merited  to 
make  us  just :  but,  as  a  medicine,  which  is  made  for  health,  doth  not  heal  by  being 
made,  but  by  being  applied,  so,  by  the  merits  of  Christ  there  can  be  no  justification, 
without  the  application  of  his  merit.  Thus  far  we  join  hands  with  the  church  of 
Rome. 

'  Wherein  then  do  we  disagree  ?  We  disagree  about  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
medicine,  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  disease ;  about  the  manner  of  applying  it ;  about 
the  number  and  tne  power  of  means,  which  God  requireth  in  us  tor  the  effectual 
applying  thereof  to  our  souls*  comfort.  When  they  are  required  to  shew  what  the 
rij^hteousness  is  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified :  they  answer,  that  it  is  a  divine 
spiritual  quality ;  whichqu^ty,  received  into  the  soul,  doth  first  make  it  to  be  one  of 
tnem,  who  aie  bom  of  God :  and  secondly,  endue  it  with  power  to  bring  forth  such 
works,  as  they  do  that  are  bom  of  him ;  even  as  the  soul  of  man  being  joined  to  his 
body  doth  first  make  lum  to  be  of  the  number  of  reasonable  creatures ;  and  secondly, 
enable  him  to  perform  the  natural  functions  which  are  proper  to  his  kind;  that  it 
maketh  the  souf  amiid)le  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  regard  whereof  it  is 
termed  grace ;  that  it  purgeth,  purifieth,  and  washeth  out  all  the  stains  and  pollutions 
of  sins ;  that  by  it,  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  we  are  delivered  as  from  sin,  so  from 
eternal  death  and  condemnation,  the  reward  of  sin.  This  grace  they  will  have  to  be 
applied  by  infusion ;  to  the  end,  that  as  the  body  is  warm  by  the  heat  which  is  in  the 
body,  so  the  soul  might  be  righteous  by  inherent  grace :  wnich  grace  they  make  ca. 
pable  of  increase ;  as  the  body  may  be  more  and  more  warm,  so  the  soul  more  and 
more  justified,  according  as  grace  should  be  augmented ;  the  augmentation  whereof 
is  merited  by  c^ood  works,  as  good  works  are  mule  meritorious  by  it.  Wherefore  the 
first  receipt  of  grace  in  their  divinity  is,  the  first  justification ;  the  increase  thereof. 
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Art.    and  repentance, become  engines  to  encourage  sloth  and  im- 
XI.      penitence. 

There  is  another  doctrine  that  is  held  by  many,  and  is  stall 
taught  in  the  church  of  Rome,  not  only  with  approbation,  bat 
favour;  that  the  inherent  holmess  of  good  men  is  a  Hung  of 
its  own  nature  so  perfect,  that,  upon  the  account  of  it,  God  is 
so  bound  to  esteem  them  juat,  and  to  /testify  them,  that  he 
were  unjust  if  he  did  it  not.  They  thmk  l^ere  is  such  a  real 
condiffrdty  in  it,  that  it  makes  men  Gh>d's  adopted  children. 
Whereas  we,  on  the  other  hand,  teach,  that  God  is  indeed 
pleased  with  the  inward  reformation  that  he  sees  in  good  men, 
m  whom  his  grace  dwells ;  that  he  approves  and  accepts  of 

the  second  jnititotioii.  As  grace  may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of  good  works :  so 
it  may  be  diminished  by  the  demerit  of  sins  yenial — ^it  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin. 
In  as  much,  therefore,  as  it  is  needful  in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  the  oth^  to  recoTer, 
the  loss  which  is  made :  the  infusion  of  grace  hath  her  sundry  after-meals ;  for  the 
which  cause,  they  make  many  ways  to  apply  the  infusion  of  fjace.  It  is  applied  to 
infants,  through  baptism,  without  either  faith  or  works,  and  m  them  really  it  taheth 
away  original  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it;  it  is  applied  to  infidels  rad 
wicked  men  in  the  first  justification,  through  baptism  without  works,  yet  not  with- 
out faith ;  and  it  taketh  away  both  sins  acStual  and  original  together,  with  lil  what- 
soever  punishment,  eternal  or  temporal,  thereby  deserved.  Unto  such  as  have 
attainea  the  first  justification,  that  is  to  say  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  it  is  tt>plied 
farther  by  good  works  to  the  increase  of  fonner  grace,  which  is  the  second  justifi- 
cation. Ii  ther  work  more  and  more,  grace  doth  more  increase,  and  Uiey  are  more 
and  more  justified.  To  such  as  diminished  it  by  venial  sins,  it  is  implied  by  holy 
water,  Ave  Mary's,  crossings,  pAP^l  salutations,  and  such  like,  which  serve  for  re- 
parations of  grace  decayra.  To  such  as  have  lost  it  through  mcvtal  sin,  it  is 
applied  by  the  aacrament  (as  they  term  it)  of  penance :  which  sacrament  hadi  force 
to  confer  grace  anew,  yet  in  such  sort,  that  being  so  conferred,  it  hath  not  iJto- 
gether  so  much  power,  as  at  the  first ;  for  it  omj  deanseth  out  the  stain  or  guilt 
of  sin  committed,  and  changeth  the  punishment  eternal  into  a  temporary  satisfactory 
punishment  here,  if  time  do  serve ;  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  endured,  except  it  be 
lightened  by  masses,  wnks  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  such  like ;  or  else 
shortened  by  pardon  for  term,  or  by  plenary  paidon  quite  removed  and  taken 
away.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  man  of  sin.  This  mate  the  church  of  Rome 
doth  cause  her  followers  to  tread  when  they  ask  her  the  way  to  justification. 

'  Whether  thej  speak  of  the  first  or  second  justification,  they  make  it  the  essence 
of  a  divine  quality  mherent,  they  make  it  righteousness  winch  is  m  us.  If  it  be 
in  us  then  it  is  ours,  as  our  souls  are  oars  though  we  have  them  from  Ood,  and  can 
hold  them  no  longer  than  pleaaeth  ifim ;  for  if  he  withdraw  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  we  fiUl  to  dust:  but  the  righteousness  wherein  we  must  be  found,  if  we 
will  be  justified,  is  not  our  own ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  bv  any  inherent 
quality.  Christ  hath  merited  righteousness  for  as  many  as  ai«  founa  in  him.  In 
him  God  fmdeth  us  if  we  be  fiuthfu!,  for  by  ftuth  we  are  incorporated  into  Christ- 
Then  although  in  ourselves  we  be  altogether  sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the 
man  which  is  impious  in  himself,  full  of  iniquity,  fbll  of  sin ;  him  bdng  found  in 
Christ  throuffh  fiuth,  and  having  his  sin  remitted  through  repentance ;  him  Ood 
npholdeth  with  a  ^radoos  eye,  potteth  away  his  nn  by  not  inq>uting  it,  taketh 

3|Uite  away  the  punishment  due  thereunto,  by  pardoning  it,  and  aocepteth  Um  in 
esus  Chnst,  as  perfectly  righteous,  as  if  he  had  fUfilled  all  that  was  commanded 
him  in  the  law  :  shall  I  say  more  perfectly  righteous  than  if  himself  had  fulfilled 
the  whole  law  ?  I  mutt  taiLe  heed  what  I  say :  but  the  apostle  saith,  '*  God  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin :  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  Such  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son 
of  God  himselfl  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  freniy,  or  fury,  whatsoever;  it  is  our 
comfort,  and  our  wisdom ;  we  care  for  no  knowle<k^  in  the  world  but  this,  that 
man  hath  sinned,  and  God  has  suffered ;  that  Godhath  made  himself  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  that  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God.  You  see  therefore  that 
the  diurch  of  Rome,  in  teaching  justification  by  inherent  grace,  doth  pervert  the 
truth  of  Christ,  and  that,  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  received  other* 
wise  than  she  teacheth.* — [Ed.] 
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dieir  ainoerity ;  but  tMt  with  tbis  there  is  still  such  a  mix-  ART. 
ture,  and  in  tins  there  is  still  so  much  imperfection^  that  even      ^^- 
upon  this  account,  if  God  did  straidy  mark  iniquity,  none 
could  stand  before  him :  so  that  even  his  acceptance  of  this  is 
an  act  of  mercy  and  grace.    This  doctrine  was  commonly 
taught  in  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and,  together  with  it,  they  reckoned  that  the  chief  of  those 
works  diat  did  justify,  were  either  great  or  rich  endowments, 
or  excessive  devotions  towards  images,  saints,  and  relics ;  by 
all  which,  Christ  was  either  foi^t  quite,  or  remembered  only 
for  form  sake,  esteemed  perhaps  as  the  diief  of  saints :  not  to 
mention  tiie  impipus  comparisons  that  were  made  between  l^m 
and  some  saints,  and  the  preferences  that  were  given  to  them 
beyond  him.     In  opposition  to  all  this,  the  reformers  b^an, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  at  the  laying  down  this  as  the 
foundation  of  all  Christianity,  and  of  aU  our  hopes,  that  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  merely  through  his  mercy,  by  tiie 
redemption  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  a  firm  be- 
lieving the  gospel,  and  a  claiming  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
the  great  propitiation  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  terms  on 
which  it  is  ofiered  us  in  the  gospel,  was  that  which  united  us 
to  Christ;  that  gave  us  an  interest  in  his  death,  and  thereby 
justified  us.     If,  in  the  management  of  this  controversy,  there 
was  not  so  critical  a  judgment  made  of  the  scope  of  several 
passages  of  St.  Paulas  Episties;  and  if  the  dispute  became 
afterwards  too  abstracted  and  metaphysical,  that  was  the  effect 
of  the  infelicity  of  that  time,  and  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  much  disputing:  therefore  though  we  do  not  now  stand  to 
all  the  arguments,  and  to  all  the  citations  and  illustrations, 
used  by  them ;  and  though  we  do  not  deny  but  that  many  of 
the  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  came  insensibly  off  from 
the  most  practical  errors,  that  had  been  formerly  much  taught, 
and  more  practised,  among  them ;  and  that  this  matter  was  so 
stated  by  many  of  them,  that,  as  to  the  main  of  it,  we  have  no 
just  exceptions  to  it :  yet,  after  all,  this  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation was  a  great  olessing  to  the  world,  and  has  proved 
so,  even  to  the  d^urch  of  Rome ;  by  bringing  her  to  a  juster 
sense  of  the  atonement  made  for  sins  by  the  Uood  of  Christ ; 
and  by  taking  men  off  fit)m  external  actions,  and  turning  thein 
to  consider  tiie  inward  acts  of  the  mind,  faitii  and  repentance, 
as  the  conditions  of  our  justification.    And  therefore  the  ap- 
probation given  here  to  the  homily,  is  onl]^  an  approbation 
of  tile  doctrine  asserted  and  proved  m  it ;  wmch  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  every  particular  of  the  proofs  or  explanations  that 
are  in  it.    To  he  justified,  and  to  be  accounted  nghteous,  stand 
for  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  Article :  and  both  import 
our  being  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  entitied  to  the 
favour  of  God.    These  differ  from  God's  intending  from  all 
eternity  to  save  us,  as  much  as  a  decree  differs  from  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 
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ART.        A  man  is  then  otiiyjfteHfied,  when  he  is  freed  horn  wrath, 
^'*      and  is  at  peace  with  God:  and  though  this  is  freely  offered  to 
us  in  the  gospel  through  Jesus  Christ,  yet  it  is  applied  to 
none  but  to  such  as  come  widiin  those  qualifications  and  con- 
ditions set  before  us  in  the  gospel.    Ihat  God  paidons  «n, 
and  receives  us  into  favour  only  through  the  death  of  Christ 
is  so  fully  expressed  in  the  gospel,  as  was  already  made  out 
upon  the  second  Article,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  of  it, 
if  one  does  firmly  believe,  and  attentively  read,  the  New  TesK 
tament.    Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  it  is  not  offered  to  us 
Gai.T.  6.  absolutely,  and  widiout  conditions  and  limitations.    'Hiese 
Luke  zztv.  conditions  are,  repentarwe,  with  which  renAmon  of  9ins  is  often 
Actsit.daJ^^^^^dy  ^nd  faith^  but  a  ^  faith  that  workedi  by  love,  that 
purifies  the  heart,  and  that  keeps  the  commandments  of  God  f 
such  a  faith  as  shews  itself  to  be  alive  by  good  works,  by  acts 
of  charity,  and  every  act  of  obedience ;  by  which  we  demon- 
strate, that  we  truly  and  firmly  believe  the  divine  authority 
of  our  Saviour  and  ms  doctrine.    Such  a  faith  as  iinajusi^es, 
but  not  as  it  is  a  work  or  meritorious  acticm,  that  of  its  own 
nature  puts  us  in  the  favour  of  Gk>d,  and  makes  us  tndy  JTist; 
but  as  It  is  the  condition  upon  wUch  the  mercy  of  God  is 
offered  to  us  hj  Christ  Jesus ;  for  then  we  correspond  to  his 
Tit.  u.  14^  design  of  coming  into  the  world,  that  ^he  might  redeem  us 
bom  all  iniquity,'  that  is,  justify  us :  and  ^purify  imto  himself 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  f  that  is,  sanctify  us* 
Upon  our  brinring  ourselves  therefore  under  these  qualifica- 
tions and  conmtions,  we  are  actually  in  the  frivourof  God; 
our  sins  are  pardoned,  and  we  are  entitled  to  eternal  life. 

Our  faith  and  repentance  are  not  tiie  valuable  considera- 
tions for  which  Goa  pardons  and  justifies ;  that  is  done  merely 
for  the  death  of  Christ ;  which  God  having  out  of  the  riches 
of  his  grace  provided  for  us,  and  offered  to  us,  justification  is 
upon  those  accounts  said  to  hejree;  there  being  nothing  on 
our  part  which  either  did  or  could  have  procured  it.  But  still 
our  fedth,  which  includes  our  hope,  our  love,  our  repentance, 
and  our  obedience,  is  the  condition  that  makes  us  capable  of 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  redemption  and  free  grace.  And 
thus  it  is  dear,  in  what  sense  we  believe,  that  we  wre  justified 
hoitijreely,  and  yet  through  Christ;  and  also  through /ai/A, 
as  the  conchtaon  mdispensaoly  necessary  on  our  part. 

In  strictness  of  words,  we  are  not  justified  till  the  final 
sentence  is  pronounced ;  till  upon  our  death  we  are  solemnly 
acquitted  of  our  sins,  and  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God ; 
this  being  that  which  is  opposite  to  condemnation :  yet  as  a 
man,  who  is  in  that  state  that  must  end  in  condemnation,  is 
Jobniii.18.  Said  to  be  condemned  already,  and  the  wrath  of  God  is  said 
to  abide  upon  him ;  though  he  be  not  yet  adjudged  to  it :  so, 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  in  that  state  which  must  end  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  God,  is  said  now  to  be  justified,  and  to  be 
at  peace  with  God ;  because  he  not  only  has  the  promises  of 
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that  atate  now  belonging  to  him,  when  he  does  perform  the    ART. 
conditions  required  in  them  5  but  is  likewise  receiving  daily      ^^' 
marks  of  God's  fiavoar,  the  protection  of  his  providence, 
the  ministry  of  angels,  and  the  mward  assbtances  of  his  grace 
and  Spirit. 

This  Ua  doctrmejvil  of  comfort;  for  if  we  did  believe  that 
our  justification  was  founded  upon  our  inherent  justice,  or 
sanctification,  as  the  consideration  on  which  we  receive  it,  we 
should  have  just  cause  of  fear  and  dejection ;  since  we  could 
not  reasonably  promise  ourselves  so  great  a  blessing,  upon  so 
poor  a  consideration :  but  when  we  kiK>w  that  this  is  only  the 
condition  of  it,  then  when  we  feel  it  is  sincerely  received  and 
believed,  and  carefully  observed  by  us,  we  may  conclude  that 
we  are  juHified:  but  we  are  by  no  means  to  think,  that  our 
certain  persuasion  of  Christ's  having  died  for  us  in  particular, 
or  the  certainty  of  our  salvation  through  him,  is  an  act  of 
saving  faUh,  much  less  that  we  are  justified  by  it.  Many 
things  have  been  too  crudely  said  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  given  tiie  enemies  of  the  Reformation  great  advantages, 
and  have  furnished  them  with  much  matter  of  reproach.  We 
ought  to  believe  firmly,  that  Christ  died  for  all  penitent  and 
converted  sinners ;  and  when  we  feel  these  characters  in  our- 
selves, we  may  from  thence  justly  infer,  tiiat  he  died  for  us, 
and  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved 
through  him :  but  yet  if  we  may  fall  from  this  state,  in  which 
we  do  now  feel  ourselves,  we  may  and  must  likewise  forfeit 
those  hopes;  and  therefore  we  must  ^work  out  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling/  Our  believing  that  we  shall  be 
saved  by  Christ,  is  no  act  of  divine  faith ;  since  every  act  of 
faith  must  be  founded  on  some  divine  revelation :  it  is  only  a 
collection  and  inference  that  we  may  make  from  this  general 
proposition,  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  do  truly  repent  and  believe  his  gospel ;  and  from  those 
refijQctions  and  observations  that  we  make  on  ourselves,  by 
which  we  conclude  that  we  do  truly  both  repent  and  believe. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

Of  Good  Works. 

flODbitt  ti^at  Aoolr  WioAi,  UfyU^  are  ti^e  frutttf  of  dTatt^,  anti 
fonoki  afUv  9tt4tiScatton»  cannot  put  abaj;  our  ^ini,  anti 
mtlure  t|e  itbttUs  of  Aotl'if  3tiligment :  jutt  are  ti[)i^  pbaifins 
antr  arrqitable  to  6otl  antr  C^rtKt,  antr  tio  ilpnns  out  nec«M 
iaxUfi  of  a  true  antt  Itbel^  dTattH),  uufomud^  ti^at  bj^  (f^tm  a 
Itbe)^  dFatti^l  map  be  a^  ebttenilp  fuiobnt,  »f  a  Cree  HbtcetneQ 
bp  i|^e  fruit 

That  ^ood  works  are  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation ; 
that  ^  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ^^  is  so  fully 
and  frequently  expressed  in  the  gospel^  that  no  doubt  can  be 
made  of  it  by  any  who  reads  it :  and  indeed  a  greater  dispa- 
ragement to  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  imagined,  than 
to  propose  the  hopes  of  God's  mercy  and  pardon  bardy  upon 
believing  without  a  life  suitable  to  the  rules  it  gives  us.  Tliis 
began  early  to  corrupt  the  theories  of  religion,  as  it  still  has 
but  too  great  an  influence  upon  the  practice  of  it.  What  St. 
James  writ  upon  this  subject  must  put  an  end  to  all  doubting 
about  it;  and  whatever  subtilties  some  may  have  set  up,  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  faith  from  a  holy  life,  in  the  point 
of  justification ;  yet  none  among  us  have  denied  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation :  and  so  it  be  owned  as  ne- 
cessary, it  is  a  nice  curiosity  to  examine  whether  it  is  of  itself 
a  condition  of  justification,  or  if  it  is  the  certain  distinction 
and  constant  effect  of  that  fEdtii  which  justifies.  These  are 
speculations  of  ver^  littie  consequence,  as  long  as  the  main 
point  is  still  maintamed;  that  Christ  came  to  bri$ig  U9  to  God, 
to  change  our  natures,  to  mortify  the  old  man  in  us,  and  to 
raise  up  and  restore  tiiat  image  of  God,  from  which  we  had 
fallen  by  sin.  And  therefore  even  where  the  thread  of  men's 
speculations  of  these  matters  may  be  thought  too  fine,  and 
in  some  points  of  them  wrong  drawn ;  yet  so  long  as  this 
foundation  is  preserved,  ^that  every  one  who  nameth  tiie 
name  of  Christ  does  depart  fit)m  imquity,'  so  long  the  doo* 
trine  of  Christ  is  preserved  pure  in  this  capital  and  funda- 
mental point. 

There  do  arise  out  of  this  Article  only  two  points,  about 
which  some  debates  have  been  made.  1st.  Whether  the  good 
works  of  holy  men  are  in  themselves  so  perfect,  that  they  can 
endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment,  so  that  there  is  no 
mixture  of  imperfection  or  evil  in  them,  or  not  ?  The  council 
of  Trent  has  decreed,  that  men  by  their  good  works  have  so 
fully  satisfied  the  law  of  God,  according  to  the  state  of  this 
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life^  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  them.'i'    The  second  point  is^   ART. 
whether  these  good  works  are  of  their  own  nature  meritorious     ^'^ 

of  eternal  life,  or  not  ?  The  council  of  Trent  has  decreed  that 

they  are :  yet  a  long  softening  is  added  to  the  decree,  import- 
ing,  That  none  ought  to  glory  in  himself,  but  in  the  Lord; 
whose  goodness  is  such,  that  he  makes  his  own  gifts  to  us,  to 
be  merits  in  us :  and  it  adds.  That  because  in  many  things  we 
offend  all,  every  one  ought  to  consider  the  justice  and  severity, 
as  well  as  the  mercy  and  goodness,  of  God;  and  not  to  Judge 
himself,  even  though  he  should  know  nothing  by  Jdmself.  So 
then  diat  in  which  all  are  agreed  about  this  matter,  is,  1.  That 
our  works  cannot  be  good  or  acceptable  to  QoA  but  as  we  are 
asmsted  by  his  pace  and  Spirit  to  do  them :  so  that  the  real 
goodness  that  is  m  them  flows  from  those  assistances  which 
enable  us  to  do  them.  2.  That  God  does  certainly  reward 
good  works :  he  has  promised  it,  and  '  he  is  faithful,  and  can- 
not lie ;  nor  is  he  unrighteous  to  forget  our  labour  of  love.^ 
80  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  happiness  is  the  reward  of 
good  works.  Mention  is  also  made  of  ^  a  full  reward,  of  the  Matt.  z. 
reward  of  a  righteous  man,  and  of  a  prophet's  reward/  3.  That  4i»  42. 
this  reward  is  promised  in  the  gospel,  and  could  not  be  claimed 
without  that,  by  any  antecedent  merit  founded  upon  equality: 
'  Since  our  %ht  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  2  Cor.  iy. 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory/  ^7. 

The  points  in  which  we  differ  are,  1.  Whether  tne  good 
works  of  holy  men  are  so  perfect,  that  there  is  no  defect  in 

•  '  Nilnl  ipns  jnttifieBtif  ampliui  deesie  credendimi  est,  quominus  plene  illis  qui- 
den  operibns,  qos  in  Deo  sunt  facta,  diviiuB  legi  pro  hujus  Tits  statu  satisfecisse, 
et  vitam  etemam  suo  etiam  tempore,  si  tamen  in  gratia  decesserint  consequendam, 
Ycre  promemisse  oeii8eantiir.'-.5laiio  vi.  cap.  xvi. 

*  Si  quia  dixerit  juititiam  acoeptam  non  oonservari.  atqne  etiam  mogeri  coram  Deo 
per  booa  opera;  aed  opera  ipsa  fructos  solummodo  et  signa  esse  justificationis 
adeptas,  non  autem  ipaiua  aagendae  causam :  anathema  sit. — Can,  xxiy.  Sns.  vi. 

'  S  quia  dixerit,  hominis  jottificati  bona  opera  ita  esse  dona  Dei,  ut  non  sint  etiam 
bona  ipalas  jostiieati  merita,  ant,  ipsom  jostificatnm  bonis  operibus,  qosB  ab  eo  per 
Dei  gratiam,  et  Jesu  Christi  meritom,  cigus  yirum  membrum  est,  nunt,  non  yere 
mereri  angmentum  ^[ratiss,  vitam  setemam,  et  ipsius  vitSB  aetemse,  si  tamen  in  gratia 
decesserit,  eonsecntionem,  atqoe  etiam  gloris  angmentum:  anathema  tit.* — Can. 
zxxii.  &■.  Ti. 

'Turn  thee  yet  again,  mdthoashalt  see  greater  abominations  that  they  do.*  The 
fdUowin^,  from  the  same  mfaWible  source  of  truth,  will  shew  that  good  works  not  only 
deserve  mcrease  of  grace  and  eternal  life,  but  that  by  them  we  can  make  satisfiio- 
tion  to  God  the  Fkt&Br ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  not  only  satisfaction  for  oneself, 
bm  actually  for  another  1 1 

'  Docet  prsBterea,  tantam  esse  diTina  mnnificentiiB  largitatem,  ut  non  solum 
pcenis  sponte  a  nobis  pro  tindicando  peccalo  suaceptis,  aut  sac«rdotis  arbttrio  pro 
mensora  delicti  impoaitis,  aed  etiam,  qim  maximom  amoris  aigumentum  est,  tem- 
ponlibns  flagellis  a  Deo  inflictis,  et  a  nobis  patienter  toleratis,  apud  Deum  Patrem 
per  Christum  Jesum  satisfacere  voleamus. *--Senio  xiv.  cap.  ix. 

'  In  eo  vero  summa  Dei  bonitas,  et  dementia  maximis  laodibus,  et  gratiamm 
aetiomboa  pradtcanda  est,  qui  humaass  imbedllitati  hoc  condonavit,  ut  unus  posaet 
pro  altero  satisfacero,  c^nod  quidem  hi:gus  partis  Posnitentia  maxime  proprie  est :  ut 
enim,  c^uod  ad  contritionem,  et  confessionem  attinet,  nemo  pro  altero  dolere,  ant 
confiten  potest ;  ita,  qui  dirina  gratia  prssditi  sunt,  alterius  nomine  possunt,  quod 
Deo  debetur,  persolyero ;  qoara  fit,  ut  quodam  paoto  alter  alterius  onera  portaro 
ndeator.*  Cotecto.  es  decrtto  CondL  TridaU,  ad  Parvch,  De  Ponttentui—QiMB 
ad  veram  nOi^aetwnem  '^quirawtur^  -[Ed.] 
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A  R  T.    them ;  or  whedier  there  is  still  some  such  defect  mixed  with 
^^^     them^  that  there  is  occasion  for  mercy,  to  pardon  somewhat 
even  in  good  men  ?    Those  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome  think  that 
a  work  cannot  be  called  good,  if  it  is  not  entirely  good;  and 
that  nothing  can  please  God  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of 
sin*    Whereas  we,  according  to  the  Article,  belieye  that  human 
nature  is  so  weak  and  so  degenerated,  that  as  far  as  our  natural 
powers  concur  in  any  action,  tliere  is  still  some  allay  in  it :  and 
that  a  good  work  is  considered  by  God  according  to  the  main, 
both  of  the  action  and  of  the  intention  of  him  that  does  it ; 
and  as  a  fs&ker  pities  his  childsen,  so  God  passes  over  the  de- 
fects of  those  who  serve  him  sincerely,  though  not  perfectly. 
Gen.  vi.  5.  ^  The  imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man  are  only  evil  conti- 
pJn  -"'n'  '^^^y  •  ^^  naany  things  we  offend  all,'  says  St.  James :  and 
14/  '"*    '  St. Paul  reckons  that  'he  had  not  yet  apprehended,  but  was 
forgetting  the  things  behind,  and  reaching  to  those  before,  and 
still  pressing  forward.' 

We  see,  in  fact,  that  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  been  com* 
plaining  and  humbling  themselves  even  for  the  sins  of  their 
noly  things,  for  their  vanity  and  desire  of  glory,  for  the  dis- 
traction of  their  thoughts  in  devotion,  and  for  the  affection 
which  they  bore  to  earthly  things.     It  were  a  doctrine  of  great 
cruelty,  which  might  drive  men  to  despair,  if  they  thought  that 
no  action  could  please  God,  in  which  they  were  conscious  to 
themselves  of  some  imperfection  or  sin.    The  midwives  of 
Egypt  yearerf  God,  yet  they  excused  themselves  by  a  lie :  but 
God  accepted  of  what  was  good,  and  passed  over  what  was 
i.xod.  i.2 1 .  amiss  in  them,  and  '  built  them  houses.'     St.  Austin  urges  this 
frequently,  that  our  Saviour,  in  teaching  us  to  pray,  has  made 
this  a  standing  petition,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  as  well 
as  that,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;'  for  we  sin  daily, 
and  do  always  need  a  pardon.     Upon  these  reasons  we  con- 
clude, that  somewhat  of  the  man  enters  into  all  that  men  do : 
we  are  made  up  of  infirmities,  and  we  need  the  intercession  of 
Christ  to  make  our  best  actions  to  be  accepted  of  by  Grod :  for 
PmI.czxz.  ^  if  he  should  stndtly  mark  iniquity,  who  can  stand  before  him  ? 
3»  4.         but  mercy  is  with  him,  and  forgiveness.'     So  that  with  Heze- 
2Chr.zK.kiah  we  ought  to  pray,  that  *  though  we  are  not  pmified  ac- 
18, 19.      cording  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  the  good  Lord 
would  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek  God.' 
The  second  question  arises  out  of  this,  concerning  the  merit 
of  good  works ;  for  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  com- 

J)letely  good,  that  merit  is  founded ;  which  will  be  acknow- 
edged  to  be  none  at  all,  if  it  is  believed  that  there  are  such 
defects  in  them,  that  they  need  a  pardon ;  since  where  there 
is  guilt,  there  can  be  no  pretension  to  merit.  The  word  merit 
has  also  a  soxmd  that  is  so  daring,  so  little  suitable  to  the  humi- 
lity of  a  creature,  to  be  used  towards  a  Being  of  infinite  ma- 
jesty, and  with  relation  to  endless  rewards,  that  though  we  do 
not  deny  but  that  a  sense  is  given  to  it  by  many  of  the  church 
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of  Romey  to  which  no  just  exoeplion  can  be  made^  yet  there  A  RT. 
seems  to  be  somewhat  too  bold  in  it,  especially  when  coiu%-  _J^'_ 
fuiy  is  added  to  it :  and  since  this  may  naturally  give  us  an 
idea  of  a  buying  and  selling  with  Qod,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  this  put  in  practice,  it  b  certain  that  on  many 
respects  this  word  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of.  There  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  man  apt  to  swell  and  to  raise  itself 
out  of  measure,  and  to  that  no  indulgence  ought  to  be  given, 
in  words  that  may  flatter  it ;  for  we  ought  to  subdue  this  tem- 
per by  all  means  possible^  both  in  ourselves  and  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  we  confess  that  there  is  a  disorder  and 
weakness  that  hangs  heavy  upon  us,  and  that  sticks  dose  to 
us,  yet  this  ought  not  to  make  us  indulge  ourselves  in  our 
sins,  as  if  they  were  the  effects  of  an  infirmity  that  is  insepa- 
rable £rom  us.  To  consent  to  any  sin,  if  it  were  ever  so  small 
in  itself,  is  a  very  great  sin :  we  ought  to  so  on,  still  ^  cleans- 
ing ourselves'  more  and  more,  ^nrom  all  filthiness  both  of  2  Cor.  vH. 
the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  and  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  ^' 
of  God.^  Our  readiness  to  sin  should  awaken  both  our  dili- 
gence to  watch  against  it,  and  our  humility  under  it.  For 
diough  we  grow  not  up  to  a  pitch  of  being  above  all  sin,  and 
of  absolute  perfection,  yet  were  are  many  d^ees  both  of 
purity  and  perfection,  to  which  we  may  arrive,  and  to  which 
we  must  constantly  aspire.  So  that  we  must  keep  a  just 
temper  in  this  matter,  neither  to  ascribe  so  much  to  our  own 
worKS  as  to  be  lifted  up  by  reason  of  them,  or  to  forget  our 
daily  need  of  a  Saviour  DOth  for  pardon  and  intercession ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  so  far  to  neglect  them,  as  to  take  no  care 
about  them.  The  due  temper  b  'to  make  our  calling  and  Pbii.ii.i2* 
election  sure,  and  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling}'  but  to  do  'all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  Coi.Ui.  17^ 
ever  trusting  to  him,  and  'giving  thanks  to  God  by  him.' 
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ART. 


ARTICLE  XIIL 

Of  Works  before  Justification. 

BBbrittf  llone  Before  t|e  Arare  of  Cj^rt^,  anti  ti^e  Initptratton  of  f^itf 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  0o)l;  fbrai^mur^  ai  t^tg  itpring  not 
of  jTatti^  fai  StiCftt^  C^riiCft,  mi^er  Ho  ti^ep  malte  men  nuet  to 
rereibe  0race,  or  (ai^  i|^e  ^cj^ooUfiutfiorit  icfas)  Heicferbe  0rare  of 
Congruttp :  Sea  ratfier^  for  ij^at  ti^ep  are  not  tlone  aa  GoH  |ati^ 
commanllell  anH  loflleH  (^na  to  be  Hone,  ioe  tloubt  not  but  $at 
t|^e];  ^abe  ^e  nature  of  i^tm 

Thbbb  is  but  one  point  to  be  considered  in  this  Article^  which 
18^  whether  men  can^  without  any  inward  assistances  from  Grod^ 
do  any  action  that  shaU  be  in  all  its  circumstances  so  good^ 
that  it  is  not  only  acceptable  to  God,  but  meritorious  in  his 
sight,  though  in  a  lower  degree  of  merit.  If  what  was  for* 
merly  laid  down  concerning  a  corruption  that  was  spread  over 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  that  had  very  much  vitiated 
their  Acuities,  be  true,  then  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that 
tmassisted  nature  can  do  nothing  that  is  so  good  in  itself,  that 
it  can  be  pleasant  or  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God*  A  great 
difference  is  here  to  be  made  between  an  external  action  as  it 
is  considered  in  itself,  and  the  same  action  as  it  was  done  by 
such  a  man«  An  action  is  called  good,  from  the  morality  and 
nature  of  the  action  itself;  so  actions  of  justice  and  charity 
are  in  themselves  good,  whatsoever  the  doer  of  them  may  be: 
but  actions  are  considered  by  God  with  relation  to  him.  that 
does  them,  in  another  light ;  his  principles,  ends,  and  motives, 
with  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  action,  come  into  this 
accoimt ;  for  unless  all  these  be  good,  let  the  action  in  its  own 
abstracted  nature  be  ever  so  good,  it  cannot  render  the  doer 
acceptable  or  meritorious  in  tiie  sight  of  God. 

Another  distinction  is  also  to  be  made  between  the  methods 
of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  the  strictness  of  jus- 
tice :  for  if  God  had  suchregard  to_  the  feigned  humiliation  of 


1  Kinn     Ahab,  as  to  grant  him  and  his  family  a  reprieve  for  some  time 
ti.  29.     from  those  jud^ents  " 

2  Kings  X.  and  him ;  and  if  Jehu's  executing  the  commands  of  God  upon 


xii.  29.     from  those  judgments  that  had  been  denounced  against  them 


^'  ^^*  Ahab's  familj^,  and  upon  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  procured 
him  the  blessing  of  a  long  continuance  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
fiamily,  though  be  acted  in  it  with  a  bad  design,  and  retained 
still  the  old  idolatry  of  the  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam ;  then 
we  have  all  reason  to  conclude,  according  to  the  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God,  that  no  man  is  rejected  by  him,  or 
denied  inward  assistances,  that  is  making  the  most  of  his  far 
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cullies^  and  doing  the  best  that  he  can ;  but  that  he  who  is   ART. 
JEdthfiil  in  his  litUe^  shall  be  made  ruler  over  more.  ^ill- 

The  question  is  only^  whether  such  actions  can  be  so  pure, 
as  to  be  free  frx>m  aU  sin,  and  to  merit  at  God's  hand,  as  being 
works  naturally  perfect  ?  For  that  is  the  formal  notion  of  the 
merit  ofcongruity,  as  the  notion  of  the  merit  of  amdigfdty  ir^ 
that  the  work  is  perfect  in  the  supernatural  order. 

To  establish  the  truth  of  this  Article,  beside  what  was  said 
upon  the  head  of  original  sin,  we  ought  to  consider  what  St. 
I^ul's  words  in  the  7^  of  the  Romans  do  import :  nothing 
was  urged  from  them  on  the  former  Articles,  because  there  is 

}*ust  ground  of  doubting  whether  St.  Paul  is  there  speaking  of 
iimself  in  the  state  he  was  in  when  he  writ  it,  or  whether  he 
is  personating  a  Jew,  and  speaking  of  himself  as  he  was  while 
yet  a  Jew.    But  if  the  words  are  taken  in  that  lowest  sense, 
they  prove  this,  that  an  unregenerate  man  has  in  himself  such 
a  principle  of  corruption,  that  even  a  sood  and  a  holy  law 
revealed  to  him,  cannot  reform  it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  '  take  occasion  bora  that  very  law  to  deceive  him,  and  Rom.  vU. 
to  slay  him.'    So  that  all  the  benefit  that  he  receives  even  ^^  i^*  i^- 
from  that  revelation  is,  that  ^  sin  in  him  becomes  exceeding 
sinful ;'  as  being  done  against  such  a  d^ree  of  light,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  is  ^  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin  f  and  that  Ver.  14, 
though  his  understanding  may  be  enlightened  by  the  revela- 
tion of  the  law  of  God  made  to  him,  so  that  he  has  some 
inclinations  to  obey  it,  yet  he  does  not  that  which  he  would, 
but  that  which  he  would  not :  and  though  his  mind  is  so  &r 
convinced,  that  he  '  consents  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,' yet  16, 
'  he  stQl  does  that  which  he  would  not  f  which  was  the  effect 
of  '  sin  that  dwelt  in  him  f  and  from  hence  he  knew,  '  that  ^^' 
in  him,  that  is,  in  his  flesh,'  in  his  carnal  part,  or  carnal  state,  ^^' 
'  there  dwelt  no  good  thing ;  for  ^  though  to  will,'  that  is,  to 
resolve  on  obeying  the  law,  ^  was  present,  yet  he  found  not  a 
way  how  to  perform  that  which  was  good;*  the  good  that  he 
wished  to  do,  that  he  did  not ;  but  he  did  the  evil  that  he 
wished  not  to  do ;  which  he  imputed  to  the  ^  sin  that  dwelt 
in  him.'     He  found  then  a  law^  a  bent  and  bias  within  him, 
that  when  he  wished,  resolved,  and  endeavoured,  to  do  good, 
'  evil  was  present  with  him,'  it  sprung  up  naturally  within  21, 
him ;  for  though  in  his  rational  powers  he  might  so  far  ap- 
prove the  law  of  God  as  to  delight  in  it;  yet  he  found  ^  an-  23, 
other  law*  arising  upon  his  mind  from  his  body,  ^  which  warred 
against  the  law  of  ms  mind,  and  brought  him  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  was  in  his  memSerB  ^  all  this  made  him 
conclude,  that  ^  he  was  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin ;'  and  cry 
out,  '  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  itom.  24, 
the  body  of  this  death  ?'    For  this  ^  he  thanks  God  through  25. 
our  Lora  Jesus  Christ :'  and  he  sums  all  up  in  these  words ; 
'  So  then,  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  Grod,  but 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.' 
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A  R  T.  If  all  this  discourse  is  made  by  St.  Ptol  of  himself^  when 
^^^**  he  had  the  light  which  a  divinely  inspired  law  gave  him,  he 
being  edncatra  in  the  exactest  way  of  that  religion^  both  zea- 
lous for  the  law,  and  blameless  in  his  own  observance  of  it; 
we  may  from  thence  conclude  how  Uttle  reason  there  is  to 
beUeve  that  a  heathen,  or  indeed  an  unregenerated  man,  can 
be  better  than  he  was,  and  do  actions  that  are  both  eood  in 
themselves,  which  it  is  not  denied  but  that  he  may  do ;  and 
do  them  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  no  mixture  or 
imperfection  in  them,  but  that  they  shall  be  perfect  in  a  na- 
tural order,  and  be  by  consequence  meritorious  in  a  secondaiy 
order. 

By  all  this  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  a  man  in  that 
state  can  do  nothing ;  or  that  he  has  no  use  of  his  fiBU^ulties : 
he  can  certainly  restrain  himself  on  manv  occasions ;  he  can 
do  many  good  works,  and  avoid  many  bad  ones ;  he  can  raise 
his  understanding  to  know  and  consider  things  according  to 
the  light  that  he  has ;  he  can  put  himself  in  good  methods 
and  g^od  circumstances ;  he  can  pray,  and  do  many  acts  of 
devotion,  which  though  they  are  all  very  imperfect,  yet  none 
of  them  will  be  lost  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  certunly  will 
never  be  wanting  to  those  who  are  doing  what  in  them  hes,  to 
make  themselves  the  proper  objects  of  his  mercy,  and  fit  sub« 
jects  for  his  grace  to  work  upon.  Therefore  this  Article  is 
not  to  be  made  use  of  to  discourage  men^s  endeavours,  but 
only  to  increase  their  humility ;  to  teach  them  not  to  think  of 
themselves  above  measure,  but  soberly ;  to  depend  always  on 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  ever  to  fly  to  it. 
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ART. 
XIV. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

Of  Works  of  Supererogation. 

ToIunUt;^  Wbxfuit  htfiiUtif  obcr  aitb  Aoht  6oVfi  Commavltimmii, 
ftai^ici  t^tfn  can  Inoritit  of  ^upererosatton,  cannot  bf  taug))t 
ioitl^Ottt  Srroganc]^  anb  impu^.  dTor  bjn  t^tm  mm  bo  titcUtt, 
Cfiat  t|<s  ^^  i^^  ^^I|?  tm^fer  unto  AoTi  aif  mud^  ai^  t^tm  art 
bounb  to  bo :  but  ti^at  t^tjg  Tlo  mort  for  f^ttf  itfaitey  t^^an  of  bounom 
9uij^  bt  req[u{re1l.  Wi^tvtta  Cfyciit  iaiify  plainlp,  bt^tn  gt  f^abe 
llom  an  tl^at  are  commanVeV  to  (ou,  iajt,  WU  are  unprofitable 
^erbantit. 

Thbrb  are  two  points  that  arise  out  of  this  Article  to  be  con«- 
sidered,  1st.  Whether  there  are  in  the  New  Testament  coun- 
sels of  perfection  given ;  that  is  to  say^  such  rules  which  do 
not  oblige  all  men  to  follow  them^  under  the  pain  of  sin;  but 
yet  are  useful  to  carry  them  on  to  a  sublimer  degree  of  per-  Lake  zrii. 
lection,  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  salvation.  2d.  lo. 
Whether  men  by  following  these  do  not  more  than  they  are 
bound  to  do,  and,  by  consequence,  whether  they  have  not 
thereby  a  stock  of  merit  to  communicate  to  others.  The  first 
of  these  leads  to  the  second ;  for  if  there  are  no  such  counsels, 
tiien  the  foundation  of  supererogation  fails. 

We  deny  both  upon  this  ground,  that  the  great  obligations 
of  ^  loving  God  wiUi  all  our  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind.  Matt,  txau 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  which  are  reckoned  by  our  36—40. 
Saviour  the  '  two  great  commandments,  on  which  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,'  are  of  that  extent,  that  it  seems  not 
possdble  to  imagine,  how  any  thing  can  be  acceptable  to  Ood, 
that  does  not  fall  withm  them.  Since  if  it  is  acceptable  to 
Gk>d,  then  that  obli^tion  to  love  God  so  entirely  must  bind 
us  to  it ;  for  if  it  IS  a  sin  not  to  love  Ood  up  to  this  pitch, 
then  it  is  a  sin  not  to  do  every  thing  that  we  imagine  wiU  please 
him :  and,  by  consequence,  if  there  is  a  degree  of  pleasing 
God,  whether  precept  or  counsel,  that  we  do  not  study  to 
attain  to,  we  do  not  love  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  that.  '  It 
seems  a  great  many  in  the  church  of  Rome  are  aware  of  this 
consequence,  and  therefore  they  have  taken  nfuch  pains  to 
convince  the  world  that  we  are  not  bound  to  love  God  at  all, 
or,  as  others  more  cautiously  word  it,  that  we  are  only  bound 
to  vahie  him  above  all  things,  but  not  to  have  a  love  of  such 
a  vast  intention  for  him.  This  is  a  proposition  that,  after  all 
their  softening  it,  gives  so  much  horror  to  every  Christian, 
that  I  need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  confute  it. 

We  are  further  required  in  the  New  Testament, '  to  cleanse  2  Cor.  Tii. 

N 
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A  RT.   oundves  firom  aU  fiUihinfisa  both  of  the  flesh  and  spnt^  peiw 
XtV»    fecting  holiness  m  the  fear  of  God :'  and  to  reckon  owselvea 
1  Cor.fi.   ^^^f  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  and  that  ^weareboug^it  with  a  price;^ 
20.  *       and  that  therefore  ^  we  ought  to  glo^7  him  both  in  our  bodie8> 
and  in  our  spirits^  which  are  his/    These  and  many  m^e  hke 
expressions  are  plainly  precepts  of  general  obligationf  for 
nothing  can  be  set  forth  in  more  positive  words  than  these 
ares  and  it  is  noteasy  to  imagine^  how  any  thing  can  go  b^ 
yond  them ;  for  if  we  are  Christ'a  property^pnrbhaaed  by  himj 
tbm  we  ought  to  apply  onrselves  to  every  thixig  in  which  his 
honour^  or  the  honour  of  his  religion^  can  be  coBcemed,  or 
whida^  will  be  plaasbg  tK>  him* 
Our  Saviour  havii^  diarged  the  Pharisee*  so  often,  for 
iMi.ziiz.  addinf[  80  many  of  their  ordinances^  to  the  laws  of  God,  ^  t^ieh-* 
13.  Matt,  ing  hiB  fear  by  the  precepts  of  men/  and  the  aposUes  oon- 
CoImTu    ^^ii^u^ii%  ^^  ^^  ^  wiiUworship  and  voluntaiy  humility/ 
is.^^  "*  seem  to  belong  to  this  matter,  and  to  be  designed  on  purpose 
to  repress  the  jiride  and  singularities  of  affected  hypocrites. 
^iMtLm.  Our  Saviour  said  to  him  that  asked,  'What  he  should  do 
^^'    *      that  he  mi^ht  have  eternal  life  ? — Keep  the  commandments/ 
These  words  I  do  the  rather  cite,  because  they  are  foUowed 
with  a  passage,  that,  of  all  others  in  the  New  Testament^ 
seems  to  look  the  likest  a  counsel  of  perfection;  for  whw  h^ 
who  made  the  question,  replied  upon  our  Saviour's  an9W€^9 
V«r.M,3i«  that  'he  had  kept  all  these  from  nis  youth  up,^  and  add^ 
'what  lack  I  yet?  to  that  our  Saviour  answeredi '  If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect,  go  sdl  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  pooi^  and 
thoushalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow  JBP>ei' 
and  by  the  words  that  follow,  of  the  difficulty  of  a  'ricl^  man's  en- 
tering into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  this  is  more  fully  explakied> 
The  meaning  at  all  that  whole  passage  is  this ;  Christ  called 
that  person  to  abandon  all»  and  come  and  follow  him»  in  mch 
a  manner  as  he  had  called  his  apostles.    So  that  here  ¥l  no 
counsel,  but  a  positive  command  given  to  that  paiticBukr  pei^ 
son  u{>on  this  occasion.    By  perfect  is  only  to  be  meant  com* 
plete,  in  order  to  that  to  which  he  pretended,  whidi  was  e/er- 
nal  ^fe.    And  that  also  explains  the  word  in  that  periods 
treasures  in  heaven,  another  e3q[>ression  for  eternal  life,  to 
compensate  the  loss  which  he  would  have  made  by  the  safe  of 
his  possessions.    So  that  here  is  no  counse]^  but  a  special 
command  given  to  this  person,  in  order  to  his  own  attuning 
eternal  life. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  this  13  proposed  to 
others  in  the  way  of  a  counsel;,  for  aa  in  cases  eit&r  of  a 
famine  or  persecution,  it  may  come  to  be  to  some  a  ooounandt 
to  sell  all  m  order  to  the  reuef  of  others,  aait  was  in  the  first 
beginnings  of  Chrisfaanity ;  so  in  ordinary  cases  to  do  it,  might 
be  rather  a  tempting  of  Providence  than  a  trusting  to  it,  Son: 
then  a  man  should  part  with  the  means  of  his  subsistence, 
which  God  has  provided  for  him,  without  a  necessary  and 
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preaskig  cxscasion.    Therefore  our  Sovioor's  woltte^  'Sett  tkat    A  R  T; 
y«  haif6^  and  give  alma/  as  they  are  ddiveredin  the  atraia  and     X^^* 
nespemptorineaa  of  a  oommand^  ao  they  must  be  undentood  to  lui^^  „j, 
bind  as  poative  ocHnmanda  do :  not  ao  conatantly  as  a  n€)ga*  3d. 
tive  command  doea^  aince  in  every  minute  of  our  life  that 
binda  t  bat  tiiere  is  a  rule  and  order  in  oar  obeying  poakive 
oommanda.    We  most  not  rest  on  the  sabbaih'Wiijff  if  a  work 
of  neeeaaity  or  ehaiity  calls  oa  to  put  to  our  hands :  we  must 
net  obey  our  porentsm  disobeying  a  public  law:  so  if  we  have 
ftaftiiliea,  or  the  neoeamtiea  of  a  feeble  body^  and  a  weak  con<- 
atitalion^  for  which  God  hath  aupplied  us  imh  that  which  wiU 
afford  us  'food  convenient  for  us/  we  must  not  throw  up  Piot.  xxi 
those  provisions,  ami  cast  ouraehrea  upon  others*     Therefore  ^* 
that  precept  moat  be  moderated  and  ^cpounded,  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  other  rules  and  orders  that  God  has  set  us. 
•  A  distinction  is  therefore  to  be  mlbde  between  tiiose  tilings 
fitft  do  umveisally  and  equally  bind  all  mankind,  and  thoea 
things  that  do  more  apedaUy  bind  aome  aorlsof  m^),and  that 
only  at  aome  time&    There  are  greater  degrees  c^  charity, 
gravity,  and  all  other  virtues,  to  which  the  clergy  for  instance 
aie  more  bound  than  other  men ;  but  these  are  to  them  pre- 
c&f^,  and  not  counsels.    And  in  the  first  be^nnings  of  Christ 
tian^  there  wa«  greater  obligations  laid  upon  all  Christians, 
88  well  as  greater  ^fts  were  bestowed  on  them.    It  is  tru%  in 
the  point  of  marriage  St.  Fted  does  plainly  aUow,  that  audi  aa 
^  marry  do  wefi,  but  that  sudi  as  marry  not  do  better.'    But  i  Cor.  vii. 
die  meaning  of  tiiat  is  not  as  if  an  unmarried  life  were  a  state  ^' 
of  perfection,  beyond  that  which  a  man  is  obliged  to:  but 
oidy  €biif;  that  as  to  the  course  of  lUs  life,  and  ihepreseni 
dutrsn;  and  as  to  the  judgment  that  ia  to  be  made  of  men 
by  tlielr  acttona,  no  man  ia  to  be  thought  to  do  amiaa  who 
wmtrim;  but  yet  he  who  marriea  not,  ia  to  be  judged  to  do 
MUr.    But  yet  inwardly  and  before  God  tlna  matter  ma^  be 
fer  otherwise:  for  he  wno  meariea  not  and  bumay  certaanly 
does  worse  Jthan  he  who  matriea  and  Uve$  ckoBtely.    But  he 
who  findii^  that  he  can  limit  himaelf  without  endangering  hia 
purity;  though  no  law  reatrains  him  from  marrying,  yet  seeing 
that  he  is  like  to  be  tempted  to  be  too  careful  about  the  con^ 
eems  of  this  hfe  if  he  marries^  is  certainly  under  obligations 
to  ff^ow  that  course  of  life  in  which  there  are  fewer  tempta*- 
tions^  and  greater  opportumties  to  attend  on  the  service  of 
God. 

Witii  rebition  to  outward  actions,  and  to  the  judgments  that 
irom  visible  appearances  are  to  be  made  of  them,  some  actions 
may  be  said  to  be  better  than  others,  which  yet  are  truly 
good ;  but  as  to  the  partieidar  obligations  that  every  man  is 
under,  with  relation  to  his  own  state  and  drcumstances,  and 
for  which  he  must  answer  at  the  last  day,  these  being  secret, 
and  so  not  subject  to  the  judgments  of  men,  certainly  every 
man  is  strictiy  oound  to  do  the  best  he  can ;  to  choose  that 

2n 
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ART.    course  of  life  in  which  he  thinks  he  may  do  the  bett  Mrvioes 

^^^-     to  Qod  and  man:  nor  are  these  free  to  him  to  choose  or  not: 

he  is  tinder  obligations^  and  he  sins  if  he  sees  a  more  ezoeUent 

thing  that  he  might  have  done,  and  contents  himself  with  a 

lower  or  less  valuable  thing.    St*  Paul  had  wherein  to  glory; 

for  whereas  it  was  lawful  for  him  as  an  apostle  to  suffer  the  Co* 

rinthians  to  supply  him  in  temporals,  when  he  was  serving  them 

in  spiritual  things ;  yet  he  chose  rather  for  the  honour  of  the 

gospel,  and  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  censure  from  those 

Act!  XX.     who  sought  for  it,  ^  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  not  to  be 

^^^  .      burdensome  to  them/    But  in  that  state  of  things,  though 

18.   '  ***   there  was  no  law  or  outward  obligation  upon  him  to  spare 

2Cor.  xii.  them;  he  was  under  an  inward  law  of  doing  all  things  to  the 

'^*  glory  of  Gk>d :  and  by  this  law  he  was  as  much  bound,  as  if 

uiere  had  been  an  outward  compulsory  law  lying  upon  lum* 

This  distinction  is  to  be  remembered,  between  such  an  obli- 
gation as  arises  out  of  a  man^s  particular  circumstances,  and 
such  other  motives  as  can  be  only  known  to  a  man  himself, 
and  such  an  obligation  as  may  be  fastened  on  him  by  stated 
and  general  rules :  he  may  be  absolutely  free  from  the  latter 
of  these,  and  yet  be  secretly  bound  by  those  inward  and 
stronger  constraints  of  the  love  of  God,  and  zeal  for  his  glory* 
Enough  seems  to  be  said  to  prove  that  there  are  no  counsels 
of  perfection  in  the  gospel ;  that  all  the  rules  set  to  us  in  it 
are  in  the  style  and  form  of  precepts ;  and  that  though  there 
may  be  some  actions  of  more  heroicid  virtue,  and  more  sub- 
lime piety,  than  others,  to  which  all  men  are  not  obliged  by 
equal  or  general  rules ;  yet  such  men,  to  whose  circumstances 
and  station  thev  do  belong,  are  strictly  obliged  by  them,  so 
that  they  should  sin,  if  they  did  not  put  them  in  practice. 

This  being  thus  made  out,  the  foundation  of  works  of  su- 
pererogation is  destroyed.  But  if  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  there  were  such  counseb  of  perfection  in  the  scripture, 
there  are  still  two  other  clear  proofs,  to  shew  that  there  cam 
be  no  such  thing  as  supererogating  with  Grod.  First,  every 
man  not  only  has  sinned,  but  has  still  so  much  corruption 
James m.2.  ^bout  him,  as  to  feel  the  truth  of  that  of  St.  James,  'in  many 
things  we  offend  all.'  Now  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that, 
by  obeying  those  counsels,  a  man  can  compensate  with 
^mighty  God  for  his  sins,  there  is  no  ground  to  think  that 
he  can  supererogate.  He  must  first  dear  his  own  score,  be* 
fore  he  can  imagine  that  any  thing  upon  his  account  can  be 
forgiven  or  imputed  to  another:  and  if  the  guilt  of  sin  is 
eternal,  and  the  pretended  merit  of  obeying  counsels  is  only 
temporary,  no  temporary  merit  can  take  off  an  eternal  ffuilt. 
So  that  it  must  first  be  supposed,  that  a  man  both  is  and  has 
been  perfect  as  to  the  precepts  of  obligation,  before  it  can  be 
thought  that  he  should  have  an  overplus  of  merit. 

The  other  clear  argument  frt>m  scripture  against  works  of 
supererogation  is,  that  there  is  nothmg  in  the  whole  New 
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Testament  that  does  in  any  sort  faTOur  them ;  we  are  always    a  r  t. 
tav^fat  to  trust  to  the  mercies  of  God^  and  to  the  death  and    ^^^* 
intercession  of  Christ,  and  'to  work  out  our  own  salvation  phii.ii.  12! 
with  fear  and  trembUng :'  but  we  are  never  once  directed  to 
look  for  any  help  from  saints^  or  to  think  that  we  can  do  any 
thing  for  another  man's  soul^  in  this  way.    The  Psalm  has  it, 
'  No  man  can  by  any  means  give  a  ransom  for  his  brother's  Ps  xUx.  7. 
soul :'  the  wonb  of  Christ  cited  in  the  Article  are  full  and 
express  against  it. 

The  words  in  the  parable  of  the  five  foolish  virgins  and  the 
five  wise,  may  seem  to  favour  it,  but  they  really  contradict  it  $ 
for  it  was  the  foolish  virgins  that  desired  the  wise  to  give 
them  of  their  oil;  which  if  any  will  apply  to  a  supposed  com- 
munication of  merit,  they  ought  to  consider  that  the  propo- 
sition is  made  by  the  foolish,  and  the  answer  of  the  wise 
villus  is  full  agamst  it:  'Not  so,  lest  tha^  be  not  lenough^^i^^xv. 
for  us  and  you.'  What  follows,  of  bidding  them  'go  to  * 
them  that  seU,  and  buy  for  themselves/  is  only  a  piece  of  the 
fiction  of  the  parable,  which  cannot  enter  into  any  part  of  the 
application  of  it.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  his  'filling  up  that  C»'-*'2< 
which  was  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  his  flesh,  for 
his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church,'  is,  as  appears  by  the 
words  tiiat  follow,  'whereof  I  am  made  a  minister,'  only 
applicable  to  the  edification  that  the  church  received  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  apostles ;  it  being  a  great  coniirmation  to 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  when  Uiose  who  preadied  it 
aufiered  so  constantly  and  so  patiently  for  it ;  by  which  they 
both  confirmed  what  they  had  preached,  and  set  an  example 
to  others,  of  adhering  firmly  to  it.  And  since  Christ  is  related 
to  his  church,  as  a  head  to  the  members,  it  is  in  some  sort 
his  suffering  himself,  when  his  members  suffers  and  that  con- 
formity which  they  ought  to  express  to  him  as  their  head  was 
necessary  to  make  up  the  due  proportion,  that  ought  to  be 
between  the  head  and  the  members.  So  St.  Paul  rejoiced  in 
hii  being  made  conformable  to  Mm:  and  this,  as  it  is  a  sense 
that  the  words  will  well  bear,  so  it  is  certain  they  are  capable 
of  no  other  sense ;  for  if  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles  were 
meritorious  in  behalf  of  the  other  Christians,  some  plain 
account  must  have  been  given  of  this  in  the  New  Testament, 
at  least  to  do  honour  to  Uie  memory  of  such  apostles  as  had 
then  died  for  the  faith.  If  it  is  suggested,  that  the  living 
apostles  were  too  modest  to  claim  it  to  themselves,  that  will 
not  satisfy ;  all  runs  quite  in  a  contrary  style :  the  mercies  of 
God  and  the  blood  of  Christ  being  always  repeated,  whereas 
these  are  never  once  named.  Now  to  imagine  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  of  such  great  use  to  us,  in  which  the  scrip- 
ture should  be  not  only  silent,  but  should  run  in  a  strain 
totally  different  from  it,  is  not  conceivable:  for  if  in  anv 
thing,  the  gospel  ought  to  be  full  and  explicit  in  all  that  which 
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ART.  concerns  our  peice  and  reoonciKatkm  willi  God^  and  Ae 
^^^'    means  of  o«r  escaping  his  wmth^  and  obtaining  Us  fimMH*. 

There  is  another  doctrine  that  does  also  belong  to  dus 
head>  which  is  puq|atorjr,  that  is  not  to  be  entered  on  ba% 
bnt  is  referred  to  its  proper  pkce.  Thus  it  appears,  hoir  ill 
this  doctrine  of  works  of  sapererogation  is  founded ;  and  npon 
how  many  aooonnts  it  is  evidently  ffldse  $  and  yet  npon  it  has 
been  built  not  only  a  theory  of  a  communication  of  those 
merits^  and  a  treasure  in  the  church,  but  a  practice  of  so  foul 
a  nature;  that  in  it  the  words  of  our  Saviour  spoken  to  the 
Mtrkii.  /ews,  ^Mjhouseis  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  mads  it  m 
den  of  thieves/  are  accomjdished  in  a  hish  and  most  scanda* 
lous  mannar*  It  has  htm  pretended  that  tins  was  of  tiie 
nature  of  a  bank,  of  which  the  nope  was  the  keeper;  and  that 
he  ccmld  grant  such  billa  and  assignments  upon  it  as  he 
jdeased:^  this  was  done  in  so  base  and  so  crying  a  manner^ 
that  an  who  had  any  sense  of  probity  in  their  own  chwrsh 
were  ashamed  of  it. 

In  the  primitive  chorch  there  were  very  sevese  mles  aftade^ 
obliring  all  that  had  sinned  publicly  (and  they  were  after* 
wards  applied  to  such  as  had  sinned  secretly)  to  continue  for 
many  years  in  a  state  of  separation  firom  the  saerament^  and 
of  penance  and  discipline.  But  because  all  such  general  mlea 
admit  of  a  great  vanetv  of  circumstances,  taken  firom  men's 
sins,  their  persons,  ana  their  repentance,  there  was  a  power 
^ven  to  all  bishops  by  the  council  of  Nice,  to  shorten  the 
time,  and  to  relax  the  severity,  of  those  canons ;  and  audi 
favour  as  they  saw  cause  to  grant  vras  called  indufpemte* 
This  was  just  and  necessary^  and  was  a  provision  without 
which  no  constatution  or  society  can  be  well  governed.  But 
after  the  tenth  century,  as  the  popes  came  to  take  this  power 
in  the  whole  extent  of  it  into  Iheir  own  hands,  so  they  found 
it  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  great  deaigns  that  they  grafted 
upon  it. 

They  gave  it  high  names,  and  called  it  a  plenary  remissioii, 
and  the  pardon  of  all  sins :  which  the  worid  was  taught  to 
look  on  as  a  thing  of  a  much  hij^er  nature,  than  the  bare 
excusing  of  men  firom  discipline  and  penance.    Purgatoryt 


•  *  Upon  tU  whole  then  H  ii  efulent»  that  Ae  doctrine  of  porgatory  n  of 
heathen  oriffintl;  that  the  ire  of  it  is,  like  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  a  hamdeia 
thing,  whira  no  wiae  man  wonhi  be  afraid  of,  were  it  not  too  often  attended  with 
church  thunderbolts,  persecutions,  and  massacres ;  and  that  it  onl^  serres  to  ^eat 
the  ample  and  ignorant  oat  of  their  mone^,  by  giving  them  bills  of  exchange 
upon  the  other  world  for  cash  nnid  in  thii,  witiiout  any  danger  of  the  bills  return- 
ing protested.*  Meaghet^t  Popuh  Man,  A  Just  eiposore  of  this  iniquitous  trait 
Sc-HEd.] 

t  *  The  doctrine  of  pugaCory  is  the  mother  of  iBdqlgenceB»  and  the  fear  of 
that  hath  introduced  these:  for  the  world  happened  to  be  abused  Hke  the  coun> 
tryman  in  the  fable,  who,  being  told  he  vras  llkAy  to  fall  into  a  delirium  in  his  feet, 
Was  advised  for  remedy  to  take  the  iuice  of  cotton.  He  feared  a  disease  that  wan 
aoC,  and  looked  for  a  cure  as  ridicufons.*    Biikap  TayUr^^ED,] 
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vfss  then  got  to  be  ficmlj  believed,  and  all  men  were  atrangdy  A  B  T. 
posaeased  vith  the  terror  of  it :  ao  9  deliverance  from  pur-  ^  l^- 
gotorjr^  and  by  oonaequenee  an  immediate  admission  into 
hearen^  vaa  taiieved  to  be  the  certain  effect  of  it.  And  to 
support  all  thia^  the  doctrine  of  counsels  qf  perftctum,  of 
wiMvs  of  superelrogaiiony  and  of  the  comnittmca/fofft  of  those 
merits^  waa  set  up ;  and  to  that  thia  was  added^  that  a  trea- 
sure  made  up  of  theses  was  at  the  pope's  disposal^  and  in  his 
keeping.  The  use  that  this  was  put  to^  vaa  as  bad  as  the 
fbiyery  itaelf .  Multitudea  were  by  these  meana  engaged  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Land  to  recover  it  out  of  the  hancu  of  the 
Saracens:  afterwards  they  armed  vast  numbers  against  the 
hei^etics  to  extirpate  them:  they  fought  also  all  those  <|uarrels 
which  their  ambitious  pretensions  engaged  them  in  with  em- 
perors and  other  princes^  by  tlie  same  pay;  and  at  last  they 
set  it  to  sale  with  the  same  impudence^  and  almost  with  the 
same  methoda^  that  mountebanks  use  in  the  venting  of  thw 
secrets* 

This  waa  ao  ^ss  even  in  an  i^orant  aeej  and  among  the 
ruder  sort,  that  it  gave  the  first  nse  to  the  Reformation :  and 
as  the  progress  of  it  was  a  veiy  signal  work  of  God^  so  it  was 
in  a  ^T^at  measure  owing  to  the  scandals  that  this  shameless 
practice  had  given  the  world.  And  upon  this  single  reason  it 
is  that  dkia  matter  has  been  more  rally  examined  than  was 
necessary;  {ot  the  thing  is  so  plain^  that  it  has  no  sort  of 
difficulty  in  it 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin« 

Cl^rii^t  in  tfyt  tmtt^  of  our  ttHtmrf  fota  maVt  Iftt  unto  ta  in 
an  t^ins^  (iin  oitl;  t]pttft)  from  faal^U^  ]^e  hna  cUwAg  frotfer 
ftotf^  in  ^ii  flttf]^  antl  in  iq;iir{t.  At  came  to  be  a  tamb  foiti^ 
out  fllpot,  toi^o,  bp  itamffcf  of  l^tm^elf  onrt  nuiUt,  ii^ouVti  UAt 
afoaj)  ti)e  n^iniet  of  t|)f  SHorte :  an^  £lln,  a^l  At.  John  fmiO^,  toaiE^ 
not  in  ^tm.  But  all  toe  H^t  vtut  (alti^oug^  baptt|r)l  anti  bom 
again  in  €^xiit)  mtt  offrnb  in  manp  tl^ingi^ ;  anti  if  ioe  itfa^  foe 
f^abe  no  iin,  ioe  bectibe  our£lelbe£l,  anb  ti^e  trut)^  iie(  not  in  ui^ 

This  Article  relates  to  the  former^  and  is  put  here  as  another 
foundation  against  all  works  of  supererogation :  for  that  doc- 
trine^ with  the  consequences  of  it^  having  given  the  fir3t  occa- 
sion to  the  Reformation^  it  was  thought  necessary  to  overthrow 
it  entirely ;  and  because  the  perfection  of  the  sidnts  must  be 
supposed^  before  their  supererogation  can  be  thought  on^  that 
was  therefore  here  opposed. 
Heb.?u.        ^ot  Christ  was  'holy,  without  spot  and  blemish,  harm- 
lPet.u.32.1^ss,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  smners;'  that  there  was 
Agi  1.38.  ^ no  guile  in  his  mouth  f  that  he  never  did  amiss,  but  'went 
*™'''^*  about  always  doing  good,'  and  was  as  a  'lamb  without  spot,' 
is  so  oft  amrmed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  can  aamit 
of  no  debate.    This  was  not  only  true  in  his  rational  powers^, 
the  superior  part  called  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
part,  but  also  in  those  appetites  and  affections  that  arise  from 
our  bodies,  and  from  the  union  of  our  souls  to  them,  called 
the  flesh*    For  though  in  these  Christ,  having  the  human 
nature  truly  in  him,  had  the  appetites  of  himger  in  him, 
yet  the  Devil  could  not  tempt  him  by  that  to  distrust  God, 
or  to  desire  a  miraculous  supply  sooner  than  was  fitting :  he 
overcame  even  that  necessary  appetite,  whensoever  there  was 
John ir .34.  an  occasion  given  him  'to  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father:' 
he  had  also  in  him  the  aversions  to  pain  and  suffering,  and 
the  horror  at  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,  which  are 
planted  in  our  natures ;  and  in  this  it  was  natural  to  him  to 
wish  and  to  pray  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him.     But  in 
this  his  purity  appeared  the  most  eminently,  that  though  he 
felt  the  weight  of  his  nature  to  a  vast  degree,  he  did,  not- 
withstanding that,  limit  and  conquer  it  so  entirely,  that  he 
5J***-"^**  resigned  himself  absolutely  to  his  Father's  will:  'Not  my  will, 
^^"^-    but  thy  wiU  be  done.' 

Besides  all  that  has  been  already  said  upon  the  former 
Articles,  to  prove  that  some  taint  and  degree  of  the  original 
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corruption  rei^ains  in  all  men;  the  peculiar  character  of   aht. 
Christ's  holiness  so  oft  repeated^  looks  plainly  to  be  a  dis-     ^^- 
tinction  proper  to  him,  and  to  him  only.   We  are  called  upon 
to  follow  him,  to  leam  of  him,  and  to  imitate  him,  without 
restriction;  whereas  we  are  required  to  'foUow  the  apostles^  iCor.xui. 
only  as  they  were  the  followers  of  Christ:*  and  though  we^^****'^^- 
are  conmianded  '  to  be  holy  as  he  was  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation;'  that  does  no  more  prove  that  any  man  can 
arrive  at  that  pitch,  than  our  being  commanded  ^  to  be  perfect  Matt  v.48. 
as  our  heavenlv  Father  is  perfect  will  prove  that  we  may 
become  as  pertect  as  God  is :  the  importance  of  these  words 
being  only  tiiis,  that  we  ought  in  all  things  to  make  God  and 
Christ  our  patterns ;  and  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate and  resemble  them  all  we  can. 

There  seems  to  be  a  particular  design  in  the  contexture 
and  writing  of  the  scriptures,  to  represent  to  us  some  of 
the  fedlings  of  the  best  men :  for  though  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth are  said  to  have   been  blameless^  that  must  only  be  Luke  i.  6. 
meant  of  the  exterior  and  visible  part  of  their  conversation, 
that  it  was  free  from  blame,  and  of  their  being  accepted  of 
God ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  carried  to  import  a  sinless  purity 
before  God:  for  we  find  the  same  Zachary  guilty  of  mis-Ver.20. 
believing  the  message  of  the  angel  to  him,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  punished  for  it  witib  a  dumbness  of  above  nine 
months'  continuance.     Perhaps  the  Virgin's  question  to  the 
angel  had  nothing  blameworthy  in  it :  but  our  Saviour's  an- 
swers to  her,  both  when  she  came  to  him  in  the  temple,  Lukeii.49. 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  more  particularly  when 
she  moved  him,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  to  fumisn  them  JoIid  u.  4. 
with  wine,  look  like  a  reprimand.    The  contentions  among 
the  apostles  about  the  pre-eminence,  and  in  particular  the 
ambition  of  James  and  John,  cannot  be  excused.     St.  Peter's  Matt. ». 
dissimulation  at  Antioch  in  the  Judaizine  controversy,  and  20.24. 
the  sharp  contention  that  happened  between  Paul  and  Bar- j^*  jSj^' 
nabas,  are  recorded  in  scripture,  and  they  are  both  characters  Acu  xv. 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  penned  them,  and  likewise  39. 
marks  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  even  in  its  greatest 
elevation,  and  with  its  highest  advantages.     So  that  all  the 
high  characters  that  are  given  of  the  oest  men,  are  to  be 
understood  either  comparatively  to  others  whom  they  ex- 
ceeded,  or  with  relation  to  their  outward  actions,  and  the 
visible  parts  of  their  life :  or  they  are  to  be  meant  of  their 
zeal  and  sincerity,  which  is  valued  and  accepted   of  God: 
and,  as  it  was  to  Abraham,  is  imputed  to  tnem  for  rights 
eousness. 

Tet  this  is  not  to  be  abused  by  any  to  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  live  in  sin ;  for  we  may  carry  this  purity  and  perfec- 
tion certainly  very  far,  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  every  sin 
that  we  commit  we  do  plainly  perceive,  that  we  do  it  with  so 
much  freedom,  that  we  might  not  have  done  it ;  here  is  still 
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ART.  jiut  matter  for  humiliation  and  repentance*  By  tins  doctrine 
XV.     our  church  mtends  oidy  to  repress  the  pride  of  vain-glorious 

'  and  hypocritical  men^  and  to  strike  at  we  root  of  that  filthv 

merdiandise  that  has  been  brought  into  the  house  of  6oa, 
under  the  pretence  of  the  perfection^  and  even  the  overdoing; 
or  supererogatingy  of  the  samts. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 
Of  Sin  after  Baptism. 

fhit  €(ny  'HtMp  Hfn  i^fXUnffy  comntittitt  aftir  Sapttom  U  t^ 
ibi  asatntft  t^t  IMg  (B/^tit,  taCti  vxqfwctismAU.  W^erefort 
t^t  grant  of  ripmtamt  to  not  to  be  littiUli  to  iw^  aH  fall  into 
Hitt  aftir  Sapttifm.  Sfter  loe  fiabe  recribrtl  t^t  Aol]^  €ify^fit, 
foe  mag  Vq^iart  bom  grace  fsfbtn,  anb  faQ  into  nia,  fa(Uhg  t^ 
grace  of  6o1i  tot  majn  atiit  again  anlr  amentr  onr  iUb$i.  SiUr 
tj^erefbrt  t^eg  are  to  be  conbemneV,  fool^U^  asqai  ^^  <<ui  no  moct 
itin  at  long  ait  (^  Ube  |iere»  or  )len]»  ^e  place  of  fbrgibentM  to 
nud^  atf  Uvin  repent. 

This  Article^  as  it  relates  to  the  sect  of  the  Novatians  of 
old,  so  it  is  probable  it  was  made  a  part  of  our  doctrine,  upon 
the  account  of  some  of  the  enthusiasts,  who,  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  some  do  in  our  days,  might  boast  their  perfection^ 
and  join  with  that  part  of  the  character  of  a  Pharisee,  this 
other  of  an  unreasonable  rigour  of  censure  and  punislunent 
against  offenders.  By  deadly  m  in  the  Article,  we  are  not 
to  imderstand  such  sins  as  'va,  the  church  of  Borne  are  odled 
mortal,  in  opposition  to  others  that  are  venial:  as  if  some  sins, 
though  offences  against  God,  and  violations  of  his  law,  could 
be  of  their  own  nature  sudi  slight  things,  that  they  d^ierved 
only  temporal  punishment,  and  were  to  be  expiated  by  some 
piece  of  penance  or  devotion,  or  the  communication  of  the 
merits  of  others.  The  scripture  nowhere  teaches  us  to  think 
so  slightly  of  the  majesty  of  God,  or  of  his  law.  There  is  a 
curse  upon  every  one  ^  that  oontinueth  not  in  all  tfainss  whidi  Gal.  m.io. 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  i?  and  Sie  same 
curse  most  have  been  on  us  all,  if  Christ  had  not  redeemed 
us  firom  it:  ^The  wages  of  sin  is  death.^  And  St.  James  Rom.  vi. 
assertfli,  that  there  is  such  a  comjdication  of  aU  the  precepts  ^^ 
of  the  law  of  God,  both  with  one  another,  and  with  the  au* 
thority  of  the  lawgiver^  that  ^  he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  jam.ii.  lo, 
ffuilty  of  alL^  So,  sinoe  God  has  in  his  word  given  us  sudi  n. 
dreaoful  apprehensions  of  his  wrath  and  of  the  ffiiU  of  sin,  we 
dare  not  soften  these  to  a  degree  below  the  majesty  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  the  dignity  of  his  most  holj  laws.  But, 
after  all,  we  are  far  from  the  conceit  of  the  Stoics,  who  made 
all  sins  alike.  We  acknowled^  that  some  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity  may  consist  with  a  state  of  grace;  whidi  is 
either  quite  destroyed,  or  at  least  much  eclipsed  and  douded 
by  other  siiu;,  that  are  more  heinous  in  thdbr  nature,  and  more 
deliberately  gone  about.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word 
deadly  sin  b  to  be  understood  in  the  Article :  for  though  in 
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A  RT.    the  stridness  of  justice  every  sin  is  de^dfy,  yet  in  the  dispen*' 
^^^'    sation  of  the  gospel^  (hose  sius  ai«  only  deaafy^  thatdo deeply 
*  wound  the  oonscienoe^  and  that  drive  away  grace* 

Another  term  in  the  Article  needs  also  to  be  a  little  exr 
plained;  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Gho$t;  ooooeming  which, 
since  there  is  so  severe  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  rightly  understood;  and  that  can  oody  be 
done  by  considering  the  occasion  of  tiiose  words^  as  well  as 
the  words  themselves.  Christ  wrought  such  miracles  in  the 
sight  of  his  enemies^  that  when  there  was  no  room  left  for 
M«tt«  ziL  any  other  cavil^  they  betook  themselves  to  that^  that  ^he  did 
24,31.  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beekebub^  the  prince  of  devils/ 
And  this  was  the  occasion  that  led  our  Saviour  to  speak  of 
the  sin  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  It  was  their 
rejecting  the  clearest  evidence  that  God  could  give  to  prove 
any  thing  by:  the  power  by  which  those  miracles  were  wrought, 
and  which  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  apostles>  is 
called  through  the  whole  New  Testament^  the  Holy  Ohosf^ 
By  which  is  not  to  be  meant  here  the  tlurd  person  of  the 
Trinity,  but  the  wonderful  efiusion  of  those  extraordinary 
gifts  and  powers  that  were  then  communicated,  the  economy 
and  dispensation  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  that  one 
Spirit.  This  was  the  utmost  proof  that  could  be  given  of 
truth :  and  when  men  set  themselves  to  blaspheme  this,  and 
to  ascribe  the  works  of  Christ  to  a  collusion  with  the  Devil, 
they  did  thereby  so  wilfully  oppose  God,  and  reproach  his 
power,  they  did  so  stifle  their  own  conviction,  and  set  Uiera" 
selves  against  the  conviction  of  others,  that  nothing  could  ]>e 
done  further  for  their  conviction ;  this  being  the  highest  de-> 
gree  of  evidence  and  proof:  and  this  was  so  high  an  indignity 
to  God,  when  he  descended  so  far  to  satisfy  their  scruples,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  pardoned ;  as  their  impenitence  and  incredu- 
lity was  so  obstinate  as  not  to  be  overcome. 

Upon  this  occasion  given^  our  Saviour  makes  a  difference 
between  their  blaspheming  him,  and,  instead  of  owning  him 
to  be  the  Messias,  calling  him  a  deceiver,  a  gluttony  and  a 
unue-Ubber;  ot  which,  upon  hearing  his  doctrine^  and  seeing 
his  life,  they  were  stiU  gmlty.  This  was  indeed  a  great  sin^ 
but  jet  there  were  means  Idtof  convincing  them  of  the  truth 
of  his  being  the  great  prophet  sent  of  Grod ;  and  by  these  they 
might  be  so  fur  prevailed  on  as  to  repent  and  beheve>  and  so 
to  obtain  pardon :  but  when  they  had  those  means  set  before 
them ;  when  they  saw  plain  and  uncontested  miracles  done 
before  them ;  and  when,  instead  of  yielding  to  them^  they  set 
up  such  an  opposition  to  them,  which  might  have  been  as 
reasonably  said  of  every  miracle  that  could  have  been  wrought, 
then  it  was  not  possible  to  convince  them.    This  is  an  im- 

5>ious  rejecting  of  the  highest  method  that  God  himself  uses 
or  proving  a  thing  to  us.    The  scorn  put  upon  it,  as  it  flows 
from  a  nature  so  depraved,  that  it  cannot  be  wrought  on,  so 
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it  is  a  sin  not  to  be  pardoned.  AH  things  of  extreme  severity  ART. 
in  a  doctrine  that  is  so  full  of  grace  and  mercy  as  the  gospel  ^^^' 
is^  ought  to  be  restrained  as  much  as  may  be*  From  ttience 
vre  infer^  that  t^ose  dreadful  words  of  our  Saviour's  ought  to 
be  restrained  to  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
ought  not  to  be  carried  further.  Since  miracles  have  ceased, 
no  man  is  any  more  capable  of  this  sin. 

These  terms  being  thus  explained,  the  question  in  the  Arti- 
cle is  now  to  be  explained.    There  are  words  in  St.  John^s 
Epistle,  and  elsewhere,  that  seem  to  import,  that  men  bam  of 
Cfody  that  is  to  say,  baptized  or  regenerated  Christians,  mn  i  John  iii. 
not:  'Whosoever  abideth  in  him,  sinneth  not:  Whosoever ^» ^* '^^ i^- 
sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neitiier  known  him:  Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  for  he  is  bom  of  God.^ 
This  is  again  repeated  in  the  end  of  diat  Epistle,  together  with 
these  words,  '  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.^    As  these  words  seem 
to  import  that  a  true  Christian  sins  not,  so  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  it  is  said  to  be  'impossible  to  renew  again,  by  Heb.Ti.4, 
repentance,  those  who  £edl  away,  after  they  had  been  once  5, 6. 
enlightened,  and  had  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift^  had  been 
macfe  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.'    Upon 
these  expressions,  and  some  others,  though  not  quite  of  their 
force,  it  was,  that  in  the  primitive  church,  some  that  fell  after 
bapt»m  were  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and 
though  they  were  not  cut  oflF  from  all  hopes  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  yet  they  were  never  restored  to  the  peace  of  the  church ; 
fliis  was  done  in  Tertullian's  time,  if  what  he  says  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  piece  of  his  Montardsm. 

But  soon  after  there  were  great  contests  upon  this  head, 
while  the  Novatians  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  believed  it  was  defiled  by  the  receiving  of  apos- 
tates into  it :  though  that  was  not  done  so  easily  as  some  pro- 
posed, but  after  a  long  separation  and  a  severe  course  of  pe- 
nance. Upon  this  followed  all  those  penitentiary  canons  con- 
cerning the  several  measures  and  degrees  of  penance,  and  that 
not  oiuy  for  acts  of  apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  but 
fbr  all  other  crying  sins.  According  to  what  has  been  already 
^d  upon  the  former  Articles,  it  has  appeared,  that  the  sancti- 
ficatioh  of  regenerated  men  is  not  so  perfected  in  this  life,  but 
that  there  is  still  a  mixture  of  defects  and  imperfections  left  in 
them :  and  the  state  of  the  new  covenant  is  a  continuance  of 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  for  as  oft  as  one  sins,  if  he 
repents  truly  of  it,  and  forsakes  his  sins,  there  is  a  standing 
offer  of  the  pardon  of  all  sins ;  and  therefore  Christ  has  taught 
us  to  pray  daily,  *  Forgive  us  our  sins.*  If  there  were  but  one 
general  pardon  offered  in  baptism,  this  would  signify  little  to 
those  who  feel  their  infirmities,  and  the  sins  that  do  so  easily 
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ART.  beset theiii^  BO  apl  to  return  upon  them*  It  it^iili^ no  wtnrfd^r 
^^^'  it  the  enterteinii^  thia  omeeil  brought  in  a  rapenMitbtti  evtov 
in  pnetifie  among;  the  ancient  GhristiBiui^  ol  delayin|[  bap^$i» 
till  deelib;  as  hoping  that  aU  una  weie  then  cutainly  pam 
doned;  a  much  more  dai^garoua  errcMr  diaa  even  the  &m  one 
ci  tnuiting  to  a  death4)ed  repmtaaoe.  For  baptiem  nutght 
hare  been  more  easily  compassed ;  and  there  was  more  offerod 
in  the  way  of  argument  for  building  up<Mi  it,  than  has  beear 
offered  at  for  a  d^ih-bed  rqpaitanoe. 

St*  Peter's  denial^  his  repentance^  and  his  being  restored  to 
kis  apostolical  dignity^  seem  to  be  reocnrded^  V^''^  ^^  tiiis  ac- 
count, to  encourage  us,  even  after  the  most  neinous  oflfenoea, 
to  return  to  Qod^  and  never  to  reckon  our  condition  deq>e*- 
raley  were  our  sins  ever  so  many,  but  as  we  find  our  be«rta 
hardened  in  them  into  an  obstmate  impenitency.  OmrSavioui* 
haa  made  our  pardoning  the  ofiiBnces  that  others  commit  against 
ua,  the  measure  upon  wUch  wemay  expect  pardon  from  God; 
and  he  being  asked  what  limits  he  set  to  the  number  of  l2ie 
fiudts  that  we  were  bound  to  pardon^  by  the  day,  if  seven- 
was  not  enough,  he  carried  it  up  to  scveaty  timeg  asMii,  a  vast 
number^  br  myond  the  number  of  offences  diat  any  man  will 
in  aU  probability  commit  against  another  in  a  day*  But  if 
they  diould  grow  up  to  all  that  vast  number  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety,  yet  if  our  brother  still  'turns  again  and  rqpents/ 
we  are  stul  bound  to  forgive.  Now  since  tms  is  joined  witb 
•  what  he  declared,  that  if  we  pardoned  our  brother  his  offences, 
/our  heavenly  Father  would  also  foigive  us,'  then  we  may  de^ 
pend  v^n  this,  that  according  to  the  sincerity  of  our  repent* 
ance,  our  sins  are  always  foigiven  xui.  And  if  this  is  liie  nature 
of  the  new  covoiant,  then  the  churdi^  which  is  a  society  formed 
upon  it,  must  ]irop<Mrtion  the  rules  both  of  her  communion  and 
censure  to  those  set  in  the  gospel ;  a  heinous  sin  must  glveus ' 
a  deeper  sorrow,  and  higher  degrees  of  repentance;  scandals 
must  also  be  taken  off  and  foigiven,  when  the  offending  per- 
sons have  repaired  the  offence  that  was  ^ven  by  them^  with . 
suitable  degrees  of  sorrow.  St.  Paul^  in  the  beginnings  of 
Christianitv^in  which  it,  being  yet  tender  and  not  wdl  known 
to  the  world,  was  more  apt  to  be  both  blemished  and  cor- 
rupted, did  yet  order  the  Corinthians  to  receive  back  into  their 
communicm  the  incestuous  person,  whom  by  his  own  directkma 

lCor.v.5.thevhad  'delivered  to  Satan ;*  they  had  ezccmmiunicatedhim^ 
and,  by  way  of  vsverse  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured 
out  u{X>n  all  Chxistians,  he  was  possessed  or  haunted  with,  an 
evil  spirit :  and  yet,  as  St.  Paul  declares  that  he  forgave  him^ 
so  he  orders  them  to  forgive  him  likewise ;  and  he  gives  a 
reason  for  this  conduct,  from  the  common  principles  of  pitv 

2  Cor.ii.7.  ^^  j  humanitVy  '  lest  he  should  be  swallowed  up  by  overmucn 
sorrow.'  What  is  in  that  place  mentioned  (mly  in  a  pardcular 
instance,  is  extended  to  a  general  rule  in  the  Eptatie  to  the 
Galatians :  '  If  any  one  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  i^diich  are 


^ipiiihifl reatoie  fitdeb*  a  one  ia  the  spirit  of  me^kncAs^  con*  art. 
nderini^  thjadU^  ksfc  Ihou  aibo  be  tempted,^    Wbeie  both  the    ^^^' 
Wf^pontign  that  is  made,  aiid  the  reason  that  is  given^  do  oai.  vi.  i. 
plainly  insinuate  that  all  men  are  subjeet  to  their  several  infir- 
mities; so  that  every  man  may  be  overtaken  in  &uks«    The 
eharge  given  to  iWoth^  and  Titus  to  ^  rebuke  and  exhort,' 2  Tim.iv.2. 
4oea  surnKMie  that  Christians^  and  even  bishops  and  deacons,  '^i^-  i- 1^. 
wese  subject  to  faults  tint  might  deserve  correction. 

In  that  passage,  dted  out  ol  St.  John's  Epistle^  as  mention  1  john  v. 
is  made  of  a  'sin  unto  death/  for  which  they  were  not  to  I6. 
fray^  so  mention  is  made  both  th^re  and  in  St.  James's 
Bpistle  of  ^sins  for  which  they  were  to  prajr/  and  which  upon  Jam.  v.  15, 
tl»eir  prayers  were  to  be  foigiven*    All  which  places  do  not  ^^* 
only  express  this  to  be  the  tenor  of  tihe  new  covenant,  that 
tlie  sins  of  regeneratfid  persmis  were  to  be  pardoned  in  it,  but 
they  are  also  dear  preoBdents  and  rules  for  the  churdies  to 
follow  them  in  their  discipline*    And  therefore  those  wnrda 
in  St.  John^  that  ^  a  man  born  of  Qod  doth  not  and  cannot 
9%  must  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense,  of  tibeir  not  living 
i»  the  psaetice  of  known  sins;  of  their  not  allowing  tbem* 
selves  in  that  course  of  hfe^  nor  going  on  delibwately  with  it. 

By  the  ^  sin  unto  death/  is  meant  the  same  thing  with  that 
apostasy  mentioned  in  the  6th  of  the  Hebrews.  Among  the 
Jews  some  rins  were  punidied  by  a  total  excision  or  cutting 
eff>  and  tUs  probably  gave  the  rise  to  that  designation  of  a 
'  jun  unto  deatlu^  The  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Ueb.  vL  6. 
do  phdnlv  import  those  who^  being  not  only  baptised,  but 
havinff  also  received  a  share  of  the  extraordinary  efiusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  had  totally  renounced  the  Christian  religion^ 
and  apostatised  from  the  fsith^  which  '  was  a  crucifying  of 
Christ  anew.'  Sudi  apostates  to  Judaism  were  thereby  in- 
volved in  the  crime  and  guilt  of  the  crucifying  of  Christ,  and 
^  the  putting  him  to  open  shame.'  Now  persons  so  apostatii&- 
ing  could  not  be  ren^ired  again  by  repentance,  it  not  being 
possible  to  do  any  thing  tomrd  tfaieir  conviction  that  had  not 
oeen  already  done ;  and  they,  hardening  themselves  against 
all  that  was  offered  for  their  conviction,  were  arrived  at  such  a 
dqpree  in  wickedness,  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  upon 
them ;  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  tned  that  had  not  oeen 
already  tried,  and  proved  to  be  ineflSsctuaL  Tet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  it  was  an  imjust^ble  piece  of  rigour,  to  apply 
these  words  to  all  such  as  had  fallen  in  a  time  of  trial  ana 
persecution;  for  as  they  had  not  those  miraculous  means  of 
conviction,  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  strongest, 
the  sensiblest,  and  the  most  easily  apprehended,  of  aU  argu- 
ments ;  so  they  could  not  sin  so  heinously  as  those  had  done, 
who,  after  what  they  had  seen  and  felt,  revolted  from  the  faith. 

Great  difference  is  also  to  be  made  between  a  deliberate 
sin,  that  a  man  goes  into  upon  choice,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinues \  and  a  sin,  that  the  fears  of  death  and  the  infirmitiea 
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A  R  T.  of  human  nature  betray  him  into,  and  out  of  which  he  quickly 
^^'-  recovers  himself,  and  for  which  he  mourns  bitterly.  There 
was  no  reason  to  apply  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament 
against  the  wicked  apostates  of  that  time,  to  those  who  were 
overcome  in  the  persecution.  The  latter  sinned  grievously; 
yet  it  was  not  in  the  same  kind,  nor  are  they  in  any  sort  to 
be  compared  to  the  former.  All  affectations  of  excessive 
severity  look  like  pharisaical  hypocrisy;  whereas  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  is  made  up  of  humility  and  charity,  will  make 
us  look  so  severely  to  ourselves,  that  on  that  very  account 
we  will  be  gentle  even  to  the  feilings  of  others. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  ought  to  endeavour  to 
conform  herself  so  far  to  her  Head,  and  to  his  doctrine,  as  to 
2TheM.iii.^note  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel,  and  to  have  no  com- 
6, 14,  ifi.  pi^^y  ^^.jj  them,  that  they  may  oe  ashamed ;  yet  not  so  as  to 
hate  such  a  one,  or  count  him  as  an  enemy,  but  to  admonish 
him  as  a  brother.'  Into  what  n^lect  or  prostitution  soever 
any  church  may  have  fallen  in  tMs  great  point  of  separating 
oronders,  of  making  them  ashamed,  and  of  keeping  others 
firom  being  corrupted  with  their  ill  example  and  bad  influence, 
that  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  very  great  defect  and  blemish. 
The  church  of  Rome  had  sladcened  aU  the  ancient  rules  of 
discipline,  and  had  perverted  this  matter  in  a  most  scandalous 
manner;  and  the  worid  is  now  sunk  into  so  much  corruption, 
and  to  such  a  contempt  of  holy  things,  that  it  is  much  more 
easy  here  to  find  matter  for  lamentation,  than  to  see  how  to 
remedy  or  correct  it. 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 
Of  Predestination  and  Election. 

Dre)yeiStinat{im  to  UU  ii  t^t  idtrlaitttng  putfOU  of  Ao)y,  toj^rribp 
(before  ^z  fottn)lattoni{  of  ti)e  QBIorQl  liiere  laftf)  l^e  f^att^  ron^ 
f{tantl|^  tiecreetl  hfH  !S)t$f  Couni^el,  i^ecret  to  ui,  to  tleltber  from  curiae 
antl  lyamnation^  if^oiz  lol^om  |)e  |)at|)  ci^offen  in  Ci^nitt  out  of 
manitmtli  anil  to  bring  t^tm  bp  C^rtitt  unto  eberlai^ttng  i^alba^ 
tton  atf  bei^i^eld  matle  to  f^onour.  Sffi^erefore  ti)ep  \xi1)ici^  be  enHueH 

'  fott|  Ho  excellent  a  benefit  of  AoH^  be  ealle)!  accorlitng  to  6oti*a 
jfuxfoit,  bp  l^to  Spirit  tooriting  in  ^m  i^eaiton.  C|)e|^  t|^roug$ 
grace  obep  tijie  calUng»  t^tfn  be  juitfttfiely  freelp^  t|^q^  be  matle  AoniK 
of  6otl  bp  Stioption,  tf^ep  be  maHe  Itiu  (^t  image  o{  ^ia  onip 
begotten  Aon  9ei^ui^  C^tiit:  C^ep  foalit  religiouKlp  in  gooH 
inoritit,  anti  at  lengi|)  bp  AoH'i^  merrp  Q^ep  attain  to  eberlastiirg 
felicitp. 

9ii  a^t  goMp  contftHeration  of  SreHeitttnation  mti  out  ttlertion  in 
Cf^ritft  id  full  of  irtoeet,  pleaitant,  anH  unitpeaitable  comfort  to 
gotllp  pertfonit,  anH  intif  ai  feel  in  t|)emi{eIbeH  tf^c  foorbing  of  ti)e 
Spirit  of  €l)riit,  mortifying  tj^e  foorlhit  of  tl^e  iflzAf,  RvCn  t^zix 
earti^Ip  memberit,  an)l  tlrabiing  up  tij^eir  minti  to  |)ig^  avCU  fiea^r 
benip  tl^ingtf,  atf  loell  becaui^e  it  }iott^  greatip  eittabli^  atCn  cotif 
firm  t|eir  jTaitf)  of  eternal  j^<iIbation  to  be  enjopell  tj^rougi^ 
C^riitt,  ta  bzcavaz  it  Hot^  ferbcntlp  kintlle  tl^eir  lobe  toloartlit 
60)1 :  Ao  for  curiouft  anH  carnal  peri^onit,  lacbing  t||e  Spirit  of 
Cf^ri^ty  to  liabe  continuallp  before  tl)ziv  £pei^  t|)e  Sentence  of 
AoH'i^  Stetleittination,  ii  a  moitt  tlangeroutf  Holonfan,  lD|)erebp 
t||e  Sebil  Hotiji  tf^ruitt  ti^em  eit|^er  into  tiei^peration,  or  into  loretcj^ir 
Izifittzii  of  moi^t  unclean  libing,  no  Izii  perilous  tf^an  tleftpe^ 
ration. 

jTurtl^ermore,  QHe  muftt  receibe  6oVii  promiitenl  in  iu^  b)ii^e»  ta 
tl^ep  be  generallp  M  tott^  to  u4  in  |)olp  Scripture:  finis  in  our 
toinffi,  ^at  mm  of  Ao)l  in  to  be  foUobietl,  loi^icll^  foe  |)abe 
erpreiti^lp  Heclaretl  unto  nn  in  tfyz  WAottl  of  AoH. 

There  are  many  things  in  several  of  the  other  Articles  which 
depend  upon  this ;  and  therefore  I  will  explain  it  more  fully : 
for  as  this  has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  the  sub- 
tilest,  and  indeed  the  most  intricate,  of  all  the  questions  in 
divinity ;  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  and  examine  it  as 
fully  as  the  importance  and  difficulties  of  it  do  require.  In 
treating  of  it,  I  shall, 

First,  State  the  question,  together  with  the  consequences, 
that  arise  out  of  it. 

o 
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Y  vi7'       Secondly,  Give  an  account  of  the  differences  that  have  arisen 
^^^^     upon  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  set  out  tiie  strength  of  the  opinions  of 
the  contending  parties,  with  all  possible  impartiality  and  ex-> 
actness. 

Fourthly,  I  shall  shew  how  far  they  agree,  and  how  far  they 
differ ;  and  shall  shew  what  reason  there  is  for  bearing  with 
one  another's  opinions  in  these  matters ;  and  in  the 

Fifth  and  last  place,  I  shall  consider  how  &r  we  of  tiiis 
church  are  determmed  by  this  Article,  and  how  far  we  are  at 
liberty  to  follow  any  of  those  different  opinions. 

The  whole  controversy  may  be  reduced  to  this  single  point 
as  its  head  and  source :  Upon  what  views  did  God  form  his 
purposes  and  decrees  concerning  mankind  ?  Whetiher  he  did 
it  merely  upon  a  design  of  advancing  his  own  glory,  and  for 
manifesting  his  own  attributes,  in  order  to  which  he  settled 
the  great  and  universal  scheme  of  his  whole  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ?  Or  whether  he  considered  all  the  free  motions  of 
those  rational  agents  that  he  did  intend  to  create,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  he  foresaw  they  would  choose  and  do,  in  all  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  he  might  put  them,  formed 
his  decrees  ?  Here  the  controversy  begins :  and  when  this 
is  settled,  the  three  main  questions  that  arise  out  of  it  will  be 
soon  determined. 

The  first  is,  whether  both  God  and  Christ  intended  that 
Christ  should  only  die  for  that  particular  number  whom  God 
intended  to  save  ?  Or  whether  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
die  for  all,  so  that  every  man  that  would,  might  have  the  be- 
nefit of  his  death,  and  that  no  man  was  excluded  from  it,  but 
because  he  willing  rejected  it? 

The  second  is.  Whether  those  assistances,  that  Gk>d  gives 
to  men  to  enable  them  to  obey  him,  are  of  their  own  nature 
so  efficacious  and  irresistible,  that  they  never  fiidl  of  producing 
the  effect  for  which  they  are  given  ?  Or  whether  they  are 
only  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  obey  God ;  so  that  their 
efficacy  comes  from  the  freedom  of  the  will,  that  either  may 
co-operate  with  them,  or  may  not,  as  it  pleases  ? 

The  third  is.  Whether  such  persons  do,  and  must  certainly 
persevere  to  whom  such  grace  is  given  ?  Or,  whether  liiey 
may  not  fall  away  both  entirely  and  finally  from  that  state  ? 

There  are  also  other  questions  concerning  the  true  notion 
of  liberty,  concerning  the  feebleness  of  our  powers  in  tiiia 
lapsed  state,  with  several  lesser  ones ;  all  which  do  necessarily 
take  their  determination  from  the  decision  of  the  fiirst  and 
main  question ;  about  which  there  are  four  opinions. 

The  first  is  of  those  commonly  called  Supralapsarians,  who 
think  that  God  does  only  consider  his  own  glory  in  all  that  he 
does :  and  that  whatever  is  done  arises,  as  from  its  first  cause, 
from  the  decree  of  Grod :  that  in  this  decree  God,  considering 
only  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  intended  to  make  the 
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worlds  to  put  a  race  of  men  in  it,  to  constitute  them  under  A  K  T. 
Adam  as  their  fountain  and  head ;  that  he  decreed  Adam's  ^^^^' 
sin,  the  lapse  of  his  posterity,  and  Christ's  death,  together 
with  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  such  men  as  should  be 
most  for  his  own  glory :  that  to  those  who  were  to  be  saved 
he  decreed  to  give  such  efficacious  assdstances,  as  should  cer- 
tainly put  them  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  to  those  whom 
he  rejected  he  decreed  to  rive  such  assistances  and  means 
only  as  should  render  them  mexcusable :  that  all  men  do  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  grace,  or  of  sin,  and  shall  be  saved  or 
damned,  according  to  that  first  decree:  so  that  God  views 
himself  only,  and  m  that  view  he  designs  all  things  singly  for 
his  own  glory,  and  for  the  manifesting  of  his  own  attnbutes. 

The  second  opinion  is  of  those  called  the  Sublapsarians, 
who  say,  that  Aoam  having  sinned  fireely,  and  his  sm  being 
imputea  to  all  his  posterity,  God  did  consider  mankind,  thus 
lost,  with  an  eye  of  pity ;  and,  havine  designed  to  rescue  a 
great  number  out  of  this  lost  state,  he  decreed  to  send  his 
Son  to  die  for  them,  to  accept  of  his  death  on  their  account^ 
and  to  give  them  such  assistances  as  should  be  effectual  both 
to  convert  them  to  him,  and  to  make  them  persevere  to  the 
end :  but  for  the  rest,  he  framed  no  positive  act  about  them, 
only  he  left  them  in  that  lapsed  state,  without  intending  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death,  or  of  efficacious 
ana  persevering  assistances. 

The  third  opinion  is  of  those  who  are  called  Remonstrants, 
Arminians,*  or  Universalists,  who  think  that  God  intended  to 
create  all  men  finee,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  the 
use  that  they  should  make  of  their  liberty :  that  therefore  he, 
foreseeing  how  every  one  would  use  it,  did,  upon  that,  decree 
all  things  that  concerned  them  in  thb  life,  together  with  their 
salvation  and  damnation  in  the  .next :  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men ;  that  sufficient  assistances  are  given  to  every  man,  but 
that  all  men  may  choose  whether  they  will  use  them,  and  per- 
severe in  them,  or  not. 

Tlie  fourth  opinion  is  of  the  Socinians,t  who  deny  the  cer- 
tain prescience  of  future  contingencies;  and  therefore  they 
think  the  decrees  of  God  from  all  eternity  were  only  general ; 
that  sudi  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel  shall  be  saved,  and 
that  such  as  live  and  die  m  sin  shall  be  damned :  but  that 
there  were  no  special  decrees  made  concerning  particular  per- 
sons,  these  being  only  made  in  time,  according  to  the  state  in 
whidi  they  are :  they  do  also  think  that  man  is  by  nature  so 
free  and  so  entire,  that  he  needs  no  inward  grace ;  so  they 
deny  a  special  predestination  from  all  eternity,  and  do  also 
denv  inward  assistances. 

l^his  is  a  controversy  that  arises  out  of  natural  religion :  for 
if  it  is  believed  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  that  the  wills 

•  See  note,  p.  202. 
f  For  an  account  of  the  heresy  of  Socinos,  see  note,  \\  60. 
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ART.    of  men  are  free ;  then  it  is  natural  to  inauire  which  of  these  is 
^^^^'    subject  to  the  other^  or  how  they  can  oe  both  maintained  ? 
whether  God  determines  the  will  ?  or  if  his  Providence  follows 
the  motions  of  the  will  ?    Therefore  all  those  that  believed  a 
Providence  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty.    The  Stoics  put 
all  things  under  a  fate ;  even  the  gods  themselves :  if  this  fate 
was  a  necessary  series  of  things^  a  chain  of  matter  and  motion 
that  was  fixed  and  unalterable^  then  it  was  plain  and  down- 
right atheism.    The  Epicureans  set  all  things  at  liberty^  and 
either  thought  that  there  was  no  God^  or  at  least  that  there 
was  no  Providence.    The  philosophers  knew  not  how  to  avoid 
this  difficulty^  by  which  we  see  TuUy  and  others  were  so  differ- 
ently moved,  that  it  is  plain  they  despaired  of  getting  out  of 
Joseph,     it.    Tlie  Jews  had  the  same  question  among  them ;  for  they 
Ant.  Jud.  could  not  believe  their  law,  without  acknowledging  a  Provi- 
1— deBeU.  ^^^cc :  and  yet  the  Sadducees  among  them  asserted  liberty  in 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  SO  entire  a  manner,  that  they  set  it  free  from  all  restraints :  on 
^'  '^'         the  other  hand,  the  Essens  put  all  things  under  an  absolute 
fete :  and  the  Pharisees  took  a  middle  way;  they  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  thought  that  all  things  were  governed 
by  a  Providence.    There  are  also  subtle  disputes  concerning 
this  matter  among  the  Mahometans,  one  sect  asserting  liberty, 
and  another  fate,  which  generally  prevails  among  them. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Gnostics  fancied  tkat  the 
souls  of  men  were  of  different  ranks,  and  that  they  sprang  from 
{l*°*i*h^*  ^^^''^^^  principles,  or  gods,  who  made  them.  Some  were 
cTsect!  <5amal,  that  were  devoted  to  perdition;  others  were  spiritual^ 
11.'  *  and  were  certainly  to  be  saved ;  others  were  animal  of  a  middle 
Epiph  order,  capable  either  of  Happiness  or  misery.  It  seems  that 
cfem.  Al.  ^^  Marcionites  and  Manichees  thought  that  some  souls  were 
Pad.  lib.  L  made  by  the  bad  god,  as  others  were  made  by  the  good.     In 

0  ^'  p  •  opposition  to  all  these,  Origen  asserted,  that  all  souls  were  by 
arr^o^*"  mature  equally  capable  of  l^eing  either  good  or  bad ;  and  thii 

1  iii.Philo-  the  difference  among  men  arose  merely  from  the  freedom  of 
rai  c.  21.  the  will,  and  the  various  use  of  that  freedom :  that  God  left 
gpl*^'  men  to  this  liberty,  and  rewarded  and  punished  them  accord- 
Rom,  i!  ri.  ing  to  the  use  of  it ;  yet  he  asserted  a  Providence :  but  as  he 
^•^'         brought  in  the  Platonical  doctrine  of  pre-existence  into  the 

Jovemment  of  the  world ;  and  as  he  explained  God's  loving 
acob,  and  his  hating  of  Esau,  before  they  were  born,  and  had 
done  either  good  or  evil,  by  this  of  a  regard  to  what  they  had 
done  formerly ;  so  he  asserted  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and 
his  being  recovered  by  grace ;  but  he  still  maintained  an  un- 
restrained liberty  in  the  wiU.  His  doctrine,  though  much 
hated  in  Eg^t,  was  generally  followed  over  aU  the  east,  par- 
ticularly in  Palestine  and  at  Antioch.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  St.  Basil  drew  a  system  of  divinity  out  of  his  works,  in 
which  that  which  relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  very  fiiUy 
Orig.  Phi-  set  forth :  that  book  was  much  studied  in  the  east.  Chrysos- 
'®*^"-        torn,  Isidore  of  Damiete,  and  Theodoret,  with  all  their  followers. 
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taught  it  so  copiously,  that  it  became  the  received  doctrine  of   A  R  r. 
the  eastern  church.    Jerome  was  so  much  in  love  with  Origen^    ^^^^^' 
that  he  translated  some  parts  of  him^  and  set  Ruffin  on  trans- 
lating the  rest.     But  as  he  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  the  bi- 
shops of  Palestine,  so  that  perhaps  disposed  him  to  change  his 
thoughts  of  Origen :  for  ever  after  that,  he  set  himself  much 
to  disgrace  his  doctrine ;  and  he  was  very  severe  on  Ruffin  for 
translating  him :  though  Ruffin  confesses,  that,  in  translating  Ruffin. 
his  works,  he  took  great  liberties  in  altering  several  passages  y"**'i*" 
that  he  disliked^     One  of  Origen's  disciples  was  Pelagius,  a  orig.  in  ™' 
Scottish  monk,  in  great  esteem  at  Rome,  both  for  his  learning  Kp.  ad. 
and  the  great  strictness  of  his  life.     He  carried  these  doctrines  ^™*  „ 
further  than  the  Greek  church  had  done ;  so  that  he  was  4.  i5'*  ^' 
reckoned  to  have  fallen  into  great  errors  both  by  Chrysostom  oiymp. 
and  Isidore  (as  it  is  represented  by  Jansenius,  though  that  is  {j^*^£  "*• 
denied  by  others,  who  think  they  meant  another  of  the  same  514.    ^' 
name).     He  denied  that  we  had  suffered  any  harm  by  the  fall 
of  Adam,  or  that  there  was  any  need  of  inward  assistances ; 
and  he  asserted  an  entire  liberty  in  the  will.     St.  Austin, 
though  in  his  disputes  with  the  Manichees  he  had  said  many 
things  on  the  side  of  liberty,  yet  he  hated  Pelagius's  doctrine, 
whidi  he  thought  asserted  a  sacrilegious  liberty,  and  he  set 
himself  to  beat  down  his  tenets,  which  had  been  but  feebly 
attacked  by  Jerome.     Cassian,  a  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom^s, 
came  to  Marseilles  about  this  time,  having  left  Constantinople 
perhaps  when  his  master  was  banished  out  of  it.     He  taught 
a  middle  doctrine,  asserting  an  inward  grace,  but  subject  to 
the  freedom  of  the  wiU ;  and  that  all  things  were  both  decreed 
and  done,  according  to  the  prescience  of  Gk>d,  in  which  all 
future  contingents  were  foreseen:   he  also  taught,  that  the 
first  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  was  merely  an  effect  of  its 
free  choice ;  so  that  all  preventing  grace  was  denied  by  him ; 
which  came  to  be  the  peculiar  distinction  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  called  the  Semipelagians.     Prosper  and  Hilary  gave 
an  account  of  this  system  to  St.  Austin,  upon  which  he  writ 
against  it,  and  his  opinions  were  defended  by  Prosper,  Ful- 

fmtius,  Orosius,  and  others,  as  Cassian's  were  defended  by 
austus,  Vincentius,  and  Gennadius.  In  conclusion,  St.  Aus- 
tin's opinions  did  generally  prevail  in  the  west;  only  Pelagius, 
it  seems,  retiring  to  his  own  country,  he  had  many  followers 
among  the  Britains :  but  German  and  Lupus,  being  sent  over 
once  and  again  from  France,  are  said  to  have  conquered  them 
so  entirely,  that  they  were  all  freed  from  those  errors :  what* 
ever  they  did  by  their  arguments,  the  writers  of  their  legends 
took  care  to  adorn  their  mission  with  many  veiy  wonderful  mi- 
racles, of  which  the  gathering  all  the  pieces  of  a  calf,  some  of 
which  had  been  dressed,  and  the  puttmg  them  together  in  its 
skin,  and  restoring  it  again  to  life,  is  none  of  the  least.  The 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  disorders  that  the  western 
provinces  fell  under  by  their  new  and  barbarous  masters,  occa- 
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ART.  sioned  in  those  ages  a  great  decay  of  learning ;  so  that  few 
XVII.  ^ters  of  fame  coming  after  that  time^  St.  Austin's  great 
laboxurs  and  piety^  and  t£e  many  vast  volumes  that  he  had  left 
behind  him^  gave  him  so  great  a  name^  that  few  durst  contest 
what  had  been  so  zealously  and  so  copiously  defended  by 
him :  and  though  it  is  highly  probable^  that  Celestine  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  doctrine ;  yet  both  he  and  the  other  bishops 
of  Rome^  together  with  many  provincial  synodsj  have  so  often 
declared  his  doctrine  in  those  points  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
churchy  that  this  is  very  hardly  got  over  by  those  of  that  com- 
munion. 

The  chiefs  and  indeed  the  only  material^  difference  that  is 
between  St.  Austin^s  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Sublapsarians 
is^  that  he^  holding  that  with  the  sacrament  of  baptism  there 
was  joined  an  inward  r^eneration^  made  a  difference  between 
the  r^enerate  and  the  predestinate,  which  these  do  not :  he 
thought  persons  thus  regenerate  might  have  all  grace,  besides 
that  of  perseverance ;  but  he  thought  that  they,  not  being 
predestinated,  were  certainly  to  fall  from  that  state,  and  from 
the  grace  of  regeneration.  The  other  differences  are  but 
forced  strains  to  represent  him  and  the  Calvinists  as  of  differ- 
ent principles:  he  thought,  that  overcoming  delectation,  in 
which  he  put  the  efficacy  of  grace,  was  as  irresistible,  though 
he  used  not  so  strong  a  word  for  it  as  the  Calvinists  do ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  decree  was  as  absolute,  and  made  without 
any  regaxd  to  what  the  fr'ee-will  would  choose,  as  anv  of  these 
do.  So  in  the  main  points,  the  absoluteness  of  the  decree, 
the  extent  of  Christ's  death,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the 
certainty  of  perseverance,  their  opinions  are  the  same,  though 
their  ways  of  expressing  themselves  do  often  differ.  But  if 
St.  Austm's  name  and  the  credit  of  his  books  went  far,  yet 
no  book  was  more  read  in  the  following  ages  than  Cassian's 
Collations.  There  was  in  them  a  clear  tiiread  of  good  sense, 
and  a  very  high  strain  of  piety  that  run  through  them ;  find 
they  were  thought  the  best  institutions  for  a  monk  to  form 
his  mind,  by  reading  them  attentively :  so  they  still  carried 
down,  among  those  who  read  them,  aeep  impressions  of  the 
doctrine  of  t£e  Greek  church. 

This  broke  out  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  Godescalcus, 
a  monk,  was  severely  used  by  Hincmar,  and  by  the  church  of 
Rhemes,  for  asserting  some  of  St.  Austin's  doctrines ;  against 
which  Scotus  Erigena  wrote ;  as  Bertram,  or  Ratramne,  wrote 
for  them.  Remigras,  bishop  of  Lyons,  with  his  church,  did 
zealously  assert  St.  Austin's  dodrine,  not  without  great 
sharpness  against  Scotus.  After  this,  the  matter  slept,  till 
the  school-divinity  came  to  be  in  great  credit :  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  being  accounted  the  chief  glory  of  the  Dominican 
order,  he  not  only  asserted  all  St.  Austin's  doctrine,  but  added 
this  to  it ;  that  whereas  formerly  it  was  in  general  held,  that 
the  providence  of  God  did  extend  itself  to  all  things  whatso- 
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ever^  he  thought  this  was  done  by  God's  conciuririg  imme-  ART. 
diately  to  the  production  of  every  thought,  action^  motion^  or  ^^^^' 
mode ;  so  that  God  was  the  first  and  immediate  cause  of 
every  thing  that  was  done:  and  in  order  to  the  explaining  the 
joint  production  of  every  thing  by  God  as  the  m^t,  and  by 
the  creature  as  the  secona  cause,  he  thought,  at  least  as  his 
followers  have  understood  him,  that  by  a  physical  influence 
the  will  was  predetermined  by  God  to  all  things,  whether  good 
or  bad ;  so  diat  the  Mrill  could  not  be  said  to  be  free  in  that 
particular  instance  in  sensu  compositor  though  it  was  in  gene- 
ral still  free  in  all  its  actions  in  sensu  diviso :  a  distinction  so 
sacred,  and  so  much  used  among  them,  that  I  choose  to  give 
it  in  their  own  terms,  rather  than  translate  them.  To  avoid 
the  consequence  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  positive  act  of  sin,  which  was  said 
not  to  be  evil,  and  the  want  of  its  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God,  which  being  a  negation  was  no  positive  being,  so  that 
it  was  not  produced.  And  thus,  though  the  action  was  pro- 
duced joinuy  by  God  as  the  first  cause,  and  by  the  creature 
as  the  second,  yet  God  was  not  guilty  of  the  sin,  but  only  the 
creature.  This  doctrine  passed  down  among  the  Dominicans^ 
and  continues  to  do  so  to  this  day.  Scotus,  who  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, denied  this  predetermination,  and  asserted  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Durandus  denied  this  immediate  concourse ;  in 
which  he  has  not  had  many  followers,  except  Adola,  and  some 
few  more. 

When  Luther  began  to  form  his  opinions  into  a  body,  he 
clearly  saw,  that  nothing  did  so  plainly  destroy  the  doctrine 
of  merit  and  justification  by  works,  as  St.  Austin's  opinions  i 

^e  found  also  in  his  works  very  express  authorities  against 
most  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Koman  church :  and  bemg  of 
an  order  that  carried  his  name,  and  by  consequence  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  and  reverence  his  works,  it  was  no  wonder  if 
he,  without  a  strict  examining  of  the  matter,  espoused  all  his 
opinions.  Most  of  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  wrote 
against  him,  being  of  the  other  persuasions,  any  one  reading 
the  books  of  that  age  would  have  thought  that  St.  Austin's 
doctrine  was  abandoned  by  the  church  of  Rome:  so  that 
when  Michael  Baius,  and  some  others  at  Louvain,  began  to 
revive  it,  that  became  a  matter  of  scandal,  and  they  were  con- 
denmed  at  Rome :  yet  at  the  council  of  Trent  the  Domini- 
cans had  so  much  credit,  that  great  care  was  taken,  in  the 
penning  their  decrees,  to  avoid  all  reflections  upon  that  doc- 
trine. It  was  at  first  received  by  the  whole  Jesuit  order,  so 
that  Bellarmine  formed  himself  upon  it,  and  still  adhered  to 
it :  but  soon  after,  that  order  changed  their  mind,  and  left 

.  their  whole  body  to  a  full  liberty  in  those  points,  and  went 
all  quickly  over  to  the  other  hypothesis,  WBt  differed  from 
the  Bemipelagians  only  in  this,  that  they  allowed  a  preventing- 
grace,  but  such  as  was  subject  to  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
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ART.  Molina  and  Fonseca  invented  a  new  way  of  explaining 
^^^^  God^s  foreseeing  future  contingents^  which  they  called  a  mid- 
dky  or  mean  science ;  by  which  they  taught,  that  as  God  sees 
all  things  as  possible  in  his  knowledge  of  simply  apprehensian, 
and  all  things  that  are  certainly  future^  as  present  in  his  know- 
ledge of  vision;  so  by  this  knowledge  he  also  sees  the  chain 
of  dl  conditionate  futurities^  and  all  the  connections  of  them^ 
that  is^  whatsoever  would  follow  upon  such  or  such  condi- 
tions. Great  Jealousies  arising  upon  the  process  that  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  makmg^  these  opinions  were  laid 
hold  on  to  mortify  them;  so  they  were  complained  of  at 
Rome  for  departing  from  St.  Austin's  doctrine^  which  in  these 
points  was  genendly  received  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin 
church:  and  many  conferences  were  held  before  pope  Clement 
the  Eighth,  and  the  cardinals ;  where  the  point  m  debate  was 
chiefly.  What  was  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  the  church? 
The  advantages  that  St.  Austin^s  followers  had  were  such^ 
that  before  fair  judges  they  must  have  triumphed  over  the 
other:  pope  Clement  had  so  resolved;  but  he  dying,  though 
pope  Paul  the  Fifth  had  the  same  intentions,  yet  he  happen- 
mg  then  to  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Venetians  about 
the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  and  having  put  that  republic 
under  an  interdici,  the  Jesuits  who  were  there  chose  to  be 
banished,  rather  than  to  break  the  interdict:  and  their  adher- 
ing so  firmly  to  the  papal  authority,  when  most  of  the  other 
oilers  forsook  it,  was  thought  so  meritorious  at  Rome,  that  it 
saved  them  the  censure :  so,  instead  of  a  decision,  all  sides 
were  commanded  to  be  silent,  and  to  quarrel  no  more  upon 
those  heads. 
About  forty  years  after  that,  Jansenius,*  a  doctor  of  Lou-* 

*  Con^elius  JanBeniiu,  bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  piety,  flou- 
rished in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  cele- 
brated work,  entitled  '  Augustinus,*  the  publication  of  which,  after  his  death, 
revived  the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  grace,  and  disturbed 
the  temporary  calm  into  which  the  fierce  contests  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans had,  owin^  to  the  skilful  management  of  Paul  V.,  subsided.  *  This  cele- 
brated work,*  writes  Mosheim,  *  which  gave  such  a  wound  to  the  Romish  church,  as 
neither  the  power  nor  wisdom  of  the  pontiffs  will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  which  arose  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  second,  we  find  an  accurate 
account  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  Aujpistin,  relating  to  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  human  nature,  in  its  original,  fallen,  and  renewed  state.  The 
third  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  same  great  pnan,  relating  to  the  aids  of  sancti- 
fying grace,  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  the  eternal  preaestination  of  men  and 
angels.* 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  so  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
placing  them  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustin,  that  they  left  no  means  untried  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  it  bv  the  i»pal  see.  In  this  they  succeeded  by,  in 
the  first  place,  having  the  perusal  of  it  j>rohibited  by  the  Roman  inquisitors,  and  in 
the  next  place  bv  inducing  Urban  VI 1 1,  to  issue  a  bull  sj^ainst  it  as  a  work  infected 
with  errors.  This  condemnation  was,  however,  very  tar  from  reachiitf  the  end 
proposed — the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  Divine  truth  propounded  in  Jansenius*^ 
won ;  and  many  distinguished  men  (amonsst  them  the  doctors  of  Loovain)  set  at 
nought  the  papal  bull  by  openly  espousing  Uie  cause  of  Jansenius.  Each  party  con- 
tinued to  defend  their  peculiar  tenets  with  much  seal  and  no  small  degree  of 
sophistry,  by  means  of  which  the  followers  of  Jansenius  contrived  to  evade  uie  fury 
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vain^  being  a  zealous  disciple  of  St.  Aiistin'sj  and  seeing  the  ART. 
progress  that  the  contrary  doctrines  were  makings  did,  with  XVII. 
great  industry,  and  an  equal  fidelity,  publish  a  voluminous 
system  of  St,  Austin^s  doctrine  in  all  the  several  branches  of 
the  controversy:  and  he  set  forth  the  Pelagians  and  the 
Semipelagians  in  that  work  under  very  black  characters ;  and, 
not  content  with  that,  he  commred  tne  doctrines  of  the  mo- 
dem innovators  with  theirs.  This  book  was  received  by  the 
whole  party  with  great  applause,  as  a  work  that  had  decided 
the  controversy.  But  the  author  having  writ  with  an  extra- 
ordinary force  against  the  French  pretensions  on  Flanders, 
which  recommended  him  so  much  to  the  Spanish  court,  that 
he  was  made  a  bishop  upon  it :  all  those  in  France  who  fol- 
lowed St.  Austin^s  doctrine,  and  applauded  this  book,  were 
represented  by  their  enemies  as  being  in  the  same  interests 
with  him,  and  by  consequence  as  enemies  to  the  French  great- 
ness ;  so  that  the  court  of  France  prosecuted  the  whole  party. 
This  book  was  at  first  only  prohibited  at  Rome,  as  a  violation 
of  that  silence  that  the  pope  had  enjoined ;  afterwards  articles 
were  picked  out  of  it,  and  condemned,  and  all  the  cLergj  of 
France  were  required  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  menu 


of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  more  powerful  party,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  have 
leooorse  to  their  familiar  weapons, '  even  the  secular  arm,  and  a  competent  number 
of  dragoons.*  The  Jansenists  endeavoured  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  system 
by  an  appeal  to  miracles;  and  must  have  triumphed  over  their  opponents,  were  it 
not  that  at  that  time  the  papacy  was  deeply  interested  in  keeping  itself  apart  from 
the  truth  laid  down  by  Au^pistin,  and  which  had  been  wielded  with  such  force 
against  it  by  Luther,  and  his  followers.  Accordingly,  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1653, 
jnnooent  X.,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  numerous  entreaties  of  a  large  boay  of  tiie 
clergy  to  suspend  his  decision,  condemned  by  a  bull  these  five  propositions,  ex- 
tracted  by  his  opponents  from  the  book  of  Jansenius : — *  Ist.  That  there  are  divine 
precepts  which  good  men,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  observe  them,  are, 
nevertheless,  absolutely  unable  to  obey ;  nor  has  God  given  them  that  measure  of 
grace  that  is  essentially  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  such  obedience. — 
3d.  That  no  person,  in  his  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mind. — 3d.  That  in  order  to  render  human  actions 
meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only  that 

thepr  be  tree  from  constraint 4th.  lliat  the  Semipelagians  err  grievously  hi 

maintaining  that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  either  reoeiviiu^  or 

resisting  me  aids  and  influences  of  preventing  grace ^th.  That  whosoever  almms 

that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiations,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, is  a  Semipela^pan.  *  The  four  first  of  these  propositions  were  declared  heretiosl, 
the  fifth  rash,  impious,  and  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.  An  ingenioas  device 
was  then  set  up,  by  means  of  which  the  Jansenists  contrived,  notwitnstanding  the 
pope's  bull,  to  maintain  their  opinions,  and  yet  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  p^Md 
church.  This  was  by  subscribing  to  the  correctness  of  the  pope's  decision  respecting 
these  propositions ;  which  was  the  que$tio  dejure.  The  otner,  by  denying  that  these 
propositions  were  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  had  not 
declared  himself  in  this  point ;  this  was  the  questio  de  facto,  Alexander  VII.  put 
an  end  to  thu  distinction  by,  in  the  year  1656,  issuing  a  bull,  in  which  it  vras  posi- 
tively declared,  that  the  five  propositions  were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius,  and  were  to 
be  found  in  his  book. 

After  this  the  Jesuits  set  upon  their  opponents  with  such  fury  and  persecution, 
that  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  papal  decree  were  cast  into  prison,  or 
banished;  others  escaped  by  flight,  and  many  took  refuge  under  the  wing  of  the 
Dutch  government,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  smile  at  the  storm,  and  defy  the  per- 
secuting fury  of  the  papal  see — [Ed.] 
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ART.  These  articles  were  certainly  in  his  book^  and  were  manifest 
^^^^-  consequences  of  St-  Austin's  doctrine,  which  was  chiefly  driven 
at;  though  it  was  still  declared  at  Rome,  that  nothing  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  in  prejudice  of  St.  Austin's  doctrine.  Upon 
this  pretence  his  party  have  said,  that  those  articles  being 
capable  of  two  senses,  the  one  of  which  was  strained,  and 
was  heretical,  the  other  of  which  was  clear,  and  according  to 
St.  Austin^s  doctrine,  it  must  be  presumed  it  was  not  in  that 
second,  but  in  the  otiier  sense,  that  they  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  and  so  they  signed  th^  condemnation  of  them :  but 
then  they  said,  that  they  were  not  in  Jansenius's  book  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  condemned  them. 

Upon  that  followed  a  most  extravagant  question  concerning 
the  pope's  infallibility  in  matters  of  fact :  it  being  said  on  the 
one  side,  that  the  pope  having  condemned  them  as  Jansenius's 
opinions,  the  belief  of  his  infallibility  obliged  them  to  conclude 
that  they  must  be  in  his  book :  whereas  the  others  with  great 
truth  affirmed,  that  it  had  never  been  thought  that  in  matters 
of  fact  either  popes  or  councils  were  infiEdlible.  At  last  a  new 
cessation  of  hostilities  upon  these  points  was  resolved  on ;  yet 
the  hatred  continues  and  the  war  goes  on,  though  more  co- 
vertly and  more  indirectly  than  before* 

Nor  are  the  reformed  more  of  a  piece  than  the  church  of 
Rome  upon  these  points.  Luther  went  on  long,  as  he  at  first 
set  out,  with  so  little  disguise,  that  whereas  aU  parties  had 
always  pretended  that  they  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will^ 
he  plainly  spoke  out,  and  said  the  will  was  not  /ree,  but  enr- 
slaved:  yet  before  he  died,  he  is  reported  to  have  changed  his 
mind ;  for  though  he  never  owned  that,  yet  Melancthon,  who 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  did  freely  retract  it ;  for  which* 
he  was  never  blamed  by  Luther.  Since  that  time  all  the  Lu- 
therans have  gone  into  the  Semipelagian  opinions  so  entirely 
and  so  eagerly,  that  they  will  neither  tolerate  nor  hold  com- 
munion with  any  of  the  other  persuasion.  Calvin  not  only 
taught  St.  Austin's  doctrine,  but  seemed  to  go  on  to  the 
Supralapsarian  way;  which  was  more  openly  taught  by  Beza, 
and  was  generally  followed  by  the  refofmeo ;  on^  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Supralapsarians  and  the  Sublapsarians  was 
never  brought  to  a  decision ;  divines  being  in  all  the  Calvin- 
ists'  churches  left  to  their  freedom  as  to  that  point. 

In  England  the  first  reformers  were  generally  in  the  Sub- 
liqpsarian  hypothesis :  but  Perkins  and  others  having  asserted 
the  Supralapsarian  way,  Arminius,*  a  professor  in  Leyden, 

*  Jamet  Arminiiu,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  was  '  a  man 
who  joined  to  unquestionable  piety  and  meekness  of  spirit,  a  dear  and  acute  judg- 
ment; and  who  had  obtained  no  s^ght  eminence  by  the  talent  with  which  he  had 
extricated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  d^  and  technical  mode  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  stated  and  discussed.  His  celebrity  placed  him  in  a  situa* 
tion  ill  suited  to  his  habits  and  temper.  As  a  pupil  of  Besa,  he  had  embraced  the 
extreme  views  to  which  that  divine  had  carried  the  tenets  advocated  by  the  power- 
All  pen  of  Calvin.     It  happened  that  one  Coomhert  had  advanced  some  opinions. 
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writ  against  him :  upon  this  Gomarus  and  he  had  many  dis-  ART. 
putes ;  and  these  opinions  bred  a  great  distraction  over  all  the  ^^^^ 
United  Provinces.  At  the  same  time  another  poUtical  matter 
occasioning  a  division  of  opinion^  whether  the  war  should  be 
carried  on  with  Spain,  or  if  propositions  for  a  peace  or  truce 
should  be  entertamed  ?  it  happened  that  Arminius^s  followers 
were  all  for  a  peace,  and  the  others  were  generally  for  carrying 
on  the  war;  which  being  promoted  by  tibe  prince  of  Orange, 
he  joined  to  them :  and  the  Arminians  were  represented  as 
men,  whose  opinions  and  affections  leaned  to  popery :  so  that 
this,  from  being  a  doctrinal  point,  became  the  distinction  of  a 
party,  and  by  that  means  uie  differences  were  inflamed.    A 


which,  if  not  loose  in  thenuelves,  were,  at  least,  expvsaed  in  a  %'ery  ungoarded  way. 
The  ministers  of  Delft  published  a  reply:  in  which  the  moderate  and  generally 
received  SubUnaarian  hypothesis  was  sustained ;  which  gave  little  less  ofience  to 
the  high  Calvmists  than  did  the  heterodox  language  of  Coomhert.  Arminius, 
therefore,  as  the  most  talented  divine  of  the  day,  was  applied  to,  in  order  to  take 
up  the  pen,  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  his  friend  Martin  Lydius,  solicited 
him  to  vindicate  the  Supralapsarian  views  of  his  former  tutor,  Bcza,  against  the 
reply  of  the  ministers ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  was  invited  by  the  synod  of  Amster- 
dam,  to  defend  this  sam^  reply  against  Coomhert.  Placed  in  this  remarkable 
situation,  Arminius  felt  compelled  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  whole  Ques- 
tion, and  was  induced  to  change  his  sentiments,  and  to  adopt  that  view  or  the 
Divine  dispensations  which  now  bears  his  name.* — AUport. 

Hie  sentiments  of  the  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  concerning  the  questions 
of  predestination  and  grace,  were  comprehended  in  five  articles,  generally  denomi- 
nated the  five  points,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  m  our  own 
church.  They  are — 1st.  *That  God,  from  all  etermty,  determined  to  bestow  salvation 
on  those  whom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Christ 
Jesos ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who  should  continue  in  their 
unbelief,  and  resist  unto  the  e^  his  Divine  succours. 

^  '  2d.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  made  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ; — that,  how- 
ever, none  but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  or  this  divine  benefit. 

'  3d.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  (acuities  and 
powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of  free-will ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of 
Lis  natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  of  doing  any  good  thing ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary,  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that  ne  be  rege- 
nerated and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  uod 
throuffh  Jesus  Christ. 

'  4Ui.  That  this  Divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heals  the  dis- 
order of  a  corrupt  nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  perfection,  every  thing 
that  can  be  called  good  in  man ;  and  that,  consequentlv,  ail  good  works,  wiUiout 
exception,  are  to  to  attributed  to  God  alone,  and  to  the  operation  of  his  grace : 
that,  nevertheless,  this  grace  does  not  force  the  man  to  act  against  his  inclination, 
but  n»y  be  resisted  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner. 

*  5th.  That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith  are  thereby  furnished  with 
abundant  strength,  and  with  succours  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the 
seductions  of  Sitsii,  and  the  allurements  of  sin  and  temptation ;  but  that  the  ques- 
tion, '  Whether  such  may  fall  from  their  faith,  and  perfect  finally  this  state  of 
grace  ?'  has  not  been  yet  resolved  with  sufficient  perspicuitv ;  and  must,  therefore, 
be  yet  more  carefuUv  examined  b^  an  attentive  study  of  what  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  declared  in  relation  to  this  important  point.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
last  article  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  Arminians,  who,  in  process  of  time,  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  less  caution,  and  positively  affirmed  that  the  saints 
mifffat  &11  from  a  state  of  |prace.**  * — Mosfeetm. 

The  opinions  of  Armimus  were  condemned  at  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  Of 
the  life  of  Arminius,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  reader  will  find 
a  concise  and  interesting  account  in  Allport*s  translation  of  Davcnant  on  the 
Colossians. — [  Ed.  ] 
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ART.  inreat  synod  met  at  Dort ;  to  which  the  divines  were  sent  froBk 
^'^**'  hence,  as  well  as  from  other  churches.  The  Arminian  tenets 
were  condemned ;  but  the  difference  betwe^i  the  Supralapsa- 
rians  and  Sublapsarians  was  not  meddled  with.  The  diviiies 
of  this  church,  though  very  moderate  in  the  way  of  proposing 
their  opinions,  yet  upon  the  main  adhered  to  St.  Austin's 
doctrine.  So  the  breach  was  formed  in  Holland :  but  when 
the  point  of  state  was  no  more  mixed  with  it,  these  questions 
were  handled  with  less  heat. 

Those  disputes  ouickly  crossed  the  seas,  and  divided  us  t 
the  abbots  adherea  to  St.  Austin's  doctrine ;  while  bishop 
Overal,  but  chiefly  archbishop  Laud,  espoused  the  Arminian 
tenets.  All  divines  were  by  proclunation  required  not  to 
preach  upon  those  heads :  but  those  that  favoured  the  new 
opinions  were  encouraged,  and  the  others  were  depressed* 
And  unhappy  disputes  falling  in  at  that  time  concerning  the 
extent  of  tne  roval  prerogative  beyond  law,  the  Arminians 
having  declared  themselves  highly  for  that^  they  were  as  much 
favoured  at  court,  as  they  were  censured  in  the  parliament : 
which  brought  that  doctrine  under  a  very  hard  character  over 
all  the  nation. 

Twisse  carried  it  high  to  the  SupraUpsarian  hypothesis, 
which  grew  to  be  generally  followed  by  those  of  that  side : 
but  that  sounded  harshly;  and  Hobbes  grafting  afterwards 
a  fate  and  absolute  necessity  upon  it,  the  other  opinions  were 
again  revived ;  and  no  poUtical  interests  falling  in  with  them, 
as  all  prejudices  asainst  them  went  off,  so  they  were  more 
cahnly  debated,  and  became  more  generally  acceptable  than 
they  were  before.  Men  are  now  left  to  their  liberty  in  them, 
and  all  anger  upon  those  heads  is  now  so  happily  extinguished, 
that  diversity  of  opinions  about  them  begets  no  alienation  nor 
animosity. 

So  far  have  I  prosecuted  a  short  view  of  the  history  of  this 
controversy.  I  come  now  to  open  the  chief  ^mids  of  the 
different  parties :  and  first,  for  tiie  Supralapsanans. 

They  lay  this  down  for  a  foundation,  that  Gk>d  is  essentially 
perfect  and  independent  in  all  his  acts :  so  that  he  can  con- 
sider nothing  but  himself  and  his  own  glory :  that  therefore 
he  designed  every  thing  in  and  for  himself:  that  to  make  him 
stay  his  decrees  till  he  sees  what  free  creatures  will  do,  is  to 
make  him  decree  dependently  upon  them ;  which  seems  to 
fall  short  of  infinite  perfection :  that  he  himself  can  be  the 
only  end  of  his  counsels ;  and  that  therefore  he  could  only 
consider  the  manifestation  of  his  own  attributes  and  perfection; 
that  infinite  wisdom  must  begin  its  designs  at  that  which  is  to 
come  last  in  the  execution  of  them ;  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  all  things  at  the  last  day  Mrill  be  the  manifestation  of  the 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God,  we  ought  to  suppose, 
that  God,  in  the  order  of  things  designed  that  first,  though  in 
the  order  of  time  diere  is  no  first  nor  second  in  God,  this 
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beiiig  supposed  to  be  from  all  eternity.  After  this  great  de-  ART. 
sign  was  laid,  all  the  means  in  order  to  the  end  were  next  to  ^^^^' 
be  designed.  Creatures  in  the  sight  of  God  are  as  nothing, 
and,  by  a  strong  figure,  are  said  to  be  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity.  Now  if  we  in  our  designs  do  not  consider  ants  or 
insects,  not  to  say  straws,  or  grains  of  sand  and  dust,  then  what 
lofty  thoughts  soever  our  pride  may  suggest  to  us,  we  must 
be  confessed  to  be  very  poor  and  inconsiderable  creatures 
before  God;  therefore  he  himself  and  his  own  glory  can  only 
be  his  own  end  in  all  that  he  designs  or  does. 

This  is  the  chief  basis  of  their  doctrine,  and  so  ought  to  be 
well  considered.  They  add  to  this,  that  there  can  be  no  cer-> 
tain  prescience  of  future  contingents.  They  say  it  involves  a 
contradiction,  that  things  which  are  not  certainly  to  be,  should 
be  certainly  foreseen ;  for  if  they  are  certainly  foreseen,  they 
must  certamly  be :  so  while  they  are  supposed  to  be  contin- 
gent, they  are  yet  affirmed  to  be  certain,  oy  saying  that  they 
are  certainly  foreseen.  When  God  decrees  that  any  thing 
shall  be,  it  nas  from  that  a  certidn  futurition,  and  as  such  it  is 
certainly  foreseen  by  him :  an  uncertain  foresight  is  an  act  of 
its  nature  imperfect,  because  it  may  be  a  mistake,  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfection.  And  it  seems  to  im- 
ply a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  thin^  happens  freely,  that  is, 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  and  yet  that  it  is  certainly  foreseen  by 
God.  God  cannot  foresee  things,  but  as  he  decrees  them, 
and  so  gives  them  a  futurition,  and,  therefore,  this  prescience 
antecedent  to  his  decree  must  be  rejected  as  a  thing  impossible. 

They  say  further,  that  conditionate  decrees  are  imperfect  in 
their  nature,  and  that  they  subject  the  will  and  acts  of  God  to 
a  creature :  that  a  conditionate  decree  is  an  act  in  suspense, 
whether  it  shall  be  or  not ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  infinite 
perfection.  A  general  will,  or  rather  a  willing  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  has  also  pUdn  characters  of  imperfection  in 
it :  as  if  God  wished  somewhat  that  he  could  not  accomplish, 
so  that  his  goodness  should  seem  to  be  more  extended  than 
his  power.  Infinite  perfection  can  wish  nothing  but  what  it 
can  execute ;  and  if  it  is  fit  to  wish  it,  it  is  fit  also  to  execute 
it.  Therefore  all  that  style,  that  ascribes  passions  or  affec- 
tions to  God,  must  be  understood  in  a  figure ;  so  that  when 
his  providence  exerts  itself  in  such  acts  as  among  us  men 
would  be  the  efiects  of  those  passions,  then  the  passions 
themselves  are  in  the  phrase  of  the  scripture  ascribed  to  God. 
They  say  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  punishments  of  sin  by 
our  notions  of  justice :  God  afflicts  many  good  men  very  se- 
verely, and  for  many  years  in  this  life,  and  this  only  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  for  making  their  faith  and  pa- 
tience to  shine ;  and  yet  none  think  that  this  is  unjust.  It  is 
a  method  in  whidi  God  will  be  glorified  in  them :  some  sins 
are  punished  with  other  sins,  and  likewise  with  a  course  of 
severe  miseries:  if  we  transfer  this  from  time  to  eternity,  the 
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ART.    whole  will  be  then  more  conceivable ;  for  if  Ood  may  do  for 

^^^^'    a  little  time  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  notions,  and 

with  our  rules  of  justice,  he  may  do  it  for  a  longer  duration; 

since  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  can  be  unjust  for  a  day,  as 

for  all  eternity. 

As  Qod  does  every  thing  for  himself  and  his  own  glory,  so 
the  scriptures  teach  us  every  where  to  offer  up  all  praise  and 
glory  to  God;  to  acknowledge  that  all  is  of  him,  and  to  humble 
ourselves  as  being  nothing  before  him.  Now  if  we  were 
elected  not  by  a  free  act  of  his,  but  by  what  he  foresaw  that 
we  would  be,  so  that  his  grace  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own 
force,  but  by  the  good  use  that  we  make  of  it,  then  die  glory 
and  praise  of  all  ^e  good  we  do,  and  of  God's  purposes  to  us, 
were  due  to  ourselves:  he  designs,  according  to  the  other 
doctrine,  equally  well  to  all  men ;  and  all  the  d^renoe  among 
them  wUl  arise  neither  from  God's  intentions  to  them,  nor 
from  his  assistances,  but  from  the  good  use  that  he  foresaw 
they  would  make  of  these  favours  that  he  was  to  give  in  com- 
mon to  all  mankind :  man  should  have  whereof  to  glory,  and 
he  might  say,  that  he  himself  made  himself  to  differ  bom 
others.  The  whole  strain  of  the  scriptures  in  ascribing  all 
good  things  to  God,  and  in  charging  us  to  offer  up  the  honour 
of  all  to  him,  seems  very  expressly  to  fieivour  this  doctrine ; 
since  if  all  our  good  is  from  Uod,  and  is  particularly  owing  to 
his  grace,  then  good  men  have  somewhat  from  God  that  bad 
men  have  not;  for  which  they  ought  to  praise  him.  The 
style  of  all  the  prayers  that  are  used  or  directed  to  be  used 
in  the  scripture,  is  for  a  grace  that  opens  our  eyes,  that  turns 
our  hearts,  that  makes  us  to  go,  that  leads  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  delivers  us  frx>m  evil.  All  these  phrases  do  f^nly 
import  that  we  desire  more  than  a  power  or  capacity  to  act, 
such  as  is  given  to  all  men,  and  such  as,  after  we  have  received 
*  it,  may  be  still  ineffectual  to  us.  For  to  pray  for  such  assist- 
ances as  are  always  given  to  all  men,  and  are  such  that  the 
whole  good  of  them  shall  wholly  depend  upon  ourselves,  would 
sound  very  oddly;  whereas  we  pray  for  somewhat  that  is 
special,  and  that  we  hope  shall  be  efiectual.  We  do  not  and 
cannot  pray  earnestly  for  that,  which  we  know  all  men  as  well 
as  we  ourselves  have  at  all  times. 

Humility  and  earnestness  in  prayer  seem  to  be  among  the 
chief  means  of  working  in  us  the  image  of  Christ^  and  of 
deriving  to  us  all  the  blessings  of  heaven.  That  doctrine 
which  blasts  both,  which  swells  us  up  with  an  opinion  that  all 
comes  from  oursdves,  and  that  we  receive  nothing  hora  God 
but  what  is  given  in  common  with  us  to  all  the  world,  is 
certainly  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  design  of  the 
gospel. 

To  this  they  .add  observations  from  Providence.  The  world 
was  for  many  ages  delivered  up  to  idolatry ;  and  since  the 
Christian  religion  has  appeared,  we  see  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
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tnes  i^ehich  have  continued  ever  since  in  idolatry :  others  are  art. 
feUen  under  Mahometanism ;  and  the  state  of  Christendom  ^^^' 
is  in  the  eastern  parts  of  it  under  so  much  ignorance^  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  west  is  under  so  much  corruption^  that 
we  must  confess  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  has  been  in 
all  ages  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace^  so  that  the  pro- 
midgating  the  gospel  to  some  nations^  and  tiie  denying  it  to 
others,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  unsearchable  ways  of  God, 
that  are  past  finding  out.  If  he  thus  leaves  whole  nations 
in  such  darkness  and  corruption,  and  freely  chooses  others 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  them,  then  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  should  hold  the  same  method  with  in- 
dividuals, tiiat  he  does  with  whole  bodies :  for  the  rejecting  of 
whole  nations  bv  the  lump  for  so  many  ages,  is  much  more 
unaccountable  tnan  the  selecting  of  a  few,  and  the  leaving 
others  in  that  state  of  ignorance  and  brutality.  And  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  extending  mercy  to  some  few  of  those 
who  have  made  a  good  use  of  that  dim  Ught  which  they  had ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  their  condition  is  much  more  de- 
plorable, and  the  condition  of  the  others  is  much  more  hope- 
ful ;  so  that  great  numbers  of  men  are  bom  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  they  should  not 
perish  in  them ;  whereas  others  are  more  happily  situated  and 
enlightened. 

This  argument  taken  from  common  observation  becomes 
much  stronger,  when  we  consider  what  the  apostie  says,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Episties  to  the  Romans  and  the  Ephesians,  j^«"«  «• 
even  according  to  the  exposition  of  those  of  the  other  side:  Eph.i.3— 
for  if  God  loved  Jacob,  so  as  to  choose  his  posterity  to  be  his  6, 9—1 1« 
people,  and  rejected  or  hated  Esau  and  his  posterity,  and  if  "•  i— ®- 
that  was  according  to  the  purpose  and  design  of  his  election ; 
if  by  the  same  purpose  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  grafted  upon 
that  stocky  from  which  the  Jews  were  then  to  be  cut  off;  and 
if  tiie  counsel  or  purpose  of  God  had  appeared  in  particular  to 
those  of  Ephesus,  though  the  most  corrupted  both  in  magic^ 
idolatry^  and  immorality,  of  any  in  the  east ;  then  it  is  plain, 
that  the  applying  the  means  of  ^ce,  arises  merely  from  a 
great  design  that  was  long  hid  in  God,  which  did  then  break 
out.     It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  tiiat  there  is  a  proportion 
between  the  application  of  the  means,  and  the  decree  itself 
concerning  the  end.    The  one  is  resolved  into  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  God's  grace,  and  declared  to  be  free  and  abso- 
lute.   God's  choosing  the  nation  of  the  Jews  in  such  a  dis- 
tinction beyond  all  ouier  nations,  is  by  Moses  and  the  pro-  Deut.  vii. 
phets  firequentiy  said  not  to  be  on  their  own  account,  or  on  7»  ®*    ^ 
the  account  of  any  thing  that  God  saw  in  them,  but  merely  ,  "js^  ig, 
from  the  goodness  of  God  to  them.     From  all  this  it  seems, 
say  tiiey,  as  reasonable  to  believe  tiiat  the  other  is  likewise 
free,  according  to  those  words  of  our  Saviour's,  ^  I  thank  thee,  Mau.  xi. 
O  Father.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  ^'  ^^' 
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ART.    these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 

^^^^'    them  unto  babes :'  the  reason  of  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 

~  ing  words,  '  Even  so.  Father,  for  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.' 

JJ^JI**  What  goes  before,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  land  of  Sodom, 
that  would  have  made  a  better  use  of  his  preaching,  than  the 
towns  of  Galilee  had  done,  among  whom  he  lived,  confirms 
this,  that  the  means  of  grace  are  not  bestowed  on  those  of 
whom  it  was  foreseen  that  thev  would  have  made  a  good  use 
of  them ;  or  denied  to  those  who,  as  was  foreseen,  would  have 
made  an  ill  use  of  them ;  the  contrary  of  this  being  plainly 
asserted  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour's.  It  is  further  obh- 
servable,  tliat  he  seems  not  to  be  speaking  here  of  different 
nations,  but  of  the  different  sorts  of  men  of  the  same  nation : 
the  more  learned  of  the  Jews,  the  wise  and  prudent,  rejected 
him,  while  the  simpler,  but  better  sort,  the  babes,  received 
him :  so  that  the  difference  between  individual  persons  seems 
here  to  be  resolved  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  since  those  of  the  other  side  con^ 
fess,  that  God  by  his  prescience  foresaw  what  circumstances 
misht  be  happy,  and  what  assistances  might  prove  efficacious, 
to  Dad  men;  then  his  not  puttine  them  in  those  circum- 
stances, but  giving  them  such  assistances  only,  which,  how 
effectual  soever  they  might  be  to  others,  he  saw  would  have 
no  efficacy  on  them,  and  his  putting  them  in  circumstances, 
and  giving  them  assistances,  which  he  foresaw  they  would 
abuse,  if  it  may  seem  to  clear  the  justice  of  God,  yet  it  cannot 
clear  his  infinite  holiness  and  goodness ;  which  must  ever  carry 
him,  according  to  our  notions  of  these  perfections,  to  do  aU 
that  may  be  done,  and  that  in  the  most  effectual  way,  to  res- 
cue others  from  misery,  to  make  them  truly  good,  and  to  put 
them  in  a  way  to  be  happy.  Since  therefore  uiis  is  not  always 
done,  according  to  the  ouier  opinion,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
an  unsearchable  depth  in  the  ways  of  God,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  fathom.  Therefore  it  must  be  concluded,  that  since 
all  are  not  actually  good,  and  so  put  in  a  way  to  be  saved,  that 

Rom. ix,    God  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  so;  for  'who  hath  re- 

12  zxxiii.  s^^^d  ^^  ^^^  ^  ''^^  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  fast,  and 
11.  *  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations.'  It  is  true,  his 
laws  are  his  will  in  one  respect :  he  requires  all  to  obey  them : 
he  approves  them,  and  he  obliges  all  men  to  keep  them.  All 
the  expressions  of  his  desires  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
are  to  be  explained  of  the  will  of  revelation,  commonly  called 
the  sign  of  his  mil.  When  it  is  said.  What  more  could  have 
been  done  ?  that  is  to  be  understood  of  outward  means  and 
Isa.  ▼.  4,  blessings :  but  still  God  has  a  secret  will  of  his  good  pleasure, 
in  which  he  designs  all  tilings ;  and  this  can  never  be  frus-^ 
trated. 

From  this  thev  do  also  conclude,  that  though  Christ's  death 
was  to  be  offered  to  all  Christians,  yet  that  intentionally  and 
actually  he  only  died  for  those  whom  the  Father  had  chosen 
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and  given  to  him  to  be  saved  by  him.    They  cannot  think  that    art. 
Christ  covld  have  died  in  vain,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  a    ^^^^' 
vast  absurdity.     Now  since^  if  he  had  died  for  all^  he  should  q^i  h  21. 
have  ^Ued  in  vain,  with  relation  to  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind^ who  are  not  to  be  saved  by  him ;  they  from  thence  con- 
clude, that  all  those  for  whom  he  died  are  certainly  saved  by 
him.     Perhaps  with  relation  to  some  subaltern  blessings, 
which  are  through  him  communicated,  if  not  to  all  mankind, 
yet  to  all  Christians,  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  for  all :  but 
as  to  eternal  salvation,  they  believe  his  design  went  no  further 
than  the  secret  purpose  and  election  of  God,  and  this  they 
think  is  implied  in  these  words,  '  all  that  are  given  me  of  my 
Father :  thme  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me.'    He  also 
limits  his  intercession  to  those  only ;  '  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  John  vnL  \ 

but  for  those  that  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  tney  are  thine :  and  ®» ^*  ^^ 
all  thine  are  mine,  and  mine  are  thine.'    They  believe  that  he 
also  limited  to  them  the  extent  of  his  death,  and  of  that  sacri- 
fice which  he  offered  in  it. 

It  is  true,  the  Christian  religion  being  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish  in  this  main  point,  that  whereas  the  Jewish 
was  restrained  to  Abraham's  posterity,  and  confined  within 
one  race  and  nation,  the  Christian  was  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature;  universal  words  are  used  concerning  the  death  of 
Christ:  but  as  the  words,  ^preaching  to  every  creature,'  and  Mark  jyL 
to  'all  the  world,'  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  utmost  ^^' 
extent,  for  then  diey  have  never  been  verified ;  since  the  gos- 
pel has  never  yet,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  been  preached 
to  every  nation  under  heaven ;  but  are  only  to  be  explained 
generally  of  a  commission  not  limited  to  one  or  more  nations ; 
none  bemg  excluded  from  it :  the  apostles  were  to  execute  it 
in  ^ing  from  city  to  city,  as  they  should  be  inwardly  moved 
to  It  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  so  they  think  that  those  large  words, 
that  are  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  are  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  qualified  manner ;  that  no  nation  or  sort  of  men 
are  excluded  from  it,  and  that  some  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  shall 
be  saved  by  him.  And  this  is  to  be  carried  no  further,  with- 
out an  imputation  on  the  justice  of  God :  for  if  he  has  received 
a  sufficient  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  it  is  not  recondleable  to  justice,  that  all  should  not  be 
saved  by  it,  or  should  not  at  least  have  the  offer  and  promulga- 
tion of  it  made  them ;  that  so  a  trial  may  be  made  whether 
they  win  accept  of  it  or  not. 

The  grace  of  God  is  set  forth  in  scripture  by  such  figures 
and  expressions  as  do  plainly  intimate  its  efficacy ;  and  that 
it  does  not  depend  upon  us  to  use  it,  or  not  to  use  it,  at  plea- 


sure.   It  is  ssad  to  be  a  creation ;  'we  are  created  unto  good  Epb.u.  10. 
works,  and  we  become  new  creatures :'  it  is  caUed  a  regenera-  pJy'jj^'Js* 
tion,  or  a  new  birth ;  it  is  called  a  qtdckening  and  a  resurrec*  pg.  ex!  3 ' 
tion ;  as  our  former  state  is  compared  to  a  feebleness,  a  blind-  Jer.  xzil 
ness,  and  a  death.    God  is  said  '  to  work  in  us  both  to  will  ^'  ^' 
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ART.    and  to  do:   His  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of    _ 
^^^'-    power  t  He  will  write  his  laws  in  their  hearts^  and  make  them 
£2ek!        to  ^^^  ^  them/    Mankind  is  compared  to  a  mass  of  day  in 
xzzvi.  26,  the  hand  of  the  potter,  who  of  the  same  lump  makes  at  his 
^  pleasure  'vesselsof  honour  or  of  dishonour.^    These  passages^ 

21."**  *'*  this  last  in  particular,  do  insinuate  an  absolute  and  a  conquer- 
ing power  in  grace ;  and  that  the  love  of  God  constrains  us, 
as  St.  Paul  speaks  expressly. 

All  outward  coaction  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  liberty, 
and  all  those  inward  impressions  that  drove  on  the  prophets, 
so  that  they  had  not  the  free  use  of  their  faculties,  but  felt 
themselves  carried  they  knew  not  how,  are  inconsistent  with 
it ;  yet  when  a  man  feds  that  his  &culties  go  in  their  method, 
and  that  he  assents  or  chooses  from  a  thread  of  inward  con- 
viction and  ratiocination,  he  still  acts  fredy,  that  is,  by  an  in- 
ternal prindple  of  reason  and  thought.  A  man  acts  as  much 
accordmg  to  his  faculties,  when  he  assents  to  a  truth,  as  when 
he  chooses  what  he  is  to  do :  and  if  his  mind  were  so  en- 
lightened, that  he  saw  as  clearly  the  good  of  moral  things,  as 
he  perceives  speculative  truths,  so  that  he  felt  himself  as  httle 
able  to  resist  the  one  as  the  other,  he  would  be  no  less  a  free 
and  a  rational  creature,  than  if  he  were  left  to  a  more  imlimited 
range :  nay  the  more  evidentiy  that  he  saw  the  true  good  of 
thii^,  ana  the  more  that  he  were  determined  by  it,  he  should 
then  act  more  suitably  to  his  faculties,  and  to  the  excellence 
of  his  nature.  For  though  the  saints  in  heaven  being  made 
perfect  in  glorjr  are  no  more  capable  of  further  rewards,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  they  act  with  a  more  aooomphshed 
liberty,  because  they  see  all  things  in  a  true  light,  according 
Ps.  xzzvL  to  that, '  in  thy  light  we  shall  see  light :'  and  therefore  they 
condude  that  such  an  overcoming  degree  of  grace,  by  which  a 
man  is  made  willing  through  the  illumination  of  lus  under- 
standing, and  not  by  any  blind  or  violent  impulse,  is  no  way 
contrary  to  the  true  notion  of  liberty. 

After  all,  they  think,  that  if  a  debate  falls  to  be  between 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  his  acts  and  his  purposes,  and  the 
freedom  of  man's  will,  it  is  modest  and  decent  rather  to  make 
the  abatement  on  man's  part,  than  on  Grod's ;  but  they  think 
there  is  no  need  of  this.  They  infer,  that  besides  the  outward 
enlightening  of  a  man  by  knowledge,  there  is  an  inward  en- 
lightening of  the  mind,  and  a  secret  fordble  conviction 
stamped  on  it ;  otherwise  what  can  be  meant  by  the  prayer  of 
St.  Paul  for  the  Ephesians,  who  had  already  heard  the  gospel 
Eph.i.17,  preached,  and  were  instructed  in  it;  ^that  the  eyes  of  their 
18, 19.  understanding  beinff  enlightened,  they  might  know  what  was 
the  hope  of  his  cdling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  was  the  exceeaing 
greatness  of  his  power  towards  them  that  believed.'  This 
seems  to  be  somewhat  that  is  both  internal  and  efficadous. 
Christ  compares  the  union  and  influence  that  he  communi- 
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catefl  to  believers^  to  that  union  of  a  head  with  the  members^    ART. 
and  of  a  root  with  the  branches^  which  imports  an  internal^    XV II. 
a  vital^  and  an  efficacious  influence.    And  though  the  outward 
means  that  are  offered  may  be,  and  always  are,  rejected,  when 
not  accompanied  with  this  overcoming  grace,  yet  this  never 
returns  empty ;  these  outward  means  coming  from  God,  the 
resisting  of  them  is  said  to  be  the  ^resisting  God,  the  grieving  Acu  vii. 
or  quenching  his  Spirit;*  and  so  in  that  sense  we  resist  the  ^'    . 
grace  or  favour  of  GFod ;  but  we  can  never  withstand  him  ^^  '  '^' 
when  he  intends  to  overcome  us. 

As  for  perseverance,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  and  of  efficadous  grace ;  for  since  all  depends 
upon  God,  and  that  as  'of  his  own  will  he  b^at  us,'  so  with  Jam.  i.  17, 
lum  'there  is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:  ^^* 
whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end;*  and  he  has  promised,  Joh.x'm.i. 
that  'he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  to  whom  he  be-  Heb.zui.5. 
comes  a  Grod  ^  we  must  from  thence  conclude,  that  'the  pur-  Rom. ». 
pose  and  calling  of  Qod  is  without  repentance.'    And  there-  ^' 
fore  though  good  men  may  fall  into  grievous  sins,  to  keep 
them  from  which  there  are  dreadful  thmgs  said  in  scripture, 
against  their  Mling  away,  or  apostasy ;  yet  God  does  so  up- 
hold them,  that,  though  he  suffers  them  often  to  feel  the 
weight  of  their  natures,  yet  of  all  that  are  given  by  the  Father  ij|*^2.*"' 
to  the  Son  to  be  saved  by  him,  none  are  lost.  zvlii.  8, 9. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  they  believe  that  God  did  in  himself 
and  for  his  own  glory  foremow  such  a  determinate  number, 
whom  he  pitched  upon,  to  be  the  persons  in  whom  he  would 
be  both  sanctified  and  glorified:  thiAt,  having  thus  foreknown 
them,  h&  predestinated  them  to  be  holy,  conformable  to  the 
image  of  his  Son :  that  these  were  to  be  caUed  not  by  a  general 
calling  in  the  sense  of  these  words, '  many  are  called,  but  few  Matt.  n. 
are  chosen  ;*  but  to  be  '  called  according  to  his  purpose  :*  and  J^^^    ... 
those  he  justified  upon  their  obeying  that  calling ;  and  he  29, 30. 
will  in  conclusion  glorify  them.    Nor  are  these  words  only 
to  be  limited  to  the  sufferings  of  good  men;  they  are  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  effects  of  the  love  of  God,  according  to 
that  which  follows,  that  '  nothing  can  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Gk»d  in  Christ.'    The  whole  reasoning  in  the  9th  of 
the  Romans  does  so  plainly  resolve  all  the  acts  of  God's  l^"**  «• 
mercy  and  justice,  his  hardening  as  well  as  his  pardoning,  into 
an  absolute  freedom,  and  an  unsearchable  depth,  that  more 
express  words  to  that  effect  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

It  is  in  general  said,  that  'the  children  being  yet  unborn,  Ver.  n— 
neither  having  done  good  or  evil ;  that  the  purpose  of  God  ^^' 
according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 
that  calleth;  Jacob  was  loved  and  Esau  hated;'  that  God 
'raised  up  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  shew  his,  power  in  him ;'  Ver.  17. 
and  when  an  objection  is  suggested  against  all  this,  instead  of 
answering  it,  it  is  silenced  with  this,  '  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  Ver.  20. 
that  rephest  against  God?'    And  all  is  illustrated  with  the 

p  2 
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ART.   fJCTre  of  the  potter ;  and  concluded  with  this  solemn  question^ 
XV '^-    '  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his 
Ver.  22.     powef  known,  endured  with  much  longHra£Fering  the  vessels 
of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?'    This  carries  the  reader  to 
consider  what  is  so  often  repeated  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  oon- 
Ezod.iv.    ceming  God's  'hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he 
21.Z.20.   would  not  let  his  people  go/     It  is  said,  that  God  'has  made 
^iVe        *^®  wicked  man  for  the  day  of  evil  :*  as  it  is  written  on  the 
Prov.  zvi.  other  hand,  that  'as  many  believed  the  gospel,  as  were  ap- 
4.  pointed  to  eternal  life/     Some  are  said  to  be  '  written  in  the 

ijtsxiii.    book  of  life,  of  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Rev.  xiii.   world,  or  according  to  God's  purpose  before  the  world  began/ 
8.  iti.  6.      Ungodly  men  are  said  to  be  '  of  old  ordained  to  ccmdemnation, 
jl':  27      and  to  be  given  up  by  God  unto  vile  affections,  and  to  be 
2 Tim. i. 9.  given  ovcr  by  him  to  a  reprobate  mind/  Therefore  they  think 
Jude  4.      that  reprobation  is  an  absolute  and  free  act  of  God,  as  well  as 
Rom.  1. 26,  election,  to  manifest  his  holiness  and  justice  in  them  who  are 
under  i^  as  well  as  his  love  and  mercy  is  manifested  in  the 
elect.    Nor  can  they  think  with  the  Sublapsarians,  that  re- 
probation is  only  Groans  passing  by  those  whom  he  does  not 
elect ;  this  is  an  act  unworthy  of  God,  as  if  he  forgot  them, 
which  does  clearly  imply  imperfection.   And  as  for  that  which 
is  said  concerning  their  being  fallen  in  Adam,  they  argue,  that 
either  Adam's  sin,  and  the  connection  of  all  mankind  to  him 
as  their  head  and  representative,  was  absolutely  decreed,  or  it 
was  not :  if  it  was,  then  all  is  absolute ;  Adam's  sin  and  the 
fall  of  mankind  were  decreed,  and  by  consequence  all  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  are  under  a  continued  chain  of  absolute 
decrees ;  and  then  the  Supralapsarian  and  the  Sublapsarian 
hypothesis  will  be  one  and  the  same,  only  variously  expressed. 
But  if  Adam's  sin  was  only  foreseen  and  permitted,  then  a 
conditionate  decree  founded  upon  prescience  is  once  admitted, 
so  that  all  that  follows  turns  upon  it ;  and  then  all  the  argu- 
ments either  against  the  perfection  of  such  acts,  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  a  prescience,  turn  against  this ;  for  if  they  are 
admitted  in  any  one  instance,  then  they  may  be  admitted  in 
others  as  well  as  in  that. 

The  Sublapsarians  do  always  avoid  to  answer  this ;  and  it 
seems  tiiey  do  rather  incline  to  think  that  Adam  was  under 
an  absolute  decree ;  and  if  so,  then  though  their  doctrine  mav 
seem  to  those,  who  do  not  examine  things  nicely,  to  look 
more  plausible ;  yet  really  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with 
the  otner.  For  it  is  all  one  to  say,  that  Gk>d  decreed  that 
Adam  should  sin,  and  that  allmankmd  should  fall  in  him,  and 
that  then  God  should  choose  out  of  mankind,  thus  fidlen  by 
his  decree,  such  as  he  would  save,  and  leave  tiie  rest  in  that 
lapsed  state  to  perish  in  it ;  as  it  is  to  say,  that  God  intending 
to  save  some,  and  to  damn  others,  did,  in  order  to  the  carry- 
ing this  on  in  a  method  of  justice,  decree  Adam's  fell,  and  the 
faU  of  mankind  in  him,  in  order  to  the  saving  of  his  elect,  and 
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the  damning  of  the  rest.  All  that  the  Sublapsarians  say  in  A  H  r. 
this  particiujar  for  themselves  is,  that  the  scripture  has  not  ^^^^- 
declared  any  thing  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam,  in  such  formal 
terms,  that  they  can  affirm  any  thing  concerning  it,  A  liberty  of 
another  kind  seems  to  have  been  then  in  man,  when  he  was 
made  after  the  image  of  Ck)d,  and  before  he  was  corrupted  by 
sin.  And  therefore  though  it  is  not  easy  to  clear  all  difficulties 
in  so  intricate  a  matter,  yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  think,  that 
man  in  a  state  of  innocency  was  a  purer  and  a  freer  creature  to 
good,  than  now  he  is.  But  after  all,  this  seems  to  be  only  a 
fleeing  from  the  difficulty,  to  a  less  offensive  way  of  talking  of 
it;  for  if  the  prescience  of  future  contingents  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, unless  thev  are  decreed,  then  Grod  could  not  certainly 
foreknow  Adam  s  sin,  without  he  had  made  an  absolute  decree 
about  it;  and  that,  as  was  just  now  said,  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  Supralapsarian  hypothesis ;  of  which  I  shall  say  no 
more,  bavins  now  laid  together  in  a  small  compass  the  full 
strength  of  this  argument.  I  go  next  to  set  out  with  the  same 
fidelity  and  exactness  the  Remonstrants'  arguments. 

They  begin  with  this,  that  God  is  just,  holy,  and  merciful : 
that,  in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  scripture  with  relation  to 
those  attributes,  he  is  pleased  to  make  appeals  to  men,  to  call 
them  to  reason  with  him:  thus  his  prophets  did  often  bespeak 
the  Jewish  nation ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  God  acts  so, 
that  men,  according  to  the  notions  tiiat  tiiey  have  of  those 
attributes,  may  examine  them,  and  will  be  forced  to  justify 
and  approve  them*  Nay,  in  these  God  proposes  himself  to 
lis,  as  our  pattern ;  we  ought  to  imitate  him  in  them,  and  by 
consequence  we  may  frame  just  notions  of  them.  We  are  re- 
quired to  be  holy  and  merciful  as  he  is  merciful.  What  then 
can  we  think  of  a  justice  that  shall  condemn  us  for  a  fact  that 
we  never  c(Hnmitted,  and  that  was  done  many  years  before  we 
were  born  ?  as  also  that  designs  first  of  all  to  be  glorified  by 
our  being  eternally  miserable,  and  that  decrees  that  we  shaU 
commit  sins,  to  justify  the  previous  decree  of  our  reprobation  ? 
If  those  decrees  are  thus  originally  designed  by  God,  and  are 
certainly  effectuated,  then  it  is  inconceivable  how  tiiere  should 
be  a  justice  in  punishing  that  which  God  himself  appointed 
by  an  antecedent  -and  irreversible  decree  should  be  done :  so 
this  seems  to  lie  hard  ujKm  justice.  It  is  no  less  hard  upon 
infinite  holiness,  to  imagine  that  a  Being  of  ^  purer  eyes  tiian  Hab.  i.l3. 
that  it  can  behold  iniquity,'  should  by  an  antecedent  decree 
fix  our  committing  so  many  sins,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  avoid  them :  this  is  to  make  us  to. be 
bom  indeed  under  a  necessity  of  sin ;  and  yet  this  necessity 
is  said  to  flow  from  the  act  and  decrees  of  God :  God  repre- 
sents himself  always  in  the  scriptures  as  ^gracious,  merciful,  Ex.  uuv. 
slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.'  It  is  ^ 
often  said,  that  ^he  desires  that  no  man  should  perish,  but  2  P^t.iu.9, 
that  aU  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :'  and  this 
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ART.  is  said  sometimes  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ;  ' As  I  live^ 
X^^^'  saith  the  Lord,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners/ 
Ezek.xviii.  They  ask,  what  sense  can  such  words  bear,  if  we  can  believe 
32.  *  that  God  did  by  an  absolute  decree  reprobate  so  many  of 
xxxiii.  11.  them^  If  all  things  that  happen  do  arise  out  of  the  d^ 
cree  of  God  as  its  first  cause,  then  we  must  believe  that  God 
takes  pleasure  both  in  his  own  decrees  and  in  the  execution 
of  them ;  and,  by  consequence,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners,  and  that  in  contradiction  to  the  most  ex- 
press and  most  solemn  words  of  scripture.  Besides,  what  can 
we  think  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
offers  of  grace  and  mercy,  with  the  obtestations,  the  exhorta- 
tions, and  expostulations  upon  them,  that  occur  so  often  in 
scripture,  if  we  can  think  that  by  antecedent  acts  of  God  he 
determined  that  all  these  should  be  ineffectual ;  so  that  they 
are  only  so  many  solemn  words  that  do  indeed  signify  nothing, 
if  God  intended  that  all  things  should  fall  out  as  they  do,  and 
if  they  do  so  fall  out  only  because  he  intended  it  ?  xhe  chief 
foundation  of  this  opinion  lies  in  this  argument  as  its  basis, 
that  nothing  can  be  believed  that  contradicts  the  justice,  ho- 
liness, the  truth,  and  purity,  of  God ;  that  these  attributes  are 
in  God  according  to  our  notions  concerning  them,  only  they 
are  in  him  infimtely  more  perfect ;  since  we  are  required  to 
imitate  them.  Whereas  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  does 
manifestly  contradict  the  clearest  ideas  that  we  can  form  of 
justice,  holiness,  truth,  and  goodness. 

From  the  nature  of  God  they  go  to  the  nature  of  man ;  and 
they  think  that  such  an  inward  freedom  by  which  a  man  is 
the  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  can  do  or  not  do  what  he 
pleases,  is  so  necessary  to  the  morality  of  our  actions,  that 
without  it  our  actions  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  neither  capa- 
ble of  rewards  or  punishment.  Mad  men,  or  men  asleep,  are 
not  to  be  chained  with  the  good  or  evil  of  what  they  do; 
therefore  at  least  some  degrees  of  liberty  must  be  left  with 
us,  otherwise  why  are  we  praised  or  blamed  for  any  thing 
that  we  do  ?  If  a  man  thinks  that  he  is  under  an  inevitable 
decree,  as  he  will  have  little  remorse  for  all  the  evil  he  does, 
while  he  imputes  it  to  that  inevitable  force  that  constrains 
him,  so  he  will  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  for 
him  to  struggle  with  impossibilities :  and  men  being  mclined 
both  to  throw  all  blame  off  from  themselves,  and  to  indulge 
themselves  in  laziness  and  sloth,  these  practices  are  too 
natural  to  mankind  to  be  encouraged  by  opinions  that  favour 
them.  All  virtue  and  religion,  all  disciphne  and  industry, 
must  arise  from  this  as  tiieir  first  principle;  that  there  is  a 
power  in  us  to  govern  our  own  thoughts  and  actions,  and  to 
raise  and  improve  our  faculties.  If  this  is  denied,  all  endea- 
vours, all  education,  all  pains  either  on  ourselves  or  others,  are 
vain  and  fruitiess  things.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  a  man 
believe  other  than  this  •  for  he  does  so  plainly  perceive  that 
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he  b  a  free  agent;  he  feels  himself  balance  matters  in  his  ART. 
thoughts,  and  deliberate  about  them  so  evidently^  that  he  ^^'^' 
certamly  knows  he  is  a  free  being. 

This  is  the  image  of  God  that  is  stamped  upon  his  nature ; 
and  though  he  feels  himself  often  hurried  on  so  impetuously^ 
that  he  may  seem  to  have  lost  his  freedom  in  some  tums^ 
and  upon  some  occasions :  yet  he  feels  that  he  might  have 
restrained  that  heat  in  its  first  beginnings ;  he  feels  he  can 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  master  himself  in  most  things,  when 
he  sets  himself  to  it :  he  finds  that  knowledge  and  reflection, 
that  good  company  and  good  exercises,  do  tame  and  soften 
him,  and  tliat  bad  ones  make  him  wild,  loose,  and  irregular. 
From  all  this  they  conclude  that  man  is  free,  and  not  under 
inevitable  fate,  or  irresistible  motions  either  to  good  or  eviL 
All  diis  they  confirm  from  the  whole  current  of  tiie  scripture, 
that  is  frill  of  persuasions,  exhortations,  reproofs,  expostula- 
tions, encouragements,  and  terrors;  which  are  all  vain  and 
theatrical  things,  if  there  are  no  firee  powers  in  us  to  which 
they  are  addressed :  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  speak  to  dead 
men,  to  persuade  the  blind  to  see,  or  the  lame  to  run  ?  If 
we  are  under  an  impotence  till  the  irresistible  grace  comes, 
and  if,  when  it  comes,  nothing  can  withstand  it,  then  what 
occasioh  is  there  for  all  those  solemn  discourses,  if  they  can 
have  no  effect  on  us  ?  They  cannot  render  us  inexcusable, 
unless  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  bettered  by  them ;  and  to 
imagine  that  God  gives  light  and  blessings  to  those  whom  he 
before  intended  to  damn,  only  to  make  them  inexcusable, 
when  they  could  do  them  no  good,  and  they  will  serve  only 
to  aggravate  their  condemnation,  gives  so  strange  an  idea  of 
that  infinite  goodness,  that  it  is  not  fit  to  express  it  by  those 
terms  which  do  naturally  arise  upon  it. 

It  is  as  hard  to  suppose  two  contrary  wills  in  God,  the 
one  commanding  us  our  duty,  and  requiring  us  with  the  most 
solemn  obtestations  to  do  it,  and  the  other  putting  a  certain 
bar  in  our  way,  by  decreeing  that  we  shall  do  the  contrary. 
This  makes  (iod  look  as  if  he  had  a  unll  and  a  mil;  though 
a  heart  and  a  heart  import  no  good  qualitv,  when  applied  to 
men :  the  one  trill  requires  us  to  do  our  duty,  and  the  other 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  sin :  the  will  for  the  good 
is  ineffectual,  while  the  will  that  makes  us  sin  is  infallible. 
These  things  seem  very  hard  to  be  apprehended;  and  whereas 
the  root  of  true  religion  is  the  having  right  and  high  ideas  of 
Qod  and  of  his  attributes,  here  such  ideas  arise  as  naturally 
give  us  strange  thoughts  of  God ;  and  if  they  are  received  by 
us  as  ori^als,  upon  which  we  are  to  form  our  own  natures, 
such  notions  may  make  us  grow  to  be  spiteful,  imperious,  and 
without  bowels,  but  do  not  seem  proper  to  inspire  us  with 
love,  mercy,  and  compassion;  though  God  is  always  proposed 
to  us  in  that  view.  All  preaching  and  instruction  does  also 
suppose  this:  for  to  what  purpose  are  men  called  upon,  taught. 
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ART.  and  endeavoured  to  be  persuaded^  if  they  are  not  £ree  agents, 
XVII.  and  liave  not  a  power  over  their  own  thoughts,  and  if  they  are 
not  to  be  convinced  and  turned  by  reason?  The  offers  of 
peace  and  pardon  that  are  made  to  aU  men  are  delusory  things, 
if  they  are  by  an  antecedent  act  of  God  restrained  only  to  a 
few,  and  all  others  are  barred  from  them. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered,  say  they,  that  God  havine 
made  men  free  creatures,  his  governing  them  accordingly,  and 
making  his  own  administration  of  the  world  suitable  to  it,  is 
no  diminution  of  his  own  authority :  it  is  only  the  carrying 
on  of  his  own  creation  according  to  the  several  natures  that 
he  has  put  in  that  variety  of  beiogs  of  which  this  world  is 
composed,  and  with  which  it  is  diversified :  therefore  if  some 
of  the  acts  of  God,  with  relation  to  man,  are  not  so  free  as 
his  other  acts  are,  and  as  we  may  suppose  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  an  independent  Being,  this  arises  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  acts  of  God,  but  because  the  nature  of 
the  creature  that  he  intended  to  make  free  is  inconsistent  with 
such  acts. 

The  Divine  Omnipotence  is  not  lessened  when  we  observe 
some  of  his  works  to  be  more  beautiful  and  useful  than  others 
are ;  and  the  irregular  productions  of  nature  do  not  derogate 
from  the  order  in  which  all  things  appear  lovely  to  the  Divine 
Mind.  So  if  that  Hberty,  with  which  he  intended  to  endue 
thinking  beings,  is  incompatible  with  such  positive  acts,  and 
so  positive  a  providence  as  governs  natural  things  and  this 
material  world,  then  this  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  mind.  This  does  also  give  such  an  account  of 
the  e^  that  is  in  the  world,  as  does  no  way  accuse  or  lessen 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  God;  since  he  only  suffers  his 
creatures  to  go  on  in  the  fi'ee  use  of  those  powers  that  he  has 
given  them ;  about  which  he  exercises  a  special  providence, 
makinff  some  men's  sins  to  be  the  immediate  punishments 
of  theur  own  or  of  other  men's  sins,  and  restraining  them 
often  in  a  great  deal  of  that  evil  that  they  do  design,  and 
bringing  out  of  it  a  great  deal  of  good  that  they  did  not  de- 
sign; but  all  is  done  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  natures,  without 
any  violence  to  them. 

It  is  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  shew  how  those  future  contin- 
gencies, which  depend  upon  the  free  choice  of  the  will,  should 
be  certain  and  infallible.  But  we  are  on  other  accounts  cer- 
tain that  it  is  so ;  for  we  see  through  the  whole  scriptures  a 
thread  of  very  positive  prophecies,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  depended  on  the  free  will  of  man;  and  these  predic- 
tions, as  they  were  made  very  precisely,  so  they  were  no  less 
punctually  accomplished.  Not  to  mention  any  other  pro- 
phecies, all  those  that  related  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  fulfilled  by  the  free  acts  of  the  priests  and  people 
of  the  Jews :  they  sinned  in  doing  it,  which  proves  that  they 
acted  in  it  with  their  natural  Uberty.     By  these  and  all  the 
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other  prophecies  that  are  in  both  Testaments^  it  must  be  ART. 
confessed^  that  these  tilings  were  certainly  foreknown ;  but  ^^^^' 
where  to  found  that  certainty^  cannot  be  easily  resolved ;  the 
infinite  perfection  of  the  Divine  Mind  ought  here  to  silence 
all  objections.  A  dear  idea,  by  which  we  apprehend  a  thing 
to  be  plainly  contrary  to  the  attributes  of  God^  is  indeed  a 
just  ground  of  rejedingit;  and  therefore  they  think  that  they 
are  in  &e  right  to  deny  all  such  to  be  in  God^  as  they  plainly 
apprehend  to  be  contrary  to  justice,  truth,  and  goodness:  but 
if  die  objection  against  any  thing  supposed  to  be  in  Qod  lies 
only  against  the  manner  and  the  unconc^vableness  of  it,  there 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God  answers  alL 

It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  this  prescience  does  not 
make  the  effects  certain,  because  they  are  foreseen ;  but  they 
are  foreseen  because  they  are  to  be ;  so  that  the  certainty  of 
the  prescience  is  not  antecedent  or  causal,  but  subsequent 
and  eventual.  Whatsoever  happens,  was  future  before  it 
happened;  and  since  it  happened,  it  was  certainly  future  bom 
all  eternity;  not  by  a  certainty  of  fate,  but  by  a  certamty 
that  arises  out  of  its  being  once,  from  which  this  truth,  that  it 
was  future,  was  eternally  certain :  therefore  the  Divine  Pre- 
science being  only  the  knowing  all  things  that  were  to  come, 
that  does  not  infer  a  necessity  or  causality. 

The  scripture  plainly  shews  on  some  occasions  a  condition- 
ate  prescience:  God  answered  David,  that  Saul  was  come  to  ^  ^^' 
Keilah,  and  that  the  men  of  Keilah  were  to  deUver  him  up ;  \^'    ' 
and  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  upon  the  condition  of 
his  staying  there ;  and  he  going  from  thence,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ever  happened :  here  was  a  conditionate  pre- 
science.    Such  was  Christ's  saying,  that  those  of  T3rre  and  ^^^  '>'• 
Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  would  have  turned  to  him,  if  ^^^  »•  ^*' 
they  had  seen  the  miracles  that  he  vrrought  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Galilee.    Since  then  this  prescience  may  be  so  cer- 
tain, that  it  can  never  be  mistaken,  nor  misguide  the  designs 
or  providence  of  Qod ;  and  since  by  this  both  the  attributes 
of  God  are  vindicated,  and  the  due  freedom  of  the  will  of  man 
is  asserted,  all  difiiculties  seem  to  be  easily  deared  this  way. 

As  for  the  riving  to  some  nations  and  persons  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  the  denying  these  to  others,  the  scriptures  do 
indeed  ascribe  that  whoUv  to  the  riches  and  freedom  of  God's 
^race ;  but  still  they  think,  that  he  gives  to  all  men  tliat  which 
IS  necessary  to  the  state  in  which  they  are,  to  answer  the 
obligations  they  are  under  in  it ;  and  that  this  light  and 
common  grace  is  sufficient  to  carrv  them  so  far,  that  Grod  will 
either  accept  of  it,  or  give  them  mrther  degrees  of  illumina- 
tion :  from  which  it  must  be  inferred,  that  all  men  are  inex- 
cusable in  his  sight ;  and  that  '  Ckxl  is  always  just  and  clear  PgaK  li.4. 
when  he  judges ;'  since  every  man  had  that  which  was  suf- 
ficient, if  not  to  save  him,  yet  at  least  to  bring  him  to  a  state 
of  salvation.    But  besides  what  is  thus  simply  necessary,  and 
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ART.  is  of  itself  sufficient,  there  are  innumerable  favours^  like 
XVII.  largesses  of  God's  grace  and  goodness;  these  Gtod  gives 
fireiely  as  he  pleases. 

And  thus  the  great  designs  of  Proyidenoe  go  on  according 
to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  None  can  complain, 
though  some  have  more  cause  to  rejoice  and  glory  in  Qod 
than  others.  What  happens  to  nations  in  a  body  may  abo 
happen  to  indiTiduals ;  some  may  have  higher  privileges^  be 
put  m  happier  circumstances,  and  have  such  assistances  given 
them  as  God  foresees  will  become  effectual,  and  not  only 
those,  which  though  they  be  in  their  nature  sufficient,  yet  in 
the  event  will  be  ineffectual:  every  man  ought  to  complain  of 
himself  for  not  using  that  which  was  sufficient,  as  he  might 
have  done ;  and  all  good  men  will  have  matter  of  rejoicing  in 
God,  for  giving  them  what  he  foresaw  would  prove  eflfectual. 
After  all,  they  acknowledge  there  is  a  depth  in  this,  of  God's 
not  giving  all  nations  an  equal  measure  of  light,  nor  putting 
all  men  into  equally  happy  circumstances,  which  they  cannot 
imriddle:  but  still  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  are  saved; 
though  we  may  imagine  a  goodness  Uiat  may  do  to  all  men 
what  is  absolutely  the  best  for  them:  and  there  they  confess 
there  is  a  difficulty,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other  side. 

From  hence  it  is  that  they  expotmd  all  those  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  concerning  the  purpose,  the  election,  the 
foreknowledge,  and  the  predestination,  of  God,  so  often  men- 
tioned. All  those,  they  say,  relate  to  God's  design  of  calling 
the  Gtentile  world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Messias :  this  was 
kept  secret,  though  hints  of  it  are  given  in  several  of  the 
Prophets;  so  it  was  a  mystery;  but  it  was  then  revealed, 
when,  according  to  Christ^s  commission  to  his  apostles,  to 
^go  and  teach  aU  nations,'  they  went  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles.  This  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  it 
was  the  chief  subject  of  controversy  betwixt  them  and  the 
apostles  at  the  time  when  the  Epistles  were  writ :  so  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  clear  this  very  fully,  and  to  come  often 
over  it.  But  there  was  no  need  of  amusm^  people  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity,  and  in  that  first  m&ncy  of  it,  with 
high  and  unsearchable  speculations  concerning  the  decrees  of 
God :  therefore  they  observe,  that  the  apostles  shew  how  that 
Abraham  at  first,  Isaac  and  Jacob  afterwards,  were  chosen  by 
a  discriminating  favour,  that  they  and  their  posterity  should 
be  in  covenant  with  God:  and  upon  that  occasion  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  shew,  that  God  had  always  designed  to  call  in 
ihe  Gentiles,  though  that  was  not  executed  but  by  their 
ministry. 

With  this  key  one  will  find  a  plain  coherent  sense  in  all  St. 
Paul's  discourses  on  this  subject, without  assertingantecedent 
and  special  decrees  as  to  particular  persons.  Things  that 
happen  under  a  permissive  and  directing  Providence,  may  be 
also  in  a  largeness  of  expression  ascribed  to  the  will  and 
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counsel  of  Gk>d ;  for  a  permissive  and  directing  will  is  really    art. 
a  wiU^  though  it  be  not  antecedent  nor  causal.    The  harder^    ^^^^ 
ing  Pharaoh's  heart  may  be  ascribed  to  God^  though  it  is  £,0^. 
said  that  his  heart  hardened  Uself;  because  he  took  occa-  22. 
sion^  from  tihe  stops  God  put  in  those  plagues  that  he  sent  f^^^g^oL' 
upon  him  md  his  people  to  encourage  hunself>  when  he  saw    '    ' 
there  was  a  new  respite  granted  him:  and  he  who  was  a  cruel 
and  bloody  prince^  deeply  engaged  in  idolatry  and  magic,  had 
deserved  such  judgments  for  his  other  sins ;  so  that  he  may 
be  well  considered  as  actually  under  his  final  condemnation, 
only  under  a  reprieve,  not  swallowed  up  in  the  first  plagues, 
but  preserved  in  them,  and  raised  up  out  of  them,  to  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  justice  of  God  against  such  hardened 
impenitency.    '  Whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,^  .must  be  still  J^®™-  «• 
restrained  to  such  persons  as  that  tyrant  was.  ^' 

It  is  endless  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  all  the  passages 
cited  from  the  scripture  to  this  purpose ;  this  key  serving,  as 
they  think  it  does,  to  open  most  of  them.    It  is  plain  wese 
words  of  our  Saviour  concermne  those  ^  whom  the  Father  had  John  xvii. 
given  him,'  are  only  to  be  meant  of  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence,  and  not  of  a  decree;  since  he  adds,  'And  I  have  lost 
none  of  them,  except  the  son  of  perdition  ^  for  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  was  in  the  decree,  and  yet  was  lost.    And  in  the 
same  period  in  which  God  is  said  'to  work  in  us  both  to  will  Phil. H.  12, 
and  to  do,'  we  are  required  to  'work  out  our  own  salvation  ^^' 
with  fear  and  trembling.'    The  word  rendered,  '  ordained  to  Acu  xiH. 
eternal  life,'  does  also  signify,  fitted  or  predisposed  to  eternal  ^^' 
life.    That  question,  'Who  made  thee  to  differ?'  seems  to  iCor.iv.7. 
refer  to  those  gifts  which  in  different  degrees  and  measures 
were  poured  out  on  the  first  Christians ;  in  which  men  were 
only  passive,  and  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the  free- 
dom of  those  gifts,  without  any  thing  previous  in  them  to  dis- 
pose tiiem  to  them. 

Christ  is  said  to  be  the  'propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  1  JohDii.2. 
whole  world ;'  and  the  wicked  are  said  to  '  deny  the  Lord  that  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
bought  them ;'  and  his  death,  as  to  its  extent  to  all  men,  is 
set  m  opposition  to  the  sin  of  Adam:  so  that  'as  by  the  Rom.v.id. 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ; 
so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  uie  fr^e  gift  came  upon  all  men 
to  justification  of  life.'    The  all  of  the  one  side  must  be  of  the 
same  extent  with  the  all  of  the  other :  so  since  all  are  con- 
cerned in  Adam's  sin,  all  must  be  likewise  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Christ.    This  they  urge  further,  with  this  argument, 
that  all  men  are  obliged  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Chnst,  but 
no  man  can  be  ob%ed  to  beUeve  a  lie ;  therefore  it  follows 
that  he  must  have  died  for  all.    Nor  can  it  be  thought  that 
grace  is  so  efficacious  of  itself,  as  to  determine  us ;  otherwise 
why  are  we  required  'not  to  grieve  God's  Spirit  ?'  Why  is  it  Acta  vu. 
said,  '  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  jy}^^ 
did,  so  do  ye.     How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  under  37. 
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ART.    my  wings^  but  ye  would  not ?    What  more  could  I  hare  done 
^^"*     in  my  vineyard,  that  has  not  been  done  in  it  P    These  seem 
Im.  ▼.4.   to  be  plain  intimations  of  a  power  in  us,  by  which  we  not  only 
can,  but  often  do,  resist  the  motions  of  grace. 

If  the  determining  efficacy  of  grace  is  not  acknowledged,  it 
will  be  yet  much  harder  to  oelieve  that  we  are  efficaaonaly 
determined  to  sin.  This  seems  to  be  not  only  contrary  to  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  God,  but  is  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
whole  strain  of  the  scriptures,  that  charges  sin  upon  men,  that 
in  so  copious  a  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  proofs. 
Ho8.m.9. 'O  Israd,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy 
John ▼.40.  help :^  and,  'Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  may  have 

n^  11  ^^^'  ^^7  ^''^  y^^  ^^^'  ®  house  of  Israel?'  And  as  for  that 
*  nicety  of  saying,  that  the  evil  of  sin  consists  in  a  negation, 
which  is  not  a  positive  beine,  so  that  though  God  should 
determine  men  to  the  action  that  is  sinful,  yet  he  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  sin  of  it :  they  think  it  is  too  metaphysical  to 
put  the  honour  of  God  and  his  attributes  upon  such  a  sub- 
tilty :  for  in  sins  against  moral  laws,  there  seems  to  be  an  an- 
tecedent immorality  in  the  action  itself,  which  is  inseparable 
firom  it.  But  suppose  that  sin  consisted  in  a  negative,  yet 
that  privation  does  immediately  and  necessarily  result  out  of 
the  action,  without  any  other  thing  whatsoever  intervening; 
so  that  if  God  does  mfallibly  determine  a  sinner  to  commit 
the  action  to  which  that  guilt  belongs,  though  that  should  be 
a  sin  only  by  reason  of  a  privation  that  is  dependent  upon  it, 
then  it  does  not  appear  but  that  he  is  really  the  author  of  sin ; 
since  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  sinful  action,  on  which  the  sin 
depends  as  a  shadow  upon  its  substance,  he  must  be  esteemed^ 
say  they,  the  author  of  sin. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  sin  being  a  violation  of 

God's  law,  he  himself,  who  is  not  bound  by  his  law,  cannot  be 

guilty  of  sin ;  vet  an  action  that  is  immoral  is  so  essentially 

opposite  to  infinite  perfection,  that  God  cannot  be  capable  of 

it,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  his  own  nature.     Nor  is  it  to 

be  supposed  that  he  can  damn  men  for  that,  which  is  the 

necessary  result  of  an  action  to  which  he  himself  determined 

them. 

As  for  perseverance,  the  many  promises  made  in  the  scrip- 

R«T.ii.and  tures  to  them  that  overcome,  that  continue  stedffast  and  faithn 

*"'  JiU  to  the  deathy  seem  to  insinuate,  that  a  man  may  fall  firom  a 

good  state.    Those  famous  words  in  the  6th  of  the  Hebrews 

Heb.  vi.    do  plainly  intimate,  that  such  men  may  '  so  fall  away,  that  it 

Heb.x.38.  may  be  impossible  to  renew  them  again  by  repentance.'    And 

in  that  Epistie  where  it  is  said,  '  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  f 

it  is  added,  'but  if  he  draw  back  (any  man  is  not  in  the 

original),  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.'    And  it  is 

£zek.zfui.  positively  said  by  the  prophet,  ^  When  the  righteous  tumeth 

away  from  his  nghteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  all  his 

righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned ;  in 
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his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  shall  he  die.^  These  suppositions^  ART. 
-with  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  strain  that  may  oe  brought  J^^^' 
out  of  other  places^  do  give  us  all  possible  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  man  may  &11  from  a  good  state^  as  well  as  that  a 
wicked  man  may  turn  from  a  bad  one*  In  conclusion^  the  end 
of  all  things^  the  final  judgment  at  the  last  day^  which  shall 
be  pronounced  according  to  what  men  have  done^  whether 
good  or  evil^  and  their  being  to  be  rewarded  and  pimished 
according  to  it,  seems  so  effectually  to  assert  a  fireedom  in  our 
wills^  that  they  think  this  alone  might  serve  to  prove  the  whole 
cause. 

So  for  I  have  set  forth  the  force  of  the  argument  on  the 
side  of  the  Remonstrants.  As  for  the  Socinians^  they  make 
their  plea  out  of  what  is  said  by  the  one  and  by  the  other  side. 
They  agree  with  the  Remonstrants  in  all  that  they  say  against 
absolute  decrees,  and  in  urging  all  those  consequences  that  do 
arise  out  of  them :  and  they  do  also  agree  with  the  Calvinists  in 
all  that  they  urge  against  the  possibility  of  a  certain  prescience 
of  future  contingents :  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  set 
forth  their  plea  more  specially,  nor  needs  more  be  said  in 
opposition  to  it,  than  what  was  already  said  as  part  of  the 
Remonstrants'  plea.  Therefore,  without  dwelling  any  longer 
on  that,  I  come  now  to  make  some  reflections  upon  the  whole 
matter. 

It  is  at  first  view  apparent,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
weight  in  what  has  been  said  of  both  sides :  so  much,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  education,  the  constant  attending  more  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  one  side  than  of  the  other,  and  a  temper 
some  way  proportioned  to  it,  does  fix  men  very  steadily  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  persuasion.  Both  sides  have  their 
difficulties,  so  it  will  be  natural  to  choose  that  side  where  the 
difiiculties  are  least  felt :  but  it  is  plain  there  is  no  reason  for 
either  of  them  to  despise  the  other,  since  the  arguments  of 
both  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  both  sides  seem  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  to  assert  the  honour  of  Ood,  and  of  his  at- 
tributes. Both  agree  in  this,  that  whatever  is  fixed  as  the 
primary  idea  of  6od,  all  other  things  must  be  explained  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  that.  Contradictions  are  never  to 
be  admitted;  but  things  may  be  justly  believed,  against 
which  objections  may  be  formed  that  cannot  be  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  one  side  think,  that  we  must  begin  with  the  idea  of 
infinite  perfection,  of  independency,  and  absolute  sovereignty: 
and  if  in  the  sequel  difficulties  occur  which  cannot  be  cleared, 
that  ought  not  to  shake  us  from  this  primary  idea  of  Ood. 

Others  think,  that  we  cannot  frame  such  clear  notions  of 
independency,  sovereignty,  and  infinite  perfection,  as  we  can 
do  of  justice,  truth,  holiness,  goodness,  and  mercy :  and  since 
the   scripture   proposes  God  to  us  most  frequently  under 
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ART.  those  ideas^  they  tiiiink  that  we  ought  to  fix  on  these  as  the 
^^^'-  primary  ideas  of  God^  and  then  reduce  all  othar  things  to 
them. 

Thus  both  sides  seem  zealous  for  Grod  and  his  glory ;  both 
lay  down  general  maxims  that  can  hardly  be  disputed;  and 
both  argue  justly  from  their  first  principles.  These  are  great 
grounds  for  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  in  these  matters. 

It  is  certain^  that  one  who  has  long  interwoven  his  thoughts 
of  infinite  perfection  with  the  notions  of  absolute  and  un- 
changeable decrees^  of  carrying  on  every  thing  by  a  positive 
will^  of  doing  every  thing  for  liis  own  glory^  cannot  apprehend 
decrees  depending  on  a  foreseen  free  will^  a  grace  subject  to 
ity  a  merit  of  Christ's  death  that  is  lost,  and  a  man's  being  at 
one  time  loved^  and  yet  finally  hated^  of  God,  without  horror. 
These  things  seem  to  carry  in  them  an  appearance  of  feeble- 
ness^ of  dependence^  and  of  changeableness. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  that  has  accustomed  himself  to 
think  often  on  the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy^  the  long-suf- 
ferings patience,  and  slowness  to  anger^  that  appears  in  God ; 
he  cannot  let  the  thought  of  absolute  reprobation^  or  of  de- 
termining men  to  sin^  or  of  not  giving  them  the  grace  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  from  sin  and  damnation^  enter  into  his 
mind^  without  the  same  horror  that  another  feels  in  the  re- 
verse of  all  this. 

So  that  the  source  of  both  opinions  being  the  different  ideas 
that  they  have  of  God^  and  both  these  ideas  being  true ;  men 
only  mistaking  in  the  extent  of  them^  and  in  the  consequences 
drawn  from  them ;  here  are  the  clearest  grounds  imaginable 
for  a  mutual  forbearance^  for  not  judging  men  imperiously^ 
nor  censuring  them  severely  upon  either  side.  And  uiose  who 
have  at  different  times  of  their  lives  been  of  both  opinions^ 
and  who  upon  the  evidence  of  reason^  as  it  has  appeared  to 
them^  have  changed  their  persuasions^  can  speak  more  affirm- 
atively here ;  for  they  know^  that  in  great  sincerity  of  heart 
they  nave  thought  both  ways. 

Each  opinion  has  some  practical  advantages  of  its  side. 
A  Calvinist  is  taught^  by  his  opinions^  to  diink  meanly  of 
himself,  and  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  all  to  God;  which  lays 
in  him  a  deep  foundation  for  humility :  he  is  also  much  in- 
clined to  secret  prayer,  and  to  a  fixed  dependence  on  God ; 
which  naturally  both  brings  his  mind  to  a  good  state,  and  fixes 
it  in  it :  and  so  though  perhaps  he  cannot  give  a  coherent  ac- 
count of  the  groimds  of  his  watchfulness  and  care  of  himself; 
yet  that  temper  arises  out  of  his  humility,  and  his  earnestness 
m  prayer.  A  Remonstrant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  engaged  to 
awaken  and  improve  his  faculties,  to  fill  his  mind  with  good 
notions,  to  raise  them  in  himself  by  frequent  reflection,  and 
by  a  constant  attention  to  his  own  actions :  he  sees  cause  to 
reproach  himself  for  his  sins,  and  to  set  about  his  duty  to 
purpose :  being  assured  that  it  is  through  his  own  fault  if  he 
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miscarries :  he  has  no  dreadful  terrors  upon  his  mind ;  nor  is    ART. 
he  tempted  to  an  undue  security,  or  to  swell  up  in  (perhaps)         "; 
an  imaginary  conceit  of  his  being  unalterably  in  the  favour 
of  God. 

Both  sides  have  their  peculiar  temptations  as  well  as  their 
advantages :  the  Calvinist  is  tempted  to  a  &lse  security,  and 
sloth :  and  the  Arminian  may  be  tempted  to  trust  too  much 
to  himself,  and  too  litde  to  (rod :  so  equally  may  a  man  of  a 
calm  temper,  and  of  moderate  thoughts,  balance  this  matter 
between  both  the  sides,  and  so  unreasonable  it  is  to  give  way 
to  a  positive  and  dictating  temper  in  this  point.  If  the  Ar- 
minian is  zealous  to  assert  Uberty,  it  is  because  he  cannot  see 
how  there  can  be  good  or  evil  in  the  world  without  it :  he 
thinks  it  is  the  work  of  Ood,  that  he  has  made  for  neat  ends ; 
and  therefore  he  can  allow  of  nothing  that  he  thiiuus  destroys 
it.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  Calvinist  seems  to  break  in  upon 
liberty,  it  is  because  he  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  his  grace :  and  he  grows 
to  think  that  it  is  an  act  of  devotion  to  offer  up  the  one  to 
save  the  other. 

The  common  feult  of  both  sides  is  to  charge  one  another 
with  the  consequences  of  their  opinions,  as  if  uiey  were  truly 
their  tenets.  Whereas  they  are  apprehensive  enough  of  these 
consequences,  thev  have  no  mind  to  them,  and  they  fancy  that 
by  a  few  distinctions  they  can  avoid  them.  But  each  side 
thinks  the  consequences  of  the  other  are  both  worse,  and  more 
certainly  fastened  to  that  doctrine,  than  the  consequences 
that  are  urged  against  himself  are.  And  so  they  think  they 
must  choose  that  opinion  that  is  the  least  perplexed  and  diffi- 
cult: not  but  that  ingenuous  and  learned  men  of  allsides  confess, 
that  they  feel  themselves  very  often  pinched  in  these  matters. 

Another  very  indecent  way  of  managing  these  points  is,  that 
both  sides  do  too  often  speak  very  bmdly  of  Grod.  Some 
petulant  wits,  in  order  to  the  representing  the  contrary 
opinion  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  have  brought  in  God,  repre- 
senting him,  with  indecent  expressions,  as  acting  or  decreeing, 
according  to  their  hypothesis,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  only 
unbecoming,  but  that  borders  upon  blasphemy.  From  which, 
though  they  think  to  escape  by  saying  that  they  are  only 
shewing  what  must  follow  if  the  other  opinion  were  believed ; 
yet  there  is  a  solemnity  and  gravity  of  style,  that  ought  to  be 
most  reUgiously  observed,  when  we  poor  mortals  take  upon  us 
to  speak  of  the  glory  or  attributes,  the  decrees  or  operations, 
of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  every  thing  relating 
to  this,  that  is  put  in  a  burlesque  air,  is  intolerable.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  very  daring  presumption,  to  pretend  to  assign  the 
order  of  all  the  acts  of  Gkxi,  the  ends  proposed  in  them,  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  executed.  We,  who  do  not 
know  how  our  thoughts  cairy  our  bodies  to  obey  and  second 
our  minds,  should  not  imagine  that  we  can  conceive  how  God 
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ART.  may  move  or  bend  our  wills.  The  hard  thing  to  digest  in 
^^'^^-  diis  whole  matter^  is  reprobation :  Aey  who  think  it  necessary 
to  assert  the  freedom  of  election^  would  hin  avoid  it ;  they 
seek  soft  words  for  it,  such  as  the  passine  by  or  leaving  men 
to  perish :  they  study  to  put  that  on  Adam^s  mn,  and  they 
take  all  the  methods  they  can  to  soften  an  opinion  that  seems 
harsh^  and  that  sounds  ill.  But  howsoever  they  will  bear  dl 
the  consequences  of  it,  rather  than  let  the  pmnt  of  absolute 
election  go. 

On  the  other  side,  those  who  do  once  persuade  themselves 
that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  &lse,  do  not  see  how  they 
can  deny  it,  and  yet  ascribe  a  free  election  to  God.  They  are 
once  persuaded  that  there  can  be  no  reprobation  but  what  is 
conditionate^  and  founded  on  what  is  foreseen  concerning  men's 
sins:  and  from  this  they  are  forced  to  say  the  same  Uiing  of 
election.  And  both  sides  study  to  begin  the  controversy  with 
that  which  they  think  they  can  the  most  easily  prove ;  the  one 
at  the  establishing  of  election^  and  the  other  at  the  overthrow- 
ing of  reprobation.  Some  have  studied  to  seek  out  middle 
ways :  for  they  observing  that  the  scriptures  are  writ  in  a  great 
diversity  of  style,  in  treating  of  the  good  or  evil  that  happens 
to  us,  ascribing  the  one  to  6od^  and  imputing  the  other  to 
ourselves,  teaching  us  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  all  that  is  s^ood 
to  Grod,and  to  cast  the  blame  of  all  that  is  evil  upon  oursdves, 
have  frx)m  thence  concluded,  that  God  must  have  a  diffinent 
influence  and  causality  in  the  one,  from  what  he  has  in  the 
other :  but  when  they  go  to  make  this  out,  they  meet  with 
great  difficulties ;  yet  they  choose  to  bear  these  raSther  than  to 
involve  themselves  in  those  equally  great,  if  not  greater  diffi- 
culties, that  are  in  either  of  the  other  opinions.  They  wrap 
up  all  in  two  general  assertions,  that  are  great  practicid  truths, 
Let  us  arroffote  no  good  to  ourselves^  and  impute  no  eml  to 
Gody  and  so  let  the  whole  matter  rest*  This  may  be  thou^t 
by  some  the  lazier,  as  well  as  the  saf^  way:  which  avoids 
difficulties,  rather  than  answers  them;  whereas  they  say  of 
both  the  contending  sides,  that  they  are  better  at  tiie  staiting 
of  difficulties  than  at  the  resolving  of  them. 

Thus  far  I  have  gone  upon  the  general,  in  making  such 
reflections  as  will  appear  but  too  wefl  grounded  to  those  who 
have  with  any  attention  read  the  chief  d^utants  of  both  sides. 
In  these  great  points  all  agree:  that  mercy  is  freely  oflBered  to 
the  world  in  Christ  Jesus :  that  God  chd  freely  omr  his  Son 
to  be  our  propitiation,  and  has  freely  accepted  the  sacrifice  of 
his  death  in  our  stead,  whereas  he  might  have  condemned 
every  man  to  have  perished  for  his  own  sins :  that  God  does, 
in  the  dispensation  of  his  gospel,  and  the  promulgation  of  it 
to  the  several  nations,  act  according  to  the  fr'eedom  of  his 
grace,  upon  reasons  that  are  to  us  mysterious  and  past  finding 
out :  that  every  man  is  inexcusable  in  the  sight  of  God :  that 
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all  men  are  so  far  free  as  to  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy  A  RT. 
for  the  good  or  evil  that  they  do :  that  every  man  ought  to  ^^^^' 
employ  his  faculties  all  he  can,  and  to  pray  and  depend 
earnestly  upon  God  for  his  protection  and  assistance :  that  no 
man  in  practice  ought  to  think  that  there  is  a  fate  or  decree 
hanging  over  him5  and  so  become  slothful  in  his  duty^  but  that 
every  man  ou^ht  to  do  the  best  he  can,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  decree,  smoe,  whedier  there  is  or  is  not,  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  know  what  it  is :  that  every  man  ought  to  be  deeply 
humbled  for  his  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  excusing 
himself  by  pretending  a  decree  was  upon  him,  or  a  want  of 
power  in  him :  that  all  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  rules  set 
them  in  the  gospel,  and  are  to  expect  neither  mercy  nor  favour 
from  God,  but  as  diey  set  themselves  diligently  about  that : 
and  finally,  that  at  the  last  day  all  men  shall  be  judged,  not 
according  to  secret  decrees,  but  according  to  their  own  works. 
In  these  great  truths,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  practical, 
all  men  agree.  If  they  would  agree  as  honestly  in  die  prac- 
tice of  them,  as  they  do  in  confessing  them  to  be  true,  they 
would  do  that  which  is  much  more  important  and  necessary, 
than  to  speculate  and  dispute  about  niceties ;  by  which  the 
world  would  quickly  put  on  a  new  face,  and  then  those  few, 
that  might  delight  in  curious  searches  and  arguments,  would 
manage  them  with  more  modesty  and  less  heat,  and  be  both 
less  positive  and  less  supercilious. 

I  have  hitherto  insist^  on  such  general  reflections  as  seemed 
proper  to  these  questions.  I  come  now  in  the  last  place  to  ex« 
amine  how  far  our  church  hath  determined  the  matter,  either 
in  this  Article  or  elsewhere :  how  far  she  hath  restrained  her 
sons,  and  how  far  she  hath  left  them  at  liberty.  For  those 
different  opinions  being  so  intricate  in  themselves,  and  so  apt 
to  raise  hot  disputes,  and  to  kindle  lasting  quarrels,  it  will  not 
be  suitable  to  that  moderation  which  our  church  hath  observed 
in  all  other  things,  to  stretch  her  words  on  these  heads  beyond 
their  strict  sense.  The  natural  equity  or  reason  of  things 
ought  rather  to  carry  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  as  great  a 
comprehensiveness  of  all  sides,  as  may  well  consist  with  the 
woros  in  which  our  church  hatji  expressed  herself  on  those 
heads. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  Article  seems  to  be 
framed  according  to  St.  Austin's  doctrine:  it  supposes  men 
to  be  under  a  curse  and  danmatian,  antecedently  to  predeaiina- 
tion,  from  which  they  are  delivered  by  it ;  so  it  is  directly 
against  the  Supralapsarian  doctrine:  nor  does  the  Article 
make  any  mention  of  reprobation,  no,  not  in  a  hint ;  no  defi- 
nition is  made  concerning  it.  The  Article  does  also  seem  to 
assert  the  efficacy  of  grace:  that  in  which  the  knot  of  the 
whole  difficulty  lies,  is  not  defined;  that  is,  whether  God's 
eternal  purpose  or  decree  was  made  according  to  what  he  fore- 
saw his  creatures  would  do,  or  purely  upon  an  absolute  will, 
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A  R  T.  in  order  to  his  own  glory.  It  is  very  probable^  that  those  who 
^^'^^'  penned  it  meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute ;  but  yet  since 
they  have  not  said  it,  those  who  subscribe  the  Articles  do  not 
seem  to  be  bound  to  any  thing  that  is  not  expressed  in  them : 
and  therefore  since  the  Remonstrants  do  not  deny  but  tliat 
God  having  foreseen  what  all  mankind  would^  according  to 
all  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  should  be  put^ 
do  or  not  do^  he  upon  that  did^  by  a  firm  and  eternal  decree^ 
lay  that  whole  design  in  all  its  branches^  which  he  executes  in 
time;  they  may  subscribe  this  Article  without  renouncing 
their  opinion  as  to  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Cal- 
vinists  have  less  occasion  for  scruple ;  since  the  Article  does 
seem  more  plainly  to  favour  them.  The  three  cautions^ 
that  are  added  to  it,  do  likewise  intimate  that  St.  Austin's 
doctrine  was  designed  to  be  settled  by  the  Article :  for  the 
danger  of  meri^  haiovng  the  sentetice  of  GocPs  predestination 
always  brfore  their  eyes,  which  may  occasion  either  desperation 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living  on 
the  other,  belongs  only  to  that  side ;  since  these  miscliiefs  do 
not  arise  out  of  the  other  hypothesis.  The  other  twO|  of  taking 
the  promises  of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  set  forth  to 
us  in  holy  scriptures,  and  of  following  that  will  of  God  that  is 
e^spressly  declared  to  us  in  the  word  qf  God,  relate  very  visibly 
to  the  same  opinion  :  though  others  do  infer  from  these  cau- 
tionSj  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Article  must  be  so 
understood  as  to  agree  with  these  cautions;  and  therefore 
they  argue,  that  since  absolute  predestination  cannot  consist 
with  them,  that  therefore  the  Article  is  to  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. They  say  the  natural  consequence  of  an  absolute  de- 
cree is  either  presumption  or  despair :  since  a  man  upon  that 
bottom  reckons,  that  which  way  soever  the  decree  is  made,  it 
must  certainly  be  accomplished.  They  also  argue,  that  be- 
cause we  must  receive  the  promises  of  God  as  conditional,  we 
must  also  believe  the  decree  to  be  conditional ;  for  absolute 
decrees  exclude  conditional  promises.  An  offer  duinot  be 
supposed  to  be  made  in  earnest  by  him  that  has  excluded  the 
greatest  number  of  men  from  it  by  an  antecedent  act  of  his 
own.  And  if  we  must  onlv  foUow  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  antecedent  and  posi- 
tive will  of  God,  tiiat  has  decreed  our  doing  the  contrary  to 
what  he  has  commanded. 

Thus  the  one  side  ai^^es,  that  the  Article  as  it  Ues,  ia  the 
plain  meaning  of  those  who  conceived  it»  does  very  expressly 
establish  their  doctrine:  and  the  other  argues,  irom  those 
cautions  that  are  added  to  it,  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  understood 
so  as  that  it  may  agree  with  these  cautions:  and  both  sides 
find  in  the  Article  itself  such  grounds,  that  they  reckon  they 
do  not  renounce  their  opinions  by  subscribing  it.  Tlie  Re- 
monstrant side  have  this  further  to  add,  that  the  universal 
extent  of  the  death  of  Christ  seems  to  be  very  plainly  affirmed 
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in  ttie  most  solemn  part  of  all  the  offices  of  the  church  :  for  A  R  T. 
in  the  office  of  Communion^  and  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  ^^^^- 
we  own  that  Christ,  by  the  one  oblation  of  himself  once 
offeredy  made  there  a  fully  perfecty  and  sufficient  sacrifice^ 
oblation^  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Though  the  others  say,  that  by  fiill,  perfecty  and  stifficienty  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  Christ's  death  was  intended  to  be 
a  complete  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  the  whole  worldy  but 
that  in  its  own  value  it  was  capable  of  being  such.  This  is 
thought  too  great  a  stretch  put  upon  the  words.  And  there 
are  yet  more  express  words  in  our  Church  Catechism  to  this 
purpose;  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most  solemn  deda* 
ration  of  the  sense  of  the  church,  since  that  is  the  doctrine  in 
which  she  instructs  all  her  children :  and  in  that  part  of  it 
which  seems  to  be  most  important,  as  being  the  short  summary 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it  is  said,  God  the  Sony  who  hath 
redeemed  me  and  all  mankind:  where  all  must  stand  in  the 
same  extent  of  unirersality,  as  in  the  precedent  and  in  the 
following  words ;  The  Father  who  made  me  and  all  the  world  ;' 
the  Holy  Ohost  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of 
God;  which  being  to  be  understood  severely,  and  without 
exception,  this  must  also  be  taken  in  the  same  strictness. 
TTiere  is  another  argument  brought  from  the  office  of  Bap- 
tism, to  prove  that  men  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace  and 
r^eneration ;  for  in  the  whole  office,  more  particularly  in  the 
Thanksgiving  after  the  Baptism,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  person 
baptized  is  regenerated  by  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  is  received 
for  his  own  child  by  adoption :  now  since  it  is  certain  that 
many  who  are  baptized  Ml  from  that  state  of  grace,  this  seems 
to  import,  that  some  of  the  regenerate  may  fall  away :  which 
though  it  agrees  well  with  St.  Austin's  doctrine,  yet  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  Calvinists'  opinions. 

Thus  I  have  examined  this  matter  in  as  short  a  compass  as 
was  possible ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  forgot  any 
important  part  of  die  whole  controversy,  though  it  is  large, 
and  has  many  branches.  I  have  kept,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
that  indifference  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  the  prose- 
cuting of  this  matter;  and  have  not  on  this  occasion  declared 
my  own  opinion,  though  1  have  not  avoided  the  doing  it  upon 
other  occasions.  Since  the  church  has  not  been  peremptory, 
but  that  a  latitude  has  been  left  to  different  opinions,  I  thought 
it  became  me  to  make  this  explanation  of  the  Article  such : 
and  therefore  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  possess  the  reader 
with  that  which  is  my  own  sense  in  this  matter,  but  have  laid 
the  force  of  the  arguments,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  diffi- 
culties, of  both  sides,  before  him,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
I  had  found  in  the  books  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
persuasion.  And  I  leave  the  choice  as  free  to  my  reader  as 
the  church  has  done. 

q2 
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ART. 
XVIII. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Of  obtaining  Eternal  Salvation  only  by  the  Name 

of  Christ. 

tC^tg  abo  art  to  bt  accnxM,  t^ai  fuinmt  to  i^qp,  fl^at  tbnp  matt 
i^all  be  iahtH  bg  ^t  lab  or  AtU  io^U^  |t  proftKiitt]^ ;  ifo  ^a% 
|e  be  Htltgent  to  framt  ^ia  UU  arrorlitiig  to  t^at  lalo,  anil  ^t 
iiffyt  of  fiaXnxt.  ;fat  Aolp  Acrtpture  botl^  M  out  iinto  tutf 
onip  a^t  i^amt  of  9citu4  Cf^ritft,  iof^ertb^  mm  mu^t  be  tfabeli. 

The  impiety^  that  is  condemned  in  this  Article,  was  first 
taught  by  some  of  the  heathen  orators  and  philosophers  in 
the  fourth  century^  who^  in  thdr  addresses  to  the  Christian 
emperors  for  the  tolerance  of  paganism,  started  this  thought^ 
that  how  Uvely  soever  it  may  seem^  when  well  set  off  in  a 
piece  of  eloquence^  will  not  bear  a  severe  argument:  that  God 
IS  more  honoured  by  the  varieties  and  different  methods  of 
worshipping  and  serving  him^  than  if  all  should  fall  into  the 
same  way :  that  this  diversity  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  a  suit- 
ableness to  the  infinite  perfections  of  God ;  and  it  does  not 
look  so  like  a  mutual  agreement  or  concert  as  when  all  men 
worship  him  one  way.  But  this  is  rather  a  flash  of  wit  than 
true  reasoning. 

The  Alc(n*an  has  carried  this  matter  further^  to  the  assert- 
ing, that  all  men  in  aU  religions  are  equally  acceptable  to  God> 
if  they  serve  him  faithfully  in  them.  The  infusing  this  into 
the  world,  that  has  a  show  of  mercy  in  it,  made  men  more 
easy  to  receive  their  law;  and  they  took  care  by  their  extreme 
severity  to  fix  them  in  it,  when  they  were  once  engaged :  for 
though  they  use  no  force  to  make  men  Mussehuans,  yet 
they  punisli  with  all  extremity  every  thing  that  looks  like 
apostacy  from  it,  if  it  is  once  received.  The  doctrine  of  Le- 
viathan, that  maJces  law  to  be  religion  and  religion  to  be  laWy 
that  is,  that  obliges  subjects  to  believe  that  religion  to  be  true^ 
or  at  least  to  follow  that  which  is  enacted  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,  must  be  built  either  on  this  foundation,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  revealed  reUgion,  but  that  it  is  only  a  politi- 
cal contrivance:  or  that  all  religions  are  equally  acceptable  to 
God. 

Others  having  observed  that  it  was  a  very  small  part  of 
mankind  that  had  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
have  thought  it  too  cruel  to  damn  in  their  thoughts  all  &ose 
who  have  not  heard  of  it,  and  yet  have  lived  morally  and 
virtuously,  according  to  their  light  and  education.  And  some^ 
to  make  themselves  and  others  easy,  in  accommodating- their 
religion  to  their  secular  interests,  to  excuse  their  changing, 
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and  to  quiet  their  consciences^  have  set  up  this  notion^  that    ART. 
seems  to  have  a  largeness  both  of  good  nature  and  charity  in  ^^^^^' 
it ;  looks  plausible^  and  is  calculated  to  take  in  the  greatest 
numbers :  they  therefore  suppose  that  God  in  his  infinite 
goodness  will  accept  equally  the  services  that  all  his  creatures 
o£fer  to  him^  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  strength. 

In  opposition  to  all  which^  they  are  here  condemned^  who 
think  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  kno  or  sect  which 
he  professeth :  where  a  great  difference  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  words  saved  by  the  law^  and  saved  in  the  law ;  the 
one  is  condemned^  but  not  the  other.  To  be  saved  by  a  law  or 
sect^  signifies^  that  by  the  virtue  of  that  law  or  sect  such  men 
who  follow  it  may  be  saved:  whereas  to  be  saved  in  a  law  or 
sect  imports  only,  that  God  may  extend  his  compassions  to 
men  that  are  engaged  in  false  religions.  The  former  is  only 
condemned  by  this  article,  which  afiirms  nothing  concerning 
the  other.  In  sum;  if  we  have  fully  proved  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  delivered  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  God,  and  was 
attested  by  miracles,  so  that  we  believe  its  truth,  we  must  be- 
lieve every  part  and  tittle  of  it,  and  by  consequence  those  pas- 
sages which  denounce  the  wrath  and  judgments  of  God  against 
impenitent  sinners,  and  that  promise  mercy  and  salvation  only 
upon  the  account  of  Christ  and  his  death :  ^  We  must  believe  Rom.  x. 
with  our  hearts,  and  confess  it  with  our  mouths :  we  must  not  be  ^  J^^'  ^-j 
ashamed  of  Christ,  or  of  his  words^  lest  he  should  be  ashamed  38. 
of  us,  when  he  comes  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his 
holy  angek.'  This,  I  say,  being  a  part  of  the  gospel,  must  be 
as  true  as  the  gospel  itself  is ;  and  these  rules  must  bind  all 
those  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  whether  they  are  enacted 
by  law  or  not;  for  if  we  are  assured  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  King  of  kings j  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  obey 
them,  whether  human  laws  do  favour  them  or  not ;  it  being 
an  evident  thing,  that  no  subordinate  authority  can  derogate 
from  that  which  is  superior  to  it :  so  if  the  laws  of  God  are 
clearly  revealed,  and  certainly  conveyed  down  to  us,  we  are 
bound  by  them,  and  no  human  law  can  dissolve  this  obliga- 
tion. If  God  has  declared  his  will  to  us,  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed to  be  free  to  us  to  choose  whether  we  will  obey  it  or 
not,  and  serve  him  under  that  or  under  another  form  of 
religion,  at  our  pleasure  and  choice.  We  are  limited  by  what 
G>od  has  declared  to  us,  and  we  must  not  fancy  ourselves  to 
be  at  liberty  after  he  has  revealed  his  vriil  to  us. 

As  to  such  to  whom  the  Christian  religion  is  revealed,  there 
no  qaeafcion  can  be  made,  for  it  is  certain  they  are  under  an 
indispensable  obligation  to  obey  and  follow  that  which  is  so 
graciously  revealed  to  them :  they  are  bound  to  follow  it  ac- 
oordiiig  to  what  they  are  in  their  consciences  persuaded  is  its 
true  9ense  and  meaning.  And  if  for  any  secular  interest  they 
choose  to  comply  with  that  which  they  are  convinced  is  an 
important  error,  and  is  condemned  in  .the  scripture,  they  dq 
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ART.    plainly  shew  that  they  prefer  lands,  houses,  and  life,  to  the 
^^^^^'   authority  of  God,  in  whose  will,  when  revealed  to  them,  they 
are  bound  to  acquiesce. 

The  only  difficulty  remaining  is  ooneeming  those  who  never 
heard  of  this  religion ;  whether,  or  how,  can  they  be  saved  ? 
St.  Paul  having  divided  the  world  into  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
called  by  hira  those  who  were  in  the  law,  and  who  were  with- 
Rom.ii.i2y  out  law ;  he  says,  those  ^  who  sinned  without  law,'  that  is,  out 
14, 15.      ^£  ^^^  Mosaical  dispensation,  '  shall  be  judged  without  law,' 
that  is,  upon  another  foot.    For  he  adds,  when  *  the  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law  (that  is,  the  moral  parts  of  it),  these,  having  not  tiie 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves  (that  is,  their  consciences  are 
to  tiiiem  instead  of  a  written  law);  which  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  wit- 
ness, and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  ex- 
cusing one  another.'    This  implies  that  there  are  either  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  laid  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  that 
such  notions  pass  among  them,  as  are  carried  down  by  tradi- 
Rom.x.i4.  tion.    The  same  St.  Paul  says, '  How  can  they  call  on  him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  can  they  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?'  which  seems  plainly  to  intimate^  that 
men  cannot  be  bound  to  believe,  and  by  consequence  cannot 
be  punished  for  not  believing,  unless  the  goq)d  is  preached 
Actex.  34,  to  them.    St.  Peter  said  to  Cornelius,  ^  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 
^'  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he 

that  fearetii  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
him.'  Those  places  seem  to  import,  that  those  who  make 
the  best  use  they  can  of  that  small  measure  of  light  that  is 
given  them,  shall  be  judged  according  to  it ;  and  that  God 
will  not  require  more  of  them  than  he  has  given  them.  This 
also  agrees  so  well  with  the  ideas  which  we  have  both  of  jus- 
tice and  goodness,  tiiat  this  opinion  wants  not  special  colours 
to  make  it  look  well.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  the  favour  of  God,  are  so  positively  limited  to  the 
believing  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  it  is  so  expressly  said,  that 
Acutv.l2.( there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other;'  and  that  ^ there  is 
none  other  name  (or  authority)  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;'  that  the  distinction  which 
can  only  be  made  in  this  matter  is  this,  that  it  is  only  on  the 
account,  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
sin  is  pardoned,  and  men  are  saved. 

This  is  the  only  sacrifice  in  the  sight  of  God ;  so  that  who- 
soever are  received  into  mercy  have  it  through  Christ  as  the 
channel  and  conveyance  of  it.  But  it  is  not  so  plainly  said^ 
that,  no  man  can  be  saved  unless  he  has  an  explicit  knowledge 
of  this,  together  with  a  belief  in  it.  Few  in  the  old  dispensa* 
tion  could  have  that :  infants  and  innocents,  or  idiots,  nave  it 
not;  and  yet  it  were  a  bold  thing  to  say,  that  they  may  not 
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be  saved  by  it.  So  it  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  revealed^  ART. 
that  none  should  be  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  unless  they  XViii. 
do  explicitly  both  know  it,  and  believe  in  it :  since  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  God  may  pardon  sin  only  upon  that  score,  without 
obliging  all  men  to  believe  in  it,  especially  when  it  is  not  re- 
vealed to  them.  And  here  another  distinction  is  to  be  made, 
which  will  clear  this  whole  matter,  and  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise  out  of  it. 

A  great  diiFerence  is  to  be  made  between  a  foederal  certainty 
of  salvation,  secured  by  the  promises  of  God,  and  of  this 
new  covenant  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  may  go.     None  are  in  the  foede- 
ral state  of  salvation  but  Christians :  to  them  is  given  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  to  them  the  promises  of  God  are  made  and 
offered ;  so  that  they  have  a  certainty  of  it  upon  their  per- 
forming those  conditions  that  are  put  in  the  promises.     All 
others  are  out  of  this  promise,  to  whom  the  tidings  of  it  were 
never  brought ;  but  yet  a  great  difference  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween them,  and  those  who  have  been  invited  to  this  covenant, 
and  admitted  to  the*  outward  profession,  and  the  common  pri- 
^-ileges  of  it,  and  that  yet  have  in  effect  rejected  it :  these  are 
under  such  positive  denunciations  of  wrath  and  judgment, 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  any  charitable  thoughts  or  hopes 
concerning  them :  so  that  if  any  ptirt  of  the  gospel  is  tme,  that 
must  be  also  true,  that  they  are  under  condemnation,  for 
'having loved  darkness  more  than  light,*  when  the  light  shone  Johniii. 
upon  them,  and  visited  them.     But  as  for  them  whom  Grod  19- 
has  left  in  darkness,  they  are  certainly  out  of  the  covenant, 
out  of  those  promises  and  declarations  that  are  made  in  it. 
So  that  they  have  no  foederal  right  to  be  saved,  neither  can 
we  affirm  that  they  shall  be  saved :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  under  those  positive  denunciations,  because  they 
were  never  made  to  them:  therefore  since  God  has  not  de- 
clared that  they  shall  be  damned,  no  more  ought  we  to  take 
upon  us  to  damn  them. 

Instead  of  stretching  the  severity  of  justice  by  an  inference, 
we  may  rather  venture  to  stretch  the  mercy  of  God,  since 
that  is  the  attribute  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cently spoken  of  in  the  scriptures :  so  that  we  ought  to  think 
of  it  in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  manner.  But 
indeed  the  most  proper  way  is,  for  us  to  stop  where  the  reve- 
lation of  God  stops ;  and  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  to  leave  the  secrets  of  God  as  mysteries  too  far  above 
us  to  examine,  or  to  sound  their  depth.  We  do  certainly  know 
on  what  terms  we  ourselves  shall  be  saved  or  damned :  and 
we  ought  to  be  contented  with  that,  and  rather  study  to  *  work 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembluig,*  than  to  let  our 
minds  run  out  into  uncertain  speculations  concerning  the  mea- 
sures and  the  conditions  of  God's  uncovenanted  mercies :  we 
ought  to  take  all  possible  care  that  we  ourselves  come  not  into 
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ART.    condemnation^  rather  than  to  define  positively  of  others^  who 

XVIII.   must^  or  who  must  not,  be  condemned. 

It  is  therefore  enough  to  fix  this  according  to  the  design  of 
the  Article,  that  it  is  not  free  to  men  to  choose  at  pleasure 
what  religion  they  will,  as  if  that  were  left  to  them,  or  that  all 
religions  were  alike ;  which  strikes  at  the  foundation,  and  un- 
dermines the  truth,  of  all  revealed  religion.  None  are  within 
the  covenant  of  grace  but  true  Christians ;  and  all  are  excluded 
out  of  it,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  who  do  not  receive  end  believe 
it,  and  live  according  to  it.  So,  in  a  word,  all  that  are  saved, 
are  saved  through  Christ ;  but  whether  all  these  shall  be  called 
to  the  explicit  knowledge  of  him,  is  more  than  we  have  any 
good  ground  to  affirm.  Nor  are  we  to  go  into  that  other  quea* 
tion ;  whether  any  that  are  only  in  a  state  of  nature,  live  fully 
up  to  its  light  ?  iW  is  that  about  whicdi  we  5caa  have  ae  cer- 
tainty, no  more  than  whetiier  tiiere  may  be  a  common  grace 
given  to  them  all,  proportioned  to  their  slate,  and  to  the  obUgar 
tions  of  it.  This  in  general  may  be  safdy  believed^  that  God 
will  never  be  wanting  to  such  as  do  their  utmost  eadeavoura 
in  order  to  the  saving  of  their  souls :  but  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  ComelhiB,  an  angel  will  be  sent,  and  a  miracle  be  wrought^ 
father  than  such  a  person  shall  be  left  to  perish.  But  whether 
any  of  them  do  ever  arrive  at  that  state,  is  move  tiiian  we.can 
detennine ;  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  for  us  (o  endeavour  t#  find 
it  out. 
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ARTICLE  XIX. 
Of  the  Church. 

fP^f  Vii&U  Cf^urci^*  of  C|)ru(t  in  a  Ciing[rtgatton  of  fattl^ful  fflm, 
ia  t||e  tof^t^  t^$  pure  USorH  of  60I1  li  pnar^tH,  anH  ti^e 
JkacrammtK  ht  ttulp  attminiifUtetf  accorHuis  to  Cf^xviVi  ®r)fu 
aancei  in  all  ti^o^e  tf^tngK  tl^at  of  mcti^iittp  art  xtquiAiU  to  tfyt 

flb  ti^f  €3[|ttnl^  of  Jerusalem^  Alexandria,  anil  Antioch,  j^abf  errtH, 
no  tino  ^e  Cl^uvd^  of  Rome  l^atfi  tmH,  not  onlp  in  tj^m  libing 
anlF  manntt  of  CtttmoniHt  bnt  alfo  in  mattittf  of  ;faUi^. 

This  Article^  t^^gether  with  some  that  follow  it^  relates  to  the 
fundamental  di^rence  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome : 
they  teachmg  that  we  are  to  judge  of  doctrmes  by  the  autho- 
rity and  the  decisions  of  the  church ;  whereas  we  affirm^  that 
we  are  first  to  examine  the  doctrine^  and  according  to  that  to 
judge  of  the  purity  of  a  dmrch.  Somewhat  was  already  said 
on  the  sixdi  Article  rdating  to  this  matter:  what  remams  is 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  whole  question  is  to  be  reduced  to  this  point,  wheth^ 
we  ought  to  examine  and  judge  of  matters  of  religion^  accord- 
ing to  the  light  and  faculty  of  judging  that  we  have ;  or  if  we 

*  '  Hie  word  church  is  ambigiioos,  having,  both  in  holy  scripture  and  common 
use,  divers  senses,  somewhat  dimrent :  for 

'  1st.  Sometimes  any  assembly  or  company  of  Christians  is  called  a  church ;  as 
^i^ien  mention  is  made  of  the  church  in  such  a  house  (whence  Tertullian  saith,  «ft«re 
there  are  three,  even  laics,  there  is  a  church). 

*  2d.  Sometimes  a  particular  society  of  Christians,  living  in  spiritual  commu- 
nion, and  under  discipline;  as  when,  the  church  at  such  a  town;  the  churches  of 
such  a  province ;  the  churches,  all  the  churches,  are  mentioned :  according  to  which 
notion  St.  Cyprian  saith,  that  there  b  a  church,  where  there  is  a  yeople  uidted 
to  a  priest,  and  a  flock  adhering  to  their  $hepherd :  and  so  Ignatius  saith,  that  with- 
out  the  orders  of  the  clergy  a  church  is  not  called. 

*  3d.  A  larger  collection  of  diven  particular  societies  combined  together  in 
order,  under  direction  and  influence  of  a  common  government,  or  of  persons  acting 
in  the  public  behalf,  is  termed  a  church :  as  the  cnurch  of  Antioch,  of  Corinth,  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  each  of  which,  at  first,  probably  might  consist  of  divers  congrega- 
tions, having  dependenciea  of  less  towns  annexed  to  them;  all  being  united  under 
the  care  of  the  bishops  and  presbytery  of  those  places ;  but  however  soon  after  tiie 
apostles*  times,  it  is  certain  that  such  collections  were,  and  were  named  churches. 

*  4th.  The  society  of  those  who  at  present,  or  in  course  of  time,  profess  the 
faith  and  gospel  of  Christ,  and  undertake  the  evangelical  covenant,  in  distinction 
to  all  other  religions ;  particularly  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  which  is  called  the  syna^ 
gogue. 

'  ^h.  The  whole  body  of  Grod*s  people  that  is,  ever  hath  been,  or  ever  shall  be« 
from  the  b^nninff  of  the  world  to  the  consummation  thereof,  who,  having  (for- 
mallv  or  virtuall]^  believed  in  Christ,  and  sincerely  obeyed  God*s  laws,  shidl 
finaliv,  by  the  meritorious  performances  and  sufierings  of  Christ,  be  saved,  is  called 
the  cnurch.' — Barrow  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  The  reader  ought  also  to  con- 
sult *  Pearson  on  the  Creed,*  Art.  IX. ;  and  Bishop  Taylor's  discourse  '  Of  the 
Church,'  &c.— LEd-1 
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ART.    are  bound  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  decision  of  the  church  ? 

^^^'  Here  the  matter  must  be  determined  against  private  judgment, 
by  very  express  and  dear  authorities^  otherwise  the  other  side 
proves  itself.  For  we  having  naturally  a  fiaculty  of  judging 
for  ourselves,  and  using  it  in  all  other  things,  uiis  freedom 
being  the  greatest  of  all  our  other  rights,  must  be  still  asserted^ 
imless  it  can  be  made  appear  thatOod  has  in  some  things  put 
a  bar  upon  it  by  his  supreme  authority. 

That  authority  must  be  very  express,  if  we  are  required  to 
submit  to  it  in  a  point  of  such  vast  importance  to  us.  We  do 
also  see  that  men  are  apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  are  apt  likewise 
willingly  to  mistake,  and  to  mislead  others ;  and  that  paitieu* 
larly  in  matters  of  religion  the  world  has  been  so  much  imposed 
upon  and  abused,  that  we  cannot  be  bound  to  submit  to  any 
sort  of  persons  implicitly,  without  very  good  and  dear  grounds 
that  do  assure  us  of  their  infedlibility :  otherwise  we  have  just 
reason  to  suspect  that  in  matters  of  religion,  chiefly  in  points 
in  which  human  interests  ore  concerned,  men  may  either 
through  iffnorance^  and  weakness,  or  corruption,  and  on  design, 
abuse  and  mislead  us.  So  that  the  auuiori^tiea  or  proofs  of 
tius  infisdlibility  must  be  very  express ;  nnoe  we  are  sure  no 
man  nor  body  of  men  can  have  it  among  them,  but  by  a  pri- 
vilege from  God;  and  a  privilege  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
must  be  given,  if  at  all,  in  very  plain,  and  with  very  evident 
characters;  since  without  these  human  nature  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  tame  as  to  receive  it*  We  must  not  draw 
it  from  an  inference^  because  we  think  we  need  it>  and  cannot 
be  safe  without  it,  that  therefore  it  must  be  so,  because,  if  it 
were  not  so,  great  disorders  would  arise  from  the  want  of  it. 
This  is  certaiidy  a  wrong  way  of  aiguing.  If  God  has  clearly 
revealed  it,  we  must  acquiesce  in  it,  bemuse  we  are  sure,  if  he 
has  lodged  infaUibility  any  where,  he  will  certainly  maintain 
his  own  work,  and  not  require  us  to  believe  any  one  implicitly, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of  being 
deceived  by  him.  But  we  must  not  presume,  from  our  notions 
of  things,  to  give  rules  to  God.  It  were,  as  we  may  thinks  very 
necessary  that  miracles  should  be  publidy  done  from  time  to 
time,  for  convindn^  every  age  and  succession  of  men;  and  that 
good  men  should  be  so  assisted  as  generally  to  live  without 
sin :  these  and  several  other  things  may  seem  to  us  extremely 
convenient,  and  even  necessary;  but  things  are  not  so  ordered 
for  all  that.*    It  is  also  certain,  that  if  God  haa  lodged  such 

*  This  is  one  of  the  chief  m^g^uments  in  (etout  of  infailibilitj  on  which  the  Ro> 
manist  erects  hu  building.  He  first  concludes  that  there  must  be  a  living,  speak- 
ing, in£illible  judge  in  the  church ;  and  then  wisely,  and  not  less  modestly^con- 
dudes  in  fisvour  of  his  pope,  or  pope  and  councils.  In  his  reply  to  Cressy,  Whitby 
thus  answers  this  assumption : 

*  He,  through  the  whole  chrater,  slily  supposes,  and  sometimes  asserts,  a  neces* 
iity  of  an  infaUible  jud^,  as  it  without  such  a  one  the  way  to  salvation  were  un- 
certain, and  controversies  endless. 

'  1.  But  he  should  first  prove,  that  God  hath  appointed  an  iniaUible  judge,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  one,  and  not  conclude  that  he  hath  ap- 
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an  infiillibility  on  earth,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  such  hands  as  ART. 
do  naturally  heighten  our  prejudices  against  it.  It  -will  go  ^'^- 
against  the  grain  to  beliere  it,  though  all  outward  appearances 
looked  ever  so  fair  for  it:  but  it  will  be  an  inconceivable 
method  of  Providence,  if  Ood  should  lod|;e  so  wonderful  an 
authority  in  hands  that  look  so  very' unlike  it,  that  of  all  others 
we  should  the  least  expect  to  find  it  with  them. 

If  they  have  been  guilty  of  notorious  impostures,  to  support 
their  own  authority,  u  they  have  committed  great  violences  to 
extend  it,  and  have  been  for  some  ages  toget£er  engaged  in  as 
many  Mse,  unjust,  and  cruel  practices,  as  are  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  any  history ;  these  are  such  prejmlices,  that  at 
least  they  must  be  overcome  by  very  clear  and  unquestionable 
proofs :  and  finally,  if  Grod  has  settled  such  a  power  in  his 


pointed  one,  because  he  conceives  a  necessity  of  it  I  could  name  a  hundred  pri- 
TOeg«s,  that  Mr.  C.  could  conceive  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  church,  which 
y«t  God  nener  granted  to  it;  and  if  we  may  Moee  infallibility  from  the  neeetnty 
or  convenience  of  it  to  secure  as  in  our  way  to  heaven,  and  decide  our  controver- 
Bies,  then  why  may  we  not  conclude,  that  somebody  else  beside  your  pope  and 
eouncil  is  infUUble?  b  it  not  more  conducive  to  these  ends,  that  evcn^  bishop 
should  be  tnfi^iblt?  more  still,  that  every  Dreacher?  and  more  yet,  that  every 
individual  Christian?  Would  not  these  infallibly  secure  them  from  all  danger  of 
erring?  Might  not  God  send  some  infallible  interpreter  firom  heaven  to  expound 
■n  omcafe  and  doubtful  places  of  scripture?  Mignt  not  the  apostles  have  left  us 
such  a  commentary?  Miorht  not  God  (if  he  had  pleased)  have  spoken  so  perspi* 
cuously  in  scripture,  that  tncre  should  be  no  neea  of  an  infallible  interpreter  to 
make  it  plainer?  But  if  ttom  the  advantage  and  use  of  these  dispensations  we 
iboald  infer  their  actoal  existence,  the  oonelunon  would  confute  the  premises. 

'  2.  The  plea  for  an  infallible  gnidc^  to  secure  us  from  wandenng  out  of  the 
way  to  heaven,  is  invalidated  by  the  plainness  and  easiness  of  the  way,  which  we 
cannot  miss  unless  we  will ;  so  that  he  who  will  keep  his  eyes  open,  is  in  no  more 
danger  of  losing  fau  way  than  in  the  walks  of  his  own  garden ;  fbr  we  know  the 
eonditions  whidi  God  hath  made  necessary  to  salvation  are  olear  and  eas^,  unleta 
God  should  bind  us  upon  pain  o^  damnation  fully  to  know  and  believe  articles  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous,  and  so  damn  men  for  not  believing  that,  the  truth  whereof 
liifl^  eould  not  diaoover,  which  is  hi^^hly  repugnant  both  to  his  revealed  goodness 
and  inttioe.  We,  therefore,  distingmsh  between  points  fundamental  and  points  net 
fundamental,  those  being  clearly  revealed,  and  so  of  a  necessary  belief;  to  deter- 
mine their  sense,  there  S  no  more  need  of  a  judge,  than  for  any  other  perspicuous 
truth.  What  need  of  a  Judge  to  decide  vHiether  seriptnre  alBrmt  that  there  is  but 
one  God  ?  that  this  God  cannot  lie?  that  Jesus  was  crucified  and  rose  acain?  thai 
without  faith  and  obedience  we  cannot  come  to  heaven  ?  These,  and  sucn  like,  are 
the  truths  we  entitle  fundamental,  and  if  the  sense  of  these  need  an  infallible 
jndgn,  then  let  us  bring  Euclid's  elements  to  the  bar,  and  call  for  a  judge  to  decide 
whether  twice  two  make  four.  Then  for  points  not  fundamental,  their  belief  being 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  we  may  err  about  them,  and  not  err  damna- 
bly, and  so  this  plea  for  an  infallible  judge  is  wholly  evacuated.  And  with  no 
more  difficulty  may  we  baffle  the  other,  taken  from  its  necessity  to  determine  con- 
troversies; for  if  any  man  oppose  fundamental  doctrines,  or  any  other  evident 
truths,  our  church  can  censure  nim,  without  pretending  to  be  infallible.  What  need 
of  an  infallible  judge  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  that  shall  deny  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?  (which  yet  some  of  your  own  popes  have  not  believed,  if  some  of  your 
own  historians  may  be  believed.)  Therefore,  doctrines  not  fundamental,  biein^ 
not  clearly  revealed,  our  church  doth  not  take  upon  her  to  determine  these,  bnt  if 
any  disputes  arise  about  such  points,  it  is  her  work  to  silence  and  suppress  them ; 
and  when  she  gives  her  Judgment  of  that  side  she  thinks  most  probable,  though 
she  doth  not  expect  that  all  tier  children  should  be  so  wise  as  to  be  of  her  opinion, 
yet  she  expects  thev  should  be  so  modest,  as  not  to  contradict  her,  which  is 
as  effectual! V  available  to  end  controversies  as  it  your  pretended  infallibility.* 
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ART.  church,  we  must  be  distinctly  directed  to  those  in  whose  hands 
^^^'  it  is  put,  so  that  we  may  fall  into  no  miatake  in  so  important 
a  matter.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  if  there  are  different 
pretenders  to  it:  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  bound  to  beUeve 
an  infallibiUty  in  general,  unless  we  have  an  equal  evidence 
directing  us  to  those  with  whom  it  rests,  and  who  have  the 
dispensing  of  it.  These  general  considerations  are  of  great 
weight  in  deciding  this  question,  and  will  carry  us  hr  into  some 
preliminaries,  which  wiU  appear  to  be  indeed  great  steps  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  it  may  be  pretended  that 
infaUibility  can  be  proved :  the  one  is  the  way  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who,  by  dear  and  un- 
questionable miracles  publicly  done,  and  well  attested,  or  by 
express  and  circumstantiated  projphecies  of  things  to  come,  that 
came  afterwards  to  be  verified,  md  evidently  demonstrate  that 
they  were  sent  of  Ood :  wheresoever  we  see  such  characters, 
and  that  a  miracle  is  wrought  by  men  who  say  they  are  sent  of 
God,  which  cannot  be  denied  nor  avoided ;  and  if  what  such 
persons  deliver  to  us  is  neither  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  Ood, 
and  of  morality,  nor  to  any  thing  already  revealed  by  God  ; 
there  we  must  conclude  that  God  has  lodged  an  infallible  au- 
thority with  them,  as  long  and  as  far  as  that  character  is 
stamped  upon  it. 

That  is  not  pretended  here :  for  though  they  study  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  miracles  are  still  among  them,  yet  they 
do  not  so  much  as  say  that  the  miracles  are  wrought  oy  those 
with  whom  this  infEillibility  is  lodged,  and  that  they  are 
done  to  prove  them  to  be  infallible.  For  though  God  should 
bestow  the  gift  of  miracles  upon  some  particular  persons 
among  them,  that  is  no  more  an  argument  that  their  church 
is  infiedlible,  than  the  miracles  that  Elijah  or  Elisha  wrought 
were  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  church  was  inral- 
Uble.  Indeed  the  public  miracles  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
body,  such  as  the  cloud  of  glory,  the  answers  by  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  the  trial  of  jealousy,  and  the  constant  plenty 
of  the  sixth  year,  as  preparatory  to  the  sabbatical  year,  seem 
more  reasonably  to  infer  an  infaUibility ;  because  these  were 
given  to  that  whole  church  and  nation.*     But  yet  the  Jewish 

*  This  line  of  argumeot,  here  alluded  to  bv  our  author,  is  the  most  easy  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  absurd  pretence  of  the  papal  church  to  infallibility. 
They  cannot  ui^e  any  one  scripture  from  the  New  Testament  containing  promises 
to  the  Christian  church  (which  too  they  unwarrantably  limit  to  themtelves;»to  which 
the  Jew  cannot  reply  by  the  production  of  similar,  and,  in  some  instances,  much 
more  enlarged  promises  made  to  his  church.  If,  for  instance,  the  man  who  refuses 
to  hear  the  church  is  to  be  accounted  a  heathen  and  publican,  (Matt,  xviii,  17.) 
the  man  that  did  presumptuously,  and  woidd  not  hearken  to  the  Jewish  priest,  was 
commanded  to  be  put  to  death.  (Deut.  xvii.  12.)  The  same  argument  will  hold 
good  in  all  the  other  scriptures  advanced  by  the  papal  church  in  her  behalf.  Now, 
although  they  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  scripture  until  the  authority  and  in- 
fallibihty  of  their  church  be  first  proved,  since,  according  to  their  doctrine,  it  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Roman  church  to,  in  the  first  place,  decide  what  is 
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church  was  far  from  being  in&Uible  all  that  while ;  for  we  see   A  R  T. 
they  fell  aU  in  a  body  into  idolatry  upon  several  occasions :     ^'^' 

tcripttire,  and  in  the  second,  what  is  the  meaning  or  sense  of  any  partictilBr  terse 
or  pana^v-^yet^  giving  tbem  full  permission  to  make  use  of  that  book  which  they 
are  so  prone  to  insult  bv  caUing  it  obscure,  insufficient,  and  a  dead  letter — ^what  do 
they  prove  ?  The  infallibility  of  the  Jewish  church !  *  For  if,'  writes  Dr.  Whitby, 
'  Roman  Catholics  conclude  from  these  ambiguous  and  obscure  places  for  the  in- 
fallibility of  couneils,  or  the  major  pan  of  the  churdi-gnides  concurring  with  ihe 
pope  in  any  sentence  or  decree,  although  these  places  do  not  speak  one  syllahle  of 
any  pope  or  major  part  of  the  church-guides,  ana  much  less  of  the  Romish  prelates, 
and  less  of  their  infallible  assistance;  what  ovations  and  triumphs  would  they  have 
made,  had  it  been  said  expressly  of  their  cardinals  and  councils,  as  it  is  said  of 
Jewi^  priests,  that  they  were  tet  far  judgnuni  and  for  controversy  f  had  God  fixed 
bis  glonous  presence  at  Rome,  as  he  did  at  Jerusalem,  and  settled  there  a  teat  of 
jnSgmtnty  and  a  continual  court  of  highest  judicature,  as  was  that  Sanhedrin,  which 
in  Jerusalem  wu  settled?  had  he  dwelt  in  St  Peter's,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  temple? 
had  he  left  with  theoit  as  he  did  with  the  Jewish  prieste,  a  standing  oracle,  a  urim 
and  a  Thumvum^  to  consult  with  upon  all  occasions?  So  that  this  plea  being  much 
strong  for  the  infallibility 'of  the  superiors  of  the  Jewish  church,  than  for  the  in- 
iailibili^  of  the  whole  western  church,  or  any  of  its  councils,  the  Roman  doctors 
must  acknowledge*  either  that  they  fallacious^  urge  it  against  Protestants,  or  must 
confess  that  it  stands  also  good  against  the  Christian,  and  is  a  confirmation  of  all 
those  traditions  which  were  condemned  bv  our  Saviour,  and  a  sufficient  plea  fdr  all 
those'  errors  and  corruptions^  which,  as  the  prophets  do  complain,  were  generally 
taught  and  |>ractised  by  the  church-guides  in  the  declinin?  ages  of  the  Jewisn 
church :  for  if  these  arguments  be  good  now,  they  were  so  then ;  and  if  they  were 
good  then,  for  aufht  that  I  can  see,  the  high-priest,  and  the  ,niiyor  part  of  the 
diurch  rulers  of  the  Jews,  were  always  in  the  nght;  and  Christ,  and  his  apostles, 
with  the  holy  prophets,  must  be  in  the  wroner.'f 

To  avoid  the  force  of  this  argument,  which  so  completely  turns  the  weapons  of 
the  papacy  against  itself,  some  of  that  party  have  devised  this  reply-— more  inse- 
nious  than  solid  or  satisfactory :  That  the  Jewish  church  was  intallible,  but  that 
its  infallibility  disappeared  and  centred  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  greater  au- 
thority, when  he  appeared  on  earth.  To  this  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  one, 
of  which  the  Editor  has  known,  indeed  heard,  pnetts  of  the  Roman  church  avail 
.themselves^  the  answer  is  easy,  and  more  than  ever  shews  the  difficulties  in  which 
they,  who  use  it,  are  placed.  1st.  The  Jewish  church  did  sin  in  matters  funda- 
mental before  the  coming  of  Christ — *  They  err  in  rision,  they  stumble  in  judg- 
ment,' '  and  the  prophets  prophes]r  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,' 
was  the  testimony  of  Grod  ooncerninff  the  church-guides.  Apostacy  from  the  truth 
and  idolatry  were  sins  of  the  Jewish  church.  But,  2d. ,  if  they  were  infallible  until  the 
appearing  of  the  Sariour  on  earth,  which  the  Bible  proves  that  they  were  not,  how 
were  the  people  assured  of  the  departure  of  this  high  privilege  from  their  own 
churcfa-gmdes  (whom  they  were  to  obe^  under  pain  of  death),  and  of  its  lodg- 
ment in  the  Lord  Jesus?  This  is  the  pomt.  How  did  the  Saviour  convince  them? 
By  his  doctrine  and  by  miracles.  The  former  was  an  appeal  to  their  private 
jnd^ment-'the  latter  to  their  senses;  and  if  these  be  allowed,  the  p^pal  svstem 
against  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  is  demo- 
lished.  Thus  they  cannot  evade  the  force  of  this  argument  against  infallibility 
without  destroying  their  own  building.  We  cannot  but  conclude  this  ardcle  in 
the  words  of  Whitby : — *  If  this  be  trulv  the  result  of  the  most  specious  pretencet 
of  the  Roman  P^rty  to  draw  our  souls  mto  their  deadly  snares,  if  all  their  fairest 
pleas  do  make  for  Judaism,  more  naturally  than  they  do  for  popery;  if  what  they 
nr^,  to  prove  the  Protestant  divines  to  be  deeeivera  of  the  poople,  doth  more 
strongly  prove  oar  blessed  Jesus  a  deceiver,  which  is  the  hignest  blasphemy ;  I 
hope  that  no  true  lover  of  this  Jesus  will  be  much  tempted  by  such  pleas  to  enter- 
tain A  good  opinion  of  the  Romish  faith :  it  being  certainly  that  fidth,  which  can- 
not be  established  but  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  nor  embraced  by  any  Protestant, 
.faot  with  the  greatest  hasard,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  his  soul.' — [Ed.] 

t  Whitby :  Sermon  on  John  vii.  47—49,  which  every  student  ouffht  not  merely 
to  read,  but  well  digest.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  Commentary,  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John. 
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ART.  those  public  miracles  proved  nothing  but  tiiat  for  which  diey 
^*  ^-  were  given,  which  was,  that  Moses  was  sent  of  God,  and  that  hu 
law  was  from  God,  which  they  saw  was  still  attested  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  extraordinary  characters.  If  infallibility  had  been 
promised  by  that  law,  then  the  continuance  of  the  miracles 
might  have  oeen  urged  to  prove  the  continuance  of  the  infedli- 
bility ;  but  that  not  being  promised,  the  miracles  were  only 
a  standing  proof  of  the  authority  of  their  law,  and  of  God's 
being  stiu  among  them.  And  thus  though  we  should  not 
dispute  the  truth  of  the  many  legends  that  some  are  daily 
bringing  forth,  which  yet  we  may  well  do,  since  they  are 
believed  to  be  true  by  few  among  themselves,  they  being  con- 
sidered among  the  greater  part  of  the  knowing  men  of  that 
church,  as  arts  to  entertain  the  credulity  and  devotion  of  the 
people,  and  to  wcMrk  upon  their  fears  and  hopes,  but  chiefly 
upon  their  purses :  all  these,  I  say,  when  confessed,  will  not 
serve  to  prove  that  there  is  an  infallibility  among  them,  unless 
they  can  prove  that  these  miracles  are  wrought  to  prove  this 
infallibility. 

The  second  sort  of  proofs  that  they  may  bring,  is  from 
some  passages  in  scripture,  that  seem  to  import  that  it  was 
given  Dy  Christ  to  the  church.  But  though  in  this  dispute 
all  these  passages  ought  to  be  well  considered  and  answered, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  urged  to  prove  this  in&Ilibility,  till 
several  otlier  things  are  first  proved ;  sudi  as,  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God ;  that  the  book  of  the  scriptures  is 
brought  down  pure  and  uncorrupted  to  our  hands ;  and  that 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it :  for  before  we 
can  argue  from  the  parts  of  any  book,  as  being  of  divine  au- 
thority, all  these  things  must  be  previously  certain,  and  be 
well  made  out  to  us :  so  that  we  must  be  well  assured  of  all 
those  particulars,  before  we  may  go  about  to  prove  any  thing 
by  any  passages  drawn  out  of  the  scriptures.  Further,  these 
passages  suppose  that  those  to  whom  tliis  infallibility  belongs 
are  a  church :  we  must  then  know  what  a  church  is,  and  what 
makes  a  body  of  men  to  be  a  church,  before  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  that  society  to  whom  this  infallibility  is  given : 
and  since  there  may  be,  as  we  know  that  in  fact  there  are, 
great  differences  among  several  of  those  bodies  of  men  called 
churches,  and  that  they  condemn  one  another  as  guilty  of 
error,  schism,  and  heresy ;  we  are  sure  that  all  these  cannot 
be  infidlible :  for  contradictions  cannot  be  true.  So  then  we 
must  know  which  of  them  is  that  society  where  this  infeUi- 
bility  is  to  be  found.  And  if  in  any  one  society  there  should 
be  chfferent  opinions  about  the  seat  of  this  infallibility,  those 
cannot  be  all  true,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  be 
all  false :  we  must  be  then  well  assured  in  whom  this  great  pri- 
vilege is  vested,  before  we  can  be  bound  to  acknowled^^  it,  or 
to  submit  to  it.  So  here  a  great  many  things  must  be  known, 
before  we  can  either  argue  from,  or  apply,  those  passages  of 
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scripture  in  which  it  is  pretended  that  infallibility  is  promised    A  R  T, 
to  the  church :  and  if  private  judgment  is  to  be  trusted  in     ^^^' 
the  inquiries  that  arise  about  all  these  particulars^  they  being 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult  matters  that  we  can 
search  into^  then  it  will  be  thought  reasonable  to  trust  it  yet 
much  further. 

It  is  evident,  by  their  proceeding  this  way,  that  both  the 
authority  and  the  sense  of  the  scriptures  must  be  known  an- 
tecedently to  our  acknowledging  the  authority  or  the  infalli- 
bility of  any  church.  For  it  is  an  eternal  principle  and  rule 
of  reason,  never  to  prove  one  thing  by  another,  till  that  other 
is  first  well  proved :  nor  can  any  thing  be  proved  afterwards 
by  that  which  was  proved  by  it.  This  is  as  impossible,  as  if 
a  father  should  beget  a  son,  and  should  be  afterwards  begotten 
by  that  son.  Therefore  the  scriptures  cannot  prove  the  infal- 
lifcility  of  the  church,  and  be  afterwards  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church.  So  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  must 
be  first  settled  and  proved,  before  any  use  can  be  made  of  it 
to  prove  the  other  by  it. 

The  last  way  they  take  to  find  out  this  church  by,  is  from  Beiiar. 
some  notes*  that  they  pretend  are  peculiar  to  her,  such  as  the  ^°°*^- 
name  catholic;  antiquity;  extent;  duration;  succession  ofy^] 
bishops;  union  among  themselves,  and  with  their  head;  conn 
formity  of  doctrine  with  former  times;  miracles;  prophecy; 
sanctity  of  doctrine ;  holiness  of  Ufe ;  temporal  felicity ;  curses 
upon  their  enemies ;  and  a  constant  progress  or  eficacy  of  doc-- 
trine ;  together  with  the  confession  of  their  adversaries :  and 
they  &ncy,  that  wheresoever  we  find  these,  we  must  beUeve 
that  body  of  men  to  be  infallible.  But  upon  all  this,  endless 
questions  will  arise,  so  far  will  it  be  from  ending  controversies, 
and  settling  us  upon  infallibility.  If  all  these  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  the  marks  of  the  mfallible  church,  upon  the  ac- 
coont  of  which  we  ought  to  believe  it,  and  submit  to  it,  then 
two  inquiries  upon  every  one  of  these  notes  must  be  discussed, 
before  we  can  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  infallibility :  First, 
whether  that  is  a  true  mark  of  infallibility,  or  not?  And  nexl^ 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  church  which  they  call  infallible,  or 
not  ?  And  then  another  very  intricate  question  will  arise  upon 
the  whole,  whether  they  must  be  all  found  together  ?  or,  how 
many,  or  which,  of  them  together,  will  give  us  the  entire  cha^ 
racters  of  the  in&Uible  church  ? 

In  discussing  the  questions^  whether  every  one  of  these  is 

*  In  order  to  the  fuU  nnderstandiog  of  this  point,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
Gibion's  Preiervativ9  againri  Popery,  vol.  1,  in  which  *  the  notes  of  the  church  as 
laid  down  by  Ourdinal  Bellannine  are  examined  and  eonfbted.'  This  ezaminaUon 
of  the  notes,  &c,  may  also  be  found  in  a  small  QWto,  published  in  1687,  entitled 
'  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Notes  of  the  Uhurch,  with  some  Reflections  on 
Cardinal  Bellarmine's  Notes.*  The  quarto  edition  contains  also  two  papers  not 
found  in  Gibson's  collection ;  'A  Tindioation  of  the  discourse  conoeming  the  Notes ;' 
and  *  A  defence  of  the  confuter  of  Bellarmine's  second  note  of  the  church.  Anti- 
quity, against  the  caviU  of  the  adviser.' — [Ed»] 
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ART    a  true  mark^  or  not^  no  use  must  be  made  of  the  scriptures ; 

^^^    for  if  the  scriptures  have  their  authority  from  the  testimony, 

or  rather  the  decisions,  of  the  infallible'church,  no  use  can  be 

made  of  them  till  that  is  first  fixed.     Some  of  these  notes  are 

such  as  did  not  at  all  agree  to  the  church  in  the  best  and 

i>urest  times ;  for  then  she  had  but  a  little  extent,  a  shorts 
ived  duration,  and  no  temporal  felicity :  and  she  was  generally 
reproached  by  her  adversaries.  But  out  of  which  of  these 
topics  can  one  hope  to  fetch  an  assurance  of  the  infallibility  of 
such  a  body  ?  Cfan  no  body  of  men  continue  long  in  a  con- 
stant series,  and  with  much  prosperity,  but  must  they  be  con* 
eluded  to  be  infallible  ?  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  assuming 
a  name  can  be  a  mark  ?  Why  is  not  the  name  Christiam  as 
solemn  as  catholic?  Might  not  the  philosophers  have  con- 
cluded from  hence  against  the  first  Christians,  that  they  were, 
by  the  confession  of  all  men,  the  trtie  lovers  of  wisdom ;  since 
they  were  called  philosophers  much  more  unanimously  than 
the  church  of  Rome  is  called  catholic  ? 

If  a  conformity  of  doctrine  with  former  times,  and  a  sanc- 
tity of  doctrine,  are  notes  of  the  church,  these  will  lead  men 
into  inquiries  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  they  are  once  allowed 
to  go  so  far  with  their  private  judgment,  they  may  well  be 
suffered  to  go  much  further.  Some  standard  must  be  fixed 
on,  by  which  the  sanctity  of  doctrine  may  be  examined ;  they 
must  also  be  allowed  to  examine  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
former  times :  and  here  it  will  be  natural  to  begin  at  the  first 
times,  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  must  therefore  be  first 
known  what  was  the  doctrine  of  that  age,  before  we  can 
examine  the  conformity  of  the  present  age  with  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  bishops  is  confessed,  to  be  still  kept  up  among 
corrupted  churches.  An  union  of  the  church  with  its  head 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  note,  unless  it  is  first  made  out 
by  some  other  topics,  that  this  church  must  have  a  head ;  and 
that  he  is  infallible :  for  unless  it  is  pfoved  by  some  other 
argument  that  she  ought  to  have  a  head,  she  cannot  be  bound 
to  adhere  to  him,  or  to  own  him ;  and  unless  it  is  also  proved 
that  he  is  infallible,  she  cannot  be  bound  absolutely,  and 
without  restrictions,  to  adhere  to  him.  Holiness  of  Itfe  can- 
not be  a  mark,  unless  it  is  pretended  that  those  in  whom  the 
infallibility  is  are  all  holy.  A  few  holy  men  here  and  there 
are  indeed  an  honour  to  any  body ;  but  it  will  seem  a  strange 
inference,  that  because  some  few  in  a  society  are  eminenuy 
holy,  that  therefore  others  of  that  body  who  are  not  so,  but 
are  perhaps  as  eminently  vicious,  should  be  infallible.  Some- 
what has  Deen  already  said  concerning  miracles :  the  pretence 
to  prophecy  falls  within  the  same  consideration ;  the  one  being 
as  wonderful  a  communication  of  omniscience,  as  the  other  is 
of  omnipotence.  For  the  confession  of  adversaries,  or  some 
curses  on  them ;  these  cannot  signii^r  much,  unless  they  were 
universal.  Fair  enemies  will  acknowledge  what  is  good  among 
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their  adversaries :  but  as  that  church  is  the  least  apt,  of  any    ART. 
society  we  know,  to  speak  good  of  those  who  diflTer  from  her,     ^'X* 
so  she  has  not  verv  much  to  boast  as  to  others  saying  much 
ffood  of  her.    And  if  signal  providences  have  now  and  then 
nappenedi  these  are  such  things,  and  they  are  carried  on  with 
such  a  depth,  that  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  the 
wisest  men  of  all  ages,  that  ^  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  Ecd.  ix. 
the  battle  to  the  strong:  but  that  time  and  chance  happeneth  ^^' 
to  all  things/ 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  these  pretended  notes,  instead  of 
giving  us  a  clear  thread  to  lead  us  up  to  infallibility  and  to  end 
all  controversies,  do  start  a  great  variety  of  questions,  that  en- 
gage us  into  a  labyrinth,  out  of  which  it  cannot  be  easy  for 
any  to  extricate  themselves.  But  if  we  could  see  an  end  of 
this,  then  a  new  set  of  questions  will  come  on,  when  we  go  to 
examine  all  churches  by  them :  Whether  the  church  of  Rome 
has  them  all  ?  And  if  she  alone  has  tliem  so,  that  no  other 
church  has  them  equally  with  her  or  beyond  her  ? 

If  all  these  must  be  discussed  before  we  can  settle  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  true  infallible  church  ?  a  man  must  stay  long 
ere  he  can  come  to  a  point  in  it. 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  other  way  taken  here,  but  to 
examine  first,  what  makes  a  particular  church:  and  then 
since  the  catholic  church  is  an  united  body  of  all  particular 
churches,  when  the  true  notion  of  a  particular  church  is  fixed, 
it  wiU  be  easy  from  that  to  form  a  notion  of  the  catholic 
church. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  by  the  method  of  all  creeds,  in 
particular  of  that  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  that  we  ought  first 
to  settle  our  faith  as  to  the  great  points  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  from  thence  go  to  settle  the  notion  of  a  true  church : 
and  tliat  we  ought  not  to  begin  with  the  notion  of  a  church, 
and  from  thence  go  to  the  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  of  Christianity  must  be  first  stated,  and  from 
this  we  are  to  take  our  measures  of  all  churches ;  and  that 
chiefly  with  respect  to  that  doctrine,  which  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  believe :  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
those  capital  and  fundamental  articles,  without  which  a  man 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  true  Christian,  nor  a  church  a  true 
church ;  and  other  truths,  which,  being  delivered  in  scripture, 
all  men  are  indeed  obliged  to  believe  them,  yet  they  are  not 
of  that  nature  that  the  ignorance  of  them,  or  an  error  in  them, 
can  exclude  from  salvation. 

To  make  this  sensible :  it  is  a  proposition  of  another  sort, 
that  Christ  died  for  sinners,  than  this,  that  he  died  at  the  third 
or  at  the  sixth  hour.  And  yet  if  the  second  proposition  is 
expressly  revealed  in  scripture,  we  are  bound  to  believe  it, 
since  God  has  said  it,  though  it  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  other. 

Here  a  controversy  does  naturally  arise  that  wise  people  are 
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ART.  unwilling  to  meddle  with^  what  articles  are  fundamental,  and 
X 1 X.     what  are  not  ? 

The  defining  of  fundamental  articles  seems,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  deny  salvation  to  such  as  do  not  receive  them  all,  which 
men  are  not  willing  to  do. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  a  leaving  men  at 
liberty,  as  to  all  other  particulars  that  are  not  reckoned  up 
among  the  fundamentals. 

But  after  all,  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  terms  of  salvation, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  we  expect  it,  seem  to  be  things  of 
another  nature  than  all  other  truths,  which,  though  revealed, 
are  not  of  themselves  the  means  or  conditions  of  salvation. 
Wheresoever  true  baptism  is,  there  it  seems  the  essentials  of 
this  covenant  are  preserved :  for,  if  we  look  on  baptism  as  a 
foederal  admission  into  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  baptism 
where  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  not  preserved.  As  hr 
then  as  we  believe  that  any  society  has  preserved  that,  so  far 
we  are  bound  to  receive  her  baptism,  and  no  further.  For 
unless  we  consider  baptism  as  a  sort  of  a  charm,  that  such 
words  joined  with  a  washing  with  water  make  one  a  Christian ; 
which  seems  to  be  expressly  contrary  to  what  St.  Peter  says 
1  Pet.  iii.  of  it,  that  '  it  is  not  the  washing  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
^'*  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  that  saves 

us ;'  we  must  conclude,  that  baptism  is  a  foederal  thing,  in 
which,  after  that  the  sponsions  are  made,  the  seal  of  regenera- 
tion is  added. 

From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  all  who  have  a  true  baptism, 
that  makes  men  believers  and  Christians,  must  also  have  the 
true  faith  as  tp  the  essentials  of  Christianity ;  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  bap- 
tism true  and  valid.  And  upon  this  a  distinction  is  to  be  made, 
that  will  discover  and  destroy  a  sophism  that  is  often  used  on 
this  occasion.     A  true  church*  is,  in  one  sense,  a  society  that 

*  It  is  of  Titol  importance  that  the  controversialist  should  study  tbis  auettion, 
'  What  oonstilutes  an v  church  a  true  church  ?*  Many  Protestants  have,  in  tacir  seal 
without  knowledge,  denied  the  title  of  true  church  to  the  church  of  Rome,  thereby 
entangling  themselves  in  difficulties.  If  the  papacr  be  not  a  true  church,  how»  as 
Calvin  asked,  can  Antichrist  sit  in  the  temple  of  Uod?  Or  how,  we  might  add,  can 
die  be  charged  with  being  the  mother  of  harlots,  if  she  have  not  some  claim  to  be 
the  bride  ?  Her  sin  is  not  that  she  directly  denies  or  overturns  the  truth  of  Christ,  but 
that  she  makes  void  his  truth  by  adopting  a  new  creed,  thus  indirectly  and  far  more 
efiectuaUy  overturning  the  foundation  3  faith.  When  Bishop  Hall  publi^ed  his 
*  Old  Religion,*  he  was  assailed  by  many  as  favouring  popery,  Mcause  oe  called  the 
Roman  a  true  church,  they  not  knowing,  or  not  considering,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  wofd  true ;  nor  what  an  advantage  u  given  to  the  enemy  by  denying  the  Roman 
to  bo  a  church.  Hall  submitted  the  matter  to  his  friend  Bishop  Davenant.  who  re- 
turned the  followiiw  answer,  in  which  the  question  is  handled  in  a  concise  and  mas- 
terly manner,  and  £r  which  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  Allportls  valnable 
life  of  Davenant,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  that  bishop*s  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  ColofliianB. 

'  To  the  Right  Rer.  Father  in  God,  Joseph,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon,  these. 
'  Mt  Loan, 

*  You  desire  my  opinion  eonoeming  an  assertion  of  yours,  whereat  some  have 
taken  oiFenoe. 

'  The  proposition  was  tbis,  '*  That  the  Roman  church  remains  yet  a  true  visible 
church.** 
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preserves  the  essentials  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity:  in  ART. 
another  sense  it  stands  for  a  society^  all  whose  doctrines  are  ^^^' 
true^  that  has  corrupted  no  part  of  this  religion,  nor  mixed  any 
errors  with  it.  A  true  man  is  one  who  has  a  soul  and  a  body, 
that  are  the  essential  constituents  of  a  man :  whereas,  in  an^ 
other  sense,  a  man  of  sincerity  and  candour  is  called  a  true 
man.  Truth  in  the  one  sense  imports  the  essential  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  other  it  imports  only  a  quality  that  is  acci- 
dental to  it.  So  when  we  acknowleoge  that  any  society  is  a 
true  churchj  we  ought  to  be  supposed  to  mean  no  other^  than 

*  The  occasioii,  which  makes  this  an  iU-sounding  proposition  in  the  ears  of  Pro* 
testants,  especially  such  as  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  school  distinctions, 
is  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  *'  true**  in  our  English  tongue ;  for,  though 
men  skilled  in  metaphysics  hold  it  for  a  maxim,  Em,  Fmtm,  B<nwm  eenvertuntur ; 
yet,  with  us,  he,  whicn  shall  affirm  such  a  one  is  a  true  Christian,  a  true  ffentleman, 
a  tnie  scholar,  or  the  like,  he  is  conceived  not  onl^  to  ascribe  trueness  of  being  unto 
all  these,  but  those  due  qualities  or  requisite  actions  whereby  they  are  made  com- 
mendable or  praiseworthy  in  their  several  kinds.  In  this  sense  the  Roman  church 
is  no  more  a  true  church  in  respect  of  Christ,  or  those  due  qualities  and  proper 
actions  which  Christ  requires,  than  an  arrant  whore  is  a  true  and  loyal  wife  unto 
her  husband. 

'  I  durst,  upon  mine  oath,  be  one  of  vonr  compurgators,  that  you  never  intended 
to  adorn  that  strumpet  with  the  title  of  a  true  church  in  this  meaning.  But  your 
own  writings  have  so  fully  cleared  you  herein,  that  suspicion  itself  cannot  reason- 
ably suspect  you  on  this  point 

'  I  therefore  can  sav  no  more  respecting  your  mistaken  proposition,  than  this :  If^ 
in  that  treatise  wherein  it  was  delivered,  Uie  antecedents  or  consequents  were  such 
as  served  fitly  to  lead  the  reader  into  that  sense,  which  under  the  word  true  com- 
prehended only  truth  of  Being  or  Existence,  and  not  the  due  qualities  of  the  thing 
or  subject,  you  have  been  causelessly  traduced.  But,  on  the  otner  side,  if  that  pro- 
position comes  et  abrupto,  or  stands  solitary  in  vour  discourse,  you  cannot  marvel 
though,  by  taking  the  word  true  according  to  the  more  ordinary  acceptation,  your 
true  meaning  was  mistaken. 

*  In  brief,  your  proposition  admits  a  true  sense ;  and,  in  that  sense,  is,  by  the 
learned  in  our  reformed  church,  not  disallowed :  for,  the  being  of  a  church  does 
principally  stand  upon  the  gracious  action  of  God,  calling  men  out  of  darkness  and 
death  unto  the  participation  of  light  and  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  So  long  as  God 
continues  this  calling  unto  any  people,  though  thev  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
darken  this  light,  and  corrupt  the  means  which  shoul(f  bring  them  to  light  and  sal- 
vation in  Chnst-;  yet,  when  God  calls  men  unto  the  participation  of  lue  in  Christ 
by  the  word  and  by  the  sacrament,  there  is  the  true  being  of  a  Christian  church, 
let  men  be  never  so  false  in  their  exposition  of  God*s  wora,  or  never  so  untrusty 
in  mingling  Uieir  own  traditions  with  God'k  ordinances. 

'  Thus,  Sie  church  of  the  Jevrs  lost  not  her  being  of  a  church  when  she  beoame 
an  idolatrous  church. 

'  And  thus,  under  the  government  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  voided  the 
commandments  of  God  by  their  own  traditions,  there  was  yet  standing  a  true 
church,  in  which  Zachuias,  Elisabeth,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  our  Saviour  himself 
was  born,  who  were  membm  of  that  church,  tad  yet  participated  not  in  the  cor- 
ruptions thereof. 

'  Thus,  to  grant  that  the  Roman  was,  and  is,  a  true  visible  Christian  church, 
though  in  doctrine  a  false,  and  in  practioe  an  idolatrous  church,  is  atrue  assertion  s 
and  of  ffreater  use  and  necessity  in  our  controversy  with  papists  about  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Christian  church,  than  is  understood  by  those  who  gainsav  it. 

'  This,  in  your  Reconciler,  is  so  well  explicated,  as,  if  any  shall  continue  in  tra- 
ducing you  in  regard  of  that  proposition  so  explained,  I  think  it  will  be  only  those, 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  wrangling  than  reasoning,  and  deeper  in  love  with 
strife  than  truth.  And,  therefore,  be  no  more  troubled  with  other  men's  ground- 
less suspicions,  than  you  would  be  in  like  case  with  their  idle  dreams.  Thus  I  have 
enlarged  myself  beyond  my  first  intent.  But  my  love  to  yourself,  and  the  assu- 
rance of  your  constant  love  unto  the  truth,  enforced  me  thereunto.  I  rest  always, 
your  loving  brother, 

•Jan,  30.  1628.  John  Sarum.'— [Ed.] 

R   2 
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ART.    that  the  oovenant  of  grace  in  its  essential ixmstitaent  parts  is 
X^X*    preserved  entire  in  that  body ;  and  not  that  it  is  true  m  all 
its  doctrines  and  decisions. 

•  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  in  a  church  is,  their  as- 
sociation together  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  For  these  are 
given  by  Christ  to  the  society,  as  the  rites  and  badges  of  that 
body.  That  which  makes  particular  men  beUevers,  is  their 
receiving  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity:  so  that  which 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  church,  is  the  profession  of  that 
&ith,  and  the  use  of  those  sacraments,  which  are  the  rites  and 
distinctions  of  those  who  profess  it. 

In  this  likewise  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  what 
is  essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  what  is  the  exact  observance 
of  it  according  to  the  institution.  Additions  to  the  sacraments 
do  not  annul  them,  though  they  corrupt  them  with  that  adul- 
terate mixture.  Therefore  where  the  sponsions  are  made,  and 
a  washing  with  water  is  used  with  the  words  of  Christ,  there 
we  own  that  there  is  a  true  baptism :  though  there  may  be  a 
large  addition  of  other  rites,  which  we  reject  as  superstitious, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  that  they  null  the  baptism.  But  if 
any  part  of  the  institution  is  cut  off,  there  we  do  not  own  the 
sacrament  to  be  true:  because  it  being  an  institution  of  Christ, 
it  can  no  more  be  esteemed  a  true  sacrament,  than  as  it  retains 
all  that,  which  by  the  institution  appears  to  be  the  main  and 
essential  part  of  the  action. 

Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  since  Christ  appointed  bread 
and  wine  for  his  other  sacrament,  and  that  he  not  only  blessed 
both,  but  distributed  both,  with  words  appropriated  to  each 
kind,  we  do  not  esteem  that  to  be  a  true  sacrament,  in  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  is  withdrawn. 

But  in  the  next  place,  there  may  be  many  things  necessary, 
in  the  way  of  precept  and  order,  lif)th  with  relation  to  the 
sacraments,  and  to  the  other  public  acts  of  worsliip,  in  which 
though  additions  or  defects  are  erroneous  and  faulty,  yet  they 
do  not  annul  the  sacraments. 

We  think  none  ought  to  baptize  but  men  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  ordained  according  to  that  constitution 
that  was  settled  in  the  church  by  the  apostles ;  and  yet  bap- 
tism by  laics,  or  by  women,  such  as  is  most  commonly  prac- 
tised in  the  Roman  church,  is  not  esteemed  null  by  us,  nor  is 
it  repeated :  because  we  make  a  difference  between  what  is 
essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  what  is  requisite  in  the  regular 
way  of  using  it. 

None  can  deny  this  among  us,  but  those  who  will  question 
the  whole  Christianity  of  the  Roman  church,  where  the  mid* 
wives  do  generally  baptize :  but  if  this  invalidates  the  baptism, 
tiien  we  must  question  all  that  is  done  among  them :  persons 
so  baptized,  if  their  baptiism  is  void,  are  neither  truly  ordained, 
nor  capable  of  any  other  act  of  church-communion.  Therefore 
men^s  being  in  orders,  or  their  being  duly  ordained,  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  only    A  R  T. 
to  the  regularity  of  administering  it :  and  so  the  want  of  it     ^^^- 
does  not  void  it,  but  does  only  prove  such  men  to  be  under 
some  defects  and  disorder  in  their  constitution. 

Thus  I  have  laid  down  those  distinctions  that  will  guide  us 
in  the  right  understanding  of  this  Article.  If  we  believe  that 
any  society  retains  the  mndamentals  of  Christianity,  we  do 
from  that  conclude  it  to  be  a  true  church,  to  have  a  true  bap- 
tism, and  the  members  of  it  to  be  capable  of  salvation.  But 
we  are  not  upon  that  bound  to  associate  ourselves  to  their 
communion :  for  if  they  have  the  addition  of  false  doctrines, 
or  any  unlawful  parts  of  worship  among  them,  we  are  not 
bound  to  join  in  that  which  we  are  persuaded  is  error,  idolatry, 
or  superstition. 

If  the  sacraments  that  Christ  has  appointed  are  observed 
and  ministered  by  any  church  as  to  the  main  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  institution,  we  are  to  own  those  for  valid  actions  : 
but  we  are  not  for  that  bound  to  join  in  communion  with 
them,  if  they  have  adulterated  these  with  many  mixtures  and 
additions. 

Thus  a  plain  difference  is  made  between  our  owning  that  a 
church  may  rettdn  the  fandamentals  of  Christianity,  a  true 
baptism,  and  true  orders,  which  are  a  consequent  upon  the 
former,  and  our  joining  with  that  church  in  such  acts  as  we 
think  are  so  far  vitiated,  that  they  become  unlawful  to  us  to 
do  them.  Pursuant  to  this,  we  do  neither  repeat  the  baptism, 
nor  the  ordinations,  of  the  church  of  Rome :  we  acknowledge 
that  oiu*  fordiathers  were  both  baptized  and  ordained  in  that 
communion :  and  we  derive  our  present  Christianity  or  bap- 
tism, and  our  orders,  from  thence :  yet  we  think  that  there 
were  so  many  unlawful  actions,  even  in  those  rituals,  besides 
the  other  corruptions  of  then-  worship,  that  we  cannot  join  in 
such  any  more. 

The  being  baptized  in  a  church  does  not  tie  a  man  to  every 
thing  in  that  church;  it  only  ties  him  to  the  covenant  of  grace* 
The  stipulations  which  are  made  in  baptism,  as  weU  as  in 
ordination,  do  only  bind  a  man  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  to 
the  feithful  dispensing  of  that  gospel,  and  of  those  sacraments^ 
of  which  he  is  made  a  minister :  so  he  who,  being  convinced 
of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  a  church,  departs  from  them, 
and  goes  on  in  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  does  pur-* 
sue  die  true  effect  both  of  his  baptism,  and  of  his  ordination 
vows.  For  these  are  to  be  considered  as  ties  upon  him  only 
to  Grod  and  Christ,  and  not  to  adhere  to  the  other  dictates  of 
that  body  in  which  he  had  his  birth,  baptism,  and  ordination. 

The  great  objection  against  all  this  is,  that  it  sets  up  a  pri- 
vate judgment,  it  gives  particular  persons  a  right  of  judging 
churches :  whereas  the  natural  order  is,  that  private  persons 
ought  to  be  subject  and  obedient  to  the  church. 

This  must  needs  feed  pride  and  curiosity,  it  must  break  al 
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ART.   order,  and  cast  all  things  looae,  if  every  aitigle  muk,  aecordiiig 
^^^'    to  his  reading  and  presnmptioDy  mil  judge  of  churches  and 
oomrnunions. 

On  this  head  it  is  Tnyeasy  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar eloquence,  to  decry  private  men's  emanimng  of  scriptures, 
and  forming  tiieir  judf^ents  of  things  oot  of  them,  and  not 
sobBEntting  all  to  the  judgment  of  the  churdu  BxA  bow  alv 
surd  soerer  this  may  seem,  fill  parties  do  acknowledge  that  it 
must  be  done. 

Those  of  the  church  of  Borne  do  teach,  that  a  man  bom  in 
the  Greek  church,  or  among  us,  is  bound  to  lay  down  his  mor, 
and  his  communion  too,  and  to  come  over  to  them ;  and  yet 
they  allow  our  baptism,  as  well  as  they  do  the  ordinations  of 
the  Greek  church. 

Thus  they  allow  private  men  to  judge,  and  tint  in  so  great 
a  point,  as  what  church  and  what  communion  oug^t  to  be 
chosen  or  forsaken.  And  it  is  certain,  that  to  judffe  of  chun^ea 
and  ecmimunions  is  a  thing  of  that  intricacy,  that  if  pivnte  judg- 
ment is  allowed  here,  tliere  is  no  reason  to  deny  it  its  full  scope 
as  to  all  other  matters.  . 

God  has  given  us  rational  foenlties  to  guide  and  direct  us ; 
and  we  must  make  the  most  of  these  that  we  .can :  we  must 
judge  with  our  own  reasons,  as  wdl  as  see  with  our  own  eves : 
neither  can  we,  or  ought  we  to  rerign  up  our  understandings 
to  any  others,  unless  we  are  convinced  uiat  God  has  imposed 
this  upon  us,  by  his  making  diem  infbUtt^le,  so  that  we  are 
secured  from  error  if  we  follow  tiiem. 

All  this  we  must  examine,  and  be  well  assured  of  it,  other- 
wise it  will  be  a  very  rash,  unmanly,  and  base  thing  in  us,  to 
muffle  up  our  own  understandings,  and  to  deliver  our  reason 
and  faith  over  to  others  blindfold.  Reason  is  God's  image  in 
us ;  and  as  the  use  and  application  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of 
the  freedom  of  our  wills,  are  the  highest  exceUencies  of  the  ra- 
tional nature;  so  Ijiey  must  be  always  chdnied,  and  ought  never 
to  be  parted  with  by  us,  but  upon  clear  and  certain  authorities 
in  the  name  of  Gh)d,  putting  us  implicitly  under  die  dictates 
of  odiera. 

We  may  abuse  the  use  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  tlie  liberty 
of  our  will ;  and  may  be  damned  for  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.    But  when  we  set  ourselves  to  make  die  best  use  we 
can  of  the  freedom  of  our  wills,  we  tobj  and  do  upon  that  ex- 
pect secret  assistances.    We  have  botn  the  like,  promises,  di- 
rection to  the  like  prayers,  and  reason  to  expect  the  same 
illumination,  to  make  us  see,  know,  and  comprdiend  the  truths 
of  rdieion,  that  we  have  to  expect  that  our  powers  shall  be 
inwardly  strengthened  to  love  and  obey  thc»n.    David  preys 
P^.  ciii.    that  God  may  '  open  his  eyes,'  as  well  as  that  he  may  ^  make 
ifiw  13  ^^  to  go  in  his  ways.'    The  promises  in  the  prophets  oon:^ 
Jer.  xxxi.  ccmins  the  gospel  dispensation  carry  in  them  the  bang  tang^ 
33, 34.      of  God,  as  well  as  the  being  made  to  walk  in  his  ways ;  and 
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'the  enligbtenii^  the  wind,  and  the  eyes  of  the  mind'  to  art. 
knovr^  is  prayed  for  by  St.  Pavl^  as  well  as  that  *  Chrtst  may  ^'^- 
dwell  in  their  hearts/  Epb.i.  18. 

Since  then  Aere  is  on  assistanoe  of  the  Divine  grace  given  iii.  17. 
to  fortify  the  imderstandtng,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  unll,  it 
follows  that  our  tfinderstanding  is  to  be  employed  by  ns  in 
order  to  the  finding  out  of  the  truths  as  well  as  our  will  in 
order  to  the  obeying  of  it.  And  though  this  may  have  very 
ill  consequences^  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not 
true.  No  consequences  can  be  worse  than  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  the  damnation  that  follows  upon  sin ;  and 

Jet  Ood  permits  it,  because  he  has  made  us  free  creatures, 
for  can  any  reason  be  given  why  we  should  be  less  free  in  the 
use  of  our  tmderstanding,  than  we  are  in  the  use  of  our  will ; 
or  why  God  should  maKe  it  to  be  less  possible  for  us  to  fell 
into  errors,  than  it  is  to  commit  sins.    'Aie  wrath  of  Gbd  is 
as  much  denoiinoed  against  men  that  'hold  the  truth  in  un-  Rom. i. is. 
righteousness,'  as  against  other  sins:  and  it  is  reckoned  among  ^^* 
the  heaviest  of  curses,  to  be  given  up  to  ^  strong  delusions,  to  ^  Then.  ii. 
believe  a  lie.'    Upon  all  these  reasons  therefore  it  seems  dear,  ^^' 
that  our  imderstandings  are  left  free  to  us  as  well  as  our  wills ; 
and  if  we  observe  the  style  and  method  of  the  scriptures,  we  * 
shaU  find  in  them  all  over  a  constant  appeal  to  a  man's  reason, 
and  to  his  intellectual  faculties. 

If  the  mere  dictates  of  the  church,  or  of  infiallible  men,  had 
beai  the  resolution  or  foundation  of  fiEoth,  there  had  been  no 
need  of  such  a  long  thread  of  reasoning  and  discourse,  as  both 
our  Saviour  used  while  on  earth,  and  as  the  apostles  used  in 
their  writii^.  We  see  the  way  of  authority  is  not  taken,  but 
explanations  are  offered,  proofs  and  illustrations  are  brought 
to  convince  the  mind;  wiiich  shews  that  God,  in  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  his  will,  would  deal  with  us  as  with  reasonable 
creatures,  who  are  not  to  believe  but  upon  persuasion ;  and 
are  to  use  our  reasons  in  order  to  the  attaining  that  persuasion. 
And  therefore  upon  the  whole  matter  we  ought  not  to  believe 
doctrines  to  be  true,  because  the  church  teaches  them ;  but  we 
ought  to  '  search  the  scriptures,'  and  then,  according  as  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  any  church  to  be  true  in  the  fundamentals,  we 
ought  to  believe  her  to  be  a  true  church ;  and  if,  besides  this, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  doctrine  and  worship,  together  not 
only  witii  the  essential  parts  of  the  sacraments,  but  the  whole 
administration  of  them  and  the  other  rituals  of  any  church, 
are  pure  and  true ;  then  we  ought  to  account  such  a  church 
true  in  the  largest  extent  of  the  word  true;  and  by  conse- 
quence we  ought  to  hold  communion  with  it. 

Another  question  may  arise  out  of  the  first  words  of  this 
Article,  concerning  the  visibility  of  this  church ;  Whether  it 
must  be  always  visible  ?  Accordmg  to  the  distinction  hitherto 
made  use  of,  the  resolution  of  this  will  be  soon  made.  There 
seem  to  be  promises  in  the  scriptures,  of  a  perpetual  duration 


18. 
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A  RT.    of  the  Christian  church :  ^  I  wiU  be  mth  you  alwayS)  even,  to 
^^X.    the  end  of  the  world:'  and,  ^  The  gates  of  hell  sh^  not  pre- 
Matth.      ^^^  against  the  church/    The  Jewish  religion  had  a  period 
xxvvi.*20.  prefixed,  in  which  it  was  to  come  to  an  end :  but  the  proph&- 
Matt.  xvi.  QiQ3  ^11^  Qj^  among  the  prophets,  ooQceiniiig  the  new  dispen- 
sation, seem  to  import  not  only  its  continuance,  but  its  being 
continued  stiU  visible  in  the  world.     But  as  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation was  long  continued,  after  they  had  feillen  generally 
into  some  verv  gross  errors ;  so  the  Christian  church  may  be 
visible  still,  though  not  infallible.     God  may  preserve  the 
succession  of  a  true  church,  as  to  the  essentials  and  funda- 
mentals of  faith,  in  the  world,  even  though  this  society  should 
fall  into  error.     So  a  visible  society  of  Christians  in  a  true 
church,  as  to  the  essentials  of  our  faith,  is  not  controverted 
by  us.    We  do  only  deny  the  infallibiUty  of  this  true  church, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  afraid  of  that  question.  Where  was 
your  church  be/ore  Henry  the  Eighth?"^    We  answer.  It  was 

*  To  confound  the  two  questions  (the  falling  of  a  church  from  its  being  and  its 
vitibility^  is  as  absoxxl  as  to  maintain  that  *  the  stars  fkil  every  day,  and  the  sun 
every  night.*  Some  churches  may  fall  from  their  poritv,  but  yet  not  from  their 
being  or  visibility.  Some  may  so  fail  as  to  fulfil  the  threat,  '  I  will  remove  thy 
candlestick  out  of  its  place,*  and  there  be  left  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.  With  us  in  these  kingdoms  the  church  for  a  time  fell  from  its  purity, 
but  not  from  its  being  or  visibility,  for  even  in  the  most  cormpt  ages  there  were 
many  true  Christians,  who  too  frequently  were  called  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  In  order  then  to  entangle  us  in  any  difficulty  by  the  question,  *  Where 
was  your  religion  before  Henry  the  Eighth?'  Romanists  ought  to  prove  that 
England  was  obliged,  not  merely  by  the  bonds  of  love  which  ought  to  bind  all  pure 
churches  together,  but,  jun  diuino,  to  communicate  with  the  pa|>al  see;  and  to 
receive,  with  brutish  submission,  all  its  degrading  additions  to  Christianity,  as  the 
*  true  catholic  faith  out  of  which  no  man  can  be  saved.* 

Henry  Vllf.  resisted  and  overturned  the  pope's  usurped  authority  over  these 
dominions.  The  church  then,  being  delivered  from  her  oppressor,  ceased  to  teach 
the  p^al  additions  and  novelties,  and  returned  to  the  primitive  truth,  by  continuing 
to  teadi  what  popery  herself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  the  catholic  faith. 

This  is  simply  and  powerfully  stated  by  Sir  H.  Lynde,  in  his  *  Via  Tuta,*  in 
reply  to  the  question,  '  Where  was  your  religion  before  LuU^er?* 

*  He  then  that  shall  question  us,  where  our  church  was  before  Luther?  let  him 
look  back  into  the  primitive  church ;  nay,  let  him  look  into  the  bosom  of  the  pre- 
sent Roman  church,  and  there  he  shall  find  and  confess,  that,  if  ever  antiquity  and 
universality  were  marks  of  the  true  church,  of  right  and  necessity  they  must  belong 
to  ours.  Look  into  the  four  creeds,  which  the  church  of  Rome  professes,  (the 
Apostles*,  the  I^cene,  the  Athanasian,  and  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.)  and  yoa 
shall  find  that  three  of  those  creeds  are  taught  and  believed  by  our  church ;  and 
these,  by  our  adversaries*  confession,  were  instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  not  created  b}f  Luther.  Look  into  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, which  the  church  of  Rome  holds,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  tliat  two  of 
these  sacraments  are  professed  by  us ;  and  these,  by  our  adversaries*  confessions 
were  instituted  by  Chnst,  not  broached  by  Luther,  Look  into  the  canon  of  our 
Bible,  and  you  shall  observe,  that  the  books  of  canonical  scripture  which  our 
church  allows,  were  universally  received  in  all  ages,  and  are  approved  at  this  day 
by  the  church  of  Rome  for  canonical  scripture,  not  demed  by  Luther.  Look  into 
our  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  compare  it  with  the  ancient  liturgies,  and  it 
will  appear  that  the  same  forms  of  prayer  (for  substance)  were  read,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  known  tongue,  in  the  ancient  churches,  not  broaehed  by  Lutlur,  Look 
into  the  ordination,  and  calling  of  pastors,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the  same  essen* 
tial  form  of  ordination,  which  at  this  day  is  practised  in  our  church,  was  used  by 
the  apostles  and  their  successors,  and  not  devi$td  by  Luther.  If  therefore  the  three 
qneeos,  the  two  principal  sacraments  of  the  church,  the  books  of  canonical  scrip- 
t{ire,  the  ancient  liturgies,  the  ordination  of  pastors :  if,  1  say,  all  these  were  aa* 
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where  it  isnew^  here  in  England^  and  in  the  other  kingdoms  art. 
of  the  world:  only  it  was  then  corrupted^  and  it  is  now  pure.  ^^^' 
There  is  therefore  no  sort  of  inconvenience  in  owning  the  con- 
stant TisibiKty  of  a  constant  succession  and  church  of  true 
Chnstians :  true  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
though  not  true  in  all  their  doctrines.  This  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  the  Messias,  and  of  his  kingdom,  that  he 
shall  be  still  visibly  worshipped  in  the  world  by  a  body  of  men 
called  by  his  name.  But  when  visibiUty  is  thus  separated 
from  in&lUbility,  and  it  is  made  out  that  a  church  may  be  a 
true  church,  though  she  has  a  large  allay  of  errors  and  corrup- 
tions mixed  in  her  constitution  and  decisions ;  there  will  be 
no  manner  of  inconvenience  in  owning  a  constant  visibiUty, 
even  at  the  same  time  that  we  charge  the  most  eminent  part  of 
this  visible  body  with  many  errors  and  with  much  corruption. 

So  far  has  the  first  part  of  this  article  been  treated  of:  from 
it  we  pass  to  the  second,  which  affirms,  that  as  the  other 
patriarchal  and  apostolical  churches,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch,  have  erred,  so  the  church  of  Rome  has 
Ukewise  erred,  and  that  not  only  in  their  living,  and  manner 
of  ceremoines,  but  also  in  matters  o{ faith. 

It  is  not  questioned  but  that  the  other  patriarchal  churches 

ciently  taught,  and  universally,  in  all  ages,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  even 
by  the  testimonies  of  our  adversaries  themselves,  is  it  not  a  silly  and  senseless 

aoestion  to  demand  of  ns,  where  our  church  was  before  Luther  ?  The  positive 
octriae  which  we  teach,  is  contained  in  a  few  principal  points,  and  those  also  have 
antiquity,  and  universality,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  church.  The  points  in 
controversy,  which  are  iub  judice  and  in  question,  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
all,  addiliims  intruded  upon  the  churchy  and  certainly,  from  those  additiont  and  mip 
articUt  of  faith,  the  question,  truly  and  properly,  results  upon  themselves :  where 
was  jfQur  church  (that  is,  where  was  your  Trent  doctrine,  and  articles  of  the  Boman 
crmd,  received  dejide)  before  Luther?  If,  therefore,  our  doctrine  lay  involved  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church  (whidi  no  Romanist  can  deny),  if  I  say,  it  became 
hidden,  as  ffood  com  covered  with  chaff,  or  as  fine  gold  overlaid  with  a  greater 
quantity  ofdross,  was  it  therefore  new  and  unknown,  because  popery  sought,  by  a 
prevailing  faction,  to  obscure  it  ?  Was  there  no  good  com  in  the  granary  of  the 
church,  for  many  years'  space,  until  Luther^s  davs,  because  it  vat  net  sev&red  from 
the  chaff  f  No  pure  gold,  because  our  adversanes  would  not  rejine  it  by  the  fire  of 
God*s  ward  /  If  the  chaff  and  dross  be  ours,  or  if  our  church  savour  of  nothing  but 
novelty  and  heresy  ^as  some  of  these  men  pretend),  let  them  remote  from  the  bowm 
ftf  their  own  ehureh,  tnat  new  and  heretical  doctrine,  which  they  say  was  never  heard 
of  before  Luther ;  and  tell  me  if  their  church  will  not  prove  a  poor  and  senseUu 
carcase,  and  a  deatl  body  without  a  wul.    Take  away  the  three  creeds,  which  we 

{>rofes6,  our  two  sacraments,  the  books  of  canonical  scripture,  and  tell  me,  if  such 
ight  chaff  and  new  heresies  (as  they  now  stvle  them)  were  removed,  whether  their 
twelve  new  article*,  their  fi*)€  (improperly  called)  sacramenti,  their  Apocryphal  scrip- 
tures, their  unwritten  verities  and  traditions,  will  be  able  to  make  a  true  mnble 
church  f  Nay,  more;  the  diurch  of  Rome  does  not  onlv  acknowledge  those 
things  which  we  hold,  but  the  most  ingenuous  members  of  it  are  ashamed  also  ef 
these  ADDfrioNs  of  theirs,  which  we  deny.  As  for  instance,  we  charge  them  with 
the  worship  of  images  (contrary  to  Exod.  xz.  4,  5) :  they  deny  it,  or  at  least 
excuse  their  manner  of  adoration ;  but  they  condemn  not  us  for  not  worshipping.  We 
accuse  them  for  praving  in  an  unknown  tongue  (contrary  to  1st  Cor.  xiv.) ;  they 
excuse  it,  that  God  knows  the  meaning  of  the  heart ;  but  they  do  not  condemn  us 
for  {iraying  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding.  We  condemn  them  for 
adoring  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  because  it  contradicts 
God's  word,  and  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  priest :  they  excuse  it,  that  they 
adore  upon  condition,  if  the  consecrated  bread  be  Christ ;  but  they  do  not  condemn 
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ART.  have  erred ;  both  that  whore  our  SaTiour  Mmaelf  fint  taoj^t^ 
^^^'  and  which  was  govemed  by  two  of  the  apostles  suooassiTelyy 
and  those  which  were  founded  by  St.  Peter  in  -person,  or  mr 
proxy,  as  church-history  represents  Alexandria  and  Antto^ 
to  have  been.  Those  of  the  diurch  of  Rome,  by.wlioBi  they 
are  at  this  day  condemned  both  of  here^  and  ackumm,  do  not 
dispute  this.  Nor  do  tihey  dispute  that  Boany  of  their  popes 
have  led  bad  and  flagitious  hves:  they  dsay  not  that  the 
canons,  ceremonies,  and  government  of  the  church,  are  very 
much  changed  by  the  influence  and  authorib^  of  their  popes : 
but  the  whole  question  turns  upon  this.  Whether  the  see  of 
Rome  has  erred  in  matters  of  luth  or  not  ?  In  this  those  of 
that  communion  ane  divided :  some,  by  the  ehnreh  or  see  of 
Rome,  mean  the  popes  personally ;  so  they  maintain,  that 
they  never  have,  and  never  can  fEdl  into  error:  whereas 
others,  by  the  see  of  Rome,  mean  that  whole  body  that  holds 
communion  with  Rome,  which  they  say  cannot  be  tainted  with- 
error;  and  these  separate  this  from  uie  personal  infaltibility 
of  popes :  for  if  a  pope  should  err,  they  think  that  a  general 
council  has  authority  to  proceed  against  him,  and  to  depriiw 
him:  and  thus,  though  he  should  err,  tiiesee  mi^t  be  kept 
tree  from  eiror.  I  sliall  upon  this  Artide  only  consider  tiie 
first  opinion,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  second  to  the 
Article  concerning  general  councils. 

' ^     I  ■■  -I     I  ..  -  II  .   .  ■         ■  -         I   I  I       I  I    ■       I    M  Mm  -         I  ■  I 

US  for  adoring  Christ's  real  body  in  heaven.  We  accuse  them  for  taking  away  the 
cup  from  the  lay  people :  they  excuse  it,  but  they  do  not  condemn  us  for  foHowing 
Chri8t*fe  example,  and  recetring  in  both  kinds.  And  what  is  reuiarkabii  and  eont" 
firtabU  to  all  belieTing  Protestants,  we  charge  them  with  fiat  idolatry  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  of  relics,  of  saints,  of  imaffes.  And,  howsoever  they  excuse 
tbemseltes  in  distinguishing  their  manner  of  adoration,  yet,  I  say,  to  our  endle$w 
eotdort  be  it  spoken,  tkep  eamut  efutrge  tu,  in  tht  doctrine  of  oiur  ehurek,  no,  not 
tpif  A  ihf  /east  fuipicioii  rf  idolatry,* 

Others  would  trace  the  churdi  in  the  footsteps  of  the  various  diurches  and  indi- 
viduals that  have  been  persecuted  by  the  papal  see. 

This  course  is  adopted  and  well  bandied  by  Mounay,  count  de  Flessn,  m  kit 
address  to  'the  Friends  and  Followers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,*  at  the  b^pinning 
of  his  *  Mystery  of  Liiquity,  the  llistory  of  the  Papacy,'  in  which  he  points  oat  where 
our  churdi  was  all  the  time  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  ably  retoHs,  callitig  on 
them  to  shew  where  their  church  was  in  'thoae  six  hundred  years  next  after  ChriaU* 

The  fonner  part  he  winds  up  in  the  following  beautiful  sentence,  which,  although 
tills  note  is  unavoidably  long,  the  Editor  cannot  deny  himself  and  the  reader  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  and  perusing : 

*  And  now  ihou  knowest  where  our  dhurch  was  in  all  this  tine.  Tliou,  rode 
and  simple  as  thou  art,  thinkest,  perhaps,  when  thou  seest  the  sun  to  set  in  the 
west,  that  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  and  quite  extinguished,  wherein  indeed, 
when  it  sets  to  thee,  it  riseth  to  others,  and  returns  again  to  thee  in  his  doe  time, 
and  misseth  not  a  minute ;  the  river  Rosny,  when  it  entereth  into  the  Lake  of 
Losanna,  thou  thinkest  it  is  quite  devoured,  but  that  lively  and  running  water 
cutteth  and  divideth  that  dead  and  standing  pool,  making  way  through  her  swal- 
lowing depths :  our  churdi  in  like  manner  hatn  made  her  way  through  many  aces, 
hath  run  mto  the  lake,  yet  not  overwhelmed,  but  hath  past  through  the  bottomless 
gulfs  thereof  with  glory  and  triumph ;  and  many  rivers  meeting  her,  she  passeth 
through  many  countries,  and  at  the  last  falls  into  her  ocean,  the  church  of  Christ 
into  God,  the  bottomless  sea  of  all  goodness,  and  there  is  drowned,  toting  hendf 
to  find  herself  in  Him.' 

The  reader  should  also,  on  this  point,  read  Stillingileet*s  Rational  Account  of 
the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion;  art.  *the  I&formaUon  of  the  Church  of 
England  justified. '^[ En.] 
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As  to  tbe  Dopes  their  being  mbjeot  to  error,  that  must  be  art. 
oenfeMedl, iiiil6S»  it  eim  be  pr^^red,  that,  by  adear  and  express  ^l^- 
priviiege  gnrnted  them  by  God,  they  a)ne  excepted  out  of  the 
oommon  oondition  of  hiunan  nature.  It  is  further  highly 
probable  that  theflre  is  no  sudi  privil^e,  sinoe  the  church  con- 
tinued for  many  ages  before  it  was  so  much  as  pretended  to ; 
and  that  in  a  time  when  that  see  was  not  only  claiming  all  the 
rights  that  belonged  to  it,  but  chaUei^ing  a  |reat  many  that 
were  flatly  denied  and  rejected :  such  as  me  nght  of  receiving 
appeals  from  the  African  churches;  in  which  reiterated  in- 
stances, and  a  bold  claim  upon  a  spurious  canon,  pretended 
to  be  of  the  council  of  Nice,  were  long  pursued :  out  those 
churches  asserted  their  authority  of  en&ig  all  matters  within 
themselves*  In  all  this  contest  infallibility  was  never  claimed; 
no  more  than  it  had  been  by  Victor,  when  he  excommunicated 
the  Asian  diurches  for  observing  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  moon,  and  not  on  the  Lord^a-day  after,  according  to 
ther  custom  oif  ibe  Roman  as  well  as  of  other  diurches. 

When  pope  Stephen  quarrelled  with  St.  Cyprian  about  the  £uMb.Hs. 
rebaptizing  of  heretics,  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  were  so  f^^S^^'^' 
from  submittina;  to  his  au&ority,  that  they  speak  of  him  with  cypr.  Ep. 
a  freedom  used  by  equals,  and  with  a  severity  that  shewed  74  et  75. 
tiiey  were  &r  from  thinking  him  infallible.    When  the  whole  ^'"°^i' 
east  was  distracted  with  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Arian  coo. ' 
controversy,  there  was  so  much  partiality  in  all  their  councils,  Sard.  c.  3, 
tihat  it  was  decreed,  that  appeals  should  be  made  to  pope®^^* 
Julius,  and  afterwards  to  his  successors ;  though  here  was  an 
occssfton  given  to  assert  his  in&Uibility,  if  it  ha^  been  thought 
on,  yet  none  ever  spoke  of  it.    Great  reverence  was  paid  to 
that  diurch,  bodi  because  they  believed  it  was  founded  by 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  chiefly  because  it  was  the  imperiid 
dty ;  for  we  see  that  all  other  sees  had  that  degree  of  dignity 
given  them,  whidi  by  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  lodged  in  dieir  cities :  and  so  when  Byzance  was  made 
the  imperial  city,  and  called  New  Rome,  though  more  com- 
monly Constantinople,  it  had  a  patriarchal  dignity  bestowed 
on  it;  and  was  in  all  things  declared  equal  to  Old  Rome,  only 
the  point  of  rank  and  order  excepted.    Hiis  was  decreed  in 
two  general  councils,  the  second  and  the  fourth,  in  so  ex- 
press a  manner,  that  it  alone  before  equitable  judges  would 
fully  shew  the  sense  of  the  church  in  the  fomth  and  fifth 
oentnry  upon  this  head.    When  pope  Liberius  condemned 
Athanasius,  and  subscribed  to  semi-Arianism,  this  was  never  q^^^ 
considered  as  a  new  decision  in  that  matter,  so  that  it  altered  Const. 
the  state  of  it.    No  use  was  made  <rf  it,  nor  was  any  argument  ^*P*rhai 
drawn  from  it.     laberius  was  universally  condemned  for  what  cjd! C  2Q, 
he  had  done;  and  when  he  repented  of  it,  and  retracted  it, 
he  was  again  owned  by  the  church. 

We  have  in  the  sixth  century  a  most  undeniable  instance 
of  the  sense   of  the  whole  cnurch  in  this  matter.     Poi^e 
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ART.    Honorius  was  by  the  sixth  general  council  condemned  as  a 

^^^'     Monothelite ;  and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  pope's  l^ates^ 

and  he  was  anathematized  by  several  of  the  succeeding  popes. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  here  to  examine  whether  he  was  justly  or 

unjustly  condemned ;  it  is  enough  that  the  sense  both  of  the 

eastern  and  western  church  appeared  evidently  in  that  age 

upon  these  two  points ;  that  a  pope  might  be  a  heretic ;  and 

that^  being  such,  he  might  be  hdd  accursed  for  it:  and  in 

Cone.  Si-  that  time  there  was  not  any  one  that  suggested^  that  either  he 

SosT'  ^°'  ^o^ld  ^^^  f^  ^^^  heresy,  since  our  Saviour  had  prayed  that 

—torn.  1.   St.  Peter^s  faith  might  not  fail;  or  that,  if  he  had  fallen  into 

Cooc.       it,  he  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Qod;  but  that  the  holy 

see  (according  to  the  fable  of  P.  Marcellin)  could  be  judged 

by  no  body.     The  confusions  that  followed  for  some  ages  in 

the  western  parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  Italy,  gave 

occasion  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  extend  their  authority. 

The  emperors  at  Constantinople,  and  their  exarchs  at  Ra- 
venna, studied  to  make  them  sure  to  their  interests^  yet  still 
asserting  their  authority  over  them.  The  new  conquerors 
studied  also  to  gain  them  to  their  side ;  and  they  mani^ed 
their  matters  so  dexterously,  that  they  went  on  still  increas- 
ing and  extending  their  authority ;  till  being  much  straitened 
by  the  kings  of  the  Lombards,  they  were  protected  by  a  new 
conquering  family,  that  arose  in  France  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury; who,  to  give  credit  both  to  their  usurpation  of  that 
crown,  and  to  the  extending  their  dominions  into  Italy,  and 
the  assuming  the  empire  of  the  west,  did  both  protect  and 
enrich  them,  and  enlarged  their  authority;  the  greatness 
of  which  they  reckoned  could  do  them  no  hurt,  as  long  as 
they  kept  the  confirmation  of  their  election  to  themselves. 
That  family  became  quickly  too  feeble  to  hold  that  power 
long,  and  then  an  imposture  was  published,  of  a  volume  of 
the  Decretal  Epistles  of  the  popes  of  the  first  ages,  in  which 
they  were  represented  as  acting  according  to  those  high  claims 
to  which  they  were  then  beginning  to  pretend.  Those  ages 
were  too  blind  and  too  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  searching 
critically  into  the  truth  of  this  collection ;  it  quickly  passed 
for  current;  and  though  some  in  the  beginning  disputed  it, 
yet  that  was  soon  borne  down,  and  the  credit  of  tliat  work 
was  established.  It  furnished  them  with  precedents  that  they 
were  careful  enough  not  only  to  follow,  but  to  outdo.  Thus 
a  work,  which  is  now  as  universally  rejected  by  the  learned 
men  of  their  own  body  as  spurious,  as  it  was  tnen  implicitly 
taken  for  genuine,  gave  the  chief  foundation  during  many 
ages  to  their  unbounded  authority:  and  this  furnishes  us  with 
a  very  just  prejudice  against  it,  that  it  was  managed  with  so 
much  fraud  and  imposture;  to  which  they  added  afterwards 
much  cruelty  and  violence;  the  two  worst  characters  possible, 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  found  joined  with  infallibility :  for 
it  is  reasonable  enough  to  apprehend,  that,  if  God  had  lodged 
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such  a  privilege  any  where,  be  would  have  so  influenced  those  A  R  T. 
who  were  the  depositaries  of  it,  that  they  should  have  ap-  ^^^- 
peared  somewhat  like  that  authority  to  which  they  laid  claim; 
and  that  he  would  not  have  forsaken  them  so^  that  for  above 
eight  hundred  years  the  papacy^  as  it  is  represented  by  their 
own  writers^  is  perhaps  the  worst  succession  of  men  that  is  to 
be  found  in  history.^ 

But  now  to  come  more  close^  to  prove  what  is  here  asserted 
in  this  part  of  the  Article.  If  all  those  doctrines  which  were 
established  at  Trent,  and  that  have  been  confirmed  by  popes^ 
and  most  of  them  brought  into  a  new  creeds  and  made  parts 
of  it,  are  found  to  be  gross  errors ;  or  if  but  any  one  of  them 
should  be  found  to  be  an  error,  then  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  erred ;  so  the  proof 
brought  against  every  one  of  these  is  likewise  a  proof  against 
their  infaUibihty.  But  I  shaU  here  give  one  instance  of  an 
error,  which  will  not  be  denied  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  They  have  now  for  above  six  hundred  years 
asserted,  that  they  had  an  authority  over  princes,  not  only  to 
convict  and  condemn  them  of  heresy,  and  to  proceed  against 
them  with  church-censures ;  but  that  they  had  a  power  to 
depose  them,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance^  and  to  transfer  their  dominions  to  such  persons  as 
should  undertake  to  execute  their  sentences.  This  they  have 
often  put  in  execution,  and  have  constantly  kept  up  their  claim 
to  it  to  this  day.  It  wiU  not  serve  them  to  get  clear  here^  to 
say,  that  these  were  the  violent  practices  of  some  popes: 
what  they  did  in  many  particular  instances  may  be  so  turned 
off,  and  left  as  a  blemish  on  the  memories  of  some  of  them. 

*  *  The  ancient  canons  are  more  reverently  regarded  in  the  church  of  England, 
than  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  how  well  you  have  observed  them  in  former  ages, 
let  your  own  Baronius  testify.  "  How  foul  (saith  he)  was  then  the  face  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  when  most  potent,  and  withal  most  filthy,  harlots  did  bear  all  the 
sway  at  Rome  ?  at  whose  lust  sees  were  changed,  bishops  appointed,  and  (which  is 
horrible  to  be  heard,  and  not  to  be  uttered)  whose  lovers,  the  false  popes,  were 
thrust  into  the  seat  of  Peter,  which  were  not  to  be  written  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  but  only  for  the  noting  of  the  times :  for  who  may  say  they  were 
lawful  popes  which  were  thus,  without  right,  thrust  in  by  such  strumpets  ?  No 
where  we  find  any  mention  of  clergy  choosing,  or  giving  consent  afterward ;  all 
canons  were  put  to  silence ;  the  pontifical  decrees  were  choked,  ancient  tradi. 
tions  proicribed,  and  the  old  customs,  sacred  rites,  and  former  use  in  choosing  the 
high  bishop,  utterly  extinguished."  And  for  later  times,  your  own  learned  fnends 
also  complain  as  followeth.  Budeus :  '*  Tlie  holy  canons  and  rules  of  church  disci- 
pline, made  in  better  times  to  guide  the  life  of  clerg>incn,  are  now  become  leaden 
rules,  such  as  Aristotle  saith  the  rules  of  Lesbian  buildings  were.  For  as  leaden 
and  soft  rules  do  not  direct  the  building  with  an  equal  tenor,  but  are  bowed  to  the 
building  at  the  lust  of  the  builders ;  so  are  the  popes*  canons  made  flexible  as  lead 
or  wax,  that  now  this  great  while  the  decrees  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  popes* 
canons,  serve  not  to  guide  men's  manners,  but  (that  I  may  so  say)  to  make  a 
bank  and  get  money.'*  Francescus  de  Victoria,  doctor  of  the  chair  at  Sulaman- 
tica  in  Spain:  **We  see  daily  so  lare^e,  or  rather  so  dissolute  dispensations  pro- 
ceed from  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the  world  cannot  endure  them.  Neither  ii 
it  only  to  the  offence  of  the  little  ones,  but  of  the  great  ones  also.  No  man  seck- 
cth  a  dispensation  but  he  obtaineth  it :  yea,  at  Rome  there  are  which  give  attend- 
ance to  see  if  any  be  willing  to  crave  dispensation  of  all  things  established  by  law ; 
all  that  crave  it  have  it.**  *  Maum :  On  the  Orden  of  the  Chkreh  of  ftif (ontf.— [En.] 
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ART.    But  the  point  at  present  in  qnestion  is^  whethcs?  they  have  not 
^^^*    laid  daim  to  this,  as  a  right  belonging  to  their-  see,  as  a  part 

of  St.  Peter's  authority  descended  to  them?  whether  they 
Piciat.  have  not  founded  it  on  his  being  Christ^ s  vicar f,  who  was  the 
Papa.  ^  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  to  whom  all  power  in  hea'p 
G^'vii  ^^^  *°^  ^^  earth  was  given?'  Whether  they  have  not  founded 
libfu.  '  ^^  ^^  Jeremy's  ^  being  set  over  nations  and  kingdoms^  to  root 
PostEoist.  out,  pluck  down,  and  to  destroy  ?'  and  on. other  places  of  sorip- 
^.  In  Act.  tore-  not  forgetting,  that  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  are, 
Epuit!  de-  ^^^  ^^^  beginning,'  and  not  ^  In  the  be^nmugs ;'  finom  which 
cret.  ac  they  inferred,  that  there  is  but  one  principle,  from  whence  all 
Constitot.  power  is  derived:  and  that  God  made  ^two  great  hghts,  the 
tif.'tom.^^'  sun  to  rule  by  day ;'  which  they  applied  to  themselves. 
Par.  1714!  This,  I  say,  is  the  question :  Whether  they  did  not  assume 
£'m^''^*  ^^  authority  as  a  power-  given  them  by  uod  ?  As  for  the 
etOb^T'  ^Pplyi^S  ^^  ^  particmar  instances,  to  those  kings  and  empe- 
lib.i.c.1.  rors  whom  they  deposed,  that  is,  indeed,  a  personal  things 

whether  they  were  guilty  of  heresy,  or  of  being  favourers  of 

it,  or  not  ?    And  whether  the  popes  proceeded  f^;ain8t  thttn 

with  too  much  violence  or  not  ? 
The  point  now  in  question  is.  Whether  they  declared  this 

to  be  a  doctrine,  that  there  was  an  authorky  lodged  with  their 

see  for  doing  such  things,  and  whether  they  alleged  scripture 

and  tradition  for  itP'i' 

Now  this  wiU  appear  evident  to  those  who  Mrill  read  their 
3  ^ca  ^7  ^^^ '  ^^  ^®  preambles  of  which  those  quotations  will  be 
Conl^t.'  found,  as  some  of  them  are  in  the  body  of  the  canon  law ;  and 
4.  Can.  3.  it  is  decreed  in  it,  that  the  belief  of  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
Con.  Lug.  ^  salvation. 

This  was  pursued  in  a  course  of  many  ages.      General 
councils,  as  thex  are  esteemed  among  men,  have  concurred 
with  the  popes  both  in  general  decrees  asserting  this  power 
to  be  in  them,  and  in  special  sentences  against  princes :  this 
became  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  those  ages :  No 
^  H^/^'  universUy  nor  nation  declaring  against  it ;  not  so  much  as  one 
rangae  au  divine,  civiUan,  canonist,  or  casuist,  writ  against  it,  as  Card. 
tiers  esut.  Perron  truly  said.     It  was  so  certainly  beUeved,  that  those 
writers,  whom  the  deposed  princes  got  to  undertake  their 
defence,  do  not  in  any  of  their  books  pretend  to  call  the  doc- 
trine in  general  in  question. 

Two  things  were  disputed :  one  was.  Whether  popes  had 
a  direct  power  in  temporals  over  princes ;  so  that  they  were 
as  much  subject  to  them  as  feudiUxiry  princes  were  to  their 
superior  lords  ?  This,  to  which  Boniface  the  Eighth  laid  daim, 
was  indeed  contradicted.  The  other  point  was.  Whether 
those  particulars  for  which  princes  had  been  deposed,  such 
as  the  giving  the  investiture  to  bishoprics,  were  heresies  or 
not?  This  was  much  contested:  but  the  power,  in  the  case 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  question  very  fully  and  ably  diseusied  in  the  btroduo- 
tion  to  Barrow's  *  Treatise  of  the  Pope*s  Soprcmacy.' — [Ed.] 
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of  manifest  heresy,  or  of  faTcraring  it,  to  depose  princes,  and  ART. 
transfer  their  crowns  to' others,  was  never  called  in  question,  ^^^x. 
This  was  certainly  a  definition  made  in  tiie  chair,  ex  cathedra: 
for  it  was  addressed  to  all  their  community,  both  laity  and 
dei]gy :  pleaary  pardons  were  bestowed  with  it  on  those  who 
executed  it:  tne  clergy  did  generally  preach  the  croisades 
upon  it.  Princes,  that  were  not  concerned  in  him  that  was 
deposed,  gave  way  to  the  publication  of  those  bulls,  and  gave 
leave  to  their  subjects  to  take  the  cross,  in  order  to  the  exe- 
cuting of  them :  and  the  people  did  in  vast  multitudes  gather 
about  the  standards  that  were  set  up  for  leading  on  armies  to 
execute  them ;  while  many  learned  men  writ  in  defence  of  this 
power,  and  not  one  man  durst  write  against  it. 

This  argument  lies  not  only  against  the  infaUibiHty  of 
popes,  but  against  that  of  general  councils  likewise ;  and  also 
against  the  authority  of  oral  tradition :  for  here,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  many  ages,  tiie  tradition  was  wholly  changed  Arom  the 
doctrine  of  former  times,  whidi  had  been,  that  the  cleigy  were 
subject  to  princes,  and  had  no  authority  over  them  or  their 
crowns.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  that  was  a  point  of  discipline ; 
for  it  was  founded  on  an  article  of  doctrine,  whether  there  was 
such  a  power  in  the  popes  or  not?  The  prudence  of  executing 
or  not  executing  it,  is  a  point  of  discipline  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church :  but  it  is  a  point  of  doctrine,  whether 
Christ  has  given  such  an  authority  to  St.  Peter  and  his  fol- 
lowers. And  those  points  of  speculation,  upon  which  a  great 
deal  turns  as  to  practice,  are  certainly  so  important,  that  in 
them,  if  in  any  thing,  we  ought  to  expect  an  infaUibility :  for 
in  this  case  a  man  is  distracted  between  two  contrary  propo- 
sitions :  the  one  is,  that  he  must  obey  the  civil  powers,  as  set 
over  him  by  an  ordinance  of  God ;  so  that  if  he  resbt  them, 
he  shall  receive  in  himself  damnation:  the  other  is,  that  the 
pope  being  Christ's  vicar,  is  to  be  obeyed  when  he  absolves 
iiim  from  his  former  oath  and  allegiance ;  and  that  the  new 
prince  set  up  by  him,  is  to  be  obeyed  under  the  pain  of  dam- 
nation likewise. 

Here  a  man  is  brought  into  a  great  strait,  and  therefore  he 
must  be  guided  by  in&Uibility,  if  in  any  thing. 

So  the  whole  argument  comes  to  this  head ;  that  we  mxist 
either  believe  that  the  deposing  power  is  lodged  by  Christ  in 
the  see  of  Rome ;  or  we  must  conclude,  with  the  Article,  that 
they  have  erred ;  and  by  consequence,  that  they  are  not  infalli- 
ble :  for  the  erring  in  any  one  point,  and  at  any  one  time,  does 
quite  destroy  the  claim  of  in/allibUity, 

Before  this  matter  can  be  concluded,  we  must  consider 
what  is  brought  to  prove  it :  what  was  laid  down  at  first  must 
be  here  remembered,  that  the  proofs  brought  for  a  thing  of 
this  nature  must  be  very  express  and  clear.  A  privilege  of 
such  a  sort,  against  which  the  appearances  and  prejudices  are 
so  strong,  must  be  very  fully  made  out,  before  we  can  be 
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ART  bound  to  believe  it:  nor  can  it  be  reasonable  to  xarge  the 
^'^-  authority  of  any  passages  firom  scripture,  tSl  tiie  srounds  are 
shewn  for  which  the  scriptures  themselves  ought  to  be  beiieTed. 
Those  who  think  that  it  is  in  general  well  proved,  diat  there 
must  be  an  infallibility  in  the  church,  conclude  from  tiienee, 
that  it  must  be  in  the  pope :  for  if  there  must  be  a  lining 
speaking  judge  always  ready  to  guide  the  church,  and  to  de- 
cide controversies,  they  say  this  cannot  be  in  the  diffiisive  body 
of  Christians ;  for  these  cannot  meet  to  judge.  Nor  can  it  be 
in  a  general  council,  the  meeting  of  which  depends  upon  so 
many  accidents,  and  on  the  consent  of  so  many  princes,  that 
the  mfallibility  will  lie  dormant  for  some  ages,  if  the  general 
council  is  the  seat  of  it.  Therefore  they  conclude,  that  since 
it  is  certainly  in  the  church,  and  can  be  nowhere  else  but  in 
the  pope,  therefore  it  is  lodged  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Whereas 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  think  this  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  infallibility  in  general,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  whom  it 
is  vested :  and  we  think  that  every  side  does  so  effectmlly 
confute  the  other,  that  we  believe  them  all  as  to  that ;  and 
think  they  argue  much  stronger  when  they  prove  where  it  can- 
not  be,  than  when  they  pretend  to  prove  where  it  must  be.* 

*  So  &r  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which,  if  we  believe  its  own  teftimony,  is 
most  united,  being  sffreed  in  this  matter,  the  very  seat  of  infallibility,  the  only  means 
according  to  them  of  preserving  unity,  is  itself  the  great  cause  of  strife  and  division. 
When  tTOy  are  urged  to  point  out  where  this  infallibility  may  be  found  and  con. 
suited,  they  ire  at  weir  wits*  end.  One  says  that  it  is  lo<^ged  m  the  pope  when  he 
speaks  ex  cathedra.  No,  says  another,  who  is  entangled  in  this  ineztncable  diffi- 
(mltv — that  popes  have  contradicted  popes,  and  that  too  while  professing  to  speak  in 
the  tuU  plemtude  of  their  authority.  Another  will  have  it  to  be  in  general  councils ; 
but  the  same  difficulty  meets  us  here.  Another  asserts  that  it  is  vested  in  councils 
when  confirmed  by  popes ;  but  we  are  not  more  fortunate  here,  for  councils  confirmed 
by  popes  have  taugot  and  decreed  contrary  to  councils  confirmed  by  popes.  No 
wonder  then  that  Chillingworth  should  exclaim — *  I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long  and 
as  I  verily  believe  and  hope)  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness, 
10  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upon  this 
rod  only  (the  Bible).  I  see  plainly  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  arc  popes 
against  popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others,  the  same  fathers 
against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of 
another  age,  the  church  of  one  tee  against  the  church  of  another  age,*  and,  he 
might  have  added,  the  church  of  the  council  of  Trent  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
word  of  God.f  If  therefore  Romanists  themselves  cannot  agree  as  to  the  seat  of 
this  infallibility,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  Protestants  to  submit  to  such  an  uncertain 
authority. 

But  indeed  it  is  <^uite  evident  that  Romanists  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  this  infallible  tribunal,  for  notwithstanding  all  their  boasting,  what  advantage  do 
they  possess  over  the  members  of  any  other  church  ?  They  have  not  preserved 
themselves  from  internal  divisions;  for  no  communion  was  ever  more  distracted.  If 
the^  say,  *  our  divisions  are  about  non-essential  points,'  we  may  reply,  according  to 
Chillingworth,  that  those  vrho  differ  from  us,  do  so  in  points  fundamental,  or  they  do 
not.  If  in  points  fundamental,  they  cannot  possibly  belong  to  our  church.  If  they 
differ  ftx)m  us  in  points  not  fundamental,  why  may  not  we  have  our  differences  as 
well  as  you  ?  But  how  can  that  communion  be  undivided  when,  as  we  have  said, 
the  centre  or  seat  of  unity  is  itself  the  cause  of  strife  ? 

A^n,  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  furnished  its  members  witli  an  infallible  ex- 
position of  the  word  of  God,  which,  to  any  reasonable  mind,  would  appear  to  be  the 
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f  The  reader  should  furnish  himself  from  history  with  some  facts  proving  each 
of  the  positions  above  mentioned. 
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This,  in  die  point  now  in  hand,  conoeming  the  pope,  seems  A  u  r. 
Itf  evident- as  any  thing  can  possibly  be :  it  not  appearing,  that,     ^^^- 
after  the  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  the  other  apostles  thought 
tiie  point  WM  thereby  dedded,  who  among  them  should  be  the 
gveateat.    Fbr  that  debate  was  still  on  foot,  and  was  canvassed 
among  them  in  the  very  night  in  which  our  Saviour  was  be- 
trayed.    Nor  does  it  appear^  that  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  whieh  oertemly  inspired  them  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  Christ's  words,  they  thought  there  was  any 
thing  pecuBarly  given  to  St.  Peter  beyond  the  rest.     He  was 
questioned  upon  his  baptizing  Cornelius :  he  was  not  singly  Acts  xi.  2 
appealed  to  in  the  great  question  of  subjecting  the  Gentiles  to  ~^^- 
the  yoke  of  the  Mosaical  law ;  he  delivered  his  opinion  as  one 
(rf  the  apostles :  after  which  St.  James  summed  up  the  matter, 
and  setued  the  decision  of  it.    He  was  charged  by  St.  Paul  as  Acts  xv, 
guilty  of  dissimulation  in  that  matter,  for  which  St.  Paul  with-  J^-^  .. 
stood  him  to  his  £ace :  and  he  justifies  that  in  an  Epistle  that  is  —.^^"'fic  i. 
confessed  to  be  writ  by  divine  inspiration.     St.  Paul  does  also  1. 12. 17. 
in  the  same  Epistle  plainly  assert  the  equality  of  his  own  au- 
thority with  his ;  and  that  he  received  no  auuxority  from  him, 
and  owed  him  no  dependence :  nor  was  he  ever  appealed  to  in 
any  of  the  points  that  appear  to  have  been  disputed  in  the 
times  that  the  Epistles  were  written.    So  that  we  see  no  cha- 

great  end  for  which  sach  a  privilege  as  that  of  infallibility  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  any  church.  In  this  important  matter,  that  church  which  claims  to  be  the 
iatopreter  of  holy  writ  has  grossly  neglected  the  edification  of  its  members. 

Well  is  this  rain  pretence  thus  exposed  by  Chillingworth :  *  Besides,  what  an 
impudence  it  is  to  pretend,  that  your  ekvureh  it  infaUibly  directed  concerning  the  true 
meaning  cf  ihe  icripture,  whereas  there  are  thousands  of  places  in  scripture,  which 
yon  do  not  pretend  certainly  to  understand,  and  about  tne  interpretation  whereof 
your  own  doctors  differ  among  themselves ;  if  your  church  be  infallibly  directed  con- 
cerning the  true  meaning  of  scripture,  why  do  not  your  doctors  follow  her  infallible 
direction?  And  if  they  do,  how  comes  such  difference  among  them  in  their  inter- 
pretations? 

'  Again,  Why  does  your  church  thus  put  her  candle  under  a  bushel,  and  keep  her 
talent  of  interpreting  scripture  infallibly,  thus  long  wrapt  up  in  nttokins?  Why  sets 
she  not  forth  m&llible  commentaries  or  expositions  upon  all  the  Bible?  b  it,  be- 
cause this  would  not  be  profitable  for  Christiaiis,  that  scripture  should  be  inter- 
preted? It  is  blasphemous  to  say  so.  The  soriptnre  itself  tells  us.  All  terlfnvre  i$ 
TprefitabU,  And  the  scripture  is'  not  so  much  the  words  as  the  sense.  And  if  it 
be  not  profitable,  why  aoes  she  employ  particular  doctors  to  interpret  scriptures 
fiUlibly?  unless  we  must  think^  that  fallible  interpretations  of  scripture  are  profitable, 
and  infallible  interpretations  would  not  be  so  !* 

^t  a^ain ;  this  infallible  tribunal  has  not  furnished  even  an  authorised  venion 
of  the  Bible !  There  were  so  many  disagreeing  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  which  the 
council  of  Trent  decreed  should  be  held  as  auwentic,  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
confusion,  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  year  1590,  published  an  edition  which  he  declared  to 
be  the  authentic  Vulgate,  which  had  been  the  object  of  search  by  the  council  of 
IVent ;  and  pronounced  an  anathema  against  any  who  should  presume  to  alter  it, 
etiam  mirumaaliqua  particula.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  successor  Clement  VIII., 
in  less  than  three  years,  caused  it  to  be  suppressed,  and  published  another  authen- 
tic  edition,  which  differs  from  that  of  Sixtus  V.f  in  only  two  thousand  places  I  Upon 
these  infallibility-destroying  changes  and  contradictions.  Dr.  James  tnus  writes  :^-* 

*  There  is  a  great  controrersy  Mtween  us  and  the  papists  concerning  the  version 

f  The  reader  may  see  this  question  of  the  variations  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  se- 
veral editions,  &c  &o.,  treated  in  the  Editor's  letters  to  a  Romish  priest.-*  See 
Page's  *  Three  Letters  to  a  Romish  Priest,'  pp.  49 — 49. 
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A  R  T.  racters  of  any  special  infallibility  that  was  in  him^  besides  that 
^^^-  which  was  the  eflFect  of  the  inspiration^  that  was  in  the  other 
apostles  as  well  as  in  him :  nor  is  there  a  tittle  in  the  scripture, 
not  so  much  as  by  a  remote  intimation,  that  he  was  to  derive 
that  authority,  whatsoever  it  was,  to  any  successor,  or  to  lodge 
it  in  any  particular  city  or  see. 

The  silence  of  the  scripture  in  this  point  seems  to  be  a  full 
proof  that  no  such  thing  was  intended  by  Grod :  otherwise  we 
have  all  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed. St.  Peter  himself  ought  to  have  declared  this :  and 
since  both  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  well  as  Rome,  pretend 
to  derive  from  him,  and  that  the  succession  to  those  sees  be* 
gan  in  him,  this  makes  a  decision  in  this  point  so  much  the 
more  necessary. 

When  St.  Peter  writ  his  second  Epistle,  in  which  he  men- 
tions a  revelation  that  he  had  from  Christ,  of  his  approachmg 
dissoluiionf  though  that  was  a  very  proper  occasion  for  declar- 
ing such  an  important  matter,  he  says  nothing  that  relates  to 
it,  but  gives  only  a  new  attestation  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
divine  mission,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  been  a  witness  to 
2Pet.i.i7.  in  the  mount,  when  he  saw  'the  excellent  glory,  and  heard 
the  voice  out  of  it.'  He  leaves  a  provision  in  writing  for  the 
following  ages,  but  says  nothing  of  any  succession  or  see :  so 

of  Jerome.  That  Jerome  was  learned,  and  that  he  put  forth  a  Tersion,  is  received 
by  Protestants  and  papists  ;  but  what  this  is,  and  where  it  is,  is  disputed.  But  let 
us  grant  that  the  eaition  papists  now  use,  called  the  Vulgate,  is  tne  same  which 
Jerome  handed  down,  yet  when  we  have  so  many  of  our  aaversaries  acknowledging 
various  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  improved  and  corrected  by  Stephanus,  Hentenius, 
the  doctors  of  Louvain  ('*  LouiHiniensibus"),  Sixtus  V.,  and  Clement  VIII.,  may 
we  not  ask,  what  copy  they  wish  to  be  received,  amidst  so  nurny  disagreeivg  editions, 
for  the.  true,  legitimate,  authentic,  and  undotAted  f  If  they  praise  the  industry  of 
Stephanus,  they  condemn  the  labours  of  Hentenius ;  if  they  approve  Hentenius, 
the  labours  of  tne  Louvain  doctors  are  useless ;  if  the  Louvain  were  diligent  (and 
they  certainly  were),  what  need  of  the  double  labour  of  Sixtus  V.  ?  S)me  may 
say,  all  the  other  editions  must  lie  by,  and  Sixtus  V.'s  be  received,  because  he  is 

S>pe,  and  as  such,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  he  neither  can  deceive,  nor  be  deceived, 
ut  Sixtus  and  Clement  arc  opposed.  Sixtus  says,  Clement  denies ;  Clement  says, 
Sixtus  denies.  (0  Concordia  diseon  ! !)  Sixtus  put  forth  his  edition  to  last  for 
everl  edit,  anno  1590.  In  1592,  Clement  VIII.  published  a  new  edition  so  con- 
trary to  Sixtus\  that  you  voould  not  know  it  to  be  the  same.  Vlliich  must  be  received 
— ^which  believed  ?'§ 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  things,  the  Romanist,  although  deceived  by  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  infallibility,  is  cast  upon  a  sea  of  uncertain^,  and  can  find  no  rest 
but  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  our  church.  For  wbcther  we  consider  the 
notes  of  the  church — ^these  he  must  examine  and  judge  of  by  his  private  reason : 
or  the  seat  of  his  church's  infallibility — ^this  likewise  he  must  search  for  by  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  amongst  the  many  and  distracting  controversies  to  which  it  has  given 
rise :  or  does  he  search  for  an  infallible  commentary  ?  he  has  no  such  thing — no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  scripture  but  that  which  is  common  to  us :  or 
for  even  an  authorized  version  or  the  word  of  God  ?  his  church  has  here  likewise 
forsaken  him,  and  by  decreeing  the  Vulgate  to  be  the  authentic,  without  aathoriring 
any  edition  of  the  same,  has  consigned  him  to  either  ignorance  or  despair. 

We  may  then  indeed  conclude  with  Burnet,  that  Romanists  'aigue  mndi 
stronger,  when  they  prove  where  it  (infallibility)  cannot  be,  than  when  l^y  pre- 
tend to  prove  where  it  must  be,*  or  what  it  has  done  for  its  deceived  Totanea.— > 

[K».l - 

§  Bellum  Papale. 
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that  here  the  greatest  of  all  privileges  is  pretended  to  be  ART. 
lodged  in  a  succession  of  bishops,  without  any  one  passage  in  ^^^' 
scripture  importing  it. 

Another  set  of  difficulties  arise,  concerning  the  persons 
nrho  have  a  right  to  choose  these  popes  in  whom  this  right  is 
Tested,  and  what  number  is  necessary  for  a  canonical  election: 
how  far  simony  voids  it,  and  who  is  the  competent  judge  of 
that;  or  who  shall  judge  in  the  case  of  two  different  elec- 
tions, which  has  often  happened.  We  must  also  have  a  cer- 
tain rule  to  know  when  the  popes  judge  as  private  persons, 
and  when  they  judge  infallibly :  with  whom  they  must  con- 
sult, and  what  solemnities  are  necessary  to  make  them  speak 
ex  cathedray  or  infallibly.  For  if  this  infallibility  comes  as  a 
privilege  from  a  grant  made  by  Christ,  we  ought  to  expect, 
that  all  those  necessary  circumstances  to  direct  us,  in  order  to 
the  receiving  and  submitting  to  it,  should  be  fixed  by  the 
same  authority  that  made  the  grant.  Here  then  are  very 
great  difficulties :  let  us  now  see  what  is  offisred  to  make  out 
this  great  and  important  claim. 

The  chief  proof  is  brought  from  these  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, when  upon  St.  Peter^s  confessing,  that  *he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  f  he  said  to  him,  ^  Thou  art  Mtti.  zwu 
Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock*  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  ^^'  ^®»  ^^* 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     I  will  give  imto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of    heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou 

*  *  But,  for  as  much  as  they  seem  to  make  greatest  aocount  of  these  words  of 
Christ,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  huild  my  church,'*  therefore,  for 
answer  hereunto,  understand  thou  good  Christian  reader,  that  the  old  Catholic  fathers, 
have  written  and  pronounced,  not  any  mortal  man  as  Peter  was,  but  Christ  himself,  the 
Son  of  God,  to  be  this  rock.  Gregorius  Nyssenua  saith,  *'  Tu  cs  Petrus,"  &c.  &c. 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  He  meaneth  the 
confession  of  Christ :  for  he  had  said  before,  **  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'*  So  saith  St.  Hilary,  "  Haec  est  una  felix  fidei  Petra,  ouam  Petrus  ore  suo 
oonfessus  eat." — **  This  is  that  only  blessed  rock  of  faith  thait  Peter  confessed  with 
his  mouth."  Again  he  saiUi,  **  Upon  this  rock  of  Peter^s  confession  is  the 
buildins  of  the  church."  So  Cyrillus,  '*  Petra  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  firma  et  incon- 
cussa  cusctpuli  fides." — ^''Tho  rock  is  nothing  else,  but  the  strong  and  assured 
faith  of  the  disciple."  So  likewise  Chrysostome,  "  Super  banc  petram,  id  est,  in 
hac  fide,  et  confessione  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam." — "  Upon  tnis  rock,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  this  faith  and  this  confession  I  will  build  my  cnurch."  Likewise  St. 
Augustin,  "Petra  erat  Christus  super  ouod  fundamentum  etiam  sedificatus  est 
Petrus.** — "  Christ  was  the  rock,  upon  whose  foundation  Peter  himself  was  also 
built."  And  addeth  further  besides,  "  Non  me  eedificabo  super  te,  sed  te  eedificabo 
super  me.'* — "  Christ  saith  unto  Peter,  I  will  not  build  myself  upon  thee:  but  I 
will  build  thee  upon  me."  All  these  fathers  be  plain,  but  none  so  plain  as  Origen; 
his  words  bo  these :  "  Petra  est,  quicunque  est  discipulus  Christi :  et  super  talem 
petram  construitur  omnis  ecclcsiastica  doctrina.  Quod  in  super  unum  ilium  Petrum 
tantum  existimas  aedificare  totam  ecclesiam,  quid  dicturus  es  de  Johanne  filio 
Tonitrui,  et  apostolorum  unoquoque  ?  Num  audebis  dicere  quod  adyersus  Petrum 
unum  non  prevalitune  sint  ports  inferorum?  Au  soli  Petro  dantur  a  Christo 
claves  regni  ccelorum?" — "He  is  the  rock,  whosoever  is  the  disciple  of  Christ: 
and  upon  such  a  rock  all  ecclesiastical  learning  is  built.  If  thou  think  that  the 
whole  church  is  built  only  upon  Peter,  what  then  wilt  thou  say  of  John,  the  son  of 
the  thunder,  and  of  every  of  the  apostles  ?  shall  we  dare  to  say,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  only  against  Peter?  or  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
given  only  unto  Peter  P*  By  these  few  it  may  appear,  what  right  ue  pope  hath  to 
claim  his  authority  by  God's  word,  and,  as  Mr.  Hwding  saith,  De  jure  dwiiio.' 
Jewell^  reply  to  Harding. — [Ed.1 
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ART.  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven^  and  whatsoever 
^^^*  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven/  This 
begins  with  an  allusion  to  his  name;  and  discourses  built 
upon  such  allusions  are  not  to  be  understood  strictly  or  gram- 
matically. By  the  Rock  upon  which  Christ  promises  to  btdU 
his  churchy  many  of  the  fathers  have  understood  the  person  of 
Christy  others  have  understood  the  confession  of  him,  or  /inth 
in  hiniy  which  indeed  is  but  a  different  way  of  expressing  the 
same  thing.  And  it  is  certain  that,  stnctly  speaking,  the 
church  can  onlv  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  Christ,  and  upon 
his  doctrine.  JBut  in  a  secondary  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be 
founded  upon  the  apostles,  and  upon  St.  Peter  as  the  first  in 
order ;  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

Now  though  this  is  a  sense  which  was  not  put  on  these 
words  for  many  ages;  yet  when  it  should  be  allowed  to  be 
their  true  sense,  it  will  not  prove  any  thing  to  have  been 
granted  to  St.  Peter  but  what  was  common  to  the  other 
Eph.ii.20.  apostles ;  who  are  all  called  the  ^foimdations  upon  which  the 
Hev.xxi.    church  is  built.*    That  which  follows,  of  the  gates  of  hell  not 
*  •  beins  able  to  prevail  against  the  churchy  may  be  either  under- 

stood of  death,  which  is  often  called  the  gate  to  the  grave ; 
which  is  the  sense  of  the  word  that  is  rendered  hell :  and  then 
the  meaning  of  these  words  will  be,  that  the  church,  which 
Christ  was  to  raise,  should  never  be  extinguished,  nor  die,  or 
come  to  a  period,  as  the  Jewish  religion  then  did :  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  of  holding  their  courts  and 
councils  about  their  gates,  by  the  gates  of  hell  may  be  under- 
stood, the  designs  and  contrivances  of  the  powers  of  darkness^ 
which  should  never  prevail  over  the  church  to  root  it  out,  and 
destroy  it;  for  the  word  rendered  prevail  does  signify  an 
entire  victory :  this  only  imports,  that  the  church  should  be 
still  preserved  against  all  the  attempts  of  hell,  but  does  not 
intimate  that  no  error  was  ever  to  get  into  it. 

By  the  words  kingdom  of  heaven^  generally  through  the 

whole  gospel,  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias  is  understood. 

This  appears  evidently  from  the  words  with  which  both  St. 

Matt.  iii.  2.  John  Baptist  and  our  Saviour  began  their  preaching,  ^Re- 

iv.  17.  and  pent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand :'  and  the  many 

gljll^g*®'  parables  and  comparisons  that  Christ  gave  of  the  kingdom  of 

heaven,  can  only  be  understood  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

This  being  then  agreed  to,  the  most  natural  and  the  least 

forced  exposition  of  those  words  must  be,  that  St.  Peter  was 

to  open  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.*    The  proper  use  of  a 

*  '  And  in  relation  to  this  promise  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  it 
by  the  cpnversion  of  the  Gentiles,  it  seems  to  be  that  this  apostle  doth,  in  the  synoi 
met  at  Jerusalem,  apeak  thus,  '*  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that  a  food  while 
ago,  &4f  liiMffv  i^«M0f,  God  chose  me  out  among  you,  that  by  my  mouth  the  Cen- 
tiles  should  near  the  word."  (Acts  xv.  7.)  He  therefore  was  assuredly  the  person 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  doing  so  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  them :  he  was  the  person  chosen  by  Christ  to  perform  this  work. 
.  .  .  .- Nor  is  this  exposition  any  new  fancy  of  my  own;  it  is  as  ancient 
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key  is  to  open  a  door:  and  as  this  agrees  with  these  words^    ART. 
*  he  that  hath  the  key  of  the  house  of  David,  that  openeth  and     ^^^- 
no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth;'  and  with  i^^,  \^  7, 
the  phrase  of  the  *key  of  knowledge/  by  which  the  lawyers  are  Luke  m. 
described ;  for  they  had  a  key  with  writing  tables  given  them,  ^** 
as  the  badges  of  their  profession:  so  it  agrees  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  promise  in  St.  Peter,  who  first  opened  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews,  after  the  wonderful  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  and  more  eminently  when  he  first  opened  the  door  to 
the  Gentiles,  preaching  to  Cornelius,  and  baptizing  him  and  his 
household,  to  which  the  phrase  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  seems 
to  have  a  more  particular  relation.  This  dispensation  waa  com- 
mitted to  St.  Peter,  and  seems  to  be  claimed  by  him  as  his 
peculiar  privilege  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem..   This  is  a 
clear  and  plain  sense  of  these  words.     For  those  who  would 
carry  them  further,  and  understand  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
our  eternal  happiness,  must  use  many  distinctions;  otherwise, 
if  they  expound  them  literally,  they  will  ascribe  to  St.  Peter 
that  which  certainly  could  only  belong  to  our  Saviour  himself. 
Though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that 
under  the  figure  of  keys,  the  power  of  discipline,  and  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  Christians,  may  be  understood.  But 
as  to  this,  all  the  pastors  of  the  church  have  their  share  in  it ; 
nor  can  it  be  appropriated  to  any  one  person.     As  for  that 
of  binding  and  loosing,  and  the  confirming  in  heaven  what  he 
should  do  in  earth,  whatever  it  may  signify,  it  is  no  special 
grant  to  St.  Peter:  for  the  same  words  are  spoken  by  our 
oaviour  elsewhere  to  all  the  apostles :  so  this  is  given  equally 
to  them  all.     The  words  binding  and  loosing  are  used  by  the 
Jewish  writers,  in  the  sense  of  affirming  or  denying  the  obli- 
gation of  any  precept  of  the  law  that  might  be  in  dispute.    So 
according  to  this  common  form  of  speech,  and  the   sense 
formerly  given  to  the  words  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  meaning 
of  these  words  must  be,  that  Christ  committed  to  the  apostles 
the  dispensing  his  gospel  to  the  world,  by  which  he  autho- 
rized them  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  Uie  Mosaical  laws ; 
and  to  give  other  laws  to  the  Christian  church,  which  they 
should  do  under  such  visible  characters  of  a  divine  authority^ 
empowering  and  conducting  them  in  it,  that  it  should  be  very 

as  Tertallian,  who  nitb  (De  Pudieitia}  that  Christ  did  personally  confer  this  honour 
on  St.  Peter,  saying,  "  Upon  thee  will  I  build  my  church.**  '*  Sic  enim  ezitus 
doGuit,  in  ipso  ecclesia  exstructa  est,  i.e.  per  ipsum,  ipse  clavem  imbuit.*' — "  So  the 
event  doth  teach,  the  church  was  built  on  hini,  that  is,  by  him,  he  hanselled  the 
first  key :"  he  preached  that  sermon  by  which  three  thousand  Jews  were  brought 
into  the  faith ;  he  lud  the  first  foundation  of  a  church  among  the  Gentiles ;  he 

first,  by  baptism,  gave  them  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  matter  St.  Peter  neither 

hath  nor  can  have  a  successor ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  a  title  of  successioii 
to  this  prerogative  of  St.  Peter ;  this  being  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  church  of  Christ  are  not  yet  laid,  and  to  pretend  to  a  commission  to  perform  at 

F resent  what  vras  fully  done  above  a  thousand  six  hundred  years  ago.'    iFUtfrsf.— . 
Ed.1 
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ART.   evident^  that  what  they  did  on  earth  \vas  also  ratified  in  hea« 
^^^«    ven.    These  words,  thus  understood,  cany  in  them  a  clear 
sense,  which  agrees  with  the  whole  design  of  the  gospeL    But 
whatsoever  their  sense  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  there  was  no- 
thing given  pecidiarly  to  St.  Peter  by  them,  which  was  not 
likewise  given  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Nor  do  these  words 
of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter  import  any  thing  of  a  successive 
in&Uibility  that  was  to  be  derived  from  him  with  any  distinc 
tion  beyond  the  other  apostles :  unless  it  were  a  priority  of 
order  and  dignity;  and  whatever  that  was,  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  given,  that  it  was  to  descend  from  him  to  any 
see  or  succession  of  bishops. 
Luke  xxii.      ^  for  Qur  Saviour's  praying  that  St.  Peter's  ^  fEUth  might 
Jobnxzi.    ^^^  ^^^^9*  *^^  ^^^  restoring  him  to  his  apostolical  function,  by 
J  6, 16, 17.  a  thrice  repeated  charge,  ^Feed  my  sheep.  Feed  my  lambs/ 
that  has  such  a  visible  relation  to  his  ihll,  and  to  his  denying 
him,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the 
making  it  out,  or  on  shewing  that  these  words  are  capable  of 
no  other  signification,  and  cannot  be  carried  further. 

The  importance  of  this  argument,  rather  than  the  difficulty 
of  it,  has  made  it  necessary  to  dwell  fully  upon  it :  so  much 
depends  upon  it,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  so  well  instructed  in  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  well  considered ; 
for  how  little  strength  soever  there  may  be  in  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  this  infallibility,  yet  the  coloiu's  are  specious, 
and  they  are  commonly  managed  both  with  much  art  and  great 
confidence. 
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ARTICLE  XX. 
Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

Cf^e  C^Vix^  f^si^  Jj^nhatv  to  trecree  iBiitti  or  Ceremonteif,  antr  9iu 
tl^orit^  m  ffiatUvii  of  dTaiti^.  9n)y  pet  it  ttf  not  laioful  for  H^t 
C|)urc]^  to  ortrain  an|^  t|)tns  ti^at  itf  contrai^  to  &oVi  SSortl  iortt^ 
tm ;  nett|)er  map  it  lio  e^rpounli  one  place  of  Scripture,  ti^at  it  be 
repugnant  to  anot|^er.  ISQi)erefbre  altj^ousi^  t||e  C]^ur4  i^e  a  QRit^ 
nei^i^  antr  iu^tr  of  ftolp  ^rit,  pet  aif  it  ousl^t  not  to  trecree  anp 
tiding  againKt  tf)e  i^anu,  io  htiititi  tf)t  tfame  ousl^t  it  not  to  enforce 
anp  tiling  to  be  beliebell  for  neceKiiitp  of  dalbation. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  asserts  a  power 
in  the  church  both  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies^  and  to  judge 
in  matters  of  faith:  the  second  limits  this  power  over  matters  of 
faith  to  the  scriptures:  so  that  it  must  neither  contradict  them, 
nor  add  any  articles  as  necessary  to  salvation  to  those  contained 
in  them.*    This  is  suitable  to  some  words  that  were  once  in 

*  The  question  between  us  and  the  papal  church  in  this  point  is,  not  whether 
the  church  has  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  matters 
of  faith — ^thia  cannot  be  denied;  every  church  has  this  power  within  itself — ^but 
whether  the  church  has  authority  to  enlarge  the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith  by  de- 
creeing as  necessary  to  salvation  cert^un  articles,  which  by  her  own  confession  have 
not  any  other  foundation  except  only  her  decree.  This  is  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Our  articles  are  articles  of  church 
communion  or  church  discipline,  drawn  up  for  the  better  furtherance  of  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  rendered  necessary  for  the  reasons  given  by  our  author  in  his  Intro- 
duction, p.  5.  But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  so  far  from  adding  any 
thing  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  two  of  those  articles,  the  6th  and  20th,  declare  the 
Bible  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  faith ;  and  that,  as  it  is  not  lawful  to  decree  any 
thing  'Contrary  to  it,  so  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  add  any  thing,  even 
though  it  be  not  contrary,  to  that  revelation  given  in  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
This  which  we  reject  is  the  power  usurped  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  in  which 
matter  she  has  not  only  daringly  set  at  nought  the  solemn  injunctions  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  also  the  decrees  of  councils  which  she  professes  to  so  highly  reverence : 
—which  conduct  is  well  reproved  by  Bishop  Taylor,  in  the  following  extract : 

*  First,  we  dlege  that  this  very  power  of  making  new  articles  is  a  novelty,  and 
expressly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  we  prove  it,  first,  by  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  (Gal.  i.  8.)  saying,  **  If  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  shall 
preach  unto  you  any  other  gospel  (viz.  in  whole,  or  in  part,  for  there  is  the  same 
reason  of  them  both)  than  that  which  we  have  preachcd,let  him  be  anathema  ;**  and, 
secondly,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Fathers  in  the  third  general  council,  that  at  Ephe- 
sus,f  **  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  publish  or  compose  another  faith 
or  creed  than  that  which  was  defined  by  the  Nicene  Council :  and  that  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  compose  or  offer  any  such  to  any  persons  willing  to  be  converted  from 
paganism,  Judaism,  or  heresy,  if  they  were  bishops,  or  clerks,  they  should  be  de- 
posed ;  if  laymen,  they  should  be  accursed  T  And  yet,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  faith 
and  Christianity  increase  like  the  moon ;  Bromyard  complained  of  it  long  since, 
and  the  mischief  increases  d^ly.' — Ed. 


ART. 
XX. 


f  Thb  is  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  to  which  Burnet  refers  in  liii 
Introduction:  (see  pp.  1,  3.) 
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ART.    the  fifth  Article^  but  were  afterwards  left  out;  instead  of  which 

^•'^-     the  first  words  of  this  Article  were  put  in  this  place,  according 

to  the  printed  editions ;  though  they  are  not  in  the  original  of 

the  Articles  signed  by  both  houses  of  convocation^  that  ore 

yet  extant. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  Article,  concerning  the  power  of 
the  church,  either  with  relation  to  ceremonies  or  points  of 
feith,  the  dispute  lies  only  with  those  who  deny  all  church 
power,  and  think  that  churches  ought  to  be  in  all  things  limited 
Dy  the  rules  set  in  scripture ;  and  that  where  the  scriptures 
are  silent,  there  ought  to  be  no  rules  made,  but  that  all  men 
should  be  left  to  dieir  liberty;  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
appointing  new  ceremonies  looks  like  a  reproaching  of  the 
apostles,  as  if  their  constitutions  had  been  so  defective,  that 
those  defects  must  be  supplied  by  the  inventions  of  men : 
which  they  oppose  so  much  the  more,  because  they  think  that 
all  the  corruptions  of  popery  began  at  some  rites  which  seemed 
at  first  not  only  innocent,  but  pious;  but  were  afterwards 
abused  to  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  swelled  up  to  that 
bulk  as  to  oppress  and  stifle  true  religion  with  their  number 
and  weight. 

A  great  part  of  this  is  in  some  respect  true;  yet  that  we  may 
examine  the  matter  methodically,  we  shall  first  consider,  what 
power  the  church  has  in  those  matters ;  and  then,  what  rules 
she  ought  to  govern  herself  by  in  the  use  of  that  power.     It  is 
very  visible,  mat  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  there  are  but  few 
rules  laid  down  as  to  ritual  matters :  in  the  Epistles  there  are 
some  general  rules  given,  that  must  take  in  a  great  manv  cases: 
Horn.  iiT.  such  as,  ^  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edification,  to  order,  and 
1^-       .    to  peace :'  and  in  the  Episties  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  many 
40^  ^^'  "^'  rules  are  given  in  such  general  words,  as,  *  Lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man,'  that  in  order  to  the  guiding  of  particular  cases  by 
them,  many  distinctions  and  specialities  were  to  be  interposed 
to  the  making  them  practicable  and  useful.     In  matters  that 
are  merely  ritual,  the  state  of  mankind  in  different  climates 
and  ages  is  apt  to  vary;  and  the  same  thing  that  in  one  scene 
of  human  nature  may  look  grave,  and  seem  fit  for  any  society, 
may  in  another  age  look  light,  and  dissipate  men's  thoughts. 
It  IS  also  evident  that  there  is  not  a  system  of  rules  given  in 
the  New  Testament  about  all  these ;  and  yet  a  due  method  in 
them  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  decency  that  be* 
come  divine  things.    This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  gospel 
Gal.  ii. 4,  liberty,  that  it  is  not  ^a  law  of  ordinances;'   these  things 
—iv.  9.     being  left  to  be  varied  according  to  the  diversities  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  delivered  to  one  nation,  and  the 
main  parts  of  it  were  to  be  performed  in  one  place ;  they  were 
also  to  be  limited  in  rituals,  lest  they  might  have  taken  some 
practices  from  their  neighbours  round  about  them,  and  so  by 
the  use  of  their  rites  have  rendered  idolatrous  practices  more 
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fiunitiftr  and  acceptable  to  them :  and  yet  they  had  many  rites    ART. 
among  them  in  our  Saviour's  time,  which  are  not  mentioned     ^^- 
in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  such  was  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  their  synagogues,  with  aU  the  service  and  officers 
that  belonged  to  them :  they  had  a  baptism  among  them,  be- 
sides several  rites  added  to  the  paschal  service.     Our  Saviour 
reproved  them  for  none  of  these ;  he  hallowed  some  of  them 
to  be  the  foederal  rites  of  his  new  dispensation ;  he  went  to 
their  synagogues;  and  though  he  reproved  them  for  overvalu- 
ing their  rites,  for  preferring  them  to  the  laws  of  God,  and 
making  these  void  by  their  traditions,  yet  he  does  not  condemn 
them  for  the  use  of  them.    And  while  of  the  greater  precepts 
he  says,  ^These  things  ye  ought  to  have  done;^  he  adds  con-  Mattziiii. 
ceming  their  rites  and  lesser  matters,  'and  not  to  have  left  the  ^* 
other  undone.' 

If  then  such  a  liberty  was  allowed  in  so  limited  a  religion, 
it  seems  highly  suitable  to  the  subUmer  state  of  the  Christian 
liberty,  that  there  should  be  room  left  for  such  appointments 
or  alterations  as  the  different  state  of  times  and  places  should 
require.  In  hotter  countries,  for  instance,  there  is  no  danger 
in  dipping ;  but  if  it  is  otherwise  in  colder  climates,  then  since 
^  mercy  is  better  than  even  sacrifice,'  a  more  sparing  use  may  Hos.  vi.6. 
be  made  of  water ;  aspersion  may  answer  the  true  end  of  bajv-  Matt.wi.7, 
tism.  A  stricter  or  gentier  discipline  of  offenders  must  be  also 
proportioned  to  what  the  times  will  bear,  and  what  men  can 
be  Drought  to  submit  to.  The  dividing  of  Christians  into 
such  districts,  that  they  may  have  the*  best  conveniences  to 
assemble  themselves  together  for  worship,  and  for  keeping 
up  of  order;  the  appointing  the  times  as  well  as  the  places 
of  worship,  are  certainly  to  be  fixed  with  the  best  regard  to 
present  circumstances  that  may  be.  The  bringing  Christian 
assemblies  into  order  and  method,  is  necessary  for  tiieir  solem* 
nity,  and  for  preventing  that  dissipation  of  thought  that  a 
diversity  of  behaviour  might  occasion.  And  though  a  kiss  of 
peaccy  and  an  order  of  deaconesses,  were  the  practices  of  the 
apostolical  time ;  yet  when  the  one  gave  occasion  to  raillery, 
and  the  other  to  scandal,  all  the  world  was,  and  still  is,  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  of  letting  both  fall. 

Now  if  churches  may  lay  aside  apostolical  practices  in  mat- 
ters that  are  ritual,  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to  justify  tiieir 
making  new  rules  for  such  things ;  since  it  is  a  higher  attempt 
to  alter  what  was  settied  by  the  aposties  themselves,  than  to 
set  up  new  rules  in  mattera  which  they  left  imtouched.  Ha- 
bits and  postures  are  the  necessary  circumstances  of  all  public 
meetings:  the  times  of  fasting  and  of  prayer,  the  days  of 
thanksgiving  and  communions,  are  aU  of  the  same  nature. 
The  public  confession  of  sins  by  scandalous  persons;  the 
titne  and  manner  of  doin^  it ;  the  previous  steps  that  some 
churches  have  made  for  the  trial  of  those  who  were  to  be 
received  into  holy  orders,  that  so  by  a  longer  inspection  into 
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ART.  their  behaviour,  while  in  lower  orders,  they  might  discoyer  how 
^^-  fit  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  ones ;  and  chiefly 
the  prescribing  stated  forms  for  the  several  acts  of  religious 
worship,  and  not  leaving  that  to  the  capacities  or  humours, 
to  the  inventions,  and  often  to  the  extravagancies,  of  those 
who  are  to  officiate :  all  these  things,  I  say,  fall  within  those 
general  rules  given  by  the  apostles  to  the  churches  in  their 

1  Cor.  xi.  time :  where  we  find  that  the  apostles  had  their  customs,  aa 

^^'  weU  as  the  churches  of  God;  which  were  then  opposed  to  the 

innovating  and  the  contentious  humours  of  some  factious  men. 
And  such  a  pattern  have  the  apostles  set  us  of  complying  with 
those  things  that  are  regularly  settled,  wheresoever  we  are,  that 

i^M  *'  ^®  ^^  '  y  became  all  things  to  all  men ;  to  the  Jews  they 
became  Jews ;'  though  that  was  a  religion  then  extinguished 
in  its  obligation,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  and  was 
then  fallen  imder  great  corruption :  yet,  in  order  to  the  ^n- 
ing  of  some  of  them,  such  was  the  spirit  of  charity  and  edifica- 
tion with  which  the  apostles  were  acted,  that  while  they  were 
among  them  they  complied  in  the  practice  of  those  abrogated 
rites ;  though  they  asserted  both  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  even  their  own,  in  that  matter :  it  was  only  a  compliance, 
and  not  a  submission,  to  their  opinions,  that  made  them  od- 
serve  days,  and  distinguish  meatSy  while  amone  them.  If 
then  such  rites,  and  uke  rites  of  such  a  church,  were  still 
complied  with  by  inspired  men,  this  is  an  infallible  pattern 
to  us  $  and  let  us  see,  upon  how  much  stronger  reasons  we, 
who  are  under  those  oburations  to  unity  and  charity  with 
all  Christians,  ought  to  mauitain  the  unity  of  the  body,  and 
the  decency  and  order  that  is  necessary  for  peace  and  mutual 
edification. 

Therefore,  since  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  Christ  has 
enjoined  more  solemnly  and  more  frequently  than  love  and 
charity,  union  and  agreement,  amongst  his  disciples;   since 

Heb.z.25.^e  are  also  required  to  assemble  ourselves  together,  to  con- 
stitute ourselves  in  a  body,  both  for  worshipping  Grod  jointly, 
and  for  maintaining  of  order  and  love  among  the  society  of 
Christians,  we  ou^t  to  acquiesce  in  such  rules  as  have  been 
agreed  on  by  common  consent,  and  which  are  recommended 
to  us  by  long  practice,  and  that  are  established  by  those  who 
have  the  lawM  authority  over  us.  Nor  can  we  assign  any 
other  bounds  to  our  submission  in  this  case,  than  those  that 

Ads  V.  29.  the  gospel  has  limited.    We  must  'obey  God,  rather  than  man ;' 

21*'*  «x».  j^^jj  ^g  must  in  the  first  place  *  render  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,'  and  then  '  sive  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's.' 
So  that  if  either  church  or  state  have  power  to  make  rules  and 
laws  in  such  matters,  they  must  have  this  extent  given  them, 
that  till  they  break  in  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  the  gospel, 
we  must  be  bound  to  obey  them.  A  mean  cannot  be  put 
here ;  either  they  have  no  power  at  all,  or  they  have  a  power 
that  must  go  to  eveiy  thing  that  is  not  forbid  by  any  law  of 
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God.    This  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  given  in  this    ART. 
matter.  ^x. 

But  a  great  difference  is  here  to  be  made  between  those 
rules  that  both  church  and  state  ought  to  set  to  themselves 
in  their  enacting  of  such  matters,  and  the  measures  of  the 
obedience  of  subjects  r  the  only  question  in  the  point  of  obe- 
dience must  be,  lawful  or  unlawful.  For  expedient  or  inexpe* 
dient  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  question,  as  to  the  pomt 
of  obedience ;  since  no  inexpediency  whatsoever  can  balance 
the  breaking  of  order,  and  the  dissolving  the  constitution  and 
society.  This  is  a  consideration  that  arises  out  of  a  man's 
apprehensions  of  the  fitness  or  usefulness  of  things ;  in  which 
though  he  might  be  in  the  right  as  to  the  antecedent  fitness 
of  them,  and  yet  even  there  he  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  in 
common  modesty  every  man  ought  to  think  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  should  be  in  the  wrong,  than  the  governors  and 
rulers  of  the  society ;  yet,  I  say,  allowing  all  this,  it  is  certain 
that  order  and  obedience  are,  both  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
their  consequences,  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  particular  con- 
siderations of  expediency  or  inexpediency.  Yet  still  those 
in  whose  hands  the  making  of  those  rules  is  put,  ought  to 
carry  their  thoughts  much  further:  they  ought  to  consider 
well  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  they 
are  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  lead  to  idolatry,  or  feed 
superstition ;  every  thing  that  is  apt  to  be  abused  to  give  false 
ideas  of  God,  or  to  make  the  world  think  that  such  instituted 
practices  may  balance  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  God.  They 
ought  not  to  overcharge  the  worship  of  Qod  with  too  great  a 
number  of  them:  the  rites  ought  to  be  grave,  simple,  and 
naturally  expressive  of  that  which  is  intended  by  them.  Vain 
pomp  and  indecent  levity  ought  to  be  guarded  against ;  and 
next  to  the  honour  of  God  and  religion,  the  peace  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  society  ought  to  be  chiefly  considered.  Due  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  what  men  can  bear,  and  what  may  be  most 
suitable  to  the  present  state  of  the  whole ;  and  finally,  a  great 
respect  is  due  to  ancient  and  established  practices.  Antiquity 
does  generally  beget  veneration;  and  the  very  changing  of 
what  has  been  long  in  use  does  naturally  startle  many,  and 
discompose  a  great  part  of  the  body.  So  all  changes,  unless 
the  expediency  of  making  them  is  upon  other  accounts  very 
visible,  labour  under  a  great  prejudice  with  the  more  staid 
sort  of  men ;  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  are  changes. 
But  in  this  matter,  no  certain  or  mathematical  rules  can  be 
given :  every  one  of  these  that  has  been  named  is  capable  of 
that  variety,  by  the  diversity  of  times  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  that  since  prudence  and  discretion  must  rule  the  use 
that  is  to  be  made  of  them,  that  must  be  left  to  the  conscience 
and  prudence  of  every  person  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 
management  of  this  authority.  He  must  act  as  he  will  answer 
it  to  God  and  to  the  churcn ;  for  he  must  be  at  liberty  in 
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•ART.  applj^ng  those  genenl  rules  to  particular  times  and  cases* 
^^'  Aiid  a  temper  must  be  observed:  we  must  avoid  a  sullen 
adhering  to  things  because  they  were  once  8ettled5  as  ii  points 
of  honour  were  to  be  maintained  here ;  and  that  it  looked  like 
a  reproaching  a  constitution^  or  the  wisdom  of  a  former  age;, 
to  alter  what  they  did ;  since  it  is  certain  that  what  was  wisely 
ordered  in  one  time,  may  be  as  wisely  changed  in  another : 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  all  men  ought  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  a  desultory  levity ;  as  if  they  loved  changes  for  changes' 
sake.  This  might  give  occasion  to  our  adversaries  to  triumph 
over  us,  and  might  also  fill  the  minds  of  the  weaker  among 
ourselves  with  apprehensions  and  scruples. 

The  next  particular  asserted  in  this  Article  is.  Thai  the 
church  hath  authority  in  matters  qffidth.  Here  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  an  authority  that  is  absolute,  and 
founded  on  infallibility,  and  an  authority  of  order.  The  for- 
mer is  very  formally  disclaimed  by  our  church;  but  the 
second  may  be  well  maintained,  though  we  assert  no  imerring 
authority.  Every  single  man  has  a  right  to  search  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  take  his  fsuth  from  them ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  may  be  mistaken  in  it.  It  is  therefore  a  much  surer  way 
for  numbers  of  men  to  meet  together,  and  to  examine  such 
differences  as  happen  to  arise ;  to  consider  the  arguments  of 
all  hands,  with  the  importance  of  such  passages  of  scripture 
as  are  brought  into  the  controversy;  ana  thus  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter :  in  which  as  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that 
a  great  company  of  men  should  see  further  than  a  less  number ; 
so  there  is  all  reason  to  expect  a  good  issue  of  such  dehbera- 
tions,  if  men  proceed  in  them  with  due  sincerit^^  and  diligence ; 
if  pride,  faction,  and  interest,  do  not  sway  their  councils,  and 
if  they  seek  for  truth  more  than  for  victory. 

But  what  abuses  soever  may  have  crept  since  into  the  pub^ 
lie  consultations  of  the  clergy,  the  apostles  at.  first  met  and 
Actzv.  6.  consulted  together  upon  that  controversy  which  was  then 
moved  concerning  the  imposing  the  Mosaical  law  upon  the 
Gentiles :  they  oi^ered  the  pastors  of  the  church  to  oe  able 
Titiui.9.  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  not  to  reject  a  man  as  a  heretic, 
— iii.  10.  ^  gfi^f  ^  gf3t  2aid  a  second  admonition.  The  most  likely 
method  both  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  to  bring  such  as  are 
in  error  over  to  it,  is  to  consult  of  these  matters  in  common ; 
and  that  openly  and  fairly.  For  if  everv  good  man,  that  prays 
earnestly  to  God  for  the  assistance  and  direction  of  his  S]Hnt^ 
has  reason  to  look  for  it;  much  more  may  a  body  of  pastors, 
brought  together  to  seek  out  the  truth,  in  any  point  under 
debate,  look  for  it,  if  they  bring  with  them  sincere  and  unpre- 
judiced minds,  and  do  pray  earnestly  to  God.  In  that  case, 
they  may  expect  to  be  directed  and  assisted  of  him.  But  this 
depends  upon  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  eamestneas 
of  their  endeavours  and  prayers. 

When  any  synod  of  the  clergy  has  so  far  examined  a  point. 
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as  to  settle  their  opinions  about  it,  they  may  certainly  decree    A  RT. 
that  amch  is  their  doctrine :  and  as  they  judge  it  to  be  more     ^^* 
or  less  important,  they  may  either  restrain  any  other  opinion. 
Or  may  require  positive  dedarations  about  it,  either  of  all  in 
their  communion,  or  at  least  of  all  whom  they  admit  to  minis* 
ter  in  holy  things. 

This  is  only  an  audiority  of  order  for  the  maintaining  of 
union  and  edification :  and  m  this  a  body  does  no  more  as  it 
is  a  body,  than  what  every  single  individual  has  a  right  to  do 
for  himself.  He  examines  a  doctrine  that  is  laid  before  him, 
he  forms  his  own  opinion  upon  it,  and  pursuant  to  that  he 
must  judge  with  whom  he  can  hold  communion,  and  from 
whom  he  must  separate. 

When  such  definitions  are  made  by  the  body  of  the  pastors 
of  any  church,  all  persons  within  that  church  do  owe  great 
respect  to  their  decision.  Modesty  must  be  observed  in  des- 
canting upon  it,  and  in  disputing  about  it.  Every  man  that 
finds  ms  own  thoughts  differ  from  it,  ought  to  examine  the 
matter  over  again,  with  much  attention  and  care,  freeing  him- 
self all  he  can  from  prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  with  a  just  dis- 
trust of  his  own  understanding,  and  an  humble  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  his  superiors. 

This  is  due  to  the  considerations  of  peace  and  union, 
and  to  that  authority  which  the  church  has  to  maintain  it. 
But  if,  after  all  possible  methods  of  inquiry,  a  man  cannot 
master  his  thoughts,  or  make  them  agree  with  the  public 
decisions,  his  conscience  is  not  under  bonds;  since  this  au- 
thority is  not  absolute,  nor  grounded  upon  a  promise  of  infal- 
libility. 

This  is  a  tenet  that,  with  relation  to  national  churches  and 
their  decisions,  is  held  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  .well  as  by 
us :  for  they  place  infialUbility  either  in  the  pope,  or  in  the 
universal  church :  but  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  mfallibility  in 
a  particular  or  national  church :  and  the  point  in  this  Article 
is  only  concerning  particular  churches ;  for  the  head  of  gene- 
ral councils  comes  in  upon  the  next.  That  no  church  can  add 
any  thing  as  necessary  to  salvation^  has  been  already  considered 
upon  the  sixth  Article. 

It  is  certain,  that  as  we  owe  our  hopes  of  salvation  only  to 
Christ,  and  to  what  he  has  done  for  us ;  so  also  it  can  belong 
only  to  him,  who  procured  it  to  us,  to  fix  the  terms  upon  which 
we  may  look  for  it :  nor  can  any  power  on  earth  clog  the  offers 
that  he  makes  us  in  the  gospel,  with  new  or  other  terms  than 
those  which  we  find  made  there  to  us.    There  can  be  no  dis- 

f)ute  about  this :  for  unless  we  believe  that  there  is  an  infal- 
ible  authority  lodged  in  the  church,  to  explain  the  scripture, 
and  to  declare  tradition ;  and  unless  we  believe  tliat  the  scrip- 
tures are  both  obscure  and  defective,  and  that  the  one  must 
be  helped  by  an  infallible  commentary,  and  the  other  supplied 
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ART.    by  an  authentical  declarer  of  tradition ;  we  cannot  ascribe  an 
^^'     authority  to  the  church,  either  to  contradict  the  scripture^  or 
to  add  necessary  conditions  of  salvation  to  it. 

We  own,  after  all,  that  the  church  is  the  depository  of  the 
whole  scriptures,  as  the  Jews  were  of  the  Old  Testament : 
but  in  that  instance  of  the  Jews,  we  may  see  that  a  body  of 
men  may  be  fedthful  in  the  copying  of  a  book  exactly,  and  in 
the  handing  it  down  without  corrupting  it,  and  yet  they  may 
be  mistaken  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  which  they  preserve 
Rom.iu.2.  so  faithfully.  They  are  expressly  called  ^  the  keepers  of  the 
oracles  of  God;'  and  are  nowhere  reproved  for  having  at- 
tempted upon  this  depositum:  and  yet  for  all  that  fidelity 
they  fell  into  great  errors  about  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  religion :  which  exposed  them  to  the  rejecting 
the  Messias,  and  to  their  utter  rum. 

The  church's  being  called  the  witness  of  holy  writ,  is  not 
to  be  resolved  into  any  judgment  that  they  pass  upon  it  as  a 
body  of  men  that  have  authority  to  judge  and  give  sentence, 
so  that  the  canonicalness  or  the  uncanonicalness  of  any  book 
shall  depend  upon  their  testimony :  but  is  resolved  into  this, 
that  such  successions  and  numbers  of  men,  whether  of  the  laity 
or  clergy,  have  in  a  course  of  many  ages  had  these  books  pre- 
served and  read  among  them;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
corrupt  that  upon  which  so  many  men  had  their  eyes  in  all 
the  comers  and  ages  of  Christendom. 

And  thus  we  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  a  book  written  by 
inspired  men,  and  delivered  by  them  to  the  church,  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  church  that  at  first  received  it;  luiowing 
that  those  great  matters  of  fact,  contained  and  appealed  to  in 
it,  were  true :  and  also  upon  the  like  testimony  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages,  who  preserved,  read,  copied,  and  translated  that 
book,  as  they  had  received  it  from  the  first. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  guilty  of  a  manifest  circle  in  this 
matter:  for  they  say  they  believe  the  scriptures  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  and  they  do  again  believe  the  authority 
of  the  church,  because  of  the  testimony  of  the  scripture  con- 
cerning it. 

This  is  as  false  reasoning  as  can  be  imagined :  for  nothing 
can  be  proved  by  another  authority  till  that  authority  is  first 
fixed  and  proved:  and  therefore  if  the  testimony  of  the 
church  is  believed  to  be  sacred,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  grant  to 
it,  and  that  from  thence  the  scriptures  have  their  credit  and 
authority,  then  the  credit  due  to  the  church's  testimony  is 
antecedent  to  the  credit  of  the  scripture ;  and  so  must  not 
be  proved  by  any  passages  brought  from  it ;  otherwise  that 
is  a  manifest  circle.  But  no  circle  is  committed  in  our  way, 
who  do  not  prove  lihe  scriptures  from  any  supposed  authority 
in  the  church,  that  has  handed  them  down  to  us ;  but  only  as 
they  are  vast  companies  of  men,  who  cannot  be  presumed  to 
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have  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  this  matter;  it  appearing    A.?^^* 

further  to  be  morally  impossible  for  any  that  should  have 1, 

attempted  a  fraud  in  it,  to  have  executed  it.  When  there- 
fore the  scripture  itself  is  proved  by  moral  aipiments  of  this 
kindj  we  may^  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  reasonings 
examine  what  authority  the  scripture  gives  to  the  pastors  of 
the  church  met  in  lesser  or  greater  councils. 
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ART. 
XXI. 


ARTICLE  XXL 

Of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils. 

Aentral  Counctltf  map  not  be  %at!fymtf  togetl^er  fottI)out  tl^e  CoHu 
manlrment  anlr  iBtll  of  VrtncrH.  TirCti  io^en  t))tf  be  gati^rretl 
togtt^rr  (forai{mu(|^  ai  t^tjsi  be  an  94tfemblp  of  ;^n  iob^teof  aft 
be  not  gobenulif  ioit^  tfyt  Spirit  anti  WLaxU  of  6otl)  tf)ep  maj^ 
trr,  an)i  Kometimetf  f^abe  tm\i  eben  in  tj^tngit  pertatntng  unto 
tfoTf.  Wf^erefore  ti^tn|[tf  orlifamelr  bp  tb^m  ^tf  nereiStfatif  to  IkaU. 
batton,  l^abe  neiti^cr  Ibtrengtl^  nor  9ttt|)ontp,  unleM  it  may  be 
ireclatelr  ti^at  tl^e;  are  tdten  out  of  ftolf  Ibcnptitrcs^. 

Therb  are  two  particulars  settled  in  this  Article :  the  9iie 
is^  the  power  of  calling  of  councils^  at  least,  an  assertion  that 
they  cannot  be  called  without  the  will  of  princes :  the  other 
is^  t^e  authority  of  general  councils^  that  they  are  not  infalli- 
ble, and  that  some  have  erred:  and  therefore  the  inference  is 
justly  made,  that  whatever  authority  they  may  have  in  the 
rule  and  government  of  the  church,  their  decisions  in  matters 
necessary  to  salvation  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  are  not  to  be  submitted  to,  unless  it  appears  tliat 
they  are  conform  to  the  scripture. 

The  first  of  these  is  thus  proved :  clergymen  are  subject  to 
Rom.  «iii.  their  princes,  according  to  these  words,  ^  Let  every  soul  be 
^'  subject  to  the  higher  powers:'  if  they  are  then  subject  to 

them,  they  cannot  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  dominions 
upon  the  summons  of  any  other ;  their  persons  being  under 
the  laws  and  authority  of  that  country  to  which  they  belong. 
This  is  plain,  and  seems  to  need  no  other  proof.  It  is 
very  visible  how  much  the  peace  of  kingdoms  and  states  is 
concerned  in  this  point:  for  if  a  foreign  power  should  call 
their  clergy  away  at  pleasure,  they  might  be  not  only  left  in  a 
great  destitution  as  to  religious  performances,  but  their  clergy 
might  be  practised  upon,  and  sent  back  to  them  with  such 
notions,  and  upon  such  designs,  that,  chiefly  supposing  the  im- 
munity of  their  persons,  they  might  become,  as  they  often  were 
in  dark  and  ignorant  ages,  the  incendiaries  of  the  world,  and 
the  disturbers  and  betrayers  of  their  countries.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  practice  of  the  first  ages,  after  the  church  had 
the  protection  of  Christian  magistrates :  in  these  the  Romau^ 
emperors  called  the  first  general  councils,  which  is  expressly 
mentioned  not  only  in  the  histories  of  the  councils,  but  in 
their  acts ;  where  we  find  both  the  writs  that  summoned 
them,  and  their  letters,  sometimes  to  the  emperors,  and 
sometimes  to  the  churches,  which  do  all  set  forth  their  being 
sunmioned  by  the  sacred  authority  of  their  emperors,  without 
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mentioning  any  other.     In  calling  some  of  these  councils,  it   A  R  T. 
does  not  appear  that  the  popes  were  much  consulted ;  and  in     ^^^' 
others  we  find  popes  indeed  supplicating  the  emperors  to  call 
a  council,  but  nothing  that  has  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  their 
pretending  to  an  autlvority  to  summon  it  themselves. 

This  is  a  thing  so  pliun,  and  may  be  so  soon  seen  into  by 
any  person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  to  the  editions  of 
the  first  four  general  councils  made  by  themselves,  not  to 
mention  those  that  followed  in  the  Greek  church,  that  the 
confidence  with  which  it  has  been  asserted,  that  they  were 
summoned  by  the  popes,  is  an  instance  to  shew  us  that  there 
is  nothing  at  which  men,  who  are  once  engaged,  will  stick 
when  their  cause  requires  it.  But  even  since  the  popes  have 
got  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  though  they  summon 
Uie  council,  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to  it,  nor  expect  that  the 
world  would  receive  a  council  as  general,  or  submit  to  it,  unless 
the  princes  of  Christendom  should  allow  of  it,  and  consent  to 
the  publication  of  the  bull.  So  that,  by  reason  of  this,  coun- 
cils are  now  become  almost  unpracticable  things. 

When  all  Christendom  was  included  within  the  Roman 
empire,  then  the  calling  of  a  council  lay  in  the  breast  and 
power  of  one  man ;  and,  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, the  world  was  sq  subjected  to  the  pope's  authority, 
that  princes  durst  seldom  oppose  their  siunmons,  or  deny 
their  bishops  leave  to  go  when  they  were  so  called.  But  after 
the  scandalous  schism  in  the  popedom,*  in  which  there  were 

*  '  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (which  happened  in  the  vear  1378)  the  car- 
dinals  anembled  to  consult  iux>ut  choosing  a  sncoessor,  when  tne  people  of  Rome, 
fearing  lest  the  vacant  dignity  should  be  conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  came  in  a 
tumo&ous  manner  to  t£»  conclare,  and  with  great  clamours,  accompanied  with 
many  outrageoas  threatenings,  insisted  that  an  Italian  should  be  advanced  to  the 
popedom.  jThe  cardinals,  terrified  by  this  uproar,  immediately  proclaimed  Bar. 
tholomew  de  P6rgnano,  who  was  a  ^leapolitan,  and  archbishop  of  Ban,  and  as- 
turned  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff,  by  his  unpolite  behaviour,  inju- 
dicious  severity,  and  intolerable  arrogance,  had  made  himseli  many  enemies  among 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  amonff  the  leading  cardinals.  These  latter, 
therefore,  tired  of  his  insolence,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Agnoeni,  and  from  thence 
to  Pondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  elected  to  the  pontificate, 
Robert,  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  tne  name  of  Clement  VII.,  and  declared,  at 
Ae  same  time,  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ceremony, 
which  they  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  perform,  in  order  to  calm  the  turbulent 
rage  of  the  populace.  Which  of  these  two  is  to  be  considered  as  the  true  and 
lawful  pope>  is,  to  this  day,  matter  of  doubt ;  nor  will  the  records  or  writings, 
alleged  oy  the  contending  parties,  enable  us  to  adjust  that  point  with  any  certainty. 
Urban  remained  at  Rome :  Clement  went  to  Avignon  in  FVance.  His  cause  was 
eapoused  by  FVanoe  and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicilj,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  acknowledged  Urban  to  be  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ. 

'  Aus  the  onion  of  the  Latin  church  under  one  head  was  destroyed  at  the  death 
of  Gregory  XL,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  deplorable  dissension  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Western  Schism.  This  dissension  wi^  fomented  with 
iuch  drsadful  success,  and  arose  to  sudi  a  shameful  height,  that,  for  the  space  of 
Jfty  yean,  the  church  had  two  or  three  different  heads  at  the  same  time ;  each  of 
the  contending  popes  forming  plots,  and  thundering  out  anathemas  against  their 
competitors.* 

'  The  great  purpose  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  convocation  of  this  ^^rand  assembly 
(the  council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  I4l4).fn9  the  healing  of  the  schism  that  had  so 
long  rent  the  papacy^  ..and  this  purpose  was  liapptly  accomplished.  It  was  solemnly 
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ART.  for  a  great  while  two  popes^  and  at  last  three  at  a  time^  coun- 
^^^-  cils  began  to  pretend  that  the  power  of  governing  Uie  church, 
and  of  censuring^  depriving^  and  making  of  popes^  was  radi- 
cally in  them,  as  repr€$enting  the  universal  church :  so  they 
fell  upon  methods  to  have  frequent  councils,  and  that  whether 
both  popes  and  princes  should  oppose  it  or  not ;  for  they  de- 
clared both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  fallen  from  their  dig- 
nity, that  should  attempt  to  hinder  it.  Yet  they  carried  the 
daim  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  of  the  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal immunities,  so  high,  that  all  that  followed  upon  this  was, 
that  the  popes  being  terrified  with  the  attempts  begun  at  Con- 
stance, and  prosecuted  at  Basil  and  Pisa,  took  pains  to  have 
princes  on  their  side,  and  then  made  bargains  and  concordat es 
with  them,  by  which  they  divided  all  the  rights  of  the  church, 
at  least  the  pretensions  to  them,  between  themselves  and  the 
princes.  Matters  of  gain  and  advantage  were  reserved  to  the 
see  of  Rome ;  but  the  points  of  power  and  jurisdiction  were 
generally  given  up  to  the  princes.  The  temporal  authority 
has  by  that  means  prevailed  over  the  spiritual,  as  much  as 
the  spiritual  authority  had  prevailed  over  the  temporal  for 
several  ages  before.  Yet  the  pretence  of  a  general  council  is 
still  so  specious,  that  all  those  in  the  Roman  communion 
diat  do  not  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  their  popes,  do  still 
support  this  pretension,  that  the  infalhbility  is  given  by  Christ 
to  lus  church;  and  that  in  the  interval  of  councils  it  is  in  the 
community  of  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church ;  and  that 
when  a  council  meets,  tlien  the  infallibility  is  lodged  with  it ; 

Acto  XV.     according  to  that,  ^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

28.  to  us.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  settled  in  every  question  is  the  mean- 
declared,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  seanoiu  of  this  council,  by  two  decrees,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  inferior  and  subject  to  a  p^eneral  assembly  of  the  universal 
church ;  and  the  authority  of  councils  was  vindicated  and  maintained  by  the  same 
decrees  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  This  vigorous  proceeding  prepaied  the  way 
for  the  degradation  of  John  XXIII.,  who,  durmg  the  twelfth  session,  was  unani- 
mously deposed  iVom  the  pontificate  on  account  of  several  flagitious  crimes  that 
were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  scandalous  violation 
of  a  solemn  engagement  he  had  taken,  about  the  beginning  of  the  council,  to  resiga 
the  papal  chair  if  that  should  appear  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  church;  which 
engagement  he  broke  some  weeks  after,  by  a  clandestine  flight.  In  the  same  year 
(1415)  Gregory  XII.  sent  to  the  council  Charles  de  Malatcsta,  to  make  in' his 
name,  and  as  his  proxy,  a  solemn  and  voluntary  resignation  of  the  pontificate. 
About  two  years  ancr  this,  Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed  by  a  solemn  resolution  of 
the  council,  and  Otto  de  Colonna  raised,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  cardinals, 
to  the  hieh  dignity  of  head  of  the  church,  which  he  ruled  under  the  title  of  Mar- 
tin v.  fieneoict,  who  resided  still  at  Perpignan,  was  tar  ftt>m  being  disposed  to 
submit  either  to  the  decree  of  the  council  which  deposed  him,  or  to  the  determine 
tion  of  the  cardinals,  with  respect  to  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  he  persisted 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1423,  in  assuming  the  title, 
the  prerogatives,  and  the  authority,  of  the  papacy.  And  when  this  obstinate  man 
was  dead,  a  certain  Spaniard,  named  Giles  Munios,  was  chosen  pope  in  his  place, 
by  two  cardinals,  under  the  auspicious  patronage  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Sicily,  and 
adopted  the  title  of  Clement  vIII. ;  but  this  sorry  pontiff,  in  the  year  1429,  was 
persuaded  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  ptpacy,  and  to  leave  the  government  of 
the  church  tc  Martin  V.'  Motheim. — [Bn.] 
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ing  of  the  terms :  so  we  must  begin  and  examine  what  makes  ART. 
a  general  coimcil;  whether  all  the  bishops  must  be  present  in  *^^'- 
person,  or  byproicy?  And  what  share  the  laity,  or  the  princes 
that  are  thought  to  represent  their  people,  ought  to  have  in  a 
council  ?  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  whether  a  general  citation 
is  enough  to  make  a  council  general,  were  the  appearance  of 
the  bishops  ever  so  small  at  their  first  opening  ?  It  is  next  to 
be  considered,  whether  any  come  thither  and  sit  there  as  re- 
presenting others ;  and  if  votes  ought  to  be  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  the  bishops,  or  of  the  others  who  de- 
Sute  and  send  them  ?  And  whether  nations  ought  to  vote  in  a 
ody  as  integral  parts  of  the  church ;  or  every  single  bishop 
by  himself?  And  finally,  whether  the  decisions  of  councils 
must  be  unanimous,  before  they  can  be  esteemed  infallible  ? 
or  whether  the  major  vote,  though  exceeding  only  by  one,  or 
if  some  greater  inequality  is  necessary ;  such  as  two-thirds,  or 
any  other  proportion  ?  That  there  maybe  just  cause  of  raising 
scruples  upon  every  one  of  these,  is  apparent  at  first  view.  It 
is  certain,  a  bare  name  cannot  qualify  a  number  of  bishops 
sitting  together,  to  be  this  general  council.  The  number  of 
bishops  does  it  not  neither.  A  hundred  and  fifty  was  a  small 
number  at  Constantinople:  even  the  famous  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  at  Nice  were  fer  exceeded  by  those  at  Arimini. 
All  the  first  general  councils  were  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  eastern  bishops ;  there  beins  a  very  inconsiderable  number 
of  the  western  among  any  of  them ;  scarce  any  at  all  being  to 
be  found  in  some*  If  this  had  been  the  body  to  whom  Christ 
had  left  this  infallibility,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  some 
definition  or  description  of  the  constitution  of  it  would  have 
been  given  us  in  the  scripture :  and  the  profound  silence  that 
is  about  it  gives  just  occasion  to  think,  that  how  wise  and  how 
good  soever  such  a  constitution  may  be,  if  well  pursued,  yet  it 
is  not  of  a  divine  institution;  otherwise  somewhat  concerning. 
so  important  a  head  as  this  is  must  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  scripture. 

The  natural  idea  of  a  general  council,  is  a  meeting  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Christendom,  or  at  least  of  proxies  instructed  by 
them  and  their  clergy.  Now  if  any  will  stand  to  this  descrip- 
tion, then  we  are  very  sure  that  tiiere  was  never  yet  a  true 
general  council;  which  wiU  appear  to  every  one  that  reads  the 
subscriptions  of  the  councils.  Therefore  we  must  conclude, 
that  general  councils  are  not  constituted  by  a  divine  authority; 
since  we  have  no  direction  given  us  firom  God,  by  which  we 
may  know  what  tiiey  are,  and  what  is  necessary  to  their  con- 
stitution. And  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  granted  any 
privileges,  much  less  in&Uibility,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all, 
to  a  body  of  men,  of  whom,  or  of  whose  constitution,  he  has 
said  notoing  to  us.  For  suppose  we  should  yield  that  there 
were  an  infallibility  locked  in  general  in  the  church  diffusive, 
so  that  the  church  in  some  part  or  other  shall  be  always  pre- 

T  2 
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ART.  served  from  error;  yet  the  restraining  this  to  tihe  greater 
XXL  number  of  such  bishops  as  shall  happen  to  oome  to  a  council^ 
they  living  perhaps  near  it^  or  being  more  capable  and  more 
forward  to  undertake  a  journey,  being  healthier,  richer,  or  more 
active,  than  others ;  or,  which  is  as  probable,  because  it  has 
often  fallen  out,  they  being  picked  out  by  parties  or  princes  to 
carry  on  cabals,  and  manage  such  intrigues  as  may  be  on  foot 
at  the  council ;  the  restraining  the  infallibility,  I  say,  to  the 
greater  number  of  such  persons,  unless  there  is  a  divine  au- 
thority for  doing  it,  is  tne  transferring  the  infallibility  from 
the  whole  body  to  a  select  number  of  persons,  who  of  them* 
selves  are  the  least  Ukely  to  consent  to  the  engrossing  this 
privilege  to  the  majority  of  their  body,  it  being  tfieir  interest 
to  maintain  their  right  to  it,  free  from  intrigue  or  management. 
We  need  not  wonder  if  such  things  have  happened  in  the 
latter  ages,  when  Nazianzen  laments  the  corruptions,  the  am** 
bition,  and  the  contentions,  that  reigned  in  those  assemblies  in 
his  own  time ;  so  that  he  never  desired  to  see  any  more  of 
them.  He  was  not  only  present  at  one  of  the  general  ooim- 
dls,  but  he  himself  felt  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  violence 
in  it. 

Further,  it  will  appear  a  thing  incredible,  that  there  is  an 
infallibility  in  councils  because  they  are  called  general,  and  are 
assembled  out  of  a  great  many  kingdoms  and  provinces ;  when 
we  see  them  go  backward  and  forward,  according  to  the  influ* 
ences  of  courts,  and  of  interests  directed  from  thence.  We 
know  how  differently  councils  decreed  in  the  Arian  controver- 
sies ;  and  what  a  variety  of  them  Constantius  set  up  against 
that  at  Nice.  So  it  was  in  the  Eutychian  heresy,  approved 
in  the  second  council  at  Ephesus,  but  soon  after  condemned 
at  Chalcedon.  So  it  was  in  the  business  of  images,  con- 
demned at  Constantinople  in  the  east ;  but  soon  after  upon 
another  change  at  court  maintained  in  the  second  at  Nice; 
and  not  long  after  condemned  in  a  very  numerous  council  at 
Francfort.  And  in  the  point  in  hand,  as  to  the  authority  of 
councils,  it  was  asserted  at  Constance  and  Basil,  but  con« 
demned  in  the  Lateran ;  and  was  upon  the  matter  laid  aside 
at  Trent.  Here  were  great  numbers  of  all  hands ;  both  sides 
took  the  name  of  general  councils. 

It  will  be  a  further  prejudice  against  this,  if  we  see  great 
violence  and  disorders  entering  into  the  management  of  some 
councils;  and  craft  and  artifice  into  the  conduct  of  others. 
Numbers  of  factious  and  furious  monks  came  to  some  councils, 
and  drove  on  matters  by  their  clamours;  so  it  was  at  Ephesus 
We  see  gross  fraud  in  the  second  at  Nice,  both  in  the  persona 
set  up  to  represent  the  absent  patriarchs,  and  in  the  books 
and  authorities  that  were  vouched  for  the  worship  of  images* 
The  intrigues  at  Trent,  as  they  are  set  out  even  by  cardinal 
P&Uavicini,  were  more  subtile,  but  not  less  apparent,  nor  less 
scandalous.     Nothing  was  trusted  to  a  session,  till  it  was  first 
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canyassed  in  congr^atioas ;  which  were  what  a  committee  of  A  RT. 
the  whole  house  is  in  our  parliaments;  and  then  every  man's  ^^^* 
vote  was  known;  so  that  there  was  hereby  great  occasion  given 
for  practice.  This  alone^  if  there  had  been  no  more^  shewed 
plainly  that  they  themselves  knew  they  were  not  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  6od^  or  by  infallibility;  since  a  session  was  not 
thought  safe  to  be  ventured  on^  but  after  a  long  previous  can- 
vassing. 

Another  question  remains  yet  to  be  cleared^  concerning 
their  manner  of  proceeding;  whether  the  infallibility  is  affixed 
to  their  vote,  whatsoever  their  proceedings  may  be?  or  whether 
they  are  bound  to  discuss  matters  fully?  The  first  cannot  be 
said,  unless  it  is  pretended  that  they  vote  by  a  special  inspi- 
ration. If  the  second  is  allowed,  then  we  must  examine 
both  what  makes  a  full  discussion ;  and  whether  they  have 
made  it  ? 

If  we  find  opinions  falsely  represented ;  if  books  that  are 
spurious  have  been  relied  on ;  if  passages  of  scripture,  or  of 
the  fathers,  on  which  it  appears  the  stress  of  the  decision  has 
turned,  have  been  manifestly  misunderstood  and  wrested,  so 
that  in  a  more  enlightened  age  no  person  pretends  to  justify 
the  authority  that  determined  them,  can  we  imagine  that  there 
should  be  more  truth  in  their  conclusions,  than  we  do  plainly 
see  was  in  the  premises  out  of  which  they  were  drawn  ?  So 
it  must  either  be  said,  that  they  vote  by  an  immediate  inspi- 
ration, or  all  persons  cannot  be  bound  to  submit  to  their 
judgment  till  they  have  examined  their  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  went :  and  when  all  is  done, 
the  question  comes,  concerning  the  authority  of  such  decrees 
after  tliey  are  made;  whether  it  follows  immediately  upon 
their  being  made,  or  must  stay  for  the  confirmatory  buUs?  If 
it  must  stay  for  the  bull,  then  the  infEdlibility  is  not  in  the 
council:  and  that  is  only  a  more  solemn  way  of  preparing 
matters  in  order  to  the  laying  them  before  the  pope.  If  they 
are  infEdlible  before  the  confirmation,  then  the  infallibility  is 
wholly  in  the  council;  and  the  subsequent  bull  does,  instead  of 
confirming  their  decrees,  derogate  much  from  them:  for  to  pre- 
tend to  confirm  them,  imports  that  they  wanted  that  addition  of 
authority,  which  destroys  the  supposition  of  their  infallibility, 
since  what  is  in&llible  cannot  be  made  stronger;  and  the  pre- 
tending to  add  strength  to  it,  implies  that  it  is  not  infallible. 
Human  constitutions  may  be  indeed  so  modelled,  that  there 
must  be  a  joint  concurrence  before  a  law  can  be  made:  and 
though  it  is  the  last  consent  that  settles  the  law,  yet  the  pre- 
vious consents  were  necessary  steps  to  the  giving  it  the  autho- 
rity of  a  law. 

And  thus  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that,  as  to  the  matters 
of  government,  the  church  may  cast  herself  into  such  a  model, 
that  as  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice  the  bishops  of  a  pro- 
vince might  conclude  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the 
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A  RT.  metropolitan;  so  another  decree  might  even  limit  a  g^eral 
^^^'  council  to  stay  for  the  consent  of  one  or  more  patriarchs. 
But  this  must  only  take  place  in  matters  of  order  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  church,  hut  not  in 
decisions  about  matters  of  faith.  For  if  there  is  an  infallibility 
in  the  church,  it  must  be  derived  from  a  special  grant  made 
by  Christ  to  his  church:  and  it  must  go  according  to  the 
nature  of  that  grant,  unless  it  can  be  pretended  that  there  is  a 
clause  in  that  grant,  empowering  the  church  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  model  it  at  pleasure.  For  if  there  is  no  such  power,  as 
it  is  plain  there  is  not,  then  Christ's  grant  is  either  to  a  single 
person,  or  to  the  whole  community :  if  to  a  single  person,  then 
the  infaUibiUty  is  wholly  in  him,  and  he  is  to  manage  it  as  he 
thinks  best :  for  if  he  calls  a  council,  it  is  only  an  act  of  his  hu- 
mihty  and  condescension,  to  hear  the  opinions  of  many  in  differ- 
ent comers  of  the  church,  that  so  he  may  know  all  that  comes 
from  all  quarters :  it  may  also  seem  a  prudent  way  to  make 
his  authority  to  be  the  more  easily  borne  and  submitted  to, 
since  what  is  gently  managed  is  best  obeyed :  but  after  all, 
these  are  only  prudential  and  discreet  methods.  The  in&Ui- 
biUty  must  be  only  in  him,  if  Christ  has  by  the  grant  tied  him 
to  such  a  succession.  Whereas  on  the  otner  hand,  if  the  in- 
fallibility is  granted  to  the  whole  community,  or  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, then  all  the  appUcations  that  they  may  make  to  any 
one  see  must  only  be  in  onler  to  the  execution  of  their  decrees, 
like  the  addresses  that  they  make  to  princes  for  the  civil  sanc- 
tion. But  still  the  infallibility  is  where  Christ  put  it.  It  rests 
wholly  in  their  decision,  and  belongs  only  to  that :  and  any 
other  confirmation  that  they  desire,  unless  it  be  restrained 
singly  to  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  is  a  wound  given  by 
themselves  to  their  own  infallibility,  if  not  a  direct  disclaim- 
ing of  it 

When  the  confirmation  of  the  council  is  over,  a  new  diffi- 
culty arises  concerning  the  receiving  the  decrees :  and  here 
it  may  be  said,  that  if  Christ's  grant  is  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, so  that  a  council  is  only  the  authentical  declarer  of  the 
tradition,  the  whole  body  of  the  church  that  is  possessed  of 
the  tradition,  and  conveys  it  down,  must  have  a  right  to  exa- 
mine Uie  decision  that  the  council  has  made,  and  so  is  not 
bound  to  receive  it,  but  as  it  finds  it  to  be  conformable  to 
tradition. 

Here  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  every  bishop,  or  at  the  least 
all  the  bishops  of  any  national  church,  know  best  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  own  church  and  nation :  and  so  they  will  have  a 
right  to  re-examine  things  after  they  have  been  adjudged  in  a 
general  council. 

This  will  entirely  destroy  the  whole  pretension  to  infaUibi- 
Uty :  and  yet  either  this  ought  to  liave  been  done  after  the 
councils  at  Arimini,  or  the  second  of  Ephesus,  or  else  the 
world  must  have  received  semi-Arianism,  or  Eut)^chianism, 
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implicitly  from  them.  It  is  also  no  small  prejudice  against  ART. 
this  opinion,  that  the  church  was  constituted,  the  scriptures  ^^^- 
were  received,  many  heresies  were  rejected,  and  the  persecu- 
tions were  gone  through,  in  a  course  of  three  centuries ;  in  all 
which  time  there  was  nothing  that  could  pretend  to  be  called 
a  general  councS.  And  when  the  ages  came,  in  which  coun- 
cils met  often,  neither  the  councils  themselves,  who  must  be 
supposed  to  understand  their  own  authority  best,  nor  those 
who  wrote  in  defence  of  their  decrees,  who  must  be  supposed 
to  be  inclined  enough  to  magnify  their  authority,  being  of  the 
same  side ;  neither  of  these,  1  say,  ever  pretended  to  argue  for 
their  opinions,  from  the  infallibinty  of  those  councils  that  de- 
creed them. 

They  do  indeed  speak  of  them  with  great  respect,  as  of 
bodies  of  men  that  were  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  and 
so  do  we  of  our  reformers,  and  of  those  who  prepared  our 
Liturgy :  but  we  do  not  ascribe  infEdlibility  to  them,  and  no 
more  did  they.  Nor  did  they  lay  the  stress  of  their  aimi- 
ments  upon  the  authority  of  such  decisions ;  they  knew  mat 
the  objection  might  have  been  made  as  strong  against  them, 
as  they  could  put  the  argument  for  them ;  and  therefore  they 
offered  to  wave  the  point,  and  to  appeal  to  the  scripture,  set- 
ting aside  the  definitions  that  had  been  made  in  councils  both 
ways. 

To  conclude  this  argument. 

If  the  in&Ilibility  is  supposed  to  be  in  councils,  then  the 
church  may  justly  apprehend  that  she  has  lost  it :  for  as  there 
has  been  no  council  that  has  pretended  to  that  title,  now  during 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  so  Uiere  is  no  great  probability 
of  our  ever  seeing  another.  The  charge  and  noise,  the  expecta- 
tions and  disappointments,  of  that  at  Trent,  has  taught  the 
world  to  expect  nothing  from  one :  they  plainly  see  that  the 
management  from  Rome  must  carry  every  thing  in  a  council : 
neither  princes  nor  people,  no  nor  the  bishops  themselves, 
desire  or  expect  to  see  one. 

The  claim  set  up  at  Rome  for  infallibility  makes  the  de- 
mand of  one  seem  not  only  needless  there,  but  to  imply  a 
doubtins;  of  their  authority,  when  other  methods  are  looKed 
after,  which  will  certainly  be  always  unacceptable  to  those 
who  are  in  possession,  and  act  as  if  they  were  infallible :  nor 
can  it  be  apprehended,  that  they  will  desire  a  council  to  re- 
form those  abuses  in  discipline,  which  are  all  occasioned  by 
that  absolute  and  universal  authority  of  which  they  are  now 
possessed. 

So  by  all  the  judgments  that  can  be  made  from  the  state 
of  things,  from  the  interests  of  men,  and  the  last  manage- 
ment at  Trent,  one  may  without  a  spirit  of  prophecy  con- 
clude, that,  uidess  Christendom  puts  on  a  new  face,  there 
will  be  no  more  general  councils.    And  so  here  in£ELQibility 
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A  K  T.    is  ai:  an  end^  and  has  left  the  church  at  least  ioF  a  t^  long 
X'^^-     intervaL 

It  remains  that  those  passages  should  be  considered  thai 
Matt.zviik  are  brought  to  support  this  authority.  Christ says^  'Teilti>e 
^^'  church ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  hear  the  churchy  let  hua  be  unto 

thee  as  a  heathen  man^  and  a  publican/ 

These  words  in  themselves^  and  separated  from  all  that 
went  before^  seem  to  speak  this  matter  very  fully :  but  when 
the  occasion  of  them^  and  the  matter  that  is  treated  of  in 
them^  are  considered^  nothing  can  be  plamer  than  that  our 
Saviour  is  speaking  of  such  private  differences  as  may  arise 
among  men,  and  of  the  practice  of  forgiving  injuries^  and  com- 
posing their  differences.  ^  If  thy  brother  sin  asainst  thee ;' 
first,  private  endeavours  were  to  be  used ;  then  me  intierposi* 
tion  of  friends  was  to  be  tried ;  and  finally^  the  matter  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  body^  or  assembly^  to  which  they  belonged : 
and  those  who  coidd  not  be  gained  by  such  methods,  were  no 
more  to  be  esteemed  brethren,  but  were  to  be  looked  on  as 
very  bad  men^  like  heathens.  They  might  upon  such  refrac-^ 
toriness  be  excommunicated,  and  prosecuted  afterwards  in 
temporal  courts,  since  they  had  by  their  perverseness  forfeited 
all  sort  of  right  to  that  tenderness  and  charity  that  is  due  to 
true  Christians. 

This  exposition  does  so  fully  agree  to  the  occasion  and 

scope  of  these  words,  that  there  is  no  colour  of  reason  to  cany 

them  further.* 

The  character  given  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  St. 

]  Tim.  iii.  Paul's  Epistlc  to  Timothy,  that  it  was  'the  pillar  and  ground 

^^  of  truth,'  is  a  figurative  expression:  and  it  is  never  safe  to 

build  upon  metaphors,  much  less  to  lay  much  weight  upon 

them. 

The  Jews  described  their  synagogues  by  such  honourable 
characters,  in  which  it  is  known  how  profuse  all  the  eastam 
nations  are.  These  are  by  St.  Paul  applied  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus :  for  he  there  speaks  of  the  church  where  Timothy 
was  then,  in  which  he  instructs  him  to  behave  himself  weU. 
It  has  visibly  a  relation  to  those  inscriptions  that  were  made 
on  pillars  which  rested  upon  firm  pedestals :  but  whatsoever 
the  strict  importance  of  the  metaphor  may  be,  it  is  a  meta* 
phor,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  argument.  Christ's  promise 
.rohd  ivi.  of  the  Spirit  to  his  apostles,  that  should  'lead  them  into  all 


13. 


*  '  But  the  command  to  tell  the  offenoe  of  our  private  brother  ii  not  a  command 
to  tell  it  to  the  church  catholic  met  in  council ;  for  then  this  precept  could  not 
have  been  obeyed  for  the  first  three  centuries,  no  such  council  ever  meeting  till  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Then,  secondly,  the  church  must  always  be  assembled  in 
such  a  council,  because  doubtless  there  are,  and  will  be  always,  persons  thus 
offending  against  their  Christian  brethren.  And  thirdly,  then  every  private  person 
must  be  obured,  at  what  distance  soever  he  be  finom  it,  and  how  unable  soever  he 
may  be  to  cto  so,  to  travel  to  this  council,  and  lay  his  private  grievaaoe  befan 
them :  all  which  arc  palpable  absurdities.*  WhUby. — [En.] 
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tnith/  relates  viaSMy  to  that  extraordinary  inspiration  by  which    A  R  i\ 
they  were  to  be  acted^  and  that  was,  *  to  shew  them  tlungs  to     ^^' 
ccmie ;'  so  that  a  succession  of  prophecy  may  be  inferred  from 
the^  words,  as  well  as  of  infaUibihty. 

llioae  weirds  of  our  Saviour,  with  which  St.  Matthew  con-  Mat.xzviii« 
eludes  his  Gospel,  ^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  ^^' 
end  of  the  world,^  infer  no  infallibility,  but  only  a  promise 
of  assistance  and  protection :  which  was  a  necessary  encou- 
ragement to  the  apostles,  when  they  were  sent  upon  so  labo- 
rious a  commission,  that  was  to  involve  them  m  so  much 
danger.     God*s  *  being  with  any,'  his  'walking  with  them,'  his  ^  Cor.  vi. 
*  being  in  the  midst  of  them,'  his  'never  leaving  nor  forsaking  ujj,^  ^^^  • 
them,'  aire  expressions  often  used  in  the  scripture,  which  6. 
signify  no  more  but  God's  watchful  providence,  guiding,  sup- 

Sorting^  and  protecting  his  people :  all  this  is  far  frt>m  infalli- 
ility. 

Tne  last  objection  to  be  proposed  is  that  which  seems  to 
relate  most  to  the  point  in  hand,  taken  from  the  decree  made 
by  a  coundl  at  Jerusalem,  which  begins, '  It  seemed  good  to  ^  *^' 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us :'  from  which  they  infer,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  present  with  councils,  and  that  what  seems 
good  to  them  b  also  approved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  was  such  a  council,  as  to  be 
a  pattern  to  succeeding  ones  to  copy  after  it.  We  find  bre- 
thren are  here  joined  with  the  aposues  themselves :  now  since 
these  were  no  other  than  the  laity,  here  an  inference  will  be 
made,  that  will  not  easily  go  down.  If  they  sat  and  voted 
with  the  apostles,  it  will  seem  strange  to  deny  them  the  same 
privilege  among  bishops.  By  elders  here  it  seems  presbyters 
are  meant,  and  this  wUl  ^ve  them  an  entrance  into  a  general 
council,  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  well  excluded,  if  the  laity 
are  admitted.  But  here  was  no  citation,  no  time  given  to  all 
churches  to  send  their  bishops  or  proxies:  it  was  an  occasional 
meeting  of  such  of  the  apostles  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Je- 
rusalem, who  called  to  them  the  elders  or  presbyters,  and  other 
Christians  at  Jerusalem:  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then  poured 
out  so  plentifully  on  so  many,  that  no  wonder  if  there  were 
then  about  that  truly  mother  church  a  great  many  of  both 
sorts,  who  were  of  such  eminence,  that  the  apostles  might 
desire  them  to  meet  and  to  join  with  them. 

l^e  apostles  were  divinely  assisted  in  the  delivering  that 
commission  which  our  Saviour  gave  them  in  charge,  '  To  Mark  xvi. 
preach  to  every  creature ;'  and  so  were  infallibly  assisted  in  J^^^^.  ^- 
the  executing  of  it:  yet  when  other  matters  fell  in,  which  were  6, 12.' 
no  parts  of  that  commission,  they,  no  doubt,  did  as  St.  Paul, 
who  sometimes  unit  by  permission,  as  well  as  at  other  times 
by  cotnmandment :  of  which  he  gives  notice,  by  saying, '  It  is 
I,  and  not  the  Lord :'  he  suggested  advices,  which  to  him, 
according  to  his  prudence  and  experience,  seemed  to  be  well 
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ART.    founded;  and  he  offered  them  with  great  sincerity;^  for  though 
^^^-     he  had  some  reason  to  think  that  what  he  proposed^  flowed 

Ver,  40.  f^^^  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Lord/  from  that  inspiration  that  was 
acting  him ;  yet  because  that  did  not  appear  distinctly  to  him^ 

Ver.  25.  he  speaks  with  reserves,  and  says,  he  *  gives  his  judgment  as 
one  that  had  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  &ith^.'  So 
the  apostles  here,  receiving  no  inspiration  to  direct  them  in 
this  case,  but  observing  weU  what  St.  Peter  put  them  in  mind 
of,  concerning  God's  sending  him  by  a  special  vision  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  God  had  poureid  out  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  them,  even  as  he  had  done  upon  the  apostles,  who  were 

ActizT.9.  Jews  by  nature,  and  that  ^he  did  put  no  aifference  in  that 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  purifying  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles by  faith  ^  they  upon  this  did  by  their  judgment  oondude 
from  thence,  that  what  God  had  done  in  the  particular  instance 
of  Cornelius,  was  now  to  be  extended  to  all  the  Gentiles.  So 
by  this  we  see  that  those  words,  '  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  relate  to  the  case  of  Cornelius;  and  those  words, 
^  seemed  good  to  us,'  import  that  they  resolved  to  extend  that 
to  be  a  general  rule  to  all  the  Gentiles. 

This  gives  the  words  a  clear  and  distinct  sense,  which 
agrees  with  all  that  had  gone  before;  whereas  it  will  other- 
wise look  venr  strange  to  see  them  add  their  authority  to 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  is  too  absurd  to  suppose: 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  give  any  other  consisting  sense  to  these 
words. 

Here  is  no  precedent  of  a  council,  much  less  of  a  general 
one:  but  a  decision  is  made  by  men  that  were  in  other  things 
divinely  inspired,  which  can  have  no  relation  to  the  judgments 
of  other  councils.  And  thus  it  appears  that  none  of  those 
places,  which  are  brought  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  councils, 
come  up  to  the  point :  for  so  great  and  so  important  a  matter 
as  this  18,  must  oe  supposed  to  be  either  expressly  declared  in 
the  scriptures,  or  not  at  all. 

The  Article  affirming,  that  some  general  councils  have  erred, 
must  be  understood  of  councils  that  pass  for  such ;  and  that 
may  be  called  general  councils,  much  oetter  than  many  others 
that  go  by  that  name :  for  that  at  Arimini  was  both  very  nu- 
merous, and  was  drawn  out  of  many  different  provinces.  As 
to  the  strict  notion  of  a  general  council,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  never  any  assembly  to  which  it  will 
be  found  to  asree.  And  for  the  four  general  councils,  which 
this  church  declares  she  receives,  they  are  received  only 
because  we  are  persuaded  from  the  scriptures  that  their  deci- 
sions were  made  according  to  them:  that  the  Son  is  truly 
God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  That  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  also  truly  God.  That  the  divine  nature  was  truly 
united  to  the  human  in  Christ;  and  that  in  one  person.  That 
both  natures  remained  distinct ;  and  that  the  human  nature 
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was  not  swallowed  up  of  the  divine.    These  truths  we  find  in    ART. 
the  scriptures,  and  therefore  we  believe  them.    We  reverence    ^^'• 
those  councils  for  the  sake  of  their  doctrine;  but  do  not  believe  """~" 
the  doctrine  for  the  authority  of  the  councils.    There  appeared 
too  much  of  human  frailty  in  some  of  their  other  proceedings, 
to  give  us  such  an  implicit  submission  to  tliem,  as  to  believe 
things  only  because  they  so  decided  them. 
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ART. 

xxn. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 

Of  Purgatory. 

Cj^f  Romish  Sortriiu  roncemtng  Vurgatot^,  9attlon^i  SHor^ip^ 
ping  anil  SHoratum,  a4  ioell  of  imaged  a^  of  WitXiAi,  anil  abo 
intecatton  of  ^ainti,  ii  a  fon\t  tj^tng,  batnlj^  inbinteH  anH 
grounHeH  upon  no  QSarrant  of  ^txiftuxtf  but  rati^er  rq^ujpiant 
to  t^t  SHorH  of  don. 

Thbrk  are  two  small  variations  in  this  Article^  firom  that 
published  in  king  Edward's  reign.  What  is  here  called  the 
itomish  doctrine,  is  there  called  the  doctrine  of  schoobnen* 
The  plain  reason  of  this  is^  that  these  errors  were  not  so  fullj 
espoused  bv  the  body  of  the  Roman  churchy  when  those  Arti- 
cles were  mrst  published^  so  that  some  writers  that  softened 
matters  threw  them  upon  the  schoolmen ;  and  therefore  the 
Article  was  cautiously  worded^  in  laying  them  there:  but  before 
these  that  we  have  now  were  published,  the  decree  and  canons 
concerning  the  mass  had  passed  at  Trent,  in  which  most  of 
the  heads  of  this  Article  are  either  affirmed  or  supposed; 
though  the  formal  decree  concerning  them  was  made  some 
monSis  after  these  Articles  were  pubushed.*    This  will  serve 

*  This  point  deserves  serious  attention.  Many  of  those  articles  against  which  we 
protest  are  so  far  from  being  Catholic  doctrines,  tluU  they  were  not  defined,  and  there* 
fore  not  universally  received  even  in  the  papal  church  until  after  the  Reformation. 
This  fact  the  champions  of  popery  cannot  deny.  This  subject  is  discussed  by  StU. 
lingfleet  with  great  ability  in  his  '  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  justified,* 
in  which  he  thus  notices  the  assertion  that  we  have  rejected  catholic  truth : — *  Ac- 
cording to  your  prindples  that  which  dilferenceth  a  catholic  doctrine  from  a  par- 
ticular opinion,  is  the  diurch's  definition;  before  then  the  church  had  pused  a 
definition  in  these  points,  they  could  not  be  held  as  catholic  doctrines.  To  make 
tlds  somewhat  clearer,  because  it  is  necessary  for  undeoetrinff  those  who  are  told, 
as  you  tell  us  here,  that  at  the  Reformation  we  rejected  such  things  which  were 
umversally  owned  for  catholic  doctrines,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  is 
impossible  ther  should  be  owned  for  such  by  the  churdi  of  Rome  upon  your  own 
pnnciples.  For,  I  pray,  tell  us,  are  there  not  several  sorts  of  opinions  among  you 
at  this  day,  none  of  which  are  pretended  to  be  catholic  doctrines?  and  this  vou  con- 
stantiy  teil  us,  when  we  olject  to  you  your  dissensions  about  them.  As  for  instance, 
the  pope's  personal  iniallimlity,  the  superiority  of  popes  over  general  cooncUs,  tiie 
immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed  Viigin,  the  disputes  about  predestination,  &c. 
When  we  tell  you  of  your  difierenoes  in  thMe  points,  you  answer,  that  these  hinder  not 
the  unit^  of  the  church,  because  these  are  omy  in  matters  of  opinion;  and  tiiat  it  ia 
not  dejlde  that  men  should  hold  either  way.  When  we  demttiid  the  reason  of  this 
difference  oonoeminff  these  things,  your  answer  is,  that  the  church  hath  defined 
some  things  to  be  believed,  and  not  others ;  that  what  the  church  hath  defined,  is 
to  be  looked  on  as  catholic  doctrine,  and  the  deniers  of  it  are  guilty  of  here^ ;  but 
where  the  churdi  bath  not  defined,  those  are  not  catholic  doctrines,  but  only  at 
best  hot  pious  opinions,  and  men  may  be  good  catholics  and  yet  diffsr  about  them. 
I  pray,  tell  me,  is  this  your  doctrine  or  is  it  not?  If  not,  there  may  be  heretics 
within  your  church,  as  well  as  without.  If  it  be  your  doctrine,  apply  it  to  the  mat* 
ters  in  band.  Were  these  things  defined  by  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  ?     If  they  were,  produce  those  definitions  for  all  those  things  which 
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to  justify  that  diversity.     The  second  difference  is  only  the    A  R  T. 
leaving  out  of  a  severe  word.     Perniciously  repugnant  to  the    XXII. 
iPordofGody  was  put  at  first;  hvitpermcumsly  being  considered 
to  be  only  a  hard  word,  they  judged  very  right  in  the  second 
edition  of  them,  that  it  was  enough  to  say  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

There  are  in  this  Article  five  particulars,  that  are  all  ingre- 
dients in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
purgatory,  pardons,  the  worship  of  images,  and  of  relics,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints;  that  are  rejected  not  only  as  ill- 
CTounded,  brought  in  and  maintained  without  good  warrants 
from  the  scripture,  but  as  contrary  to  it. 

The  first  of  these  is  purgatory ;  concerning  which,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome  is,  diat  every  man  is  hable  both 
to  temporal  and  to  eternal  punishment  for  his  sins;  that  Qod, 
upon  the  account  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  does 
indeed  pardon  sin  as  to  its  eternal  punishment;  but  the  sinner  . 
is  still  Uable  to  temporal  punishment,  which  he  must  expiate 
by  acts  of  penance  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  together  with 
such  other  sufferings  as  God  shall  think  fit  to  lay  upon  him : 
but  if  he  does  not  expiate  these  in  this  life,  there  is  a  state  of 
sufiering  and  misery  in  the  next  world,  where  the  soul  is  to 
bear  the  temporal  punishment  of  its  sins;  which  may  continue 
longer  or  shorter,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  And  in  order  to 
the  shortening  this,  the  prayers  and  supererogations  of  men 
here  on  earth,  or  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  but 
above  all  things,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  of  great  efficacy. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  asserted  in  the 
councils  of  Florence  and  Trent*  What  has  been  taught  among 

Tou  say  were  owned  as  catholic  doctrines  then ;  that  we  may  see,  that  at  least  in  the 
judgment  of  your  church  they  were  accounted  so.  Tell  us,  when  and  where  those 
do<mies  were  defined  hefore  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  and,  I  hope  you  will  not  say^ 
tb«t  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  If  then  there  were  no  such 
definitions  concerning  uem,  they  could  not  by  your  church  be  accounted  as  catholic 
doctrines ;  at  the  moat,  they  oould  be  but  omy  pious  opinions,  as  that  of  the  pope's 
infalUbillity  among  you  is,  and  conseauently  men  might  be  catholics  still,  tnough 
they  disputed  or  denied  them.  Ana  how  then  come  the  Protestants  to  be  ac- 
counted heretics  in  their  reformation,  if,  upon  your  own  principles,  those  things 
which  they  denied  were  then  no  catholic  doctrines  ?* — [En.] 

*  The  oooBcii  of  Florence  decreed, '  That  if  true  penitents  depart  in  the  love  of 
God,  before  thev  have  satisfied  for  their  sins  of  omission,  or  commission,  by  fruits 
of  repentaqce,  their  souls  go  to  purgatory  to  be  purged.'  The  council  of  Trent 
has  thus  deseed  concerning  this  doctrine : — 

'  Dtcretum  de  purgatorio, 

*  Cum  catholica  eoclesia,  spiritu  sancto  edocta,  ex  sacris  litteris,  et  antiqua 
patmm  traditione,  in  sacris  comaliis,  et  novissime  in  hac  oecumenica  synodo  docu- 
erit,  pur^ratorium  esse ;  animasque  ibi  detentas,  fidelium  suffngiis,  potissimum  vero 
aoceptabill  altaris  sacrificio  juvari ;  pnedpit  sancta  synodus  episcopis,  ut  sanam  de 
nuvatorio  doctrinam,  a  Sanctis  patribus  et  sacris  conciliis  traditam,  a  Christi 
fdelibus  credi,  teneri,  doceri,  et  ubique  pnedicari  diligenter  studeant.  Apud 
rodem  vero  plebem  difficiliores  ac  subtiliores  qusestiones,  quieque  ad  sedificationem 
Bon  fiununt,  et  ex  quibus  plermnque  nulla  fit  pietatis  acoessio,  a  popularibus  con- 
ekmibus  secludantur.  Incerta  item,  vel  quae  specie  falsi  liU>orant,  evulgari  ac  trac- 
tari  non  permittant.  £a  vero  quas  ad  curiositatem  quamdam  aut  superstitionem 
tpectanty  vel  torpe  lucrum  sapiunt,  tanauam  scandala  et  fidelium  offendicula  pro- 
hibeant.    Curent  autem  episcopi  nt  fidelium  vivorum  suffiragia,  missarum  scilicet 
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ART.  them  concerning  the  nature  and  the  degrees  of  those  torments, 
^^'^'  though  supported  by  many  pretended  apparitions  and  revela^ 
tions,  is  not  to  be  imputea  to  the  whole  body;  and  is  indeed 
only  the  doctrine  of  schoolmen,  though  it  is  generally  preached 
and  infused  into  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Therefore  I 
shall  only  examine  that  which  is  the  established  doctrine  of 
the  whole  Roman  church.  And  first  as  to  the  foundation  of 
it,  that  sins  are  only  pardoned,  as  to  their  eternal  punishment, 
Rom.?.  1.  to  those  ^who  being  justified  by  faith  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:'  there  is  not  a  colour  for  it  in 
the  scriptures.  Remission  of  sins  is  in  general  that  with  which 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ought  always  to  begin;  and  this  is 
so  often  repeated,  without  any  such  reserve,  ti[iat  it  is  a  high 
assuming  upon  God,  and  his  attributes  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
to  limit  these  when  he  has  not  limited  them;  but  has  ex- 
pressly said,  that  this  is  a  main  part  of  the  new  covenant,  that 
Jer.  ixKt.  « he  wiU  remember  our  sins  and  iniquities  no  more.'  Now  it 
Meb.  viii.  ^®^™^  to  be  a  maxim,  not  only  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  of 
12.  *  '  nature,  that  all  offers  of  pardon  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
full  extent  of  the  words,  without  any  secret  reserves  or  limita- 
tions; unless  they  are  plainly  expressed.  An  indemnity  being 
offered  by  a  prince  to  persuade  his  subjects  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  in  the  fullest  words  possible,  without  any  reserves 
made  in  it,  it  woidd  be  looked  on  as  a  very  perfidious  thing, 
if  when  the  subjects  come  in  upon  it,  trusting  to  it,  they  should 
be  told  that  they  were  to  be  secured  by  it  against  capital  pu- 
nishments; but  that,  as  to  all  inferior  punishments,  they  were 
still  at  mercy.  We  do  not  dispute  whether  God,  if  ne  had 
thought  fit  so  to  do,  might  not  have  made  this  distinction ; 
nor  do  we  deny  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  had  been  infinitely 
valuable,  if  it  had  offerea  us  only  the  pardon  of  sin  with  rela- 
tion to  its  eternal  punishment,  and  had  left  the  temporal  pu- 
nishment on  us,  to  be  expiated  by  ourselves.  But  then  we  say, 
this  ought  to  have  been  expressed :  the  distinction  ought  to 
have  been  made  between  temporal  and  eternal:  and  we  ought 
not  to  have  been  drawn  into  a  covenant  with  God,  by  words 
that  do  plainly  import  an  entire  pardon  and  oblivion,  upon 
which  there  lay  a  limited  sense  that  was  not  to  be  told  the 

sacrificia,  ontiones,  eleemosynie,  aliaque  pietatis  opera,  qus  a  fidelibtis  pro  aliis 
fidelibus  defbnetis  fieri  eonsuverunt,  secundum  eccletiaB  instituta  pie  et  devote 
fiant ;  et  (pB  pro  illis  ex  testatontm  fundationibos,  vel  alia  radone  debentur,  non 
perfunctone,  sed  a  sacerdotibus,  et  eoclerisB  minittrU,  et  alib,  qui  hoc  pFBstara 
tenentur,  diligenter  et  accurate  persolvantur.* — Settio  xxv. 

We  see  from  the  above  how  careful  the  council  was  not  to  entangle  itself  in  the 
dispute  respecting  the  nature  of  purgatory;  the  decree  simply  stating  that  there 
is  such  a  place.  jSqually  vague  is  the  article  in  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  on  this 
subject.  The  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  made,  however,  a  bolder  step, 
and  has  informed  us  that  purgatory  is  a  fire  in  which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are 
tormented. 

*  PrsBterea  est  purj^atorius  ignis,  quo  piomm  anioue  ad  definitum  tempos  cru- 
ciatffi,  expiantur  ut  eis  in  aetemam  patriam  ingressus  patere  possit,  in  quam  nihil 
ooinquinatum  ingreditur.'  Cat,  ad  Par.  De  5ym6tf£r».  Art.  deseendit  ad  inferm. 
—[Ed.] 
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warld  till  it  was  once  veil  engaged  in  the  Christian  religion.  A  R  T. 
Upon  these  reasons  it  is  that  we  conclude,  that  this  doctrine  ^^'^- 
not  being  contained  in  the  scriptures,  is  not  only  without  any 
warrant  in  them,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  those  full  offers 
of  mercy,  peace,  and  oblivion,  that  are  made  in  the  gospel ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  truth  and  veracity,  and  to  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  Grod,  to  affirm  that  there  are  reserves  to  be  un- 
derstood for  punishments,  when  the  offers  and  promises  are 
made  to  us  in  such  large  and  unlimited  expressions. 

Thus  we  lay  our  foundation  in  this  matter,  which  does  very 
fully  overthrow  theirs.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  God  does 
in  this  world  punish  good  men  for  those  sins,  which  yet  are 
forgiven  them  through  Christ,  according  to  those  words  in  the 
Psalm,  ^Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgavest  them,  though  thou  Pd.zcix.8. 
tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions  :^  but  this  is  a  considera- 
tion quite  of  another  nature.  God,  in  the  government  of  this 
world,  thinks  fit,  by  his  Providence,  sometimes  to  interpose 
in  visible  blessings,  as  well  as  judgments,  to  shew  how  he 
protects  and  favours  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad ;  and 
that  the  bad  actions  of  good  men  are  odious  to  him,  even 
though  he  has  received  their  persons  into  his  favour.  He  has 
also  in  the  gospel  plainly  excepted  the  government  of  this 
world,  and  the  secret  methods  of  his  Providence,  out  of  the 
mercy  that  he  has  promised,  by  the  warnings  that  are  given 
to  all  Christians  to  prepare  for  crosses  and  factions  in  this 
life.  He  has  made  faith  and  patience  in  adversities  a  main 
condition  of  this  new  covenant;  he  has  declared,  that  these 
are  not  the  punishments  of  an  angry  God,  but  the  chastise- 
ments of  a  kind  and  merciful  Father,  who  desi^s  by  them 
both  to  shew  to  the  world  the  impartiality  of  his  justice  in 
punishing  some  crying  sins  in  a  very  signal  manner,  and  to 
give  good  men  deep  impressions  of  their  odiousness,  to  oblige 
them  to  a  severer  repentance  for  them,  and  to  a  greater  watch- 
fulness against  them ;  as  also  to  give  the  world  such  examples 
of  resignation  and  patience  under  them,  that  they  may  edify 
others  by  that,  as  much  as  by  their  sins  they  may  have  offended 
them.  So  that,  upon  all  these  accotmts,  it  seems  abundantly 
clear,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  temporsu 
punishments  of  good  men  for  their  sins  in  this  world,  to  a 
reserve  of  others  in  another  state.  The  one  are  clearly  men- 
tioned and  reserved  in  the  offers  of  mercy  that  are  made 
in  the  gospel,  whereas  the  others  are  not.  This  being  the 
most  plausible  thing  that  they  say  for  this  distinction  of  those 
twofold  punishments,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it. 

As  for  those  words  of  Christ^s,  'ye  shall  not  come  out  till  Mat.T.26. 
ye  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing ;'  from  which  they  would 
mfer,  that  there  is  a  state  in  which,  after  we  shall  be  cast  into 
prison,  we  are  paying  off  our  debts :  this,  if  an  argument  at 
all,  will  prove  too  much ;  that  in  hell  the  damned  are  clearing 
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ART  scores ;  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered  when  all  is  paid  off. 
^x^^'  For  hj  prison  there,  that  only  can  be  meant,  as  appears  by  the 
"  whole  contexture  of  the  discourse,  and  by  other  parables  of 
the  like  nature.  It  is  a  figure  taken  ftt>m  a  man  imprisoned 
for  a  great  debt ;  and  the  continuance  of  it,  till  the  last  far- 
thing is  paid,  does  imply  their  perpetual  oontinuanoe  in  that 
state,  since  the  debt  is  too  great  to  oe  ever  paid  off.  From  a 
phrase  in  a  parable,  no  consequence  is  to  be  drawn,  l)eyond 
that  which  is  the  true  scope  of  the  parable,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular is  only  intended  by  our  Saviour,  to  shew  the  severe 
punishment  of  those  who  hate  implacably,  which  is  a  sin  that 
does  certainly  deserve  hell,  and  not  purj^fttory. 

Our  Saviour's  words  concerning  the  sin  against  ^the  Holy 

Malt  vii.    Ghost,'  that  ^  it  is  neither  forgiven  in  dus  life,  nor  in  that 

32.  which  is  to  come,'  is  also  uiged  to  prove,  that  some  sins  are 

mrdoned  in  the  next  life,  which  are  not  pardoned  in  this. 
But  still  this  will  seem  a  stronger  argument  against  die  eter- 
nity of  hell-torments,  than  for  purgatory ;  and  will  rather  im* 
port,  that  the  damned  may  at  last  be  pardoned  their  sins,  since 
these  are  the  only  persons  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned  in  this 
world ;  for  of  those  who  are  iustified,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
their  sins  are  not  forgiven  them,  and  such  only  go  to  purga- 
tory :  therefore,  either  this  is  only  a  general  way  of  meaking, 
to  exclude  all  hopes  of  pardon,  and  to  imply  that  God's  judg- 
ments will  pursue  such  blasphemers,  both  in  this  life,  and  in 
the  next;  or,  if  we  will  understand  them  more  critiGBlly,  by 
this  UfCf  or  this  age^  and  the  nexty  according  to  a  oommon 
opinion  and  phrase  of  the  Jews,  which  is  founded  on  the  pro- 
pnedes,  are  to  be  understood  the  dispensation  of  the  Law,  and 
the  dispensation  of  the  Messias ;  the  age  to  come  being  a  com- 
mon phrase  for  the  times  of  the  Messias ;  according  to  those 

Heb.  ii.  5.  words  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  ^  He  hath  not  put  in 
subjection  to  angels  the  world  to  come.'  By  the  Mosaical 
law,  sacrifices  were  only  received,  and  by  consequence  pardon 
was  offered  for  sins  of  a  less  heinous  nature ;  out  those  that 
were  more  heinous  were  to  be  punished  by  death,  or  by  cut- 
ting  off  without  mercy ;  whereas  a  fiill  promise  of  the  piundon 
of  all  sins  is  offered  in  the  gospel :  so  that  the  meaning  of 
these  words  of  Christ's  is,  that  such  a  blasphemy  was  a  sin 
not  only  beyond  the  pardon  offered  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
whidi  was  the  age  that  then  was ;  but  that  it  was  a  sin  beyond 
that  pardon  which  was  to  be  offered  by  the  Messias  in  the  age 
to  come,  that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  was  then  at 
hand.  But  these  words  can  by  no  means  be  urged  to  prove 
this  distinction  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment ;  diere- 

J?^**"^*  fore  we  must  conclude,  that  since  'repentance  and  remission 
of  sins '  are  joined  together  in  the  first  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  since  life,  peace,  and  salvation,  are  promised 
to  such  as  believe,  that  all  this  is  to  be  understood  simply  and 
plainly,  without  any  other  limitation  or  exception  than  tfatt 
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which  is  eitjirened,  which  is  only  of  such  chastisements  as   ^^.T- 
God  thinks  fit  to  eieroise  good  men  with  in  this  life.  ^^  * 

In  the  next  place,  we  shall  consider  what  reason  we  have 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatc»y ;  as  we  have  already  seen 
how  weak  the  foundation  is  upon  which  it  is  built*  The 
scripture  speaks  to  us  of  two  states  after  this  life,  of  happi- 
ness, and  misery;  and  as  it  divides  all  mankind  into  good 
and  bad,  into  those  that  do  good  and  those  that  do  evil,  into 
believers  and  unbelievers,  righteous  and  sinners ;  so  it  pro- 
poses alwa3rs  the  end  of  die  one  to  be  everlasting  happiness 
and  tiie  end  of  the  other  to  be  everlasting  punishment,  with- 
out the  least  hint  of  any  middle  state  after  death.  So  that  it 
is  very  plain  there  is  nothing  said  in  scripture  of  men  too 
good  to  be  damned,  but  not  so  good  as  to  be  immediately 
saved.  Now,  if  there  had  been  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  suffered 
after  death,  and  that  there  were  many  very  effectual  ways  to 
prevent  and  avcHd^  or  at  least  to  shorten  those  sufferings; 
and  if  the  apostles  knew  this,  and  yet  said  not  a  word  of  it, 
neither  in  their  first  sermons  nor  in  their  Episties;  here  was  a 
great  treachery  in  the  discharge  of  their  function,  and  tiiat  to 
tiie  souk  of  men,  not  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  nor  to 
direct  them' to  die  proper  methods  of  avoiding  it ;  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  to  speak  and  write  to  them,  just  as  we  can  suppose 
impostors  would  have  done,  to  terrify  those  who  would  not 
receive  tiieir  gospel,  with  eternal  damnation,  but  not  to  say  a 
word  to  those  who  received  it,  of  their  danger,  in  case  they 
lived  not  up  to  that  exactness  that  their  religion  required,  and 
yet  upon  the  main  adhered  to  it  and  followed  it.  This  is  a 
method  that  does  not  agree  with  common  honesty,  not  to  say 
inspiration.  A  feir  way  of  proceeding,  is  to  make  men  sen- 
sible of  dangers  of  all  sorts,  and  to  shew  tiiem  how  to  avoid 
them ;  the  apostles  told  their  converts,  that  ^  through  much  Acts  ziv. 
tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'  tiiey  ^' 
assured  them,  tiiat  'their  present  sufferings  were  not  wortiiy  ^q"^'  ^'"' 
to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that  was  to  be  revealed;'  and  that  2  Cor.  iv. 
'  those  light  afflictions,  which  are  for  a  moment,  wrought  for  ^^- 
them  a  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.^  Here,  if 
they  knew  any  thing  of  purgatory,  a  powerful  consideration 
was  passed  over  in  silence,  that  by  these  afflictions  they 
should  be  delivered  from  those  torments. 

This  argument  goes  further  than  mere  silence ;  though  that 
is  very  strong.    Tlte  scriptures  speak  always  as  if  the  one  did 
immediately  follow  the  other;  and  tiiat  the  saints,  or  true 
Christians,  pass  from  the  miseries  of  this  state  to  the  glories 
of  the  next.    So  does  our  Saviour  represent  the  matter  in  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  glutton ;  whose  souk  were 
presently  carried  to  their  different  abodes ;  the  one  ^^  be  .  .     ^^ 
eonrfcrted,  as  the  other  was  tormenied.     He  promised  also  to  25. 
the  repenting  tiiief, '  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  Luke  xxUi. 
St,  Pbul  comforts  himself,  in  the  apprehension  of  his  dissolu-  ^- 
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ART    tion  that  was  approaching^  with  the  prospect  of  the  ^ crown  of 
XXII.    righteousness  that  should  be  given  him'  after  death ;  and  so 
2jua  iv  h®  states  these  two  as  certain  consequents  one  of  anotlier^  ^  to 
8.  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  to  be  absent  from  the 

PbiK  i.23.  f)Q(iy^  and  present  with  the  Lord:*  and  he  makes  it  appear 
2  Cor.  V.  6,  ^Y^^^  j^  ,^^^  ^^  peculiar  privilege  that  he  promised  to  himself^ 
but  that  which  all  Christians  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for  he 
V.  1, 2.       says  in  general,  this  '  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  btdlding  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/     In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  patriarchs  under  the  old  dispen- 
H«b.Ki.io.  sation   are    represented    as    ^looking  for  that  city    whose 
builder  and  founder  is  God :'  though  in  that  state  the  mani- 
festations of  another  life  were  more  imperfect  than  in  this ;  in 
which  'life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light;*  they  being 
veiled  and  darkened  in  that  state.  And  finally,  St.  John  heard 
Rev.  XIV.  ^  voice  commanding  him  to  write, '  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord  (that  is,  being  true  Christians)  from  hence- 
forth (or  immediately) :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them/  From 
the  solemnity  with  which  these  words  are  delivered,  they  carry 
in  them  an  evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  whole  matter. 
So  that  we  must  have  very  hard  thoughts  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  very  much  disparage 
their  credit,  not  to  say  their  inspiration,  if  we  can  imagine  that 
there  are  scenes  of  suffering,  and  those  very  dismal  ones,  to 
be  gone  through,  of  which  they  gave  the  world  no  sort  of  no- 
tice ;  but  spoke  in  the  same  style  that  we  do,  who  believe  no 
such  dismal  interval  between  the  death  of  good  men  and  their 
I  I'P-        final  blessedness.    The  scriptures  do  indeed  speak  of  a  full 
v«r!  8.       reward  and  of  different  degrees  of  glory, '  as  one  star  exceeds 
1  Cor.  IV.  another.'    They  do  also  represent  the  day  of  judgment  upon 
**•  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  that  which  gives  the  full  and 

entire  possession  of  blessedness;  so  that  from  hence  some 
have  thought,  upon  very  probable  grounds,  that  the  blessed, 
though  admitted  to  happiness  immediately  upon  their  death, 
yet  were  not  so  completely  happy  as  they  shall  be  after  the 
resurrection :  and  in  this  there  arose  a  diversity  of  opinions, 
which  is  very  natural  to  all  who  will  go  and  form  systems  out 
of  some  general  hints.  Some  thought  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  were  at  rest,  and  in  a  good  measure  happy,  but  that  they 
did  not  see  God  before  the  resurrection.  Others  thought  that 
Christ  was  to  come  down  and  reign  visibly  upon  earth  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  saints 
were  to  rise  and  to  reign  with  him,  some  sooner  and  some 
later.  Some  thought  that  the  last  conflagration  was  so  to 
affect  all,  that  every  one  was  to  pass  through  it,  and  that  it 
was  to  give  the  last  and  highest  purification  to  those  bodies 
that  were  then  to  be  glorified ;  but  that  the  better  Christians 
that  any  had  been,  they  should  feel  the  less  of  the  pain  of  that 
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last  fire.    These  opinions  were  very  early  entertained  in  the    A  i?  '^, 
church :  an  itch  of  intruding  too  far  into  things  which  men  did     -^  -^  ^  '• 
not  thoroughly  understand^  concerning  angels^  began  to  dis- 
turb  the  churcli  even  in  the  days  of  the  a]X)stles :  which  made 
St.  Paul  charge  the  Colo^sians  to  beware  of  vain  philosophy.  Col.  ii.  8, 
Plato  thought  there  was  a  middle  sort  of  men,  who  though  iS- 
they  had  sinned,  yet  had  repented  of  it,  and  were  in  a  curable 
condition,  and  tliat  they  went  down  for  some  time  into  hell, 
to  be  purged  and  absolved  by  grievous  tormants.     The  Jews 
had  also  a  conceit,  that  the  souls  of  some  men  continued  for 
a  year,  going  up  and  down  in  a  state  of  purgation.     From 
these   opinions  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in  describing  the 
degrees  of  the  next  state  began  pretty  early  to  enter  into  the 
church. 

As  for  that  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  fictions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  setting  forth  the  complaints  of  souls  de- 
parted, for  their  not  being  relieved  by  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
though  these  perhaps  are  the  true  sources  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  of  redeeming  souls  out  of  it,  yet  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  in  them,  as  in  what  is  represented  to  us  by 
the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  concerning 
the  sacrifice  that  was  oifered  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  for  those, 
about  whom,  after  they  were  killed,  they  found  such  things 
as  shewed  that  they  had  defiled  themselves  with  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathens.   All  this  is  of  less  authority  with  us,  who  do 
not  acknowledge  that  book  to  be  canonical :    according  to 
what  was  set  out  in  its  proper  place.     And  although  we  set  a 
due  value  upon  some  of  the  apocryphal  books,  yet  others  are 
of  a  lower  character.     The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  very 
grave  history,  writ  with  much  exactness  and  a  true  judgment ; 
but  the  second  is  the  work  of  a  mean  writer :  he  was  an 
abridger  of  a  larger  work ;  and  as  he  has  the  modesty  to  ask 
his  readers  pardon  for  his  defects,  so  it  is  very  plain  to  every 
one  that  reads  him,  that  he  needs  often  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance.    So  that  this  book  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  pieces  of 
the  Apocrypha ;  and  there  are  very  probable  reasons  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  that  relation,  concerning  those  who  were 
thus  prayed  for.     But  because  diat  would  occasion  too  long  a 
digression,  we  are  to  make  a  difference  between  the  story  that 
he  relates,  and  the  author's  own  reflections  upon  it ;  for  as  we 
ought  not  to  make  any  great  account  of  his  reflections,  these 
being  only  his  private  thoughts,  who  might  probably  have  im- 
bibed some  of  the  principles  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  some 
of  the  Jews  had  done,  or  he  might  have  believed  that  notion 
which  is  now  very  generally  received  by  the  Jews,  that  every 
Jew  shall  have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  but  tiiat  such  as 
have  lived  ill  must  be  purged  before  they  arrive  at  it.     It  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  consider  what  Judas  Maccabeus  2  Mace  ab. 
did ;  which  even  by  that  relation  seems  to  be  no  more  than  zii.  40 
this,  that  he  finding  some  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of 
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ART.  the  Jaranites,  about  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed^  con- 
^^'*^^^-  eluded  that  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  death:  and  upon 
this  he  and  all  his  men  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  and  be- 
sought God  that  the  sin  might  be  wholly  put  out  of  remem- 
brance :  he  exhorted  his  people  to  keep  themselves,  by  that 
example,  from  the  like  sin ;  and  he  made  a  collection  of  a  sum 
of  money,  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin-offering  be- 
fore the  Lord.  So  far  the  matter  agrees  weU  enough  with  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  had  appeared  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
Joshua  vti.  how  much  guilt  the  sin  of  Achan,  though  but  one  person,  had 
brought  upon  the  whole  congregation ;  and  their  law  had  upon 
another  occasion  prescribed  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  expiate  blood  that  was  shed,  when  the  murderer 
could  not  be  discovered :  that  so  the  judgments  of  God  might 
not  come  upon  them,  by  reason  of  the  cry  of  that  blood. 
And  by  a  parity  of  reason,  Judas  might  have  offered  such  an 
offering  to  free  himself  and  his  men  from  the  guilt  which  the 
idolatry  of  a  few  might  have  brought  upon  greater  numbers ; 
such  a  sacrifice  as  this  might,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
law,  have  been  offered :  but  to  offer  a  nn-^ffering  for  the  dead^ 
was  a  new  thing  without  ground,  or  any  intimation  of  any 
thing  like  it  in  their  law.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that,  if  the  story  is  true,  Judas  offered  this  sin-offering  for  the 
living,  and  not  for  the  dead.  If  they  had  been  alive  then,  by 
their  law  no  sin-offering  could  have  oeen  made  for  them :  for 
idolatry  was  to  be  punished  by  cutting  off^  and  not  to  be  ex- 
piated by  sacrifice :  what  then  coidd  not  have  been  done  for 
them  if  alive,  could  much  less  be  done  for  them  after  their 
death.  So  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Judas  offered  this 
sacrifice  only  for  the  living :  and  we  are  not  much  concerned 
in  the  opinion  which  so  slight  a  writer,  as  the  author  of  that 
book,  had  concerning  it.  But  whatever  might  be  his  opinion, 
it  was  far  from  that  of  the  Roman  church.  By  this  instance 
of  the  Maccabees,  men  who  died  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  and 
that  of  the  highest  nature,  had  sacrifices  offered  for  them: 
whereas,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hell, 
and  not  purgatory,  is  to  be  the  portion  of  all  such :  so  this 
will  prove  too  much,  if  any  thing  at  all,  that  sacrifices  are  to 
be  offered  for  the  damned.  The  design  of  Judas's  sending  to 
make  an  offering  for  them,  as  that  writer  states  it,  was,  that 
their  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  they  might  have  a  happy 
resurrection.  Here  is  nothing  of  redeeming  them  out  of  mi- 
sery, or  of  shortening  or  alleviating  their  torments :  so  that 
the  author  of  that  book  seems  to  have  been  possessed  wilh 
that  opinion,  received  commonly  among  the  Jews,  that  no  Jew 
could  finally  perish ;  as  we  find  St.  Jerome  expressing  himself 
with  the  like  partisdity  for  all  Christians.  But  whatever  the 
author's  opinion  was,  as  that  book  is  of  no  authority,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Judas's  design  in  that  j»t)lation  Mas 
misunderstood  by  the  historian ;  and  we  are  frtire  that  eve  i 
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hift  sense  of  it  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  church  of   art. 
Rome.  ^xt^- 

A  piissage  iii  the  New  Testament  is  brought  as  a  full  proof  YcoZ 
of  the  fire  of  purgatory.  When  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  io~i6. 
Corinthians  is  reflecting  on  the  divisions  that  were  among 
them^  and  on  that- diversity  of  teachers  that  formed  men  into 
different  principles  and  parties^  he  compares  them  to  different 
builders.  Some  raised  upon  a  rpck  an  edifice  like  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem^  oi  gold  and  silver,  and  noble  slones,  called  pre- 
ciousstofies;  whereas  others  upon  the  same  rock  raised  a  mean 
hovel  of  woody  hay,  and  stubble;  of  both  he  says,  ^  every  man^s 
work  shall  be  made  manifest.  For  the  day  shall  reveal  it; 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fijre ;  for  the  nre  shall  try  every 
man^s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.'  And  he  adds,  *  If  any  man's 
work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  reward;  and  if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt, 
he  shall  suffer  loss;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet 
so  as  by  fire.'  From  the  first  view  of  these  words  it 
will  not  be  thought  strange  if  some  of  the  ancients,  who 
were  too  apt  to  expound  places  of  scripture  according  to  their 
first  appearance,  might  fancy,  that  at  the  last  day  all  were 
to  pass  through  a  great  fire ;  and  to  suffer  more  or  less  in  it : 
but  it  is  visible  that  that  opinion  is  far  enough  from  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  These  words  relate  to  a  fire  that  was  soon 
to  appear,  and  that  was  to  try  every  man's  work.  It  was  to 
be  revealed,  and  in  it  every  man's  work  was  to  be  made  mani- 
fest. So  this  can  have  no  relation  to  a  secret  purgatory  fire.'*^ 
The  meaning  of  it  can  be  no  other,  but  that  whereas  some  with 
the  apostles  were  building  up  the  church,  not  only  upon  the 
foundation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  belief  of  his  doctrine,  but 
were  teaching  men  doctrines  and  rules  that  were  virtuous, 
good,  and  great ;  others  at  the  same  time  were  daubing  with  a 
profane  mixture,  both  of  Judaism  and  Gentilism,  joining  these 
with  some  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  a  day  would  soon 
appear,  which  probably  is  meant  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
persecution  that  was  soon  to  break  out;  in  that  day,  those 
who  had  true  notions,  generous  principles,  and  suitable  prac- 
tices, would  weather  that  storm :  whereas  others,  that  were  en- 
tangled with  weak  and  superstitious  conceits,  would  then  run 
a  great  risk,  though  their  firm  believing  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiaa  would  preserve  them :  yet  the  weakness  and  folly  of 

*  *  But  whetber  we  understand  these  words  of  that  day  (of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem) or  anj  other  day  of  judgment,  this  is  certain,  that  the  apostle  cannot  be 
here  sunpoted  |o  speak  of  tiie  Roman  purgatory  Jire ;  (1)  because  the  fire  the  apos- 
tie  speaks  of,  a#  Ongen  hath  noted,  is  not  wv^  uXsm  ntti  aMiirip,  mxxii  r0»ir^»yi»if, 
firt  properly,  hut  fiuta^oricaUy,  to  called,  as  appears  from  those  words,  h§  $hail 
OKOpe  at  by  fire.  (2)  jBecause  this  fire  is  to  try  every  man^t  work,  Paul  and  ApoUoiU, 
^  well  as  taeirs  who  built  on  the  foundation  hay  and  stubble ;  and  sure  they  will 
not  say  Paul  and  Apollos  went  to  purgatory.  (3)  This  fire  shall  try  everv  man's 
work,  if  vihai  sort  if  it :  now  purgatorr  fire  doth  not  try  every  man's  works,  but 
poaishes  them  for  them.*   K^ftiti3r«— [Ed.] 
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ART.  those  teachers  would  appear^  their  opinions  trtmld  involve 
^^'^*  them  in  such  danger^  that  their  escaping  would  be  difficult;  like 
one  that  gets  out  of  a  house  that  is  all  on  fire  round  about  him. 
So  that  these  words  cannot  possibly  belong  to  purgatory ;  but 
must  be  meant  of  some  signal  discrimination  that  was  to  be 
made^  in  some  very  dreadful  appearances  which  would  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false  apostles ;  and  that  could 
be  ho  other  but  either  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  or  in 
the  persecution  that  was  to  come  on  the  church ;  though  the 
first  is  the  more  probable. 

It  were  easy  to  pursue  this  argument  further,  and  to  shew, 
that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  it  is  now  in  the  Roman 
churchy  was  not  known  in  the  church  of  God  for  the  first  six 
hundred  years ;  that  then  it  began  to  be  doubtfully  received. 
But  in  an  ignorant  age,  visions,  legends,  and  bold  stories  pre- 
vailed much ;  yet  the  Greek  church  never  received  it.     Some 
of  the  fathers  speak  indeed  of  the  last  probatory  fire ;  but 
though  they  did  not  think  the  saints  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
summate blessedness,  enjoying  the  vision  of  God,  yet  they 
thought  they  were  in  a  state  of  ease  and  quiet,  and  that  in 
Aa^.  d«    heaven.     St.  Austin  speaks  in  this  whole  matter  very  doubt- 
L  2L  ?**'  ^^^^75  ^®  varies  often  firom  himself;  he  seems  sometimes  very 
18.  ad  22.  positive  only  for  two  states ;  at  other  times,  as  he  asserts  the 
fi7  *^fift '  ^'       *  probatory  fire,  so  he  seems  to  think  that  good  souls  might 
Ad  Dill.  '  suff^  some  grief  in  that  sequestered  state  before  the  last  cky, 
cid.  upon  the  account  of  some  of  their  past  sins,  and  that  by  de- 

quBit.      grees  they  might  arise  up  to  their  consummation.    All  these 
•*""*•       contests  were  proposed  very  doubtfully  before  Gregory  the 
Great's  days ;  and  even  then  some  doubts  seem  to  have  been 
made :  but  the  legends  were  so  copiously  played  upon  all  those 
doubts,  that  this  remnant  of  paganism  got  at  last  into  the 
western  churcE.     It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  opinions  for- 
merly mentioned,  which  began  to  appear  in  the  second  age, 
had  produced  in  the  third  the  practice  of  praying  for  the 
Cctf^Mi?*  ^^^ ^  ^^  which  we  find  such  full  evidence  in  Tertullian  and 
C.3.  dc  Ex-  ^^  Cjrprian's  writings,  that  the  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  de- 
hor, c.  13.  nied.    This  appears  also  in   all  the  ancient  liturgies :   and 
^ypj'        Epiphanius  charges  Aerius  with  this  of  rejecting  cdl  prayers 
Kpiph.'    '  ^^^  the  dead,  askmg,  why  were  they  prayed  for?  The  opinions 
ilaer.  75.   that  they  feU  into  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls,  in 
L  3.  D.  3.   the  interval  between  their  death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
gave  occasion  enough  for  prayer ;  they  thought  they  were  ca- 
j>able  of  making  a  progress,  and  of  having  an  early  resurrec- 
tion.   They  also  had  this  notion  among  them ;  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  above  all  our  prayers ; 
but  that  no  men,  not  excepting  the  apostles,  nor  the  blessed 
Virgin,  were  above  the  prayers  of  the  church.    They  thought 
this  was  an  act  of  church-communion,  that  we  were  to  hold 
Ecd  Hier  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  saints  in  heaven,  to  pray  for  them.  Thus  in  the 
cap.  7.     '  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  the  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Hierarchy,  and  in  the  Litomes  that  are  ascribed  to  St.  Basil  art. 
and  St.  tihrysostom^  they  oner  unto  God  these  prayers,  which  XXII. 
they  thought  their  reasonable  service,  for  those  who  were  at  ""^  ' 
rest  in  the  faith,  their  forefathers,  fathers,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles ;  preachers,  evangelists,  martyrs,  confessors,  re- 
ligious persons,  and  for  every  spirit  perfected  in  the  faith; 
especially  for  our  most  holy,  immaculate,  most  blessed  Lady> 
the  mother  of  God,  the  ever  Virgin  Mary.  Particular  in- 
stances might  also  be  given  of  this  out  of  St.  Cyprian,  St. 
Ambrose,  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Austin ;  who  in  that  famous  and  Aug.conf. 
much  cited  passage  concerning  his  mother,  Monica,  as  he  '*  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
speaks  nothing  of  any  temporal  pains  that  she  suffered,  so  he 
plainly  intimates  his  belief  that  ^od  had  done  all  that  he  de- 
sired. Thus  it  will  appear  to  those  who  have  examined  all 
the  passages  which  are  brought  out  of  the  fathers,  concerning 
their  prayers  for  the  dead,  that  they  believed  they  were  then  in 
heaven,  and  at  rest ;  and  by  consequence,  though  these  prayers 
for  the  dead  did  very  probably  give  the  chief  rise  to  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory ;  yet,  as  thev  then  made  them,  they  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  opmion.  Tertullian,  who  is  the  l>«  Cor. 
first  that  is  cited  for  them,  says,  we  make  oblations  for  the  ^'' 
dead,  and  we  do  it  for  that  second  nativity  of  theirs  fnaialitiaj 
once  a  year.  The  signification  of  the  word  naialiiia,  as  they 
used  it,  was  the  saintrs  day  of  death,  in  which  they  reckoned  he 
was  bom  a^in  to  heaven :  so,  though  they  iudged  them  there, 
vet  they  offered  up  prayers  for  them :  and  when  Epiphanius 
brings  in  Aerius  a^ng,  why  those  prayers  were  made  for  the 
dead  ?  though  it  had  been  very  natural,  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able, if  he  had  believed  purgatory,  to  have  answered,  that  it 
was  to  deliver  them  from  thence :  yet  he  makes  no  such  an- 
swer, but  only  asserts,  that  it  haa  been  the  practice  of  the 
church  so  to  do.  The  Greek  church  retains  that  custom, 
though  she  has  never  admitted  of  purgatory.  Here  then  an 
objection  may  be  made  to  our  constitution,  that  in  this  of 
praying  for  the  dead  we  have  departed  from  the  practice  of 
the  ancients :  we  do  not  deny  it,  both  the  church  of  Rome 
and  we  in  another  practice,  of  equal  antiquity,  of  giving  the 
eucharist  to  infants,  have  made  changes,  and  let  that  custom 
fall.  The  curiosities  in  the  second  century  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  those  prayers  in  the  third ;  and  they  gave  the  rise  to 
many  other  duorders  in  the  following  centuries.  Since,  there- 
fore, God  has  commanded  us,  while  we  are  on  earth,  to  pray 
for  one  another,  and  has  made  that  a  main  act  of  our  charity 
and  church-communion,  but  has  nowhere  directed  us  to  pray 
for  those  that  have  finished  their  course ;  and  since  the  only 
pretence  that  is  brought  from  scripture,  of  St.  Paul's  praying, 
that '  Onesiphorus  might  find  mercy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  2  Tim.  i. 
cannot  be  wrought  up  into  an  argument,  for  it  cannot  be  I8. 
proved  that  he  was  then  dead ;  and  since  the  fathers  reckon 
this  of  praying  for  the  dead  only  as  one  of  their  customs,  for 
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ART.  which  they  vouch  no  other  warrant  .but  practice ;  9mce^  also^ 
^^i^*  this  has  been  grossly  abused^  and  has  )>een  applied  to  aup* 
port  a  doctrine  totally  different  from  theirs;  we  think  that  we 
have  as  good  a  plea  for  not  following  them  in  thia^  as  we  have 
for  not  giving  infants  the  sacrament^  and  therefore  we  think 
it  no  imputation  on  our  churchy  that  we  do  not  in  this  follow 
a  grounaless  and  a  much  abused  precedent^  though  set  us  in 
ages  which  we  highly  reverence. 

The  greatest  corruption  of  this  whole  matter  comes  in  the 
last  place  to  be  considered ;  which  is^  the  methods  proposed 
for  redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory.  If  this  doctrine  had 
rested  in  a  speculation^  we  must  still  have  considered  it  as  de- 
rogatory to  the  death  of  Christy  and  the  truth  of  the  gospel : 
but  it  raises  oiu*  zeal  a  little  more^  when  we  consider  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it ;  and  that  fears  and  terrors  being  by  this 
means  infused  into  men's  minds^  new  methods  were  proposed 
to  free  them  from  these.  The  chief  of  which  was  the  saying 
o{  masses  for  departed  souls.  It  was  pretended^  that  this  being 
the  highest  act  of  the  communion  of  Christians^  and  the  most 
sublime  piece  of  worship,  therefore  God  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  frequent  repetition  of  it,  with  the  prayers  that  accom* 
panied  it,  and  with  those  that  made  provisions  for  men  who 
should  be  constantly  employed  in  it,  that  this  was  a  most  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  Goa.  Upon  this  followed  all  those  vast 
endo\vments  for  saying  masses  for  departed  souls ;  though  in 
the  institution  of  that  sacrament,  and  in  all  that  is  spoken  of 
it  in  the  scripture,  there  is  not  an  hint  given  of  this.  Sacra- 
ments are  positive  precepts,  which  are  to  be  measured  only  by 
the  institution,  in  which  there  is  not  room  left  for  us  to  carry 
them  further.  We  are  ^to  take,  eat  and  drink,  and  thereby 
shew  forth  the  Lord^s  death  till  his  second  coming :'  all  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  applying  this  to  others  who  are  ^one  off 
the  sta^e ;  therefore  if  we  can  have  any  just  notions  either  of 
superstition,  or  of  wiU-worship,  they  are  applicable  here.  Men 
will  fancy  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  an  action,  which  we  are 
sure  it  has  not  of  itself,  and  we  cannot  find  that  God  has  put 
in  it ;  and  yet  they,  without  any  authority  from  God,  do  set 
up  a  new  piece  of  worship,  and  imagine  that  God  will  be 
pleased  with  them  in  every  thing  they  do  or  ask,  only  because 
thejr  are  perverting  this  piece  of  lyorship,  clearly  contrary  to 
the  institution,  to  be  a  solitary  mass.  In  the  primitive  church, 
where  all  the  service  of  the  whole  assembly  ended  in  a  com- 
munion, there  was  a  roll  read,  in  which  the  names  of  the  more 
eminent  saints  of  the  catholic  church,  and  of  the  holy  bishops, 
martvrs,  or  confessors  of  every  particular  church,  were  regis- 
tered. This  was  an  honourable  remembrance  that  was  l^pt 
up  of  such  as  had  died  in  the  Lord.  When  the  soundness  of 
any  person's  faith  was  brought  in  suspicion,  his  name  was  not 
read  till  that  point  was  cleared,  and  then  either  his  name  con- 
tinued to  be  read,  or  it  was  quite  dashed  out.    This  was 
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thought  an  honour  due  to  the  memory  of  tihose  who  had  died    A  R  T. 
in  the  faith :  and  in  St  Cyprian's  time,  in  the  infancy  of  this    ^^"' 
practice,  we  see  he  counted  the  leaving  a  man's  name  out  as  a  Cypr. 
thing  that  only  left  a  blot  upon  him,  but  not  as  a  thing  of  any  ^'- J' 
consequence  to  his  soul ;  for  when  a  priest  had  died,  who  had  yw^u 
by  his  last  will  named  another  priest  the  tutor  (or  guardian)  of  Ozon/ 
his  children,  this  seemed  to  him  a  thing  of  such  ill  example, 
to  put  those  secular  cares  upon  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  that 
he  appointed  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  read  in  the 
daily  sacrifice:  which  plainly  shews,  unless  we  will  tax  St. 
Cyprian  with  a  very  imreasonable  cruelty,  that  he  considered 
that  only  as  a  small  censure  laid  on  his  memory,  but  not  as  a 
prejudice  to  his  soul.    This  gives  us  a  very  plain  view  of  the 
sense  that  he  had  of  this  matter.    After  this  roll  was  read, 
then  the  general  prayer  followed,  as  was  formerly  acknow- 
ledged, for  all  their  souls ;  and  so  they  went*  on  in  the  com- 
munion service.    This  has  no  relation  to  a  mass  said  by  a 
single  priest  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  purgatory. 

Here,  without  going  far  in  tragical  expressions,  we  cannot 
hold  saying  what  our  Saviour  said  upon  another  occasion,  Mark  zi. 
*  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  ^^• 
of  thieves.'  A  trade  was  set  up  on  this  foundation.  The 
world  was  made  to  believe,  that  by  virtue  of  so  many  masses, 
which  were  to  be  purchased  by  great  endowments,  souls  were 
redeemed  out  of  purgatory ;  and  scenes  of  visions  and  appa- 
ritions, sometimes  of  the  tormented,  and  sometimes  of  the 
delivered  souls,  were  published  in  all  places :  which  had  so 
wonderful  an  effect,  that  in  two  or  three  centuries  endow- 
ments increased  to  so  vast  a  degree,  that  if  the  scandals  of  the 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  on  the 
other,  had  not  restrained  the  profiiseness  that  the  world  was 
wrought  up  to  upon  this  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how 
£eur  this  might  have  gone ;  perhaps  to  an  entire  subjecting  of 
the  temporalty  to  me  spiritualty.  The  practices  by  which 
this  was  managed,  and  the  effects  that  followed  on  it,  we  can 
call  by  no  other  name  than  downright  impostures;  worse  than 
the  making  or  vending  false  coin :  when  the  world  was  drawn 
in  by  such  arts  to  plain  bargains,  to  redeem  their  own  souls, 
and  the  souls  of  tiieir  ancestors  and  posterity,  so  many  masses 
were  to  be  said,  and  forfeitures  were  to  follow  upon  their  not 
being  said :  thus  the  masses  were  really  the  price  of  the  lands. 
An  endowment  to  a  religious  use,  though  mixed  with  error 
or  superstition  in  the  rules  of  it,  ought  to  be  held  sacred, 
according  to  the  decision  given  concerning  the  censers  of 
those  that  were  in  the  rebelhon  of  Corah:  so  that  we  do  not  Nanib.iTL 
excuse  the  violation  of  such  lErom  sacrilege ;  yet  we  cannot  * 
think  so  of  endowments,  where  the  only  consideration  was  a 
false  opinion  first  of  purgatory,  and  then  of  redemption  out 
of  it  by  masses;  this  being  expressed  in  the  very  deeds 
themselves.     By  the  same  reasons,  by  which  private  persons 
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A  R  T.  ft'-e  obliged  to  restore  what  tihey  have  drawn  from  others  by 
^^^^-  base  practices,  by  false  deeds^  or  counterfeit  coin ;  bodies  are 
also  bound  to  restore  what  they  have  got  into  their  hands  by 
such  fraudulent  practices ;  so  that  the  states  and  princes  of 
Christendom  were  at  full  liberty  upon  the  discovery  of  these 
impostures,  to  void  all  the  endowments  that  had  followed 
upon  them ;  and  either  to  apply  them  to  better  uses,  or  to 
restore  them  to  the  families  from  which  they  had  been  drawn, 
if  that  had  been  practicable,  or  to  convert  them  to  any  other 
use.  This  was  a  crying  abuse,  which  those  who  have  ob- 
served the  progress  that  this  matter  made  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  cannot  reflect  on  without  both  amaze- 
ment and  indignation.  We  are  sensible  enough  that  there  are 
many  political  reasons  and  arguments  for  keeping  up  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  We 
ought  not  to  lie  even  for  God,  much  less  for  ourselves,  or  for 
any  other  pretended  ends  of  keeping  the  world  in  awe  and 
order :  therefore  all  the  advantages  that  are  said  to  arise  out 
of  this,  and  all  the  mischief  that  may  be  thought  to  follow  on 
the  rejecting  of  it,  ought  not  to  make  us  presume  to  carry  on 
the  ends  of  religion  by  unlawful  methods.  This  were  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Devil  to  do  the  work  of  God ;  if  the 
just  apprehensions  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  guilt  of  sin, 
together  with  the  fear  of  everlasting  burnings,  will  not  reform 
the  world,  nor  restrain  sinners,  we  must  leave  this  matter  to 
the  wise  and  unsearchable  judgments  of  God. 

The  next  particular  in  this  Article  is  the  condemning  the 
Romish  doctrine  concerning  pardons:  that  is  founded  on  the 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  punishment  of 
sin ;  and  the  pardon  is  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which  is 
believed  to  be  done  by  a  power  lodged  singly  in  the  pope,  de- 
rived from  those  words,  'Feed  my  dieep,'  and  'To  tnee  will  I 
give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  This  may  be  by 
him  deriyed,  as  they  teach,  not  only  to  bishops  and  priests, 
but  to  the  inferior  orders,  to  be  dispensed  by  them ;  and  it 
excuses  from  penance,  unless  he  who  purchases  it  thinks  fit 
to  use  his  penance  in  a  medicinal  way,  as  a  preservative 
against  sin.     So  the  virtue  of  indulgences*  is  the  applying 

*  The  system  of  indulgences  had  its  foundation  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  many  of  those  who  had  apostatized  under  the  persecution  of  Decius  were 
anxious  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  courch,  '  without  submitting 
to  that  painful  course  of  penitential  discipline,  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  indis- 
pensably required.  The  bishops  were  divided  upon  this  matter :  some  were  for 
shewing  the  desired  indulgence,  while  others  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  In 
Egypt  and  Africa,  many,  in  cnrder  to  obtain  more  speedily  the  pardon  of  their 
apostacy,  interested  the  martyn  in  their  behalf,  and  reoeired  from  them  letters  of 
reconciliation  and  peace,  i.  e.  a  formal  act,  by  which  they  (the  martyrs)  declared 
in  their  last  moments,  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  worthy  of  their  communion, 
and  desired,  of  consequence,  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  place  among  the 
brethren. ' — Mctheim, 

The  subsequent  scandalous  abuse  of  this  practice,  and  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
indulgences  which  called  forth  the  teal  of  Martin  Luther,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  further  remarks. — [Ed.] 
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the  treasure  of  the  church  upon  such  terms  as  popes  shall  ^^,'{'- 
think  fit  to  prescribe,  in  order  to  the  redeeming  souls  from  ^  ' 
purgatory^  and  from  all  other  temporal  punishments,  and  that 
for  such  a  number  of  years  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  bulls; 
some  of  which  have  gone  to  thousands  of  years ;  one  I  have 
seen  to  ten  hundred  thousand :  and  as  these  indulgences  are 
sometimes  granted  by  special  tickets,  like  tallies  struck  on 
that  treasure;  so  sometimes  they  are  affixed  to  particular 
churches  and  altars,  to  particular  times,  or  days,  chiefly  to  the 
year  of  jubilee ;  they  are  also  affixed  to  such  things  as  may 
be  carried  about,  to  Agnus  DeVsy  to  medals,  to  rosaries  and 
scapularies ;  they  are  also  affixed  to  some  prayers,  the  devout 
saying  of  them  being  a  mean  to  procure  great  indulgences. 
The  granting  these  is  left  to  the  pope's  discretion,  who  ought 
to  distribute  them  as  he  thinks  may  tend  most  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  church ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
too  profuse,  much  less  to  be  too  scanty,  in  dispensing  them. 

This  has  been  the  received  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  since  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  council 
of  Trent*  in  a  hurry,  in  its  last  session,  did  in  very  general 
words  approve  of  the  practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter, 
and  decreed  that  indulgences  shotdd  be  continued ;  only  they 
restrained  some  abuses,  in  particular  that  of  selling  them; 
yet  even  those  restraints  were  wholly  referred  to  the  popes 
themselves :  so  that  this  crying  abuse,  the  scandal  of  which 
had  occasioned  the  first  beginnings  and  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, was  upon  the  matter  established ;  and  the  correcting 
the  excesses  in  it  was  trusted  to  those  who  had  been  the  au- 
thors of  them,  and  the  chief  gainers  by  them.  This  point  of 
their  doctrine  is  more  fully  opened  than  might  perhaps  seem 
necessary,  if  it  were  not  that  a  great  part  of  the  confutation  of 
some  doctrines  is  the  exposing  of  them.  For  though  in  ages 
and  places  of  ignorance  these  things  have  been,  and  still  are> 

*  '  Deeretum  de  Indulgentiis, 

*  Com  potestas  eonferendi  indulgentias  a  Chrigto  ecclesiiB  concessa  sit ;  atque 
bi]|jiismodi  potentate,  divinitus  sibi  tradita,  antiquissimis  etiam  temporibus  ilia  usa 
fuerit :  sacrosancta  synodus  indulgentiarum  usum,  Christiano  populo  maxime  salu- 
tarem,  et  sacromm  concilionim  auctoritate  probatam,  in  ecdesia  retinendum  esse 
docet  et  pnecipit ;  eosque  anathemate  damnat,  qui  aut  inutiles  esse  asserunt,  vel 
eas  concedendi  in  ecclesia  potestatem  esse  neeant :  in  his  tamen  concedendis  mo- 
derationem,  juxta  veterem  et  probatam  in  ecclesia  consuetudinem,  adhiberi  cupit ; 
ne  nimia  facilitate  ecclesiastica  disciplina  enervetur.  Abusna  vero,  qui  in  his  ir- 
repserunt,  et  qaomm  occasione  insigne  hoc  indulgentiarum  nomen  ab  hereticis 
blasphematur,  emendatos  et  correctos  cupiens,  pnesenti  decreto  ffeneraliter  statuit 
pniTos  qusstua  omnes  pro  his  consequendis,  unde  plurima  in  Christiano  populo 
abosunm  causa  fiuxit,  omnino  abolendos  esse.  CsBteroa  vero,  qui  ex  supentitione, 
icrnorantia,  irreverentia,  ant  aliunde  qnomodocnmque  provenerunt,  cum  ob  multi- 
plices  locorum  et  provinciarum,  apud  quas  hi  committuntur,  oorruptelas  commode 
nequeant  specialiter  prohiberi ;  mandat  omnibus  episcopis,  ut  dilig:enter  quisque 
hujusmodi  abusus  ecclesiae  sun  oolligat,  eoaque  in  prima  synodo  provinciali  referat : 
ut  alionim  quoque  epiacoporum  sententia  cogniti,  statim  ad  summum  romanum 
pontificem  deferantur :  cujus  auctoritate  et  prudentia,  quod  universali  eoclesis  ex- 
pediet,  statuatur ;  ut  ita  sanctarum  indulgentiarum  munus,  pie,  sancte,  et  incor- 
rupte  omnibus  fidelibus  diipeniitur.'  Sesno  xxv. — [Eo.] 
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A  R  T.    practised  with  great  Bsmiraiioe,  and  to  very  extrayagant  ex-* 
XXII.    cesses;  yet  in  countries  and  ages  of  more  light,  when  they 
come  to  be  questioned,  they  are  disowned  with  an  assurance 
equal  to  that  with  which   they   are    practised   elsewhere. 
Among  us  some  will  perhaps  say,  that  these  are  only  ex- 
emptions from  penance;  which  cannot  be  denied  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  church ;  and  they  argue,  that  though  it  is 
very  fit  to  make  severe  laws^et  tne  execution  of  these  must 
be   softened  in  practice.    This  is  all  that  they  pretend  to 
justify,  and  they  give  up  any  farther  indulgences  as  an  abuse 
of  corrupt  times.    Whereas  at  the  same  time  a  very  different 
doctrine  is  taught  among  them,  where  there  is  no  danger,  but 
much  profit,  in  owning  it.   AU  this  is  only  a  pretence;  for  the 
episcopal  power,  in  me  inflicting,  abating,  or  commuting  of 
penance,  is  stated  among  them  as  a  thing  wholly  different 
from  the  power  of  indul^nces.    They  are  derived  from  dif- 
ferent originals ;  and  designed  for  ends  totally  different  from 
one  another.    The  one  is  for  the  outward  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  the  other  is  for  the  inward  quiet  of  consciences, 
and  in  order  to  their  future  state.     The  one  is  in  every 
bishop,  and  the  other  is  asserted  to  be  peculiar  to  the  pope. 
Nor  will  they  escape  by  laying  this  matter  upon  the  ignorance 
and  abuses  of  former  times.     It  was  published  in  bulls,  and 
received  by  the  whole  church :  so  that  if  either  the  pope,  or 
the  diffusive  body  of  the  church  are  infallible,  there  must  be 
such  a  power  in  the  pope ;  and  the  decree  of  the  coimcil  of 
Trent  confirming  ana  approving  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
that  point,  must  bind  them  all.    For  if  this  doctrine  is  false, 
then  their  infallibility  must  go  with  it ;  for  in  every  hypothe- 
sis in  which  infallibility  is  said  to  be  lodged,  whether  in  the 
pope  or  in  councils,  this  doctrine  has  that  seal  to  it. 

As  for  the  doctrine  itself,  all  that  has  been  already  said 
against  the  distinction  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment, 
and  against  purgatory,  overthrows  it;  since  the  one  is  the 
foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  other  is  that  which  it 
pretends  to  secure  men  from:  and  therefore  this  falls  with 
those.  All  that  was  said  upon  the  head  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  scriptures  comes  also  in  here ;  for  if  the  scriptures  ought 
to  be  our  rule  in  any  thing,  it  must  be  chiefly  in  those  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  to  the  auiet  of  our 
consciences,  and  to  a  future  state.  Therefore  a  doctrine  and 
practice  that  have  not  so  much  as  colours  from  scripture 
m  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  ought  to  be  rejected  by  us 
upon  this  single  account.  If  from  the  scripture  we  go  to  the 
practice  and  tradition  of  the  church,  we  are  sure  that  this  was 
not  thought  on  for  above  ten  centuries ;  all  the  indulgences 
that  were  then  known  being  only  the  abatements  of  the 
severity  of  the  penitentiary  canons ;  but  in  the  ages  in  which 
aspiring  and  insolent  popes  imposed  on  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious multitudes,  a  jumble  was  made  of  indulgences  for- 
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merly  granted^  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  papal  authority,  that  ART. 
was  then  very  hnplicitly  submitted  to ;  and  so  out  of  all  that  ^^^'* 
mixture  this  arose ;  which  was  as  ill  managed  as  it  was  ill 
grounded.  The  natural  tendency  of  it  is  not  only  to  relax  all 
public  discipline,  but  also  all  secret  penance,  when  shorter 
methods  to  peace  and  pardon  may  be  more  easily  purchased. 
The  vast  application  to  the  executing  the  many  trifling  per- 
formances to  which  indulgences  are  granted,  has  brought  in 
among  them  such  a  prostitution  of  holy  things,  that  either  it 
must  be  said  that  those  are  public  cheats,  and  tliat  they  were 
so  from  the  beginning,  or  that  their  virtue  is  now  exhausted, 
though  the  bumi  that  grant  them  are  perpetual;  or  else  a  man 
may  on  very  easy  terms  preserve  himself  and  redeem  his 
friends  out  of  purgatory.  If  the  saying  a  prayer  before  a  pri- 
vileged altar,  or  the  visiting  some  churches  in  the  time  of 
jubuee,  with  those  slight  devotions  that  are  then  enjoined, 
have  such  efficacy  in  them,  it  is  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to 
be  in  danger  of  purgatory. 

The  third  head  rejected  in  this  Article  is  the  worshipping  of 
images.  Here  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  complain  much 
of  the  charge  of  idolatry,  that  our  church  has  laid  upon  them, 
so  fully  and  so  severely  in  the  Homilies.  Some  among  our- 
selves have  also  thought  that  we  must  either  renounce  that 
charge,  or  that  we  must  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  in 
that  church,  and  in  consequence  to  that  conclude,  that  neither 
the  baptism  nor  the  orders  of  that  church  are  valid :  for  since 
idolaters  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they 
argue,  that  if  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  idolatry  is  com- 
mitted by  the  whole  body  of  a  church,  then  that  can  be  no 
church,  and  in  it  there  is  no  salvation.  But  here  we  are  to 
consider,  before  we  enter  upon  the  specialities  of  this  matter, 
that  idolatry  is  a  general  word,  which  comprehends  many  se- 
veral sorts  and  ranks  of  sins  under  it.  As  lying  is  capable  of 
many  degrees,  from  an  officious  lie  to  the  swearing  falsely 
against  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  in  judgment :  the  one  is 
the  lowest,  and  the  other  is  the  highest  act  of  that  kind ;  but 
all  are  lying :  and  yet  it  would  appear  an  unreasonable  thine 
to  urge  every  thing  that  is  said  of  any  act  in  general,  and 
wlii^h  belongs  to  the  highest  acts  of  it,  as  if  all  the  inferior 
degrees  did  necessarily  involve  the  guilt  of  the  highest.  There 
is  another  distmction  to  be  made  between  actions,  as  they 
signify  either  of  themselves,  or  by  the  public  constructions 
that  are  put  on  them,  by  those  who  authorize  them,  and  those 
same  actions  as  they  may  be  privately  intended  by  particular 
persons.  We,  in  our  weighing  of  things,  are  only  to  consider 
what  actions  signify  of  their  own  nature,  or  by  public  autho- 
rity, and  aocorcung  to  that  we  must  form  our  judgments  about 
them,  and  in  particular  in  the  point  of  idolatry :  but  as  for  the 
secret  thoughts  or  intentions  of  men,  we  must  leave  these  to 
the  -udgment  of  God,  who  only  knows  them,  and  who  being 
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A  R  T.  infinitely  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  ready  to  foi^ve,  will, 
^^^*'  we  do  not  doubt,  make  all  the  abatements  in  the  weighing 
men's  actions  that  there  is  reason  for.  But  we  ought  not  to 
enter  into  that  matter ;  we  ought  neither  to  aggravate  nor  to 
mollify  things  too  much :  we  are  to  judge  of  things  as  tliey 
are  in  themselves,  and  to  leave  the  case  of  men's  intentions 
and  secret  notions  to  that  God  who  is  to  judge  them.  As  for 
the  business  of  images,  we  know  that  the  heatliens  had  them 
of  several  sorts.  Some  they  believed  were  real  resemblances 
of  those  deities  that  they  worshipped :  those  divinities  had 
been  men,  and  the  statues  made  for  them  resembled  them. 
Other  images  they  believed  had  a  divine  virtue  affixed  to  them, 
perhaps  from  the  stars,  which  were  believed  to  be  gods ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  influences  of  their  aspects  and  posi- 
tions were  by  secret  charms  called  down,  and  fastened  to  some 
figures.  Other  images  were  considered  as  emblems  and  re- 
presentations of  their  deities :  so  that  they  only  gave  them 
occasion  to  represent  them  to  their  thoughts*  l^hese  images, 
thus  of  different  sorts,  were  all  worshipped ;  some  more,  some 
less :  they  kneeled  before  them ;  they  prayed  to  them,  and 
made  many  oblations  to  them ;  they  set  lights  before  them, 
and  burnt  incense  to  them ;  they  set  them  in  their  temples, 
market-places,  and  highways;  and  they  had  tliem  in  their 
houses :  they  set  them  off  with  much  pomp,  and  had  many 
processions  to  their  honour.  But  in  all  this,  though  it  is  like 
the  vulgar  among  them  might  have  gross  thoughts  of  those 
images,  yet  the  philosophers,  not  only  after  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  obliged  them  to  consider  well  of  that  matter,  and 
to  express  themselves  cautiously  about  it;  but  even  while 
they  were  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  world,  did  believe 
that  the  deity  was  not  in  the  image,  but  was  only  represented 
by  it ;  tliat  tne  deity  was  worshipped  in  the  image,  so  that  the 
honour  done  the  image  did  belong  to  the  deity  itself.  Here 
then  were  two  false  opinions :  the  one  was  concerning  those 
deities  themselves ;  the  other  was  concerning  this  way  of  wor- 
shipping them;  and  both  were  blamed;  not  only  the  wor- 
shipping a  false  god,  but  the  worshipping  that  god  by  an 
image.  If  idolatry  had  only  consbted  in  tiie  acknowledging 
a  false  god,  and  if  the  worshipping  the  true  God  in  an  image 
had  not  been  idolatry,  tlien  all  the  fault  of  the  heathenish 
idolaters  should  have  consisted  in  this,  that  they  worshipped 
a  false  god ;  but  their  worshipping  images  should  not  of  itself 
have  been  an  additional  fault.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  what 
can  we  think  of  those  full  and  copious  words,  in  which  God 
did  not  only  forbid  the  having  of  &lse  gods,  but  the  making  of 
Kx.  XX.  4,  '  a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  in 
^'  earth,  or  under  the  earth  ?'  The  'bowing  down  to  it,  and  the 

worshipping  it,'  are  also  forbid.  Where,  besides  the  copious- 
ness of  these  words,  we  are  to  consider,  that  Moses,  m  the 
rehearsal  of  that  law  in  Deuteronomy,  does  over  and  over 
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again  add  and  insist  on  tbis^  that  ^  they  saw  no  manner  of  si*    A  n  r. 
miiitude^'  when  God  spoke  to  them^  ^lest  they  should  corrupt    ^•'^*'- 
themselves^  and  make  to  them  a  graven  image ;'  an  enumera-  j)^„t  j^ 
tion  is  made  of  many  different  likenesses ;   and  after  that  13, 15,  i7, 
comes  another  species  of  idolatry^  '  the  worshipping  the  host  ^• 
of  heaven  5'  and  therefore  Moses  charges  them  in  that  chapter  qq^^'  "'' 
again  and  again  ^to  take  heed,  to  take  good  heed  to  themselves^  Levitx^u. 
lest  they  should  forget  the*  covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God^  |i 
and  make  them  a  graven  image:'  and  he  lays  the  same  charge  22."^'  '^ 
a  third  time  upon  them  in  the  same  chapter.     A  special  law 
is  also  given  against  the  most  innocent  of  all  the  images  that 
cotdd  be  made :  they  were  required  not  only  not  to  have  idob^ 
nor  graven  images,  but  ^  not  to  rear  up  a  standing  image  or 
pillar ;  nor  to  set  up  any  image  of  stone,  or  any  carved  stone ;' 
such  were  the  Baitulia ;  the  least  tempting  or  ensnaring  of  all 
idols :  *they  were  not  to  bow  down  before  it;'  and  the  reason 
given  is,  *  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.'    The  importance  of 
those  laws  will  appear  clearer,  if  they  are  compared  with  the 
practice  of  those  times,  and  particularly  in  those  symbolical 
miages,  which  were  sacred  emblems  and  hieroglyi)hics,  that 
were  not  meant  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  were  a  combination  of  many  symbols,  intended  to 
represent  at  once  to  the  thoughts  of  the  worshipper  many  of 
the  perfections  of  (rod :  these  were  most  particularly  practised 
in  Erjrp^  and  to  them  the  copiousness  of  the  Second  Com- 
mandment seems  to  have  a  particular  respect,  such  having 
been  the  images  which  they  had  lately  seen,  and  which  seem 
the  most  excusable  of  all  others :  when,  I  say,  all  this  is  laid 
together,  with  the  commandment  itself,  and  with  those  other 
laws  that  accompany  and  explain  it,  nothing  seems  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  God  intended  to  forbid  all  outward  represen- 
tations, that,  should  be  set  up  as  the  objects  of  worship.     It 
is  also  very  plain,  that  the  prophets  expostulated  with  the 
people  of  Israel  for  their  carved  and  molten  images,  as  well  as 
for  their  false  gods:  and  among  the  reasons  given  against 
images,  one  is  often  repeated,  ^  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me  ?'  isaiah  xl. 
which  seems  to  import,  that  by  tliese  images  they  represented  1^—27. 
the  living  God.    And  Isaiah  often,  as  also  both  Jeremiah  and  J^**"^""^*' 
Habakkvdc,  when  they  set  forth  the  folly  of  making  an  image,  i_*i7. 
of  praying  to  it,  and  trusting  in  it,  bring  in  the  greatness  and  Hab.ii.i8, 
glory  of  die  living  God,  in  opposition  to  these  images.     Now  ^^*  '^' 
though  it  is  possuile  enough  to  apprehend,  how  that  the  Jews 
might  make  images  in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  to  represent 
tiiat  God  whom  they  served ;  yet  it  is  no  way  credible  that 
they  could  have  fallen  into  auch  a  degree  of  stupidity,  as  to 
fancy  that  a  piece  of  wood,  which  they  had  carved  into  such 
a  figure^  was  a  real  deity.    They  might  think  it  a  god  by  re- 
presentation, as  the  heathens  thought  their  idols  were ;  but 
more  than  this  cannot  be  easily  apprehended.     So  that  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  think,  that  they  knew  the  God  they  had  thus 
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A  R  T.  made^  and  prated  to^  was  only  a  piece  of  wood ;  but  they 
^^^^'  might  well  fall  into  that  corruption  of  many  of  the  heathen^ 
of  thinking  that  they  honoured  God  by  serving  him  in  such  an 
image«  If  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  only  their  having  other 
gods ;  and  if  the  worshipping  an  image  was  only  evil^  because 
a  false  deity  was  honoured  by  it,  why  is  image<-worahip  con- 
demned^ with  reasons  that  wul  hold  full  as  strong  against  the 
images  of  the  true  God^  as  of  false  gods^  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  condemn  simply  all  image-worship  ?  Certainly,  if 
the  prophets  had  intended  to  have  done  it,  they  could  not 
have  expressed  themselves  more  clearly  and  more  fiilly  than 
they  did. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  it  seems  very  clear  from  the 
history  of  the  golden  calf,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  intend, 

Kt.  xxxii.  by  setting  it  up,  to  cast  off  the  true  Jehovah,  that  *had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.'  They  pbdnly  said  the  contrary, 
and  appointed  a  feast  to  Jehovah.  It  is  probable  they  thought 
Moses  was  either  burnt  or  starved  on  Mount  Sinai,  so  they 
desired  some  visible  representation  of  the  Deity  to  go  before 
them;  they  intended  still  to  serve  him ;  but  since  they  thought 
they  had  lost  their  prophet  and  guide,  they  hoped  that  uiis 
should  have  been  perhaps  as  a  teraphim  to  them;  yet  for  all 

Actavii.4i.  ^)^j3^  the  calf  is  called  an  idol:  and  they  are  said  'to  have 

19^20!"  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth 
grass.'  So  that  here  an  emblem  of  the  Deity  is  called  an  idol. 
They  could  take  the  calf  tor  no  other,  but  as  a  visible  sign  or 

1  Kin^    symbol  in  which  they  intended  to  worship  their  God  or  Elo- 

^'/^^  him,  and  the  Lord  or  Jehovah.  Such  very  probably  were 
also  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  set  up  bv  «ieroboam,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  design  to  change  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, or  the  nature  of  their  religion ;  but  onlv  to  divert  them 
from  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  furnish  them  with  conve- 
niences to  worship  the  living  God  nearer  home.  His  design 
was  only  to  establish  the  kingdom  to  himself;  and  in  order 
to  that,  we  must  think,  that  he  would  venture  on  no  more 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purjKise.    Besides,  we  do  clearly 

I  Kings     see  an  opposition  made  between  the  calves  set  up  by  Jero- 

2^Ki^*       boam,  and  the  worship  of  Baal  brought  from  Tyrus  by  Ahab. 

28.  i^r  '  Those  who  hated  that  idolatry,  such  as  Jehu  and  his  family, 
yet  continued  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam ;  and  they  are  repre- 
sented as  ^  zealous  for  Jehovah,'  though  they  worshipped  the 

Hos.viii.4,  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel.    These  are  called  idoU  by  Hosea. 

^-  From  all  which  it  seems  to  be  very  evident  that  the  ten  tribes 

still  feared  and  worshipped  the  true  Jehovah.  Thb  appears 
yet  more  clear  from  the  sequel  of  their  history,  when  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  and  new  inhabit- 
ants were  sent  to  people  the  country,  who  brought  their  idols 
along  with  them,  and  did  not  acknowledge  ^Jehovah  the  true 
God ;'  but  upon  their  being  plagued  with  lions,  to  prevent 
this,  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  one  of  the  priests,  that  had  been 
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carried  out  of  the  country,  who  taught  them  how  they  should   ART. 

•  fear  the  Lord  :*  orft*  of  Which  that  lAixture  tirose,  that  they    ^^^'- 

*  feared  the  Lord,  And  «en^d  their  Wvti  images.^    This  "proves,  2  Kings 
beyond  all  contradibtion,  that  the  ten  tribes  did  still  worship  xvii.  28. 
Jehondi  in  those  calves  that  they  had  at  Dan  and  Bethel:  ^' **• 
Und  thus  it  appears  very  clear,  tJiat,  through  the'  whole  Old 
Testament  t^e  use  of  au  images  in  worship  was  eifpressly 
forbid;  and  that  the  worshipping  t^em,  even  when  the  true 

God  Wfc^  worshfcped  by  them,  was  called  idolatry.  The 
words  in  which  this  matter  is  expressed  ar6  copious  and  fall, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  the  precept  are  taken  from  the  na* 
ttire  of  Grod^  who  could  be  likened  to  nothing,  and  who  had 
shewed  no  similitude  of  himself  when  he  appeared  to  their 
fathers,  and  delivered  their  law  to  them. 
'  'The  new  dispensation  does  in  all  respfects  carry  the  ideas  of 
Ood  and  of  true  religion  much  higher,  and  raises  them  much 
aboT^  tiiose  compKances  that  were  in  the  old,  to  men's  senses, 
and  t6  sensitive  natures ;  and  it  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
whole  design'  of  it,  if  we  could  imagine  that  such  things  were 
fUlowed  in  it,  which  were  so  expressly  fbrbid  in  the  old. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  fullest  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  concerning  images,  are  written 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  most  refined  idolatry  that  was  then 
in  the  wotH,  which  was  at  Athens.  When  St.  Paul  was 
there,  his  spirit  was  moved  within  him,  when  he  liaw  that  city 
^fidl  of  idols:'  he  upon  that  charges  them  for  thinking  that  Acts  xvii. 
the  *  Godhead  was  like  unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stbne  graven  ^^»  24— 
by  art  or  man's  device :'  he  armes  from  the  majesty  of  God, 
who  made  the  world  and  all  thmgs  therein,  and  was  the  Lord 
of  heaven  ahd  earth,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  *  shipped  by 
men's  hands  (that  is,  images  made  by  them),  who  needed 
nothing,  since  he  gives  us  life,  breath  (or  the  continuance  of 
life),  and  all  things.'  He  therefore  condemns  that  way  of 
worship  as  an  effect  of  ignorance^  and  tells  them,  ^  of  a  day  in 
which  God  wiU  judge  the  world.'  It  is  certain  that  the  Athe- 
nians at  that  lime  did  not  think  their  images  were  the  proper 
resemblantes  of  the  Divinity.  Tnlly,  who  knew  their  theo-  CicdeNat. 
logy  well,  gives  us  a  very  different  account  of  the  notion  that  ^•^'07  '' 
they  had  of  their  images.  Some  images  were  of  no  figure  at  ^^' 
all,  but  were  only  stones  and  pillars  that  had  no  particular 
shape ;  others  were  hieroglyphics  made  up  of  many  several 
emblems,  of  which  some  signified  one  perfection  of  the  Deity, 
and  some  another;  and  others  were  indeed  the  figures  of  men 
and  women;  but  even  in  these  the  wiser  among  them  said, 
they  worshipped  one  Eternal  Mind,  and  under  him  some 
inferior  beings,  demons,  and  men ;  who  they  beheved  were 
subordinate  to  God,  and  governed  this  world.  So  it  could 
not  be  said  of  such  worshippers,  that  they  thought  that  the 
Godhead  was  like  unto  their  images ;  since  the  best  writers 
among  them  tell  us  plaitily  that^  they  thought  no  such  thing. 
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ART.  St  Paul  therefore^only  argues  in  this  against  image-trorsbip 
^^^^'  in  itself^  which  does  naturally  lead  men  to  these  low  thoughts 
of  Grod ;  and  which  is  a  yeiy  unreasonable  thing  in  all  those 
who  do  not  think  so  of  him.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God ;  few  men  can  think  God  is  like  to  those 
unages^  therefore  that  is  a  very  good  aigument  against  all 
worshipping  of  them.  And  we  may  upon  very  sure  srounds 
say  that  the  Athenians  had  such  elevated  notions  both  of 
God  and  of  their  images,  that  whatsoever  was  a  good  argu- 
ment against  image-worship  among  them>  will  ncdd  good 
against  dl  image-worship  whatsoever. 

But  as  St.  Paul  stayed  long  enough  at  Athens  to  under- 
stand their  opinions  weU^  and  that  no  doubt  he  learned  their 
doctrine  very  particularly  from  his  convert  Dionysius,  so  at 
his  coming  to  Corinth  from  thence,  when  he  had  learned  from 
Aquila  and  PrisciUa  the  state  of  the  church  in  Rome,  and  no 
doubt  had  learned  among  other  things  that  the  Romans  ad- 
mired the  Greeks,  and  made  them  their  patterns  $  he  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  them,  having  still  deep  impres- 
sions upon  his  spirit  of  what  he  had  seen  and  known  at 
Athens,  arraigns  the  whole  Greek  philosophy ;  and  especially 
Rom.  i.  20  those  among  them  ^who  professed  themselves  wise,  but  be- 
'^  came  fools;  who  though  they  knew  God,  yet  glonfied  him 

not  as  God,  nor  were  thankml ;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  so  that  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.'  They 
had  hi^  speculations  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  Essence;  but  they  set  themselves  to  find  such  excuses 
for  the  idolatry  of  the  vulgar,  that  they  not  only  continued  to 
comply  with  wem  in  the  grossest  of  all  their  practices,  but 
they  studied  more  laboured  defences  for  them,  than  the  ruder 
multitudes  could  ever  have  fallen  upon.  They  knew  the  true 
God;  for  God  had  shewed  to  them  ^that  which  might  be 
known  of  him :  but  they  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
and  changed  the  glory  ot  the  incorruptible  Grod  into  an  image 
made  Uke  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  to  creeping  things  ^  which  seems  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  hieroglyphic  ^^ures,  the  most  excusable  of  all  those 
images  by  which  they  represented  the  Deity.  This  St.  Paul 
makes  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  corruption  and  immorality 
that  was  spread  <yver  the  Grentile  world,  which  came  in,  partly 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  idolatry^  of  its  debasing  the  ideas 
of  Grod,  and  wounding  true  religion  and  virtue  in  its  source 
and  first  seeds,  and  partly  as  an  effect  of  the  just  judgments 
of  God  upon  Uiose  who  uius  dishonoured  him,  that  was  to  a 
very  monstrous  degree  spread  over  both  Greece  and  Rome. 
Of  these  St.  Paul  sives  us  some  very  enormous  instances, 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  vices  that  sprang  from  those  vitiated 
principles.  These  two  passages,  the  one  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing, and  the  other  of  his  writing,  being  both  applied  to  those 
who  had  the  finest  speculations  among  the  heathen,  do  evi- 
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dently  demonstrate  how  oontraiy  the  Christian  doctrine  is  to  ART. 
the  worshipping  of  images  of  all  sorts,  how  spedonsly  soever  ^^"' 
that  may  be  disguised. 

If  these  things  wanted  an  explanation^  we  find  it  given  us 
very  folly  in  all  the  writings  of  the  fathers  during  their  dis- 
putes with  the  heathens.  They  do  not  only  charge  them 
with  the  false  notions  that  they  nad  of  Gk>d,  the  many  deities 
they  worshipped,  the  absurd  legends  that  they  had  concern- 
ing them  I  but  in  particular  they  dwell  long  upon  this  of  the 
worshipping  God  m  or  b^  an  miage,  with  arraments  taken 
both  from  tiie  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  Qoa,  and  from  the 
plain  revelation  he  .made  of  his  will  in  this  matter.  Upon 
this  argument  many  long  citations  might  be  gathered  from 
Justin  Martyr,  from  Clemens*  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian^  Amobius,  Minutius  Felix,  Iiactantius,  Eusebius, 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Austin.  Their  reasonings  are  so  clear  and 
so  full,  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident  tiian  that  they  con- 
demned all  the  use  of  images  in  the  worship  of  Ood :  and  yet 
both  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Julian,  told 
them  very  plainly,  uiat  they  did  not  believe  that  the  God- 
bead  was  like  their  images,  or  was  shut  up  within  them;  they 
only  used  them  as  helps  to  their  imagination  and  apprehen- 
sion, that  from  thence  they  might  form  suitable  thoughts  of 
the  Deity.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  fathers,  who  insisted  on 
it  to  the  last,  that  all  such  images  as  were  made  the  objects 
of  worship  were  idols ;  so  that  if  in  any  one  thing  we  have  a 
very  full  account  of  tiie  sense  of  the  whole  church  for  the  first 
four  centuries,  it  is  in  this  matter.  They  do  not  speak  of  it 
now  and  then  only  by  the  way,  as  in  a  digression;  in  which 
the  heat  of  argument,  or  of  rhetoric,  may  be  apt  to  carry  men 
too  fiir:  they  set  themselves  to  treat  of  this  argument  very 
nicely;  and  they  were  engaged  in  it  with  philosophers,  who 
were  as  good  at  subtleties  and  distinctions  as  other  men. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  parts  of  the  controversy :  so,  if 
in  any  head  whatsoever,  they  writ  exactiy  upon  those  sub- 
jects. They  attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  done  with  clamour,  nor  could 
they  offer  at  it  in  a  plain  contradiction  to  such  principles  as 
aro  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  church  is  true.  Here  then  we  have  not  only  the 
scripttpre  but  tradition  fully  of  our  side. 

Some  pretended  Christians,  it  is  true,  did  very  early  wor- 
ship images ;  but  those  were  tiie  Gnostics,  held  in  detestation 
by  all  the  orthodox.     Irenceus,  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Austin  Iren.  l  :. 
teU  us,  that  they  worshipped  the  images  of  Christ,  together  ^*  ?^j^ 

•  JoBt  MmtL  ApoL  1.  i.  c,  6.    Clem.  Alox.  Strom.  1.  i.  c.  16.    Phitr.  Orig.  oont.  "arei.  97. 
Ceh.  1.  i.  sect.  2,  3,  6,  7.    TertuU.  Apol. c,  13.     Cypr.  de  Idol.  Vanitate.    Arnob.  Augu*.  de 
fib.  ▼.    Minnt.  Felix.  Oct.  o.  18.     Eoseb.  Prap.  Evang.  1.  iii.     Lactan.  1.  ii,  c.  3.  Hsres. 
Ambrae.  ad.  Valent.  Impent  velat,  Sym.  respond.  EpisL  31.     August,  de  Cmtate  ^^?'  '• 
Dei,  L  vii.  c  5. 

Orig.  con.  Gels.  I.  vii.  c  44.    Eoseb.  Prasp.  Er.l.  iii.  c.  4.     Max.  Tyr.c&s.  38. 
Jul.  Fng.  Ep.  Euseb.  Pnop.  Evang.  1.  ir.  c.  1. 

x2 
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ART.   with  Pythagoras,  Fkta,  and  Aristotle:  nor  are  they  only 

^^'^    blamed  for  worshipping  the  imases  of  Christ,  together  with 

these  of  the  philosophers ;  but  they  are  partieularl^  blamed 

for  having  several  sorts  of  images,  and  worshippmg  these 

as  the  h^ithens  did;  and  that  amoi^^  these  there  was  an 

image  of  Christ,  which  they  pretended  to  have  had  fironi 

PHaie.    Besides  these  oomiptm  of  Christianity^  there  were 

na  others  among  the  CShiistians  of  the  first  ajfra  that  wor* 

shiiqpedt  images*    This  was  so  well  known  tathe  heathens, 

that  i  they  Imn^  this,  emonff*  other  things,  as  a  reproach 

against  tne  Christians,  that  wey  had  no  imageB :  which  the 

first  apologists  are  so  Sbut  from  denyii^,  that  they  answered 

them,' that  it  was  :impossihle  for  him  who  knew  God,  to 

worship  images.     But  as  human  nature  is  inclined  to  visible 

objects  of  worship,  so  it  seems  some  began  topamt  the  walk 

of  their  churches  with  pictures,  or  at  least  moved  for  it.    In 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  this  was  oondemned  by 

the  council  of  Eliberis,  Can.  36.  //  pkaaea  itf  •  to-  have  no 

pictures  in  churcheSy  lest  that  tohieh  is  worsh^^ped  should  be 

painted  upon  the  vhMs.    Towards  the  end  of  thiat  century,  we 

Epiph.  Ep.  have  an  account  given  us  by  Epiphanius,  of  his  indignation 

^/^*    occasioned  by  a  picture  that  he  saw  upon  a  veil  at  AnaUaduu 

He  did  not  much  consider  whose  picture  it  was,  whether  a 

picture  of  Christ  or  of  some  saint;  he  positively  affirms  it  was 

ajgainst  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  Christian  re^ 

l^on,  and  therefore  he  tore  it,  but  supplied  that  church  with 

another  veil.    It  seems,  private  persons  had  statues  of  Christ 

and  the  apostles;  which  Eusebius  censures^ irtiere  herepoitB 

^y^    it  as  a  remnant  of  heathenism,*   It  is  plain  .enough  from  some 

1.  !^t  c.  18.'  pc^sscig^  h)  St.  Austin,  that  he  knew  of  no  images  in  diurches 

Aug.  in.     m  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    It  is  true,  they  b^an 

r*;.«"^    to  be  brought  Wore  that  time  into  some  of  the  ehorches  of 

^cic!^ Pontus  and  Cappadoda,  which  was  done  very  probably  to 

e.  34. 

*  The  following  is  the  passage  firom  Eusebius  referred  to  by  our  author : 

*  In  80  much  as  we  have  made  mention  of  this  city,  Paneas,  I  think  I  shall  offend 
if  I  pass  over  with  silence  a  certain  history  worthy  to  be  related  to  the  posterity. 
The  report  goeth,  that  the  woman  whose  bloody  flux  we  learn  to  have  been  cured 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel,  was  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  that  her  house  is  there 
to  be  seen,  and  a  wortny  monument  yet  there  to  continue  of  the  benefit  conferred 
by  our  Saviour  upon  her.  That  there  standeth  over  an  hirh  stone,  right  over 
■gainst  the  door  of  her  house,  an  imace  of  brass  resembling  the  form  of  a  woman 
kneeling  upon  her  knees,  holding  her  hands  before  her,  after  the  manner  <^  suppli- 
cation. Affain,  that  there  standeth  over  against  this  another  image  of  a  man 
molten  of  the  same  metal,  comely  arrayed  in  a  short  vesture,  stretching  forth  his 
hand  unto  the  woman,  at  whose  feet  In  the  same  pillar  tiiere  groweih  up  from  the 
ground  a  certain  unknown  kind  of  herb  in  the  height  unto  toe  hem  of  the  brasen 
image's  vesture,  curing  all  kinds  of  maladies.  This  picture  of  the  man,  they  report 
to  be  the  image  of  Jesus.  It  hath  continued  unto  our  time,  and  b  to  be  seen  of  tin- 
Tellers  that  frequent  the  same  city.  Neither  is  it  any  marvel  at  all,  that  they  ,which 
of  the  Oentiles  were  cured  by  our  Sariour,  made  and  set  up  such  things,  for  that 
ire  have  seen  the  pictures  ot  his  apostles,  to  wit,  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  and  of  Christ 
himself,  beinj^  gi'aven  in  their  colours,  to  have  been  kept  and  reverenced.  For  the 
mm  rfold  tfa  AeoiftenisA  ciutom,  were  uwrnt  to  htmour  ajitr  ihU  manner  such  at  thsy 
tomUd  samouri.'— [Ed.] 
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draw  the  heathens^  by  tihis  piece  of  conformity  to  them^  to  art. 
Uke  the  Ghriatian  worship  the  better*     For  that  humour    x^''- 
began  to  work,  and  appeared  in  many  instances  of  other 
kinds  as  well  as  in  Dhis.  < 

It  was  not  possible  that  people  could  see  pictures  in  their 
ehturches  kmgy  without  payings'  some  masks  of  respect  to 
them,  which  grew  in  a  litde  time  to  the  downright  worship 
of  them.  A  ramous  iiisrt»Ace'  we  have  of  this  in  the  sixth 
century :  Serenus^  bishop  of  Marseilles,  finding  that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  ^ople  from-ithe  worship  of  images,  broke 
them  in  pieces;  upon  which  pope  Grc^ry  writ  to  him,or«^ 
blamii^  him  indeed  for  breaking  ihe  images,  but  commending  Spist  1.  ii. 
him  for  not  allowing  them  to  be  worsmpped :  this  he  pro*  ^P*  ^' 
secates  in  a  variety  of  Tery  plain  expressions  ^  It  is  one  thing 
to  worship  an  image,  and  another  thing  to  learn  by  it  what  is  to 
be  worshipped :  he  says  the^  were  set  up,  not  to  be  wor-* 
shipped,  but  to  instruct  the  ignorant, -and  cites  our  Saviour's 
words,  'Thou  shalt  worship  &e  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,'  to  prove  that  it  was  not  la'vrful  to  worship 
the  work  of  men's  hands.  We  see  by  a  fragment  dted  in  the 
second  Nicene  council,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  took 
advantages  firom  the  worship  of  images,  to  reproach  the 
Christians  soon  after  that  time.  The  Jews  were  scandalised 
at  their  worshipping  images,  -as  being  expressly  against  the 
command  of- God.  The  Gentiles  had  also  by  it  great  ad- 
vantages of  taming  back  upon  the  Christians  all  that  had 
been  written  against  their  images  in  the  former  ages. 

At  last,  in  titke  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  fiunous 
controversy  about  the  having  or  breaking  of  images  grew  hot^ 
The  churches  of  Italy  were  so  set  on  the  worshipping  of  them^ 
that  pope  Gregory  the  Second*  ^ves  this  for  the  reason  <rf 
their  rebdhng  against  the  emperor>' because  of  his  opposition 
to  images.^  Atid  here  in  Uttk  more  than  an  hundmi  years 
the  see  of  Rome  changed 'its  doctrine,  pope  Gregory  the 
Second  being  as  positive  for  the  worshipping  them,  as  the 
&st  of  that  name  had  been  against  it.  violent  contentions 
arose  updki  this  head.  The  broetkers  of  images  were  charged 
with  Judaism,  Samaritanism,  and  Manicheism ;  and  the  wor* 
shippers  erf  them  were  charged  with  Gentilism  and  idolatry. 
One  general  coimcil  at  Constantinople,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops,  condemneid  the  wor* 
shipping  them  as  idolatrous:  but  another  at  Nice,  of  three 
hundrea  and  fifty  bishops,  though  others  say  they  were  only 
three  hundred^  asserted  the  worship  of  them.  Yet  as  soon 
as  this  was  Imown  in  the  west,  how  active  soever  the  see 
of  Rome  was  for  establishing  their  worship^  a  council  of  about 
three  hundred  bishops  met  at  Francfoit,  Under  Charles  the 

•  This  is  owned  by  all  the  historians  of  that  age,  Anastasids,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus, 
Glycas,  Theophones,  Stgebert,  Otbo,  Fris.  Urspergcnsis,  Sigonius,  Rubens,  and 
Ciaconios. 
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ART,   Great,  which  condemned  the  Nicene  oounbil^  togedi^  with  th^ 

•    ^^^    worsUp  of  itnages.    The  Gkdlican  church  insisted  Ioik  upon 

ijUs.xnfttter;  bopks  were  published  in  the  name  of  Charles 

the  Great  against  them.    A  council  hdd  at  IMs  imder  his 

son  did  also  oohdenm  In&age-worship  as  contrary  to  the  honour 

that  is  due  to  Grod  only^  and  to  the  commands  that  he 

has  given  us  in  scripture.    The  Nicene  council  was  rejected 

here  in  En^land^  as  our  historians  tell  us,  because  it  asserted 

ihe  adoration  of  images^  wMch  the  ckurch  of  6od  abhors. 

Agobard,  bishop  of  L^ons,  and  Claud  of  Turin,  writ  against 

it;  the  former  writ  with  great  rehemence:  the  learned  men 

of  that  communion  do  now  acknowledge,  that  what  he  writ 

was  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Galilean  church  in  that  age: 

ipd  even  Jonas  of  Orleans,  who  studied  to  moderate  the  matter^ 

and  to  reconcile  the  Ghdlican  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yeft 

does,  himself  declare  against  the  worship  of  images. 

.V  We  are  not  conderiied  to  examine  how  it  came  that  all  this 

yigOTous  opposition  to  image-worship  went  off  so  soon.    It  is 

enough  to  us,  that  it  was  once  made  so  resolutely ;  let  those 

.     Co    ^^^  think  it  so  incredible  a  thing,  that  churches  should  depart 

Nic.  2.  "'  '^^  ^^^  received  traditions,  answer  this  as  they  can.    As 

Action.  4,  for  the  methods  then  used,  and  the  aiguments  that  were  then 

fi.  0, 7.     brought  to  infuse  this  doctrine  into  the  world,  he  who  will 

read  the  history  and  acts  of  the  Nicene  council,  will  find 

enough  to  indine  him  to  a  very  bad  opinion,  both  of  the  men 

ahf[^of  their  doctrine ;  though  he  were  ever  so  much  inclined 

to  think  well  of  them.    After  all,  though  that  council  laid  the 

foundation  of  image-worship,  yet  die  church  of  Rome  has 

made  mat  improvements  in  it  since.     Those  of -Nice  eK«» 

pressea  a  detestation  of  an  image  made  to  represent  the 

Deity ;  they  go  no  higher  than  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 

saints ;  whereas  since  that  time  the  Deity  and  the  Trinity  have 

been  represented  by  images  and  pictures :  and  that  not  only 

by  connivance,  but  oy  aumority  in  the  church  of  Rome.    Bel- 

hurmine,*  Suarez,  and  others,  prove  the  lawfulness  of  such 

images  from  the  general  practice  of  the  church.    Others  go 

further,  and  from  the  caution  given  in   the  decree   of  tlie 

council  of  Trent,  concerning  the  images  of  God,  do  infer,  that 

they  are  allowed  by  that  council,  provided  they  be  decently 

made.    Directions  are  also  given  concerning  the  use  of  the 

image  of  the  Trinity  in  public  offices  among  them.    In  a  word^ 

all  their  late  doctors  agree,  that  they  are  lawful,  and  reckon 

the  calling  that  in  question  to  be  not  only  rashness,  but  an 

error;  and  such  as  have  held  it  unlawful  to  make  such  images 

were  especially  condemned  at  Rome,  December  17,  1690. 

The  varieties  of  those  images,  and  the  boldness  of  them,  are 

things  apt  to  give  hejrror  to  modest  minds,  not  accustomed  to 

*  Bellarm.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Relig.  et  imagin.  Sanct.  Suarez.  M.  3.  Ysambert 
de  Mist.  Incarn.  ad  quaest.  25.  dis.  3.  Vasquez  in  3  Aquin.  disp.  1 13.  c.  3.  ct  d'jp* 
cxiv.  cc.  3.  4.     Cajctan.  in  3  Aquin.  qusst.  25.  A.  3. 
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such  attempts.    It  must  be  acknowledged^  that  the  old  em-  A  ht. 
blematical  images  of  the  Egj^tians^  and  the  grosser  ones  now    ^^'^ 
used  by  the  Chinese^  are  much  more  instructing,  and  mudi 
less  scandalous  figuijes. 

As  the  Roman  church  has  gone  beyond  the  Nicene  council  Coo.  Nic 
in  the  images  that  they  allow  of,  so  they  have  also  gone  be-  Act.^k^ 
yond  them  in  the  degrees  of  the  worship  that  they  offer  to 
them.    At  Nice  the  worship  of  images  was  yery  positively 
decreed,  with  anathemas  against  those  who  did  it  not:'*'  a  bare 
honour  they  reckoned  was  not  enough.    They  thought  it  was 
a  very  valuable  arg^ument,  that  was  brought  from  those  words 
of  Christ  to  the  Devil, '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  ^{f^"^' 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve;'  that  here  service  is  only  ap- 
propriated to  God,  but  not  worship.     Among  the  acts  of 
worship  they  reckon  the  oblation  of  incense  and  lights ;  and 
the  reason  given  by  them  for  all  this  is,  because  the  honour  of 
the  tmage^  or  type,  passes  to  the  original,  or  prototype ;  so  that 
plain  and  direct  worship  was  to  terminate  on  the  unage  itself: 
and  Durandus  passed  for  little  less  than  a  heretic,  because  he  Dnrtn.  in 
thought  that  images  were  worshipped  only  improperly  and  f^JJ^g  * 
abusively,  because  at  their  presence  we  call  to  mind  the  object  q[  2.  n.  iV. 
represented  by  them,  which  we  worship  before  the  image,  as 
if  the  object  itself  were  before  us. 

The  council  of  Nice  did  plainly  assert  the  direct  worship  of 
images,  but  they  did  as  positively  declare,t  that  they  meant 

•  VieeX  ^^  1.    Lahbai  €t  ComHu,  toI.  vii.  p.  60.     Paris,  1671.     Adrian  /, 
p€pe,  anno  7S7. 

^  SancoB  et  unhremli  synodo  Theodorivs  exiguos  Chriitianus.  Conftteor,  «l 
DoUioeor,  et  leeipio  amplector  tXt^  adoro  prmcip«Uter  mtemeratam  ioonam  domini 
Koetri  Jesu  Christi  veri  Dei  Nostn,  et  ioonam  Dei  geHetricia,  qua  ilium  sine  semine 
peperit ;  et  auxiliom  et  protectionem  ejus,  et  intercessiones  illius  unaquaque  die 
ac  nocte  inroco  nt  peccator  in  adjutorium  meum,  tanqnam  eam,  qua  oabeat 
oonfidentiam  apud  Christum  Dominum  Nostrum,  aui  ex  ea  natus  est.  JPari  modo 
sanctorum  et  laudabilissimorum  Apostolorum,  propnetarum,  et  martyrum,  et.patrum 
atque  cultorum  eremi  iconas  recipio  et  adoro,  non  tanquam  deos  (absit)  sea  affec- 
tum et  amorem  anims  mee,  quem  babebam  prius  in  eoa«  etiam  nunc  ostendens,  rogo 
wmctOH  illos  ex  tota  anima  ut  interoedant  pro  me  adl)eum,  quatenns  det  mibi  per 
intercessiones  eorum  in^enire  misericordiam  penes  se  in  die  judicii.  Similiter  et 
lipsana  sanctorum  adoro  et  bonoro,  et  amplector,  tanquam  eorum  qui  decertayerint 
pro  Cbristo,  et  acceperint  gtatiam  ab  ipso  ad  sanitatis  effidendas,  et  languores 
fionndos,  et  daomones  ejiciendos,  quemadmodum  ecdesia  Cbristianorum  susoepit 
a  Sanctis  Apostolia  et  patribus,  et  usque  ad  nos.  Pingi  autem  consendo  in  ecclesiis 
sanctorum  prindpaliter  iconam  domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  et  sanctas  Dei  genetrids, 
et  varia  materia  auri  et  srgentl,-et  omni  colore :  ut  camea  dispensatio  ipsius  om- 
niboi  nmotesoat.>*Hia  qui  non  adorant,  anathema.  His  qui  audent  dctranere,  &c. 
yfie\  Toeare  illasidola,  anathema.  His  qui  non  decent  diligenter  cunctum  Christi  ama- 
torem  popolum  aderare  venerabiles  iconas,  &c.  &c.  anathema.* — [Ed.] 

t  Act  7.  Vol.  vii.  p.  666. 

*  Definimus  in  omni  certitudine  ac  diligentia,  sicut  figuram  predossa  ac  vivificas 
crnds,  iu  Tcnerabiles  ac  sanctas  imagines  proponendas,  tam  qua  de  coloribus  et 
teisellia,  quam  qua  ex  alia  materia  conffruentur  in  Sanctis  Dei  ecdesiis,  et  sacris 
vasis»  et  vestibus,  et  in  parietibus  ac  tabuBs,  domibus  et  viis :  tam  videlicet  imaginem 
domini  Dei  et  salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi  quam  intemerata  domina  nostra  sancta 
Dei  genetricis,  honorabilumq.  angelorum,  et  omnium  sanctorum  simul  et  almonun 
virorum.  Quanto  enim  frequentius  per  imaginalem  formationem  videntur,  tanto  qui 
has  contemplantur,  alacrius  eriguntur  ad  primitiYonun  earum  memoriam  ct  desi» 
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ART.  only  that  it  should  be  an  honorary  adoration,  and  not  die  true 
XXII.  latriOf  which:  was  only  due  to  God«.  .,And  whatever  some 
modem  repreaeaters  and  e^ipositora  of  the.Rom^n  doctrine 
may  say,  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  Y'^M^ship  of  images,  it 
is  very  copiously  proved,  both  from  the  .words  of  jthe  council 
Con.  Nic.  of  Nice,  and  from  aU  the  eminent  writers  in  that.cQim9union, 
Act.  2.  even  from  the  time  of  Aquinas,,*  and  of  the  modem  schoohnen^ 
and  writers  of  controversy,  tibat  direct  worship  ought  to  be 
offered  to  the  image  itself;  this  reserve  of  the  kUria  to  God, 
being. an  evident  jproo^  that  all  inferior  acts  of  worship  were 
allowed,  them.  But  this  reserve  does  np  way  please .  the 
later  writers ;  for  Aquinas,,  and  many,  from  hun  .do  teach, 
tihat  the  saine  acts  and  degrees  of  worship  which  are  due 
to  the  original,  are  alaoiidue  to  the  image;  they  think  an 
image  has  such  a  relation  to.  the  original,  that  botn  ought  to 
be  worshipped  by  tlie  same  act,. and  that  to  worship  the  image 
with  any  o^ier  sort  of  acts,  is  to  worsliip  it  on  its  own  account, 
which  they  think. is  idolatry..  Whereas  others  adhering  to  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  think  that  the  image  is  to  be  worshipped  with 
an  inferior  degree^  that  otherwise  idolatry  must  foUow*  So 
here  the  danger  of  idolatry  is  threatened  of  both  sides ;  and 
since  one  of  uiem  must  be  chosen,  thus  it  will  follow,  that  let 
a  man  do  what  he  can,  he  must  commit  idolatry,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  very  subtile  and  learned  men  amons  th^. 
S^ 'as*'  •  ^^^  council  of  Trent  did  indeed  decline  to  give  a  dear  de- 
'  cision  in  this  matter,  and  only  decreed,  that  dtie  toorMp  should 
be  given  to  images  ;t  but  did  not  determine  what  that  diie 

defiimi,  et  ad  osculuni,  etad  honorariam  his  adorationem  tribuendam.  Non  tamen  ad 
veram  latriam,  qiue  aecondum  fidem  est,  ^uaeq.  solam  divinam  naturam  decet, 
impartiendam :  ita  ut  istis,  sicuti  fi^une  preciosss  ac  viTificft  crucis  et  Sanctis  evan- 

fetiis  et  reliquis  sacris  monumentis,  incensorum  et  laminum  oblatio  ad  barum 
onorem  efficiendum  exbibeatur,  qaemadmodtim  et  antiquis  pie  consaetudinis  erat. 
Imaffinis  enim  honor  ad  primttivum  transit :  et  qui  adorat  ima^em,  adorat  in 
ea  depicti  subsistentiam.* 

Ana  in  the  same  council  we  have  the  following  adoration  of  the  cross — see  Act 
VII.  p.  583.  '  Crucem  tnam  adoramus  domine,  et  adoramus  Uuiceam  quae  aperuit 
vivificum  latus  tuas  bonitatis.*— [Ed.] 

*  Aquin.  2.  p.  q.  25.  art>  3.     See  to  the  same  purpose,  Alex.  Hales,  Bonayen 
ture,  lUcardus  de  Media  villa  palud.  Almans.  Biel  Summa  Angelica,  and  many 
more  cited  by  bishop  Stillingfleet's  Defence  of  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  pan  f  1. 
chap.  2. 

•j-  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  concerning  the  worship  of 
rehcs  and  images : 

'  Sanctorum  quoque  mar^nmm,  et  aliorum  cum  Christo  viTentium  sancta  corpora, 
<^uaB  viva  membra  fuerunt  Christi,  et  templum  Spiritus  sancti,  ab  ipso  ad  setemam 
vitam  susdtanda  et  glorificanda,  a  fidelibus  venerande  esse :  per  gusb  multa  bene- 
ficia  a  Deo  hominibus  prsBStantur :  ita  ut  affirmantes,  sanctorum  reliquiis  vener'atio- 
nem  atque  honorem  non  deberi ;  vel  eas  aliaque  sacra  monumenta  a  fidelibus 
inutilitcr  honorari ;  atque  eorum  opis  impetrandae  causa  sanctorum  memorias  firustra 
frequentari ;  omnino  damnandos  esse,  prout  jampridcm  eos  damnavit,  et  nunc 
etiam  damnat  ecclesia.  Imagines  proro  Cmisu,  deiparae  Virginis,  et  aliorum 
sanctorum,  in  templis  praesertim  habendas  et  retinendas,  lisque  debitum  honcM^m  et 
venerationem  impertiendam ;  non  quod  credatur  inesse  aliqua  in  iis  divinitas,  Tel 
virtus,  propter  quam  sint  colendio ;  vel  auod  ab  eis  sit  aliquid  petendum ;  vel  quod 
fiUucia  m  imaginibus  sit  figenda,  vcluti  olim  ficbat  a  gentiubus,  quae  in  idolia  spcm 
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worship  was.    And  though  it  appears  by  the  decree^  that  there  ART. 
were  iibuses  coxmnitted  among  mem  m  that,  mat^,  yet  they    ^^V- 
only  appoint  90me  legulatiions^  conoerpiDg  such  ],mages  as 
weire  to  oe  suffered^  and  that  others  were  to  be  removed;  but 
tiuBy  left  the  diTines  to  fight  out  jftie  matter  concerning  the 
dfie  worek^.  that  ought  to  be  giy^n  to  images.    They  were  Sm  bishop 
tjiea.in  haste^  and  intended  to  o(fiend  no  p^rty;  and  as  they  |2!"^" 
would  not  .justify  all  .thsjfc  had  been  said  or  doQe  concerning  pn,   **"" 
the  worship  of  images^  so  they  would  condemn  no  part  of  it : 
yet  they  .confirmed  the  Nioene  council,  and  in  particular  made 
use  of  &at  maxim,  of  theirs^  that  the  honour  qf  the  type  gofis  to  Pbot 
the  prototype.;  and  ,thus  they  left  it  ^  they  found  it.    So,  that  ^S;^'^® 
the  dispute  goes  on  still  as  hot  as  ever.    The  practice  of  the  i^^^' 
Boman  ckurch  is  express  for  the  latria  to  be  given  to  images:  Rubri.* 
and  thereof  e  all  that  write  for  \t  do  frequently  cite  that  hymn^ 
Crux  Afxespe3,  umm^  auffepUsjtutitiam,  rdsgue  dona  veniam. 
It  is  expressly  said  in  the  Pontifical^  Cruci  debetur  latria^  and 
the  prayers,  used  in  the  consecrfition  of  a  cross ;  it  is  prayed^* 
that  ti^e  blessing  of  that  cross,.on  which  Christ  ^ng,  may  be  in 
it,  that  it  may  be  a  healthful  rernedy  to  mankind,  a  strength" 
ener  of  faith,  an  increaser  of  good  voorks,  the  redemption  of 
souls,  and  a  con^ort^  protection,  and  defence,  against  the  cruelty 
qfour  enemies.  .  These  with  b)!  the  other  acts  of  adoration 
used  among  them^  seem  to  favour  those  who  are  for  &2a/ri(i  to 
be  given  to  all  those  ima^s^.to  the  originals  of  which  it  is  due; 
and  in  the  like. proportion  for  dulia  and  hyperduUa  to  other 
images.    It  is.  needless  to  prosecute  this  matter  further. 

It  seem^. necessary  to  say  so  muchj  to  justify  our  churchy 
which  haa  in  her  Homilies  laid  this  phai^e  of  idolatry  very 
severely  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  this  is  so  high  an  im- 
putation^ that  those  who  think  it  false^  as  they  caimot,  with 
a  good  conscience^  subscribe^  or  require  others  to  subscribe 
the  Article  concerning  the  Homilies^  so  they  ought  to  retract 
their  own. subscriptions^  and  to  make  solemn  reparations  in 
justice  and  honour^  for  laying  so  heavy  an  imputation  imjustiy 
upon  that  whole  communion. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  brought  from  scripture^  that 

eoun  collocabant ;  sed  quoniam  honos,  qui  eis  exhibetur,  refertur  ad  prototypa,  quae 
illiB  reprsBsentant :  ita  ut  per  imagines,  quas  osculaxnur,  et  coram  quibus  caput 
ttterimos  et  proctimlnmns,  Cbristam  adoremus,  et  sanctos,  quorom  illaB  similitu- 
mnem  eeront  veneremur ;  id  quod  concilionmi,  prsaertim  yero  secunde  NiciPiUB  sy- 
nod!, oecretiB  contra  imaginum  oppugnatores  est  sandtum.*  S$isio  xxv.  In  this 
Sessio  tfae  council  of  Trent,  it  will  be  obserred,  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the 
leoond  Nicene  council  on  the  subject  of  image-wonhip.^ED.] 

*  In  benedictione  noy»  Crucis*. 

Ro^amus  te  Domine,  sancte  Pkter,  omnipotens  semniteme  Deui^  ut  digneris 
benedicere  hoc  lignum  Crucis  tuss,  ut  sit  remedium  salutare  g^eneri  humano,  sit 
soliditas  ildei,  protectus  bonorum  operum,  redemptio  animarum,  sit  soUonen  et  pro- 
tectio  ac  tut^  contra  saeva  jacula  mimicorum.    Per  Dom. 

Sanctiiicetur  li^um  istud  in  nomine  Pa^  et  FUii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  bene- 
dictio  illius  ligni  m  quo  membra  sancta  Salvatoris  suspensa  sunt  sit  in  isto  ligno,  ut 
orantcs  inclinantcsquc  se  propter  Deum  ante  istam  cruccm  invcniant  corporis  et 
aninuQ  saniutcm  per  cundcm. 
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ART.    has  a  show  of  an  aigument  for  suppoitiiig  image-worship^  on-* 
^^'^    less  it  be  that  of  the  cherubims  uiat  were  in  the  ^  holiest  of 


Heb.  iz.  3,^f  c^d  they^  as  is  supposed^  were  worshipped^  at  least  by 
5,7.  the  high-priest  when  he  went  thither^  once  a  year,  if  not  by 
the  whole  people.  Bnt  first  there  is  a  great  diffin^noe  to  be 
made  between  a  form  of  worship  immediatdy  prescribed  by 
Ood,  and  uiother  form  that  not  only  has  no  warrant  for  i^ 
but  seems  to  be  very  expressly  forbidden.  It  is  plain,  the 
dierabims  were  not  seen  by  the  people,  and  so  they  could  be 
no  visible  object  of  worship  to  them.  They  were  scarce  seen 
by  the  hi^h-priest  himself,  for  the  holiest  of  all  was  quite 
dark;  no  bght  coming  into  it,  but  what  came  through  the  veil 
from  the  holy  place ;  and  even  that  had  very  litde  light.  Nor 
is  there  a  word  concerning  the  high-priesfs  worshipping  either 
the  ark  or  the  cherubim.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  place  in  the 
Psalms  that  seems  to  fevour  this;  as  it  is  renckred  by  the 
Pal.  xcix.  Vulgar,  *  worship  his  footstool,  for  it  is  holy ;'  but  both  the 
'  *  HeOTCW  and  the  Septuagint  have  it,  as  it  is  in  our  translation, 
'  worship  at  his  footstool,  for  he  is  holy  f  and  aU  the  Greek 
fathers  cite  these  words  so.  Many  of  the  Latin  fathers  do 
also  cite  them  according  to  the  Ghreek ;  and  the  last  words  <rf 
the  Psalm,  in  which  the  same  words  are  repeated,  make  the 
sense  of  it  evident :  for  there  it  is  thus  varied,  '  Exalt  ye  the 
Lord  our  Ood,  and  worship  at  his  holy  hill,  for  the  Lord  oiur 
God  is  holy.'  These  words  coming  so  soon  after  the  former, 
are  a  paraphrase  to  them,  and  determine  their  sense.  No 
doubt  the  high-priest  worshipped  God,  who  dwelt  between 
the  cherubims,  in  that  doud  of  glory  in  which  he  shewed  him- 
self visibly  present  in  his  temple ;  but  there  is  ho  sort  of 
reason  to  thmk,  that  in  so  majestic  a  presence,  adoration 
could  be  offered  to  any  thing  else ;  or  that  after  the  high- 

Sriest  had  adored  the  divine  essence  so  manifested,  he  would 
ave  fallen  to  worship  the  ark  and  the  cherubims.  This 
agrees  ill  with  the  figure  that  is  so  much  used  in  this  matter 
of  a  Idng  and  his  chair  of  state ;  for  in  the  presence  of  the 
Idng,  all  respects  terminate  in  his  person,  whatsoever  may  be 
done  in  his  absence. 

And  thus,  this  being  not  so  much  as  a  precedent,  much  less 
an  argument,  for  the  use  of  images ;  and  there  being  nothing 
else  brought  firom  scripture,  that  with  any  sort  of  wresting 
can  be  ur^ed  for  it,  ana  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  whole 
church  bemg  so  express  against  it,  the  progress  of  it  having 
been  so  long  and  so  much  disputed,  uie  tendency  of  it  to 
superstition  and  abuse  being  by  their  own  confession  so 
visible ;  the  scandal  that  it  gives  to  Jews  and  Mahometans 
being  so  apparent,  and  it  carrying  in  its  outward  appearances 
such  a  conformity  (to  say  at  present  no  more)  to  heathenish 
idolatry,  we  thiiuc  we  have  all  possible  advantages  in  this 
argument.  We  adhere  to  that  purity  of  worship  which  is  in 
both  Testaments  so  much  insisted  on ;  we  avoid  all  scandal. 
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anidt  make  no  approadies  to  heathenism^  and  follow  the  pat-  art. 
tern  set  us  by  the  primitive  church.  And  as  our  simplicity  of  ^^^^ 
worship  needs  not  be  def^ded^  since  it  proves  itsetf;  so  no 
proofii  are  brought  for  the  other  side,  but  only  a  pretended 
usefulness  in  outward  figures,  to  raise  the  mind  by  the  senses 
to  just  apprehensions  of  spiritual  objects ;  which,  allowii^  it 
true,  will  only  conclude  for  the  historical  use  of  images,  but 
not  for  the  directing  our  worship  towards  them.  But  the 
effect  is  quite  contraiy  to  the  pretence ;  for,  instead  of  raising 
the  mind  by  the  senses,  the  mmd  is  radier  sunk  by  them  into 
gross  ideas. 

The  bias  of  human  nature  lies  to  sense,  and  to  form  gross 
imaginations  of  incorporeal  objects ;  and  dierefore,  instead  of 
gracing  these,  we  ought  to  wean  our  minds  from  them,  and 
to  raise  diem  above  them  all  we  can.  Even  men  of  specula- 
tion and  abstraction  fed  nature  in  this  grows  too  hard  for 
them ;  but  the  vulgar  is  apt  to  fall  so  headlong  into  these  con- 
ceits, that  it  looks  like  the  laying  of  snares  for  them,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  such  methods  and  helps  for  their  having  gross 
thoughts  of  spiritual  objects.  The  fondness  that  the  people 
have  for  images,  their  readiness  to  believe  the  most  incredible 
stories  concerning  them,  the  expense  they  are  at  to  enrich  and 
adorn  them,  their  prostrations  before  them,  their  confidence 
in  them,  their  humble  and  tender  embracing  and  kissing 
of  them,  their  pompous  and  heathenish  processions  to  do  them 
honour,  the  fraternities  erected  for  particular  images,  not  to 
mention  the  more  universal  and  established  practices  of  direct- 
ix^  their  prayers  to  them,  of  setting  lights  before  them,  and 
of  incensihg  them ;  these,  I  say,  are  things  too  well  known,  to 
such  as  have  seen  the  way  of  that  religion,  that  they  should 
need  to  be  much  enlarged  on;  and  yet  they  are  not  only 
allowed  of,  but  encouraged.  Those  among  them  who  have 
too  much  good  sense  that  they  should  sink  into  those  foolish 
apprehensions  themselves,  yet  must  not  only  bear  with  them, 
but  often  comply  with  them  to  avoid  the  giving  of  scandal,  as 
they  call  it;  not  considering  the  much  greater  scandal  that 
they  give,  when  they  encourage  others  by  their  practice  to  go 
on  in  these  follies.  The  enlar^g  into  all  the  corruptions 
occasioned  by  this  way  of  worship  would  carry  me  far ;  but  it 
seems  not  necessary,  the  thing  is  so  plain  in  itself. 

The  next  head  in  this  Article  is  a  fall  instance  of  it,  which 
is,  the  worship  of  relics.  It  is  no  wonder  that  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianitv,  to  shew  all  possible 
respect  and  tenderness  even  to  the  oodies  of  the  martyrs* 
There  is  something  of  this  planted  so  deep  in  human  nature, 
that  though  the  philosophy  of  it  cannot  be  so  well  made  out, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  than  an  universal  custom ; 
humanity  is  of  its  side,  and  is  apt  to  carry  men  to  the  pro- 
fusions of  pomp  and  cost:  all  religions  do  agree  in  this,  so 
that  We  need  not  wonder  if  Christians,  in  the  first  fervour  of 
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A  RT.   their  religion,  believing  tiie  resurrection  so  firmly  as  Aey  <fid, 
X^^^'   and  having  a  high  sense  of  the  honour  done  to  Uhrist  and  his 
saligion  by  the  sufierings  of  tiie  martyrs;  if^  I  sav^  they  studied 
to  gather  their  bones  and.aahe»  together,  and  bury  them  de^ 
£p.  Ecc.    oently»   They  thought  it  a  sign*  of  their  b^g  joined  mth  them 
^"^^'^^   in  one.  body,  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  die  pkoes  vihere  they 
■eb.l.4T  vere.buried :  tbm  might  be  also  considered  as  a  motive  to  en* 
c.  15.  Jal.  courage  others  to  follow  the  example  that  they  had  given  them, 
hif  v^^Ub  ^^^"^  ^  martyrdom :  and  thevetore  all  the  marks  of  honour 
X.  Eniiap.  were  put  even  upon  their  bodies  that  could  be  thought  on, 
in  vita       exccpt  worship.    After  the  ages  of  persecution  were  over, 
"^^^^     a  fondness  of  having  and  keqiing  their  relics  began  to  spredd 
itself  in  many  plac^.    Monies  fed  that  humour  by  canjing 
Aug.  de    them  about.     We  find  in  St.  Austin's  works,  that  superstition 
nacTc^Ss  ^^  making  a  great  progress  in  Afric  upon  dxese  heads,  of 
*  which  he  complams  frequently.    Yigilantius  had  done  it  to 
more  purpose  m  Spain;  and  did  not  onlv  complain  of  the 
Hieroo.     exccsses,  Dut  of  the  thing  in  itself.    St.  Jerome  fell  uiuner- 
H^v^.Vigi.  cifuUy  upon  him  for  it,  and  sets  a  high  value  upon  relics,  yet 
he  does  not  spneak  one  word  of  worshipping  them ;  he  denies 
and  disclaims  it,  and  seems  only  to  allow  of  a  great  fondness 
for  them  $  and,  with  most  of  ihot  age,  he  was  very  mt  to 
believe,  that  miracles  were  oft  wrought  by  them.    When 
superstition  is  once  suffered  to  mix  with  rdigion,  it  wiU  be 
stul  gaining  ground,  and  it  admits  of  no  bounds:  so  this 
matter  went  on,  and  new  legends  were  invented;  but  when 
the  controversy  of  image-worship  began,  it  followed  that  as  an 
accessary.    The  enshrining  of  relics  occasioned  the  most  ex- 
cellent sort  of  images ;  and  thev  were. thought  the  beat  pre- 
servatives possible  both  for  soul  and  body ;  no  presents  grew 
to  be  more  valued  than  relics ;  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  for 
the  popes  to  furnish  the  world  plentifully  that  way,  but  chiefly 
since  the  discovery  oi  the  catacombs,  which  has  furnished 
them  widi  stores  not  to  be  exhausted.    The  council  of  Trent 
did  in  this,  as  in  the  point  of  images ;.  it  appointed  relies  to.  be 
venerated,  but  did  not  determine  the  degree;*  so  it  left  the 
world  in  possession  of  a  most  excessive  dotage  upon  them 
They  are  used  every  where  by  them  as  sacred  charms,  kissed, 
and  worshipped,  they  are  served  with.lights  and  incense. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  think,  tbit  all  decent  honours 

are  indeed  due  to  the  bo^es  of  the  saints,  which  were,  once 

1  Cor.  fi  f}^Q  'temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost:'  but  since  it  is  said,  that  God 

Deut.       ^^^  ^^^  <^^^  ^  the  body  qfMoses^  so  as  to  bury  it  in  such 

zxziv.  6.    a  manner  that  no  man  knew  of  his  sepulchre,  there  seems  to 

have  been  in  this  a  peculiar  caution  guarding  against  that  su* 

perstition,  which  the  Jews  might  very  probably  have  £Edlen 

pto  with  relation  to  his  body.  .  And  thui  seems  sa  dear  an 

indication  of  the  will  of  Grod  m  this  matter,  that  we  reckon  we 

*  For  the  decree  oonccming  relic-worship,  see  note,  p.  313. — [£o<1 
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are  very  safe  when  vee  do  no  further  honour  to  the  body  of  a   art. 
saint,  uian  to  bury  it.    And  though  that  saint  had  been  ever    xxil. 
so  eminent^  not  only  for  his  holiness^  but  even  for  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  by  his  shadow,  or  even  by  looking  upon 
him;  yet  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent  shews  us,  that 
a  fondhess  even  on  the  instruments,  that  God  made  use  of  to 
work  miracles  by,  degenerates  easily  to  the  superstition  of 
burning  incense  to  them;  but  when  that  appears,  it  is  to 
be  checked,  even  by  breaking  that  which   was  so  abused. 
Hea&ekiah  is  commended  for  breaking  in  pieces  that  noble  ^^.|°e« 
remain  of  Moses's  time  till  then  preserved ;  neither  its  anti-  ^^"**  ^* 

auitjr,  nor  the  signal  miracles  once  wrought  by  it,  coiild  balance 
lie  lU  use  that  was  then  made  of  it :  that  good  king  broke  it, 
for  which  he  might  have  had  a  worse  name  than  an  iconoclast, 
if  he  had  Hved  in  some  ages.  It.is  true,  miracles  were  of  old 
wrought  by  Aaron's  rod,  by  Elisha's  bones  after  his  death,  and  2  Kings 
the  one  was  preserved,  but  not  worshipped;  nor  was  there  any  *"*•  **• 
superstition  that  followed  on  the  other.  Not  a  wx)rd  of  this 
fondness  appears  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity ;  though  it 
had  been  an  easy  thing  at  that  time  to  have  funiished  the 
world  with  pieces-  of  our  Saviour's  garments,  hair,  or  nails ; 
and  great  store  might  have  been  had  of  the  Virerin's  and  the 
apostles'  relics:  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  James's  bones  might 
have  been  then  parcelled  about:  and  if  that  spirit  had  then 
reigned  in  the  church,  which  has  been  in  the  Roman  church 
now  above  a  thousand  years,  we  should  have  heard  of  the  reUcs 
that  were  sent  about  from  Jerusalem  to  aU  the  churches.  But 
when  such  things  might  have  been  had  in  great  abundance, 
and  have  been  known  not  to  be  counterfeits,  we  hear  not 
a  word  of  them.  If  a  fondness  for  relics  had  been  in  the 
church  upon  Christ's  ascension,  what  care  would  have  been 
taken  to  have  made  great  collections  of  them ! 

Then  we  see  no  ouier  care  about  the  body  of  St.  Stephen 
but  to  bury  it;  and  not  long  after  that  time  upon  St.  Foly- 
carp's  martyrdom,  when  the  Jews,  who  had  set  on  the  pro- 
secution against  hun,  suggested,  that,  if  the  Christians  could 
gain  his  body,  they  would  perhaps  forsake  Christ  and  worship 
him;  they  rejected  the  accusation  with  horror;  for  in  the 
episde  which  the  church  of  Smjrma  writ  upon  his  martyrdom, 
after  they  mention  this  insinuation,  they  have  those  remark- 
able words,  which  belong  botti  to  this  head,  and  to  that  which 
follows  it  of  the  invocation  and  worship  of  saints.  TTiese  men  Ep.  Euseb. 
know  not  thai  we  can  neither  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  1-  »v-  «•  >*• 
the  salvation  of  all  that  are  saved,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
nor  worship  any  other ;  Him  truly  being  the  Son  of  God  we 
adore :  but  the  martyrs,  and  disciples,  and  followers  of  the 
Lord,  we  justly  love,  for  that  extraordinary  good  mindj  which 
they  have  expressed  toward  their  King  and  Master,  of  whose 
happiness  God  grant  that  we  may  partake,  and  that  we  may 
team  by  their  examples.    The  Jews  had  so  persuaded  the 
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ART    Gentiles  of  Smyrna  of  (ihis  matter,  that  they  bmnt  St.  Poly- 
XXII.    carp's  body;  but  the  Christians  gi^ered  up  hb  bones  with 
much  respect^  so  that  it  appeared  how  they  honoured  them^ 
though  the^  could  not  worship  them ;  and  they  buried  them 
in  a  conyement  place,*  which  they  intended  to  make  die  place 
where  they  should  hold,  by  the  blessing  of  Crod,  the  yearfy 
commemoration  of  that  birth-^ay  of  his  martyrdomy  with  much 
joy  and  gladness,  both  to  honour  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
overcome  in  that  glorious  engagement,  and  to  insimci  and  eon- 
firm  aU  others  by  their  example.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  true  and  genuine  antiquity ;  and  it  shews 
us  yery  fully  the  sense  of  that  age  both  concerning  the  relics, 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints.     In  the  following  ages,  we  find 
no  characters  of  any  other  regard  to  the  bones  or  bodies  of 
tiie  saints,  but  that  they  buried  them  yery  decently,  and  did 
annually  commemorate  their  death,  calling  it  their  birthrday. 
And  it  may  incline  men  strongly  to  suspect  the  many  miracles 
that  were  published  in  the  fourth  century,  as  wrought  at  the 
tombs,  or  memories  of  the  martyrs,  or  by  their  relics,  that  we 
hear  of  none  of  those  in  the  former  three  centuries ;  for  it 
seems  there  was  more  occasion  for  them  during  the  persecu- 
tion, than  after  it  was  oyer ;  it  being  much  more  necessary 
then  to  famish  Christians  with  so  strong  a  motive  as  this 
must  have  been,  to  '  resist  even  to  blood,'  when  God  was 
pleased  to  glorify  himself  so  signally  in  his  saints.    This,  I 
say,  forces  us  to  fear,  that  creduUty  and  imagination,  or  some- 
wnat  worse  than  both  these,  might  have  had  a  large  share  in 
those  extraordinary  things  that  are  related  to  us  by  great  men 
in  the  fourth  century.    He  must  have  a  great  disposition  to 
believe  wonderful  things,  that  can  digest  the  extraordinary 
BuU.       relations  that  are  even  in  St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Horn.  zix.  Austin ;  and  most  signally  in  St.  Jerome :  for  instance,  that 
''u^ra.^''   ^^^  ®^®  ^^  stolen  Hilarion's  body  out  of  Cyprus,  and 
mit.™*     brought  it  to  Palestine,  upon  which  Constantia,  that  went 
Martyr,  in  constantiy  to  his  tomb,  was  ready  to  have  broke  her  heart; 

in^Sanrt!"*  ^^^  *^^^  ®^^  P^^  ®^  ^^^^  ^^^  **  *^®  ^^™®  body  WTOUght 
MarL 

Maman.         *  In  reference  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  *  End  of  Religious  Controversy,* 
Paul,  in      thus  writes: — 

vita  '  The  whole  history  of  the  martyrs,  from  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,  the  dis- 

Ambros.      ^^^  ^^  ^  apostles,  whose  relics,  after  their  execution,  were  carried  awav  by  the 

Aue.  de      Christians,  as  "  more  valuable  than  gold  and  precious  stones,**  down  to  the  iatett 

Civit.  Dei,  niartyr,  incontestibly  proves  the  veneration  which  the  church  has  ever  entertained 

lib.  xzii.      for  these  sacred  omects.'    We  might  fairly  conclude  from  these  words  that  the 

c.  8.  early  Christians  held  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  relics ;  and  indeed  Dr. 

Milner  refers  with  such  confidence  to  Eusebius,  that  one  not  acquainted  with  the 

sophistry  and  dishonesty  of  the  advocates  of  popery  would  unhesitatingly^  conclude 

that  the  historian  of  die  early  church  had  clearly  established  this  position.     But 

what  is  the  fact  ?     Let  Eusebius  himself  speak ;  *  So  we  ptfaered  his  (Polycarpls) 

bones,  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  better  tried  than  gold,  and  hwtied  them  m  efts 

flact  that  wufitfor  that  purpose,*  &c.     This  is  the  passage  to  which  Dr.  M.  refers; 

and  those  marked  are  the  words  which  immediately  follow  the  Doctor's  quotation 

from  Eusebius,  but  which,  in  his  defence  of  relic-worship,  have  been  so  carefully 

suppressed. — [  En.  ] 
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great  miracles  in  Palestine,  so  likewise  very  great  m^rades    ART. 
continued  stiU  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb,  where  it  was  at    x^^^- 
first  laid.    One,  in  respect  to  those  great  men,  is  tempted  to 
suspect  that  many  things  might  have  been  foisted  into  their 
writings  in  the  following  ages.    A  great  many  practices  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  manifest  beyond  contradiction.^ 
Whole  books  have  been  made  to  pass  for  the  writings  of 
fethers,  that  do  evidently  bear  the  marks  of  a  much  later  date, 
where  the  firaud  was  carried  too  tat  not  to  be  discovered.    At 
other  times  parcels  have  been  laid  in  among  their  senuine 
productions,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  distinguished;  they 
not  being  liable  to  so  many  critical  inquiries,  as  may  be  made 
on  a  larger  work.     It  is  a  litde  unaccountable  how  so  many 
marvellous  things  should  be  published  in  that  age ;  and  yet 
that  St.  Chrysostom,  who  spent  his  whole  life  between  two  of  ^^^^^. 
the  publickest  scenes  of  the  world,  Antioch  and  Constanti-  i,|ac«r.£ 
nople,  and  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  man,  should  not  so 
much  as  have  heard  of  any  such  wonderful  stories ;  but  should 
have  taken  pains  to  remove  a  prejudice  out  of  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  that  might  arise  from  this,  that  whereas  they 
heard  of  many  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  none  were  wrought  at  that  tune ;  upon  which,  he 
gives  very  good  reason  why  it  was  so.    His  saying  so  posi- 
tively, Tliat  none  were  wrought  at  that  iime,  without  so  much 
as  a  salvo  for  what  he  might  have  heard  from  other  parts, 
shews  plainly,  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  at  aU.     for  he 
was  orator  enough  to  have  made  even  looser  reports  look 
probable.    This  does  very  much  shake  the  credit  of  those 
amazing  relations  that  we  &id  in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
St.  Austin.     It  is  true,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  opinion 
very  generally  received  both  in  the  east  and  the  west,  at  that 
time,  which  must  have  very  much  heightened  the  Rowing 
superstition  for  relics.    It  was  a  remnant  both  of  Judaism  and 
Gentilism,  that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  hovered  about  their 
tombs,  called  their  memories ;  and  that  therefore  they  might 
be  called  upon,  and  spoke  to  there.    This  appears  even  in  the 
council  of  EUiberis,  where  the  superstition  of  lighting  can- 
dles about  their  tombs  in  daylight  is  forbidden :  the  reason 
g'ven  is,  because  the  spirits  were  not  to  be  disquieted.    St. 
asil,  and  the  other  fathers,  that  do  so  often  mention  the  Banl. 
going  to  their  memories,  do  very  plainly  insinuate  their  being  jn^^^npi** 
present  at  them,  and  hearing  themselves  called  upon.    This  quadra- 
may  be  the  reason  why,  among  all  the  saints  that  are  so  much  Ku^t. 
magnified  in  that  age,  we  never  find  the  blessed  Virgin  so  ^"*y« 
much  as  once  mentioned.    They  knew  not  where  her  body 
was  laid,  they  had  no  tomb  for  her,  no  nor  any  of  her  relics 

*  The  reader  will  find  Tilnable  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  James's  *  Trea- 
tise of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pas- 
tors,  and  Pillars  of  the  church  of  Rome,  for  maintenance  of  Popery,'*  in  which  the 
bastardy  of  the  fabie  Fathers  and  the  corruption  of  the  true  lathers  are  demon- 
strated beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. — [Ed,] 
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ART.  or  utensils.  But  upon  the  occasion  of  Nestorius's  denying 
^X"-  ker  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  by  carrying  the  opposition 
to  that  too  tuy  a  superstition  for  her  was  set  on  foot ;  it  made 
a  progress  suffident  to  balance  the  slowness  of  its  beginning ; 
the  imole  world  was  then  filled  with  very  extravagant  devo- 
tions for  her. 

The  great  noise  we  find  <X)ficeming  relies  m  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  has  all  the  characters  of  novelty  possible  in  it; 
for  those  who  speak  of  it,  do  not  derive  it  firom  former  times. 
One  circumstance  in  this  is  very  remarkable,  that  neither 
Trypho,  Celsus,  Lucian,  nor  Cedhus,  do  object  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  their  time  their  fondness  for  dead  bodies,  or  praying 
about  their  tombs,  which  t^ey  might  well  have  aUeged  in  op- 
tx>sition  to  what  the  Christians  diarged  them  with,  if  there 
had  been  any  occasion  for  it.    Whereas  this  custom  was  no 
sooner  begun,  than  both  Julian  and  Eunaphis  reproach  the 
Ap.  Cyr.    Christians  for  it.    Julian,  it  is  true,  speaks  only  of  tiieir  call- 
conJuiian.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  scpulchres :  Eunapius  writ  after  him ;  and  it 
Kunap.  iQ  sccms,  iQ  his  tkue,  that  which  Julian  sets  forth  as  a  calling 
v^V^  upon  Gk>d,  was  advanced  to  an  invocation  of  them.     He 

^^^*  says,  they  heaped  toffeiherihe  bones  and  skulls  of  men  that  had 
been  punished  for  many  crimes  (it  was  natural  enough  for  a 
spiteful  heathen  to  give  this  representation  of  their  martyr- 
dom), holding  them  for  gods :  and  after  some  scurrilous  invec- 
tives against  them,  he  adds^  they  are  called  martyrs,  and  made 
the  ministers  and  messengers  of  prayer  to  the  gods.  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  evident  proof  of  the  novelty  of  this  matter.  As 
for  the  adoring  them,  when  Vigilantius  asked.  Why  dost 
thou  Hss  and  adore  a  Uttk  dust  put  up  in  fine  Unen  ?  St. 
Jerome,  though  exoessivdy  fond  of  them,  denies  this  very 
positivdy,  and  that  in  very  injurious  terms,  being  offended  at 
the  injustice  of  the  rmnMieh.  Tet  as  long  as  the  bodies  of 
the  martyrs  were  let  he  quietly  in  their  memories,  the  fond 
opinion  of  their  being  present,  and  hearing  what  was  said  to 
them,  nuide  the  invocatang  them  look  like  one  man's  desiring 
the  assistance  of  another  good  man's  prayers;  so  that  this 
step  seemed  to  have  a  £ur  colour.  But  when  their  bodies 
were  pulled  asunder,  and  carried  up  and  down,  so  that  it  was 
believed  miracles  abounded  every  where  about  th^n;  and 
when  their  bones  and  relics  grew  to  increase  and  multiply,  so 
that  they  had  more  bones  and  limbs  than  QtoA  and  nature  had 
given  them ;  then  new  hypotheses  were  to  be  found  out  to 
justify  the  calling  upon  them  every  where,  as  their  relics  were 
Hieron.  Spread.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  careless  way,  says,  they  fbUmoed 
adv.  vigi-  the  Lomb  whithersoever  he  went,  and  seems  to  make  no  doubt 
cura  pro  ^'  ^f  ^^  beings  if  not  every  where,  yet  in  several  places  at 
mortuit,  onoc.  But  St.  Austin,  who  could  follow  a  consequence  much 
c.  16.  further  in  his  thoughts,  though  he  doubted  not  but  that  men 
were  much  the  better  for  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs,  yet  he 
confesses  that  it  passed  the  strength  of  his  understancUng  to 
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detennine^  whether  they  heard  those  who  called  upon  them  at  ART. 
their  memories,  or  wheresoever  else  they  were  believed  to    XX II. 
have  appeared,  or  not.     But  the  devotions  that  are  spoken  of 
by  all  of  that  age,  are  related  as  having  been  offered  at  their 
memories ;  so  that  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion, 
as  well  as  it  was  the  common  practice  of  that  age,  though  it  is 
no  wonder  if  this  conceit  once  giving  some  colour  and  credit 
to  the  invocating  them,  that  did  quickly  increase  itself  to  a 
general  invocation  of  them  every  where.    And  thus  a  fond- 
ness for  their  relics,  joined  with  the  opinion  of  their  relation 
and  nearness  to  them,  did  in  a  short  time  grow  up  to  a  direct 
worshipping  of  them;  and,  by  the  fruitfulness  that  always 
follows  superstition,  did  spread  itself  further,  to  their  clothes, 
utensils,  and  every  thing  else  that  had  any  relation  to  them. 

There  was  cause  given  in  St.  Austin's  time  to  suspect  that  Aug.  de 
many  of  the  bones  which  were  carried  about  by  monks,  were  ®P*r^  ™^ 
none  of  their  bones,  but  impostures,  which  very  much  shakes  ^**^°**^-^' 
the  credit  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  since  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  God  would  support  such  impostures  with 
miracles ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  felse  relics  would  have  passed  upon  the  world,  if  miracles 
had  been  believed  to  accompany  true  ones,  unless  they  had 
their  miracles  likewise  to  attest  tneir  value :  so  let  this  matter 
be  turned  which  way  it  may,  the  credit  both  of  relics,  and  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  is  not  a  little  shaken  by  it.  But 
in  the  following  ages  we  have  more  than  presumptions,  that 
there  was  much  of  this  false  coin  that  went  abroad  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
true.  The  freshness  of  colour  and  smell,  so  often  boasted, 
might  have  been  easily  managed  by  art;  the  varieties  of  those 
relics,  the  different  methods  of  discovering  them,  the  shinings 
that  were  said  to  be  about  their  tombs,  with  the  smeUs  that 
broke  out  of  them,  the  many  apparitions  that  accompanied 
them,  and  the  signal  cures  that  were  wrought  by  them,  as  they 
grew  to  fill  the  world  with  many  volumes  of  legends,  many 
more  lying  yet  in  the  manuscripts  in  many  churches,  than 
have  been  published:  all  these,  I  say,  carry  in  them  such 
characters  of  fraud  and  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
cruelty  and  superstition  on  the  other;  so  much  craft,  and  so 
much  foUy,  that  they  had  their  full  effect  upon  the  world, 
even  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest  evidence  possible;  the 
same  saints  having  more  bodies  and  heads  than  one,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  yet  all  equally  celebrated  with  miracles.  A 
great  profusion  of  wealth  and  pomp  was  laid  out  in  honouring 
them,  new  devotions  were  still  invented  for  them :  and  though 
these  things  are  too  palpably  false  to  be  put  upon  tis  now,  m 
ages  of  more  light,  where  every  thing  will  not  go  down  be- 
cause it  is  confidently  affirmed ;  yet  as  we  know  how  great  a 
part  of  the  devotion  of  the  Latin  church  this  continued  to  be 
for  many  ages  before  the  Reformation,  so  the  same  trade  is  still 
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A  R  T.    carried  on,  where  the  same  ignoranoe,  and  the  same  supersti- 

^^^^'    tion,  does  still  continiie* 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  last  head  of  this  Article,  which 
is  the  invocation  of  saints,*  of  which  much  has  been  already 
said  by  an  anticipation  :  for  there  is  that  connection  between 
the  worship  of  relics  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  that  the 
treating  of  the  one  does  very  naturally  carry  one  to  say  some- 
what of  the  other.  It  is  very  evident  that  sunts  were  not  in- 
vocated  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  being  called  so  oft  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  seems  to  give  a  much 
better  warrant  for  it,  than  any  thing  that  can  be  alleged  firom 
the  New  Testament*  Moses  was  thdr  lawgiver,  and  their 
mediator  and  intercessor  witii  God ;  and  his  intercession,  as  it 
had  been  very  effectual  for  them,  so  it  had  shewed  itself  in  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  his  desiring  that  his  name  might  be 

xz^  Z2  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  which  he  had  written,'  ratiier  than 
the  people  should  perish ;  when  God  had  offered  to  him,  that 
he  would  raise  up  a  new  nation  to  himself,  out  of  his  posterity 
God  had  also  made  promises  to  that  nation  by  him :  so  that 
it  might  be  natural  enough,  considering  the  genius  of  super- 
stition, for  the  Jews  to  have  called  to  him  in  Uieir  miseries,  to 
obtain  the  performance  of  those  promises  made  by  him  to 
them.  We  may  upon  this  refer  me  matter  to  every  man's 
judgment,  whether  Abraham  and  Moses  might  not  have  been 
much  more  reasonably  invocated  by  the  Jews  according  to 
what  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  than  any  saint  can  be 
under  the  New :  yet  we  are  sure  they  were  not  prayed  to* 
Elijah's  going  up  to  heaven  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  might 
also  have  been  thought  a  good  reason  for  any  to  have  praved 
to  him :  but  nothing  of  that  kind  was  then  practised.  They 
understood  prayer  to  be  a  part  of  that  worship  which  they 
owed  to  God  only :  so  that  the  praying  to  any  other,  had  been 
to  a  certain  degree  the  having  another  God  be/ore,  or  be-* 
sides  the  true  Jehovah.  They  never  prayed  to  any  other, 
tiiey  called  upon  him,  and  made  mention  of  no  other :  the 

PmLI.  16.rule  was  without  exception,  ^Call  upon  me  in  the  time  of 
trouble ;  I  will  hear  thee,  and  thou  snalt  glorify  me.'  Upon 
this  point  there  is  no  dispute. 

*  The  coancil  of  IVent  thus  decreed  in  the  matter  of  saint-worship : — *  Mandat 
sancta  synodus  omnibos  episcopis,  et  cteteris  dooendi  monus  curamque  rastinenti- 
bos,  lit,  juxta  cathoHciB  et  apostolica  ecclesis  osum,  a  prinueyis  Cfanatiame  leligi- 
onis  teiQporibas  reoeptum,  aanctommqae  patmm  consemioiieniy  et  sacronim  ooo- 
ciliorum  decreta,  in  primis  de  sanctorum  intercessione,  inTocatione,  reUquiamn 
honore,  et  le^timo  imaginum  usn,  fideles  diligenter  instroant,  docentes  eos,  sanctos, 
una  cum  Chruto  regnantes,  orationes  suas  pro  homiaibos  Deo  oSenre,  bonum  atqoe 
utile  esse  suppUciter  eoa  invocare ;  et  ob  beneficia  impetranda  a  Deo  per  Rlium 
ejus  Jesum  Unristum,  Dominum  nostrum  qui  solus  noster  redemptor  et  salvator  est, 
td  eorum  orationes,  opem,  auxiHum  confugere :  illos  vero  qui  negant  sanctoa 
vteroa  felidtate  in  coelo  firuentes,  invooandoe  ene ;  ant  q«i  aBMsrunt,  vel  iUoa  pro 
hominibus  non  orare,  vel  eorum,  ut  pro  nobii  etiam  singulis  orent,  iaroeatioiiem 
esse  idololatriam ;  tcI  pusnare  cum  Terbo  Dei,  adversarique  honori  uniut  mediatorii 
Dei  et  hominum  Jesn  uhristi ;  Tel  stnltum  esse,  in  ccelo  regnantibaB  tooe  vel 
mente  supplicare;  impie  sentire.*    Semo  ut.-.-[Ed,] 
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In  ttie  New  Testament  we  see  the  same  mediod  followed,    art. 
with  this  only  exception,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  proposed  as  our    XXIL 
Mediator;  and  that  not  only  in  the  point  of  redemption, 
which  is  not  denied  by  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  even 
in  the  point  of  intercession ;  for  when  St.  Paul  is  treating  con* 
ceming  the  prayers  and  supplications  that  are  to  be  offered 
'  for  all  men,'  he  concludes  that  direction  in  these  words : 
^  For  there  is  one  Gh)d  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  lTun.u.6. 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  We  think  the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  might  be  a  sufficient  argument  for  this :  but  these 
words  go  further,  and  imply  a  prohibition  to  address  our 
prayers  to  God  by  any  other  mediator.    All  the  directions 
that  are  given  us  of  trusting  in  God,  and  praying  to  him,  are 
upon  the  matter  prohibitions  of  trusting  to  any  other,  or  of 
calling  on  any  other.    Invocation  and  faith  are  joined  to- 

Ether :  *  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  Rom.v.U. 
iieved  ?^    So  that  we  ought  only  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  . 
Christ,  according  to  those  words,  *  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  jobnzhr.i. 
also  in  me.'   We  do  also  know  that  it  was  a  part  of  heathenish 
idolatry  to  invocate  either  demons  or  departed  men,  whom 
they  considered  as  good  bdngs  subordinate  to  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  employed  by  God  in  the  government  of  the 
world;  and  they  had  almost  the  same  speculations  about 
them,  that  have  been  since  introduced  into  the  church,  con- 
cerning an^ls  and  saints.    In  the  condemning  all  idolatrv, 
no  reserve  is  made  in  scripture  for  this,  as  being  fatdty,  only 
because  it  was  applied  wrong ;  or  that  it  might  be  set  right 
when  directed  better.    On  the  contrary,  ^en  some  men, 
under  the  pretence  of  '  humility  and  of  will-worship,'  did.  Col.  u.  is. 
according  to  the  Platonic  notions,  offer  to  bring  in  the  '  wor- 
ship of  angels'  into  the  church  of  Colosse,  pretending,  as  is 
probable,  that  those  spirits  who  were  employed  by  God  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  ought,  in  gratitude  for  that  service, 
and  out  of  respect  to  their  dignity,  to  be  worshipped :  St. 
Paul  condemns  ail  this,  without  any  reserves  made  for  lower 
degrees  of  worship ;  he  charges  the  Christians  to  *  bcMrare  of  Ver.  8, 9, 
that  vain  philosophy,'  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  those  shows  ^^* 
of  hwmUty,  or  the  speculations  of  men,  who  pretended  to 
explain  that  which  they  did  not  know,  as  '  intruding  into 
thines  which  they  had  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind.'     If  any  degrees  of  invocating  saints  or  angels 
had  been  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  this  was  the 
proper  place  of  declaring  them :  but  the  condemning  that 
matter  so  absolutely,  looks  as  a  very  express  prohibition  of  all 
sort  of  worship  to  angels.    And  when  St.  John  fell  down  to 
worship  the  angel,  that  had  made  him  such  glorious  disco- 
veries upon  two  several  occasions,  the  answer  he  had  was, 
*  See  thou  do  it  not :  worship  God :  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,'  ^^  ««• 
It  is  probable  enough  that  St.  John  might  unagine,  that  the  j^J^ 
angel,  who  had  made  such  discoveries  to  him,  was  Jesus  9. 
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ART.    Chr%9t :  but  the  answer  plainly  shews^  that  no  sort  of  worship 
^^^^    ought  to  be  oflTered  to  angels^  nor  to  any  but  Ood.    The 
reason  riven  excludes  all  sorts  of  taarskip,  for  that  cannot  be 
among  feUow-senrants. 

As  angels  are  thus  forbid  to  be  worshipped^  so  no  mention 

is  made  of  worshipping  or  invocating  any  saints  that  had  died 

for  the  £Edth^  such  as  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James.    In  the 

HebjmLT.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  they  are  required  to  'remember  them 

which  had  the  rule  oyer  them,  and  to  follow  their  faith ;'  but 

not  a  word  of  praying  to  them.     So  that  if  either  the  silence 

of  the  scriptures  on  this  head,  or  if  plain  declarations  to  the 

contrary,  could  decide  this  matter,  the  controversy  would  soon 

be  at  an  end.    Christ  is  always  proposed  to  us  as  the  only 

person  by  whom  we  come  unto  God :  and  when  St.  Pkud 

speaks  against  the  worshipping  of  angels,  he  sets  Christ  out 

Col.  ii.  9,  in  his  glory  in  opposition  to  it.     '  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 

10.       '  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  and  ye  are  complete  in  him, 

which  is  the  head  of  all  pnncipality  and  power;'  pursuing 

that  reason  in  a  great  many  particulars. 

From  the  scriptures,  if  we  go  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
we  find  nothing  that  fiayours  this,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  con* 
trary.  Ireneeus  disclaims  the  invocation  of  angels.  The  me* 
morable  passage  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  formerly  cited,  is 
Clem.  a  full  proof  of  their  sense  in  this  matter.  Clemens  Alexan- 
^^*>^P*  drinus  and  Tertullian  do  often  mention  the  worship  that  was 
Tertoi.  given  to  GFod  only  by  prayer :  and  so  far  were  they  at  that 
Apol.c.l7.  time  from  praying  to  saints,  that  they  prayed  for  them,  as  was 
formerly  explained :  they  diought  they  were  not  yet  in  the 
presence  of  God,  so  they  could  not  pray  to  them  as  long  as 
tiiat  opinion  continued.  That  form  of  praying  for  them  is  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  In  all  that  collection,  which 
seems  to  be  a  work  of  the  fotirth  or  fifth  century,  there  is  not 
a  word  that  intimates  their  praying  to  saints,  in  the  council 
of  Laodicea,'!'  there  is  an  express  condemnation  of  those  who 
invocated  angels  ;t  this  is  called  a  secret  idolatry y  and  a  far- 
MoMng  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  apologists  for 
Christianity  do  arraign  the  worship  of  demons,  and  of  such  as 
had  once  lived  on  earth,  in  a  style  that  shewed  they  did  not 
apprehend  that  the  argument  could  be  turned  against  them, 
for  their  worshipping  either  angels  or  departed  saints.  When 
the  Arian  controversy  arose,  the  invocation  of  Christ  is  urged 
by  Athanasius,  Basil,  Cyril,  and  other  fathers,  as  an  evident 

*  Con.  Laod.  c.  35.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2.  Iren.  1. 2.  c.  35.  Ori^.  con.  Cels.  I.  8. 
Tcrt.de  Orat.  c.  1.  Athanas.  ad  adelph.  frat.  et  confess,  cont.  Anan.  epist.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  in  sanct.  Lumin.  Orat.  orat.  30.  Greg.  Niss.  in  Ban],  cont.  EoniD. 
Basil.  Horn,  in  aanct.  Christ  generat.  cont.  Ennoni.  1. 4.  Epipb.  HsBies.  64,  69, 
78,  79.     Theod.  de  Her.  Fabul.  1.  5.  c.  3.    Chrysost.  do  Trinit. 

f  Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  25.  s.  24.  decreed,  '  That  we  ought  not  to  forsake 
the  church  of  God,  and  depart  aside,  and  invocate  angels  (^AyytXatn  lM^mX%n\  and 
make  meetings,  which  are  things  forbidden :  if  any  man  therefore  be  found  to  givo 
himself  to  this  pri?y  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed,  because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  betaken  himself  to  idolatiy.' — [Eo.] 
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argument  that  he  was  neither  made  nor  created ;  since  they    art. 
did  not  pray  to  angels,  or  any  other  creatures ;  from  whence    XXII. 

they  concluded  that  Christ  was  God.    These  are  convincing 

proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  first,  and  of  a  good  part  of 
the  fourth  century. 

It  is  true,  as  was  confessed  upon  the  former  head,  theybe- 
gan  with  martyrs  in  the  end  of  the  fomth  century.    They 
fiemcied  they  heard  those  that  called  to  them;  and  upon  that 
it  was  no  wonder  if  they  invocated  them,  and  so  private 
prayers  to  them  began.    But,  as  appears  both  by  the  Consti- 
tutions, and  sevend  of  the  writers  of  that  time,  the  public 
offices  were  yet  preserved  pure.     St.  Austin  says  plainly.  The  Aug.  con. 
Gentiles   buiU  temples,  raised  altars,  ordained  priests,  ^^^29.000' 
offered  sacrifices  to  their  gods:  but  we  do  not  erect  temples  to  Max.  1.13. 
our  martyrs,  as  if  they  were  gods;  but  memories  as  to  dead  ^-  ^* 
men,  whose  spirits  Uve  vnth  God;  nor  do  we  erect  altars,  upon  citfi>|^ 
which  we  sacrifice  to  martyrs;  btU  to  one  God  only  do  we  offer,  1.22. c.  lb. 
to  the  God  of  martyrs,  and  our  God;  at  which  sacrifice  /A^y  l*d*c*37. 
are  named  in  their  place  and  order,  as  men  of  God,  who  in  con^ 
fessing  him  have  overcome  the  world;  but  they  are  not  invo^ 
cated  by  the  priest  that  sacrifices.    It  seems  the  form  of  pray- 
ing for  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions,  was  not 
used  in  the  churches  of  Afric  in  St.  Austin's  time :  he  says 
very  positively,  that  they  did  not  pray  for  them,  but  did 
praise  God  for  them :  and  he  says  in  express  words.  Let  not  ^"^'5^ 
the  worship  of  dead  men  be  any  part  of  our  religion ;  they  c!  5^ 
ought  so  to  be  honoured,  that  we  may  imitate  them,  but  not  wor^ 
shipped.    God  was  indeed  prayed  to,  in  the  fiftti  century,  to 
hear  the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  but  there  is 
a  great  diiBference  between  praying  to  God  to  favour  us  on 
their  account,  and  praying  immediately  to  them  to  hear  us. 

The  praying  to  them  imports  either  their  being  every 
where,  or  their  knowing  all  things;  and  as  it  is  a  blasphe- 
mous piece  of  idolatry  to  ascribe  that  to  them  without  a 
divine  communication ;  so  it  is  a  great  presumption  in  any 
man  to  fancy  that  they  may  be  prayed  to,  and  to  build  so 
many  parts  of  worship  upon  it,  barely  upon  some  probabili- 
ties and  inferences,  without  an  express  revelation  about  it. 
For  the  saints  may  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God  without  seeing  all  things  in  him;  nor  have  we  any  rea- 
son to  carry  that  further  than  the  scripture  has  done.  But  as 
the  invocating  of  martyrs  srew  from  a  calling  to  them  at 
their  memories,  to  a  gener^  calling  to  them  m  all  places; 
so  from  the  invocating  martyrs,  t^ey  went  on  to  pray  to 
other  saints;  yet  that  was  at  first  ventured  on  doubtfiilly, 
and  only  in  funeral  orations ;  where  an  address  to  the  dead 
person  to  pray  for  those  that  were  then  honouring  his  me- 
mory, might,  perhaps,  come  in  as  a  figure  of  pompous  elo- 
quence ;  in  which  Naziansen,  one  of  the  first  that  uses  it,  did 
often  give  himself  a  very  great  compass;  yet  he  and  others 
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ART.   soften  such  figures  with  this^  If  there  is  any  sense  or  huna- 

^^^^    ledge  of  what  we  do  below* 

From  prayers  to  God  to  receive  the  intercessions  of  mar- 
tyrs and  samts^  it  came  in  later  ages  to  be  usual  to  have 
htanies  to  them,  and  to  pray  immediately  to  them;  but  at 
first  this  was  only  a  desire  to  them  to  pray  for  those  who  did 
thus  invocate  them,  Ora  pro  nobis.  But  so  impossible  is  it 
to  restrain  superstition,  when  it  has  once  got  head,  and  has 
prevailed,  that  in  conclusion  all  things  that  were  asked  either 
of  God  or  Christ,  came  to  be  asked  from  the  saints  in  the 
same  humility  both  of  gesture  and  expression ;  in  which  if 
there  was  any  difference  made,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  blessed  Yii^  and  the  saints,  as  appears  by  the 
ten  Av^s  for  one  Pater,  and  that  humble  prostration  in  which 
all  Ml  down  every  day  to  worship  her :  the  prayer  used  con- 
stantly to  her,  Maria,  Mater  gratia.  Mater  nusericorcBa,  tu 
nos  ab  hoste  protege,  et  hora  mortis  suscipe,  is  an  immediate 
acknowledgment  of  her  as  the  g^ver  of  these  things ;  such  are. 
Solve  vincki  reis,  prefer  lumen  (xeds;  with  many  others  of  that 
nature.  The  collection  of  these  swells  to  a  huge  bulk.  Jure 
Matris  impera  Redemptori,  is  an  allowed  address  to  her;  not 
to  mention  an  infinity  of  most  scandalous  ones,  that  are  not 
only  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  in  that  church.*  Altars  are 
consecrated  to  her  honour,  and  to  the  honour  of  other  saints ; 
but  which  is  more,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  up  to 
her  honour,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  saints :  and  in  the  form 
of  absolution,  the  pardon  of  sins,  the  increase  of  grace,  and 
eternal  life,  are  prayed  for  to  the  penitent  by  the  virtue  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Viigin,  and 
of  all  the  saints.  The  pardon  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are  also 
prayed  for  from  angels,  Angelorum  concio  sacra,  archangehrum 
turma  inclyta,  nostra  tUluant  jam  peccata,  prastando  supemam 

*  We  pan  over  die  many  proofs  of  this  idolatry  to  be  found  in  tlie  writbigs  of 
papal  divines ;  and  extract  two  from  works  in  wmch  we  are  sure  to  find  the  most 
moderate  statement  of  theb  views  on  this  subject.  The  first,  from  the  catechism 
of  the  council  of  IVent,  is  as  follows : — 

*  Jure  autem  sancta  Dei  eoderia  hoic  gratianim  acBoni  preoes  etiam  et  implorm- 
tionem  sanctissimss  Dei  Matris  adjunzit,  qua  pie  atque  suppuciter  ad  earn  confugere* 
mus,  ut  nobis  peocatoribns  sua  mteroesuone  conciliarct  Deum,  bonaque  turn  ad 
banc,  tum  ad  ntemam  vitam  necessaria  impetraret  Ergo  nos  exules,  filii  Ev», 
qui  banc  lacrymirum  vallem  inoolimus,  assidue  misericordis  matrem,  ac  fidelis 
popttli  advocatam  invocare  debemus,  ut  oret  pro  nobis  peocatoribus,  ab  eaqne  has 
prece  opem  et  anxilium  implorare,  ci:jus  et  prasstantissima  merita  apud  Deum 
esse,  et  summam  voluntatem  juvandi  humanum  genus,  nemo,  msi  impie  et  nefarie, 
dubitare  potest.'  Cat,  ad  Paroeh.  De  oration^  Pro  ^hiu  oranavm  rii.  The 
other  is  nveu  according  to  the  translation  in  the  Laity's  Directory  (a  popish  pub* 
tication)  for  the  year  1833.  *  We  select  for  the  date  of  our  letter  this  most  joyful 
day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  solemn  festival  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin's  triumph- 
ant assumption  into  heaven,  that  she  who  has  been  through  every  great  calamity 
our  patroness  and  protectress,  mav  watch  over  us  writing  to  you,  and  lead  our 
mind  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  those  counsels  which  may  prove  most  salutary  to 

Christ's  flock But  that  all  may  have  a 

successful  and  happy  issue,  let  us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Maiy, 
who  alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest  hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of 
our  hope.'       Encyclical  Letter  of  pope  Gregory  XVI.  (ifce  present  potUijf'.^^^Ei>,'\ 
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emit  gloriam.    Many  strains  of  tiiis  kind  are  to  be  found  in    ART. 
the  hymns  and  other  public  offices  of  that  churdi:  and    ^^^'' 
though  in  the  late  corrections  of  their  offices^  some  of  the 
more  scandalous  are  left  out^  yet  those  here  cited,  with  a 
great  many  more  to  tiie  same  purpose,  are  still  preserved. 
And  the  council  of  Trent  did  plainly  intend  to  connive  at  all 
these  things,  for  they  did  not  restrain  the  invocation  of  saints, 
only  to  be  an  address  to  them  to  pray  for  us,  which  is  the 
common  disguise  with  which  they  study  to  cover  this  matter: 
but  by  the  decree  of  the  council,  the  flying  to  their  help  and 
^usistance,  as  well  as  to  their  intercession,  is  encouraged; 
which  shews  that  the  council  would  not  limit  this  part  of 
their  devotion  to  a  bare  Ora  pro  nobis;   that  might  have 
seemed  flat  and  low,  and  so  it  might  have  discouraged  it; 
therefore  they  made  use  of  words  that  will  go  as  far  as  super- 
stition can  carry  them.     So  that  if  the  invocating  them,  if  the 
making  vows  to  them,  the  dedicating  themselves  to  them ;  if 
the  flying  to  them  in  all  distresses,  m  the  same  acts,  and  in 
the  same  words,  that  the  scriptures  teach  us  to  fly  to  God 
with ;  and  if  all  the  studied  honours  of  processions  and  other 
pompous  rites  towards  their  images,  that  are  invented  to  do 
them  honour;  if,  I  say,  all  this  does  amount  to  idolatry,  then 
we  are  sure  they  are  guilty  of  it;  since  they  fumour  the  crea-  Rom. i. 26. 
ture  not  only  besides,  but  (in  the  full  extent  of  that  phrase) 
mare  than  the  Creator. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  de- 
votions, against  which  we  bring  arguments,  that,  to  speak 
modestly  of  them,  are  certainly  such  that  there  should  be 
matters  of  great  weight  in  the  other  scale  to  balance  them. 
Nothing  is  pretended  from  scripture,  nor  from  any  thing  that 
is  genume,  for  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ. 
In  a  word,  the  practice  of  the  church,  since  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  popes  and 
councils,  must  bear  this  burden.  These  are  consequences  that 
do  not  much  affect  us ;  for  though  we  pay  great  respect  to 
many  great  men  that  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, yet  we  cannot  compare  that  age  with  the  three  that 
went  before  it.  Those  great  men  give  us  a  sad  account  of  the 
corruptions  of  that  time,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  the 
clergy;  and  th^  being  so  flexible  in  matters  of  faith,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  tiie  whole  course  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, gives  us  very  just  reason  to  suspect  the  practices  of  that 
age,  in  which  the  protection  and  encouragements  that  tiiie 
church  received  from  the  first  Christian  emperors,  were  not 
improved  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  justest  abatement  that  we  can  offier  for  this  corruption, 
which  is  too  manifest  to  be  either  denied  or  justified,  is  this, 
they  were  then  engaged  with  the  heathens,  and  were  much 
set  on  bringing  them  over  to  the  Christian  i^gion.  In  order 
t^  that  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  think  of  all  methods 
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ART.   possible  to  acoommodate  Christianity  to  their  taste.    It  was^ 

XXIL    perhaps,  observed  how  far  the  apostles  complied  with  the 

Jews,  that  they  might  gain  them.    St.  Paul  had  said,  that  to 

20^'i  22  '  *^®  •'^^"^  ^^  became  a  Jew  5'  and  ^to  them  that  were  without 
'  '  '  law/  that  is,  the  Oentiles,  '  as  one  without  law  j  that  by  all 
means  he  might  gain  some.'  They  might  think  that  if  the 
Jews,  who  hid  abused  the  light  of  a  revealed  religion,  who  had 
rejected  and  crucified  die  Messias,  and  persecuted  his  followers, 
and  had  in  all  respects  corrupted  both  their  doctrine  and  their 
monds,  were  waited  on  and  comptied  with,  in  the  observance 
of  that  v^  law  which  was  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  was  still  insisted  on  by  them  as  of  perpetual  obligation; 
and  yet  that  after  the  aposues  had  made  a  solemn  decision  in 
the  matter,  they  continued  to  conform  themselves  to  that  law ; 
all  this  mi^ht  lie- applied  widi  some  advantages  to  this  matter« 
The  Qentiles  had  nothing  but  the  Ught  of  nature  to  govern 
them ;  they  might  seem  willing  to  become  Christians,  but  they 
still  despised  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  that  religion* 
And  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  think  that  the  emperors  and 
other  great  men  might  in  a  political  view,  considering  the 
vast  strength  of  heathenism^  press  the  bishops  of  those  times 
to  use  all  imaginable  ways  to  adorn  Christianity  with  such  an 
exterior  form  of  worship,  as  might  be  most  acceptable  to  them, 
and  might  most  probably  bring  them  over  to  it. 

The  Christians  had  long  felt  the  weight  of  persecution  from 
them,  and  were,  no  doubt,  much  frightened  with  the  danger  of 
a  relapse  in  Julian's  time.  It  is  natural  to  all  men  to  desire 
to  be  safe,  and  to  weaken  the  numbers  of  their  implacable 
enemies.  In  diat  state  of  things  we  do  plainly  see  they  began 
to  comply  in  lesser  matters :  for  whereas  in  Uie  first  a^es  the 
Christians  were  often  reproached  with  this,  that  they  nad  no 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  nor  priests,  they  changed  their  dialect 
in  all  those  points :  so  we  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  was 
carried  further.  The  vulgar  are  more  easily  wrought  upon  in 
greater  points  of  speculation,  than  in  some  small  ritual  matters; 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  one,  and  so  are  not  much 
concerned  aoout  it :  but  the  other  is  more  sensible,  and  lies 
within  their  compass.  We  find  some  in  Palestine  kept  images 
in  their  houses,  as  Eusebius  tells  us ;  others  began  in  Spain 
to  light  candles  by  daylight,  and  to  paint  the  walls  of  thm 
churches :  and  though  these  things  were  condemned  by  the 
council  of  EUiberis ;  yet  we  see  by  what  St.  Jerome  has  cited 
out  of  Vigilantius,  Ihat  the  spint  of  superstition  did  work 
strongly  among  them :  we  hear  of  none  that  writ  against  those 
abuses  besides  Vigilantius ;  yet  Jerome  tells  us,  that  many 
bishops  were  of  the  same  mind  with  him,  with  whom  he  is  so 
angry  as  to  doubt,  whether  they  deserved  to  be  called  bishops. 
Most  of  these  abuses  had  abo  specious  beginnings,  and  went 
on  insensibly :  where  they  made  greater  steps,  we  find  an  op- 

Epiph.      position  to  tnem.    Epiphanius  is  very  severe  upon  the  CoUy- 

Ueres.  79. 
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lidians,  for  their  worshipping  the  blessed  Viigin.    And  though    ART. 
they  did  it  by  offering  up  a  cake  to  her,  yet  if  any  will  read    ^^^^ 
all  that  he  says  against  that  superstition,  thev  will  clearly  see^ 
that  no  prayers  were  then  offered  up  to  her  by  the  orthodox ; 
and  that  he  rejects  the  thought  of  it  with  indignation.    But 
the  respect  paid  the  martyrs,  and  the  opinion  mat  they  were 
still  hovering  about  their  tombs,  might  make  the  calling  to 
them  for  their  pray^^,  seem  to  be  uke  one  man^s  desiring 
the  prayers  of  other  good  men ;  and  when  a  thing  of  this  kind 
is  once  bc^gun,  it  natmnlly  goes  on.    Of  all  this  we  see  a  par- 
ticular account  in  a  discourse  writ  on  purpose  on  this  argument, 
of  curing  the  affections  and  inclinations  of  the  Greeks,  by 
Theodoret,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  Theod.  de 
men  of  antiquity,  and  in  it  he  insists  upon  this  particular  of  ^^.^1*3 
proposing  to  them  the  saints  and  martyrs,  instead  of  their  sods,  de  Martyr! 
And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  out  that  they  found  the 
effects  of  this  compliance;  many  heathens  were  every  day 
coming  over  to  the  Christian  religion.    And  it  miffht  then 
perhaps  be  intended  to  lay  those  aside,  when  the  heathens 
were  once  brought  over. 

To  all  which  this  must  be  added,  that  the  good  men  of  that 
time  had  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  could  not  foresee 
what  progress  this  might  make,  and  to  what  an  excess  it 
might  grow ;  they  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  their  view :  so 
that  between  charity  and  pohcy,  between  a  desire  to  bring 
over  multitudes  to  their  faith,  and  an  inclination  to  secure 
themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  by  any  who 
considers  all  the  circumstances  of  those  ages,  that  these  coi^ 
ruptions  shotdd  have  got  into  the  church,  and  much  less, 
having  once  got  in,  they  should  have  gone  on  so  fast,  and  be 
carried  so  far. 

Thus  I  have  offered  all  the  considerations  that  arise  from 
the  state  of  things  at  that  time,  to  shew  how  &r  we  do  still 
preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  fathers  of  those  ages,  even 
when  we  confess  that  they  were  men,  and  that  sometlung  of 
human  nature  appeared  in  this  piece  of  their  conduct.  This 
can  be  made  no  aigument  for  later  ages,  who  having  no  hea- 
thens among  them,  are  under  no  temptations  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  jMurts  of  heathenism,  to  gain  them.  And  now  that 
the  abuse  of  these  matters  is  become  so  scandalous,  and  has 
spread  itself  so  £Eur,  how  much  soever  we  may  excuse  those 
ages,  in  which  we  discern  the  first  beginnings,  and  as  it  were 
the  small  heads,  of  that  which  has  since  ov^owed  Christen- 
dom ;  yet  we  can  by  no  means  bear  even  with  those  begin- 
nings, which  have  had  such  dismal  effects ;  and  therefore  we 
have  reduced  the  worship  of  God  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
scripture  times,  and  of  the  first  three  centuries :  and  for  the 
fourth,  we  reverence  it  so  much  on  other  accounts,  that  for 
the  sake  of  these  we  are  unwilling  to  reflect  too  much  on 
this. 
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ART*  Another  consideration  uiged  for  the  invocation  of  saints  is^ 
^^^^'  that,  they  seeing  God^  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
see  in  him,  if  not  all  things,  yet  at  least  all  the  concerns  of 
the  church,  of  which  they  are  still  parts ;  and  they  being  in 
a  most  perfect  state  of  charitv,  they  must  certainly  love  the 
souls  of  their  brethren  here  bdow :  so  that  if  saints  on  earth, 
whose  charity  is  not  yet  perfect,  do  pray  for  one  another  here 
on  earth,  they  in  that  state  of  perfection  do  certainly  pray 
most  fervently  for  them.  And  as  we  here  on  earth  do  desire 
the  prayers  of  others,  it  may  be  as  reasonable  and  much  more 
useful  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  who  are  both  in  a 
higher  state  of  favour  with  God,  and  have  a  more  exalted  cha- 
rity :  by  which  their  intercessions  will  be  both  more  earnest, 
and  more  })revalent.  They  think  also  that  this  honour  paid 
the  saints,  is  an  honour  done  to  God,  who  is  glorified  in 
them:  and  since  he  is  the  acknowledged  foimtain  of  all, 
they  think  that  aU  the  worship  offered  to  them  ends  and  ter- 
minates in  God.  They  think,  as  princes  are  come  at  by  the 
means  of  those  that  are  in  favour  with  them ;  so  we  ought  to 
come  to  God  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints :  that  3l  our 
prayers  to  them  are  to  be  understood  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  desire  to  them,  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  finally,  that 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  is  an  act  of  worship,  that  can  indeed 
be  made  only  to  God,  but  that  all  other  acts  of  devotion  and 
respect  may  he  given  to  the  saints :  and  the  sublimest  degrees 
of  them  may  be  offered  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  the  mother 
of  Christ,  in  a  peculiar  rank  by  herself.  For  they  range  the 
order  of  worship  into  lairia^  that  is  due  only  to  God ;  hyper- 
duUa,  that  belongs  to  the  blessed  Virgin ;  and  dulia,  that  be- 
longs to  the  other  saints. 

It  were  easy  to  retort  all  this,  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth 
of  a  heathen ;  and  shewing  how  wdl  it  would  fit  all  those 
parts  of  worship,  that  they  offered  to  demons  or  intelligent 
spirits,  and  to  deified  men  among  them.  This  is  obvious 
enough,  to  such  as  have  read  what  the  first  apologists  for 
Christianity  have  writ  upon  those  heads.  But  to  take  this  to 
pieces ;  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  saints  see  all 
the  concerns  of  die  church.  God  can  make  them  perfectly 
happy  without  this ;  and  if  we  think  the  seeing  them  is  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  of  perfect  happiness,  we  must  from  thence 
conclude,  that  they  do  also  see  the  whole  chain  of  Provi- 
dence :  otherwise  they  may  seem  to  be  in  some  suspense, 
which,  according  to  our  notions,  is  not  consistent  with  perfect 
happiness.  For  if  they  see  the  persecutions  of  the  diurch, 
and  the  miseries  of  Christians,  without  seeing  on  to  the  end^ 
in  what  all  that  wiU  issue,  this  seems  to  be  a  stop  to  their 
entire  joy.  And  if  they  see  the  final  issue,  and  know  what 
God  is  to  do,  then  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  can  intercede 
against  it,  or  indeed  for  it.  To  us,  who  know  not  the  hidd^ 
counsels  of  God,  prayer  is  necessary  and  commanded :  but  it 
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seems  inconsistent  widi  a  state  in  which  all  these  events  are  ART. 
known.  This  which  they  lay  for  the  foundation  of  prayers  to  ^^^^' 
s^ts^'  is  a  thing  conoeminK  which  God  has  revealed  nothing 
to  ns^  and  in  wmch  we  can  have  no  certainty.  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  pray  for  one  another^  to  join  our  prayers  to- 
gether^ and  we  have  dear  warrants  for  desiring  the  interces- 
sion of  others.  It  is  a  high  act  of  charity,  and  a  great  instance 
of  the  mutual  love  that  ought  to  be  among  Christians :  it  is  a 
part  of  the  communion  of  the  saints :  and  as  they  do  cer- 
tainly know,  that  those,  whose  assistance  they  desire,  under- 
stana  tiieir  wants  when  they  signi^^  them  to  them ;  so  they 
are  sure  that  Grod  has  commandea  tins  mutual  praying  one 
for  another.  It  is  a  strange  thin^  therefore  to  argue  from 
what  God  has  commanded,  and  wich  mav  have  many  good 
effects,  and  can  have  no  bad  one,  to  tnat  which  he  has 
not  commanded ;  on  the  contrary,  against  which  there 
are  many  plain  intimations  in  scripture,  and  which  may 
have  many  bad  effects,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  can  have 
any  one  that  is  good.  Beside,  that  the  solemnity  of  devotion 
and  prayer  is  a  thing  very  different  firom  our  desiring  the 
prayers  of  such  as  are  alive ;  the  one  is  as  visibly  an  act  of 
religious  worship,  as  the  other  is  not.  God  has  called  himself 
'  a  jealous  God,  that  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.'  And  In-  xlil  8. 
through  the  whole  scripture,  prayer  is  represented  as  a  main 
part  of  the  service  due  to  him  i  and  as  that  in  which  he  takes  Ps*  czli.2. 
the  most  pleasure.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  and  is  so  called:  ^'^'^p^'i^'^' 
every  other  sacrifice  can  only  be  accepted  of  God,  as  it  is  ac- 
companied with  the  internal  acts  of  prayers  and  praises ;  which 
are  the  spiritual  sacrifices  with  which  God  is  well  pleased. 
The  only  thine,  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  to  Gkxl, 
proves  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  ma$$ :  which,  as  shall  appear 
upon  another  Article,  is  a  sacrifice  that  they  have  invented, 
but  which  is  no  where  commanded  by  God ;  so  diat  if  this 
is  well  made  out,  there  will  be  nothing  reserved  to  God  to  be 
the  act  of  their  latria :  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
even  the  Vir^  and  the  saints  have  a  share  in  that  sacrifice. 

The  excusmg  this,  firom  the  addresses  made  to  princes  by 
those  that  are  m  favour  with  them,  is  as  bad  as  the  thing 
itself;  it  g^ves  us  a  low  idea  of  Gh>d,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  that 
goodness  and  mercv,  that  is  so  often  declared  to  be  infinite,  as 
if  he  were  to  be  aodressed  to  by  those  about  him,  and  might 
not  be  come  to  without  an  interposition :  whereas  the  scrip- 
tures speak  always  of  God,  as  a  hearer  of  prayer ^  and  as  ready 
to  accept  of  and  answer  the  prayers  of  his  people :  to  seek  to 
odier  assistances,  looks  as  S  the  mercies  of  God  were  not 
infinite,  or  the  intercessions  of  Christ  were  not  of  infinite 
efficacv*  This  is  a  corrupting  of  the  main  design  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  to  draw  our  affections  wholly  to  God,  to  free  us 
from  all  low  notions  of  him,  and  from  every  thing  that  may 
incline  us  to  idolatry  and  superstition. 
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ART.  Thus  I  have  gone  through  all  the  heads  contained  in  this 
^^^^  Article.  It  seemed  necessary  to  explain  these  with  a  due 
copiousness;  they  being  not  only  points  of  speculation^  in 
wmch  errors  are  not  always  so  dangerous^  but  practical  things^ 
which  enter  into  the  worship  of  Gcxl,  and  that  run  tkrough  it. 
And  certainly  it  is  the  will  of  God^  that  we  should  i)reserve  it 
pure,  from  oeing  corrupted  with  heathenish  or  idolatrous 
practices.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  of  revealed  religion 
to  deliver  the  world  from  idolatry ;  a  great  part  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law  did  consist  of  rites  of  which  we  can  give  no  other 
account,  that  is  so  like  to  be  true,  as,  that  they  were  fences 
and  hedges,  that  were  intended  to  keep  that  nation  in  the 
greatest  opposition,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  possible  from 
idolatry :  we  cannot  therefore  think  tiiat  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  which  we  are  carried  to  higher  notions  of  God,  and 
to  a  more  spiritual  way  of  worshipping  him,  there  should 
be  such  an  approach  to  some  of  the  worst  pieces  of  Gentilism, 
that  it  seems  to  be  outdone  by  Christians  in  some  of  its  most 
scandalous  parts ;  such  as  the  worship  of  subordinate  Rods, 
and  of  images.  These  are  the  chief  grotmds  upon  which  we 
separate  from  the  Roman  communion ;  since  we  cannot  have 
fellowship  with  them,  unless  we  will  join  in  those  acts,  which 
we  look  on  as  direct  violations  of  the  First  and  Second  Com- 
mandments. God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  therefore  we  must 
rather  venture  on  their  wrath,  how  burning  soever  it  may  be, 
than  on  his,  who  is  a  consundnff  fire. 
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ARTICLE  XXIIL 

Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

ft  i^  not  latoful  for  an$  fAm  to  ta&e  tipon  fflm  t^t  Office  of  public 
3Preacf)tn2  or  fRinlaUtini  tj^e  fiacxamttttfi  in  t|^e  Consrrgatton, 
before  |)e  be  latofulls  rallelir  anti  Htnt  to  ejrecute  t||e  i^atne.  HM 
tfiofte  ine  ougfjt  to  jutfge  labfulls  calUH  anti  fimt,  iD|)(r]^  be  d^oi^en 
antf  ciilUti  to  il)ui  WLoA b^  ffUn^h^o  i^abe ptAIu  9ut||orits  sjihm 
unto  t|)em>  in  ^e  Congregation,  to  call  atiK  itfenll  ffllniiUva  into 
t|)e  Eortl'i^  Tine^arll.* 

We  have  two  particulars  fixed  in  this  Article :  the  first  is 
against  any  tiiat  shall  assume  to  themselves,  without  a  lawful 
vocation,  me  authority  of  dispensing  the  tlungs  of  God :  the 
second  is,  the  defining,  in  very  general  words,  what  it  is  that 
makes  a  lawful  call.  As  to  the  first,  it  will  hear  no  great  diffi- 
culty: we  see  in  the  old  dispensation^  that  the  family,  the  age, 
and  the  qualifications,  of  those  that  mk;ht  serve  in  the  priest- 
hood, are  verv  particularly  set  forth.    In  the  New  Testament 
our  Lord  called  the  twelve  aposties,  and  sent  them  out :  he 
also  sent  out  upon  another  occasion  seventy  disciples :  and 
before  he  left  his  aposties,  he  told  them,  that  '  as  his  Father  john  zz. 
had  sent  him,  so  he  sent  them :'  which  seems  to  import,  that  21. 
as  he  was  sent  into  the  world  with  this,  among  other  powers, 
that  he  might  send  others  in  his  name;  so  he  lUeewise  empow- 
ered them  to  do  the  same:  and  when  they  went  planting 
churches,  as  they  took  some  to  be  companions  of  labour  with 
themselves,  so  they  appointed  others  over  the  particular 
churches  in  which  they  fixed  them :  such  were  Epaphras,  or 
Epaphroditus  at  Colosse,  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in 
Crete.    To  them  the  aposties  gave  authority :  otherwise  it  was 
a  needless  thing  to  write  so  many  directions  to  them,  in  order 
to  their  conduct.    They  had  the  depositum  of  the  faith,  with  2  Tim.  i. 
which  they  were  chiefly  intrusted :  concerning  the  succession  i^* 
in  which  tnat  was  to  be  continued,  we  have  these  words  of  St. 
P^ul :  '  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many  2Ttin.ii.2. 
witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also.'   To  them  directions  are  given,  con- 
eming  all  the  different  parts  of  their  worship ; '  supplications,  1  Tim.ii.  1, 
orayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks :'  and  also  the  keep-  ^»  3.  u.  12. 

*  On  the  question  of  Holy  Orders,  the  reader  should  examine  Mason's  celebrated 
work  in  Defence  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  will  also  find  this 
point  ablv  discussed  in  a  work  undertaken  by  the  command  of  ardibishop  Sancroft, 
and  entitled, '  A  Legacy  to  the  Church  of  England,  vindicating  her  orders  from  the 
objections  of  Papists  and  Dissenters,*  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Milbourn.  This  subject  is 
also  handled  by  oishop  Taylor  in  hb '  Episcopacy  Asserted.* — [En.] 
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ART.    ing  up  the  decency  of  the  worship^  and  the  not  suffering  of 
^^"^'  women  to  teach ;  like  the  women  priests  among  the  heatl^s^ 
who  were  believed  to  be  filled  with  a  Bacchic  fury.    To  them 
are  directed  all  the  qualifications  of  such  as  might  be  made 
I  Tim.  iti.  either  bishops  or  deacons :  they  were  to  examine  diem  accord- 
ing to  these,  and  either  to  receive  or  reject  them.    All  this 
1  Tim.  iii.  ^^^^  directed  to  Timothy,  that  he  might  know  how  he  ought  to 
15.    *   '  '  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God/   He  had  authori^  given 
i  *  *!"*.^-^»  him  to  rebuke  and  intreat,  to  honour  and  to  censure.    He  was 
22.  '    'to  order  what  widows  might  be  received  into  the  number,  and 
who  should  be  refused.     He  was  to  receive  accusations  against 
elders,  or  presbyters,  according  to  directed  methods,  and  was 
either  to  censure  some,  or  to  ky  hands  on  others,  as  should 
agree  with  the  rules  tliat  were  set  him ;  and  in  conclusion,  he 

1  Tim.  Ti.  is  very  solemnly  charged,  to  'keep  that  which  was  committed  to 
2^;..  ..  his  trust.'  He  is  reouired  rightly  to  '  divide  the  word  of  truth/ 
15.  ™*  "*  to  'preach  the  word,*  to  'be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,' 

2  Tim.  iv.  to  'reprovc,  rebuke,  and  exhort,  and  to  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
r  ^'  Q  S^^^^  ^^^  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.'  Some  of  the 
13  *  '*  ^'  *  same  things  are  chained  upon  Titus,  whom  St.  Paul  had  left  in 

Crete,  to  '  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  to  or- 
dain elders  in  every  city :'  several  of  the  characters  by  which 
he  was  to  try  them  are  also  set  down :  he  is  char;^ed  to  rebuke 
the  people  sharply,  and  to  speak  the  things  that  became  sound 
doctrine:  he  is  instructed  concerning  the  doctrines  which  he 
was  to  teach,  and  those  which  he  was  to  avoid ;  and  also  how  to 
Tit.  bi.  10.  censure  an  heretic :  he  was  to  admonish  him  twice ;  and  if 
that  did  not  prevail,  he  was  to  ryect  him,  by  some  public 
censure. 

These  rules  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus  do  plainly  import, 
that  there  was  to  be  an  autiiority  in  the  church,  and  that  no 
man  was  to  assimie  this  authority  to  himself;  according  to  that 
maxim,  that  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  light  of  nature,  as 
well  as  it  is  set  down  in  scripture,  as  a  standing  rule  agreed  to 
Heb.  V.  4.  in  all  times  and  places :  '  no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  him- 
self, but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.' 
Rom.  lii.       St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  did 
]  Cor.  irii.  ^cckon  up  the  several  orders  and  functions  that  God  had  set 
28.  in  his  church,  and  in  his  Ejpistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  shews, 

iiT^s  16  ^*  these  were  not  transient  but  lasting  constitutions-;  for 
'  '  '  there,  as  he  reckons  the  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors, 
and  teachers,  as  the  gifts  which  Christ  at  his  ascension  had 
given  to  men ;  so  he  tells  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given*; 
'for  the  perfecting  the  saints,'  (by  perfecting  seems  to  be  meant 
the  initiating  them  by  holy  mysteries,  rather  than  the  com- 
pacting or  putting  them  in  joint;  for  as  that  is  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word,  so  it  being  set  first,  the  other  things 
that  come  after  it  make  that  the  strict  sense  oi  perfecting ; 
that  is,  completing  does  not  so  well  agree  with  the  period,) 
'for  the  work  of  the  ministry,'  (the  whole  ecclesiastical  or 
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sacred  services^)  ^ for  the  edifying  tiie  body  of  Christ  (to    ART. 
which  instructing,  exhorting^  coniforting,  and  all  the  other   X^^^^- 
parts  of  preaching  may  well  be  reduced ;)  and  then  the  duration 
of  these  gifts  is  defined,  '  Tiil  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
fiEdth,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man.'    This  seems  to  import  the  whole  state  of  this  life. 

We  cannot  think  that  all  this  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  to  be  laid  aside  by  her  when  she 
was  further  advanced ;  for  when  we  consider  that  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity  there  was  so  liberal  an  efFusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  poured  out  upon  such  great  numbers,  who  had 
very  extraordmary  credentials,miracles,  and  the  gift  of  tongues, 
to  prove  their  mission ;  it  does  not  seem  so  necessary  in  such 
a  tmie,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  such  a  time  only,  to  have 
settled  those  functions  in  the  church,  and  that  the  apostles 
should  have  'ordained  elders  in  every  church/  Those  extra-  Acts  xiv. 
ordinary  gifts  that  were  then,  without  any  authoritative^ 
settlement,  might  have  served  in  that  time  to  have  procured 
to  men  so  qualified  all  due  regards.  We  have  therefore  much 
better  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  was  settled  at  that  time^ 
chiefly  with  respect  to  the  following  ages,  which  as  they  were 
to  fell  off  from  that  zeal  and  purity  that  did  then  reign  among 
them,  so  they  would  need  rule  and  government  to  maintain 
the  imity  of  the  church,  and  the  order  of  sacred  things.  And 
for  that  reason  chiefly  we  may  conclude,  that  the  apostles 
settled  order  and  government  in  the  churdi,  not  so  much  for 
the  age  in  which  they  themselves  lived,  as  once  to  establish 
and  give  credit  to  constitutions,  that  they  foresaw  would  be 
yet  more  necessary  to  the  succeeding  ages. 

This  is  confirmed  by  that  which  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  both  concerning  those  'who  had  ruled  over  them,'  and  lUK  ju\, 
those  who  were  then  uieir  guides.    St  Peter  gives  directions  7,  n. 
to  the  elders  of  the  churches  to  whom  he  writ,  how  they  ought  2  ^^}'  ^' 
both  to  'feed  and  govern  the  flock;'  and  his  charpng  them 
not  to  do  it  out  of  covetousness,  or  with  ambition,  insinuates 
that  either  some  were  be^nning  to  do  so,  or  that,  in  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  he  foresaw  diat  some  might  fall  under  such  cor- 
ruptions.   This  is  hint  enough  to  teach  us,  that,  though  such 
thm^  should  happen,  they  could  furnish  no  arrament  against 
the  mnction.    Abuses  ought  to  be  corrected,  out  upon  that 
pretence  the  function  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 

If  from  the  scriptures  we  go  to  the  first  writings  of 
Christians,  we  find  that  the  main  subject  of  St.  Clemens'  and 
St.  Ignatius'  Epistles  is  to  keep  the  churches  in  order  and 
union,  in  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  in  the  due  subordi- 
nation of  all  the  members  of  the  body  one  to  another.  After 
the  first  age  the  thing  grows  too  dear  to  need  any  further  proof. 
The  argument  for  this  from  the  standing  rules  of  order,  of  de- 
cency, of  the  authority  in  which  the  holy  things  ought  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  care  that  must  be  taken  to  repress  vf^^^'  * 
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ART.  and  insolence^  and  all  the  extravagancies  of  light  and  ungo- 
^^^^^-  vemed  fancies,  is  very  dear.  For  tf  every  man  may  assume 
authority  to  preach  and  perform  holy  fimctions^  it  is  certain 
religion  mnst  fall  into  disorder,  and  under  contempt*  Hot- 
headed men  of  warm  fancies  and  voluble  tongues,  with  very 
little  knowledge  and  discretion,  would  be  apt  to  thrust  them- 
selves on  to  the  teaching  and  governing  others,  if  they  them- 
selves were  under  no  government.  This  would  soon  make 
the  public  service  of  God  to  be  loathed,  and  break  and  dissolve 
the  whole  body. 

A  few  men  of  livelier  thoughts,  that  beein  to  set  on  foot  such 
ways,  might  for  some  time  maintain  a  litUe  credit ;  yet  so  many 
others  would  follow  in  at  that  breach  which  they  had  once 
made  on  public  order,  that  it  could  not  be  possible  to  keep  the 
society  of  Christians  under  any  method,  if  this  were  once  al- 
lowed. And  therefore  those  who  in  their  hearthate  theChristian 
religion,  and  desire  to  see  it  fall  under  a  more  general  contempt, 
know  well  what  they  do,  when  they  encourage  all  those  en- 
thusiasts that  destroy  order ;  hoping,  by  the  credit  which  thdr 
outward  appearances  may  give  them,  to  ccMnpass  that  which 
the  others  know  themselves  to  be  too  obnoxious  to  hope  that 
they  can  ever  have  credit  enough  to  p^suade  the  world  to. 
Whereas  those  poor  deluded  men  do  not  see  what  properties 
the  others  make  of  them.  The  morals  of  infidels  shew  that 
they  hate  all  religions  equally,  or  with  this  difference,  that  the 
stricter  any  are,  they  must  hate  them  the  more ;  the  root  of 
their  quarrel  being  at  all  religion  and  virtue.  And  it  is  certain, 
as  it  is  that  which  those  who  drive  it  on  see  well,  and  therefore 
they  drive  it  on,  that  if  once  the  public  order  and  national 
constitution  of  a  church  is  dissolved,  the  strength  and  power, 
as  well  as  the  order  and  beauty,  of  all  religion  will  soon  go 
after  it :  for,  humanly  speaking,  it  cannot  subsist  without  it. 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  second  part  of  this 
Article,  which  is  the  definition  here  given  of  those  that  are 
lawfully  called  and  sent :  this  is  put  in  very  general  words,  far 
from  that  magisterial  stiffness  in  which  some  have  taken  upon 
them  to  dictate  in  tiiis  matter.  The  Article  does  not  resolve 
this  into  any  particular  constitution,  but  leaves  the  matter 
open  and  at  Itui^  for  such  accidents  as  had  happened,  and 
such  as  might  still  happen.  They  who  drew  it  had  the  state 
of  the  several  churches  Wore  their  eyes,  that  had  been  dif- 
ferentiy  reformed;  and  although  their  own  had  been  less 
forced  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  path  tiian  any  other,  yet  they 
knew  that  all  things  among  themselves  had  not  gone  accord- 
ing to  those  rules  that  ought  to  be  sacred  in  regular  times : 
necessity  has  no  law,  and  is  a  law  to  itself. 

This  is  tiie  difference  between  those  things  that  are  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  the  precepts  that  are  only  necessary, 
because  they  are  commandra.  Those  things  which  are  the 
means,  such  as  faith,  repentance,  and  new  ooedience,  are  in- 
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dispensable;  they  oblige  all  men^  and  at  all  times  alike;  be-  ART. 
cause  they  have  a  natimd  influence  on  us,  to  make  us  fit  and  ^^^^^' 
capable  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God :  but  such  things  as  are 
necessary  only  by  virtue  of  a  command  of  God,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  any  real  efficiency  which  they  have  to  reform  our 
natures,  do  indeed  oblige  us  to  seek  for  them,  and  to  use  all 
our  endeavoiirs  to  have  them.  But  as  they  of  themselves  are 
not  necessary  in  the  same  order  with  the  first,  so  much  less 
are  all  those  methods  necessary  in  which  we  may  come  at  the 
regular  use  of  them.  This  distinction  shall  be  more  fully  en- 
larged on  when  the  sacraments  are  treated  of.  But  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  That  which  is  simply  necessary  as  a  mean 
to  preserve  the  order  and  union  of  the  body  of  Christians,  and 
to  maintain  the  reverence  due  to  holy  things,  is,  that  no  man 
enter  upon  any  part  of  the  holy  ministry,  without  he  be 
chosen  and  called  to  it  by  such  as  have  an  authority  so  to 
do;  that,  I  say,  is  fixed  by  the  Article:  but  men  are  left 
more  at  liberty  as  to  their  thoughts  concerning  the  subject  of 
this  lawful  authority. 

That  which  we  believe  to  be  lawful  authority ^  is  that  rule 
which  the  body  of  the  pastors,  or  bishops  and  clergy  of  a 
church,  shall  settle,  being  met  in  a  body  under  the  due  respect 
to  the  powers  that  God  shall  set  over  them:  rules  thus  made, 
being  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  duly  exe- 
cuted by  the  particular  persons  to  whom  that  care  belongs, 
are  certainly  the  lawful  authority.  Those  are  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  to  whom  the  care  and  watching  over  the  souls  of 
the  people  is  committed ;  and  the  prince,  or  supreme  power, 
comprehends  virtually  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  him : 
since,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  ci^  government, 
the  wills  of  the  people  are  understood  to  be  concluded  by  the 
supreme,  and  such  as  are  the  subject  of  the  legislative  autho- 
rity. When  a  church  is  in  a  state  of  persecution  imder  those 
who  have  the  civil  authority  over  her,  then  the  people,  who 
receive  the  fiiith,  and  give  both  protection  and  encouragement 
to  those  that  labour  over  them,  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
body  that  is  governed  by  them.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  is  to  satisfy  the  people  in  all  that  is  done,  to' 
carry  along  their  consent  with  it,  and  to  consult  much  with 
them  in  it.  This  does  not  only  arise  out  of  a  necessary  re- 
^d  to  their  present  circumstances,  but  from  the  rules  ^ven 
in  the  gospel,  of  not  ruling  as  the  lanffs  of  the  several  nations 
did ;  nor  lording  it,  or  carrying  it  widi  a  high  authority  over 
CMPs  heritage  (which  may  be  also  rendered  over  their  several 
lots  or  portions).  But  when  the  church  is  under  the  protec-* 
tion  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  then  he  comes  to  be  in  the  stead 
of  the  whole  people ;  for  they  are  concluded  in  and  by  him ; 
he  gives  the  protection  and  encouragement,  and  therefore 
great  regard  is  due  to  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  autho- 
rity, in  which  he  has  a  great  share,  as  shall  be  explained  in  its 
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A  RT.    proper  place.     Here,  then,  we  think  this  autliority  is  rightly 

^^^*^^«    lodged,  and  set  on  its  proper  basis* 

And  in  this  we  are  confirmed,  because,  by  the  decrees  of 
the  first  general  councils,  the  concerns  of  every  province  were 
to  be  settled  in  the  province  itself;  and  it  so  continued  till 
the  usurpations  of  the  P^P&cy  broke  in  every  where,  and  dis- 
ordered this  constitution.  Tiirough  the  whole  Roman  com- 
munion the  chief  jurisdiction  is  now  in  the  pope;  only  princes 
have  laid  checks  upon  the  extent  of  it;  and  by  appeals  the 
secular  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  diat  is  done  either  by  tlie 
pope  or  the  clergy.  This  we  are  sure  is  the  effect  of  usur- 
pation and  tyranny;  yet  since  this  authority  is  in  fact  so 
settled,  we  do  not  pretend  to  annul  the  acts  of  that  power,  nor 
the  missions  or  orders  given  in  that  church ;  because  there  is 
among  them  an  order  in  fact,  though  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  right.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  of  die  clergy 
comes  to  be  so  corrupted  that  nothing  can  be  trusted  to  the 
regular  decisions  of  any  synod  or  meeting,  called  according  to 
their  constitution,  then  if  the  prince  shall  select  a  peculiar 
number,  and  commit  to  their  care  the  examining  and  reform- 
ing both  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  shall  give  the  legal 
sanction  to  what  they  shall  offer  to  him;  we  must  confess 
that  such  a  method  as  this  runs  contrary  to  the  established 
rules,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  very  seldom  put  in 
practice ;  and  never,  except  when  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion will  balance  this  irregularity  that  is  in  it.  But  still  here 
is  an  authority  both  in  fact  and  right ;  for  if  the  magistrate 
has  a  power  to  make  laws  in  sacred  matters,  he  may  order 
those  to  be  prepared,  by  whom,  and  as  he  pleases. 

Finally,  if  a  company  of  Christians  find  die  public  worship 
where  they  live  to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good 
conscience  join  in  it,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  place 
to  which  they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship 
God  purely,  and  in  a  regular  way ;  if,  I  say,  such  a  body  find- 
ing some  that  have  been  ordained,  though  to  the  lower  Amo- 
tions, should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct,  or  finding 
none  of  those,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire  some  <rf 
their  own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things,  and 
should  upon  that  beginning  grow  up  to  a  regulated  constitu- 
tion, though  we  are  very  sure  that  this  is  quite  out  of  all 
rule,  and  could  not  be  done  without  a  very  great  sin,  unless 
the  necessity  were  great  and  apparent ;  yet  if  the  necessity  is 
real  and  not  feigned,  this  is  not  condemned  or  annulled  by 
the  Article ;  for  when  this  grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when 
it  Mras  begun  by  the  consent  of  a  body,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  an  authority  in  such  an  extraordinary  case,  whatever 
some  hotter  spirits  have  diought  of  this  since  that  time  ;  yet 
we  are  very  sure,  that  not  only  those  who  penned  the  Arti- 
cles, but  the  body  of  this  church  for  above  half  an  age  after, 
did,   notwithstanding   those   irregularities,   acknowledge  the 
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foreign  churches  so  constituted^  to  be  true  churches  as  to  all   ART. 
the  essentials  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been  at  first   ^^^'^- 
irr^ularly  formed,  and  continued  still  to  be  in  an  imperfect 
state.    Ajid  therefore  the  general  words  in  which  this  part  of 
the  Article  is  framed,  seem  to  have  been  designed  on  purpose 
not  to  exclude  them. 

Here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  high-priest  among  the 
Jews  was  the  chief  person  in  that  dispensation ;  not  only  the 
chief  in  rule,  but  he  that  was  by  the  divine  appointment  to 
officiate  in  the  chief  act  of  their  reli^on,  the  yearly  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation ;  which  was  a  solemn  renew- 
ing their  covenant  widi  God,  and  by  which  atonement  was 
made  for  the  sins  of  that  jpeople.  Here  it  may  be  very  rea* 
sonably  suggested,  that  smce  none  besides  the  high-priest 
might  make  this  atonement,  then  no  atonement  was  made, 
if  any  other  besides  the  high-priest  should  so  officiate.  To 
this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  God  had  by  an  express  law  fixed* 
the  high-priesthood  in  the  eldest  of  Aaron's  family ;  and  thai 
therefore,  though  that  being  a  theocracy,  any  prophets  em- 
powered of  God  might  have  transferred  this  office  from  one 
person  or  branch  of  that  family  to  another ;  yet  without  such 
an  authority  no  other  person  might  make  any  such  change* 
But  after  all  this,  not  to  mention  the  Maccabees,  and  all  their 
successors  of  the  Asmonean  family,  as  Herod  had  begun  to 
change  the  high-priesthood  at  pleasure ;  so  the  Romans  not 
only  continued  to  do  this,  but  in  a  most  mercenary  manner 
they  set  this  sacred  frinction  to  sale.  Here  were  as  great 
nullities  in  the  high-priests  that  were  in  our  Saviour's  time> 
as  can  be  well  imagmed  to  be;  for,  the  Jews  keeping  their 
genealogies  so  exactly  as  they  did,  it  could  not  but  be  well 
known  in  whom  the  ri^ht  of  this  office  rested;  and  they  all 
knew  that  he  who  had  it,  purchased  it,  yet  these  were  in  fact 
high-priests :  and  since  the  people  could  have  no  other,  the 
atonement  was  still  performed  by  their  ministry.  Our  Sa-Jobnxi. 
viour  owned  Caiaphas,  the  sacrilegious  and  usurpuig  high-  ^^-  ^">- 
priest^  and  as  such  he  prcphesied.  This  shews  that  where  the  ' 
necessity  was  real  and  unavoidable,  the  Jews  were  bound  to 
think  dmt  God  did,  in  consideration  of  that»  dispense  with  his 
own  precept.  This  mav  be  a  just  inducement  for  us  to  be- 
Ueve,  that  whensoever  God  by  his  providence  brings  Chris- 
tians under  a  visible  necessity  of  being  either  without  all 
order  and  joint  worship,  or  of  joining  in  an  imlawful  and 
defiled  worship,  or  findly,  of  breaking  through  rules  and 
methods  in  order  to  the  being  imited  in  worship  and  govern- 
ment; that  of  these  three,  of  which  one  must  be  chosen,  the 
last  is  the  least  evil,  and  has  the  fewest  inconveniences  hang-  , 
ing  upon  it,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  chosen. 

Our  reformers  had  also  in  view  two  famous  instances  in 
church-history  of  laymen  that  had  preached  and  converted 
nations  to  the  faith.     It  is  true,  they  came,  as  they  ought  to 
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ART.  have  done,  to  be  regularly  ordained,  and  were  sent  to  such  as 
XXI II.  had  authority  so  to  do.  So  Frumentius  preached  to  the 
Indians,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  priest  and  a  bishop  by 
Atlianasius.  The  king  of  the  Iberians,  before  he  was  bap* 
tized  himself,  did  convert  his  subjects ;  and,  as  says  the  his- 
torian, he  became  the  apostle  of  his  country  before  he  him- 
self was  initiated.  It  is  indeed  added,  that  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Constantine  the  emperor,  desiring  him  that  he 
would  send  priests  for  the  further  establishment  of  the  faith 
there. 

These  were  regular  practices ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that 
princes  or  states  should  take  up  such  a  jealousy  of  their  own 
authority,  and  should  apprehend  that  the  suffering  their  sub- 
jects to  go  elsewhere  for  regular  ordinations,  might  bring 
them  under  some  dependance  on  those  that  had  ordained 
them,  and  give  them  such  influence  over  them,  that  the 
prince  of  such  a  neighbouring  and  regular  church  should  by 
such  ordinations  have  so  many  creatures  spies,  or  instruments 
in  their  own  dominions ;  and  if  upon  other  poUtical  reasons 
they  had  just  cause  of  being  iealous  of  that,  and  should  there- 
upon hinder  any  such  thing  m  that  case,  neither  our  reform- 
ers, nor  their  successors  for  near  eighty  years  after  those 
Articles  were  published,  did  ever  question  the  constitution  of 
such  churches. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  none  ought  to  baptize  but 
persons  lawfully  ordained;  yet  since  there  has  been  a  prac- 
tice so  universally  spread  over  the  Christian  church,  of  allow- 
ing the  baptism,  not  only  of  laics,  but  of  women,  to  be  lawful, 
though  we  think  that  this  is  directiy  contrary  to  the  rules 
given  by  the  apostles;  yet  since  this  has  been  in  fact  so 
generally  received  and  practised,  we  do  not  annul  such  bap- 
tisms, nor  rebaptize  persons  so  baptized ;  though  we  know 
that  the  original  of  this  bad  practice  was  from  an  opinion  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  Yet 
since  it  has  been  so  generally  received,  we  have  that  regard  to 
such  a  common  practice,  as  not  to  annul  it,  though  we  con- 
demn it.  And  thus  what  thought  soever  private  men,  as  they 
are  divines,  may  have  of  those  irregular  steps,  the  Article  of 
the  church  is  conceived  in  such  large  and  general  words,  that 
no  man,  by  subscribing  it,  is  bound  up  from  freer  and  more 
comprehensive  thoughts. 
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XXIV. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

Of  speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  a  Tongue  as  the 

People  understandeth. 

It  id  a  tiding  plainly  ttpugnant  to  t^t  Wortr  of  6otr,  antr  ^t 
Custom  of  ti^e  ^rimttibe  Cfywcc^,  to  f^abe  public  ^ra^er  in  if)t 
C^uxi^,  or  to  ntinii^ter  t^t  jftacramenttf^  in  a  Congue  not  uiitrer# 
^tivititti  of  a^t  39eopIe. 

This  Article^  though  upon  the  matter  very  near  the  same^  yet 
was  worded  much  less  positively  in  those  at  first  set  forth 
by  king  Edward. 

It  ii  motft  fit,  autr  moi^t  agrteabU  to  t^t  Wiovti  of  &ots,  t^ai  no^ 
tiding  be  vtsCU  or  ref^eardetr  in  i^t  Congregation  in  a  Congue  not 
^itoton  unto  ^t  people;  iD|)id[)  jftt.  Paul  1)ai^  forbtlltren  to  be 
trone,  unledd  i^ome  be  prei^ent  to  intei^ret. 

In  king  Edward's  Articles  they  took  in  preaching  with  prayer, 
but  in  the  present  Article  this  is  restrained  to  prayer.  The 
former  only  afiirms  the  use  of  a  known  tongue  to  be  most 
fit  and  a^eeable  to  the  word  of  God ;  the  latter  denies  the 
worship  m  an  \mknown  tongue  to  be  lawful^  and  affirms  it 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  toord  of  God;  to  which  it  adds^  and 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  church. 

This  Article  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of  nature. 
The  worship  of  God  is  a  chain  of  acts  by  which  we  acknow- 
ledge God's  attributes^  rejoice  in  his  goodness^  and  lay  claim 
to  his  mercies.  In  all  which  the  more  we  raise  our  thoughts^ 
the  more  seriousness,  earnestness,  and  affection  that  animates 
our  mind,  so  much  the  more  acceptably  do  we  serve  God^ 
who  is  a  spirity  and  will  be  worshipped  in  'spirit  and  in  truth.'  John  iv. 
All  the  words  used  in  devotion  are  intended  to  raise  in  us  ^3, 24. 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  belong  to  such  words.  And  the 
various  acts,  which  are  as  it  were  the  breaks  in  the  service, 
are  intended  as  rests  to  our  minds,  to  keep  us  the  longer 
without  weariness  and  wandering  in  those  exercises.  One 
great  end  of  continuance  in  worship  is,  that,  by  the  frequent 
repeating  and  often  going  over  of  the  same  things,  they  may 
come  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  our  thoughts.  The  chief  effect 
that  the  worship  of  God  has  by  its  own  efficiency,  is  the  in- 
fixing those  things,  about  which  the  branches  of  it  are  em- 
ployed, the  deeper  on  our  minds ;  upon  which  God  gives  his 
blessing  as  we  grow  to  be  prepared  for  it,  or  capable  of  it. 
Now  aU  this  is  lost,  if  the  worship  of  God  is  a  thread  of  such 
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ART.  sounds^  as  makes  the  person  who  officiates  a  barbarian  to  the 
XX!V.  rest.  They  have  nothing  but  noise  and  show  to  amuse  them^ 
which  how  much  soever  they  may  strike  upon  and  entertain 
the  senses^  yet  they  cannot  affect  the  heart,  nor  excite  the 
mind :  so  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  way  of  worship  is 
to  make  religion  a  pageantry^  and  the  public  service  of  God 
an  opera. 

If  from  plain  sense^  and  the  natural  consequences  of  things^ 
we  carry  on  this  argument  to  the  scriptures^  we  find  the 
whole  practice  of  the  Old  Testament  was  to  worship  Grod^  not 
only  in  a  tonsue  that  was  understood^  for  it  may  be  said  tihere 
was  no  occasion  then  to  use  any  other ;  but  that  the  expres- 
sions used  in  the  prayers  and  psalms  that  we  find  in  the  Old 
Testament,  ^ew  tney  were  intended  to  affect  those  who  were 
to  use  them ;  and  if  that  is  acknowledged,  then  it  will  clearly 
follow  that  all  ought  to  understand  them ;  for  who  can  be  af- 
fected with  that  which  he  does  not  understand?  So  this  shews 
that  the  end  of  public  devotion  is  the  exciting  and  inflaming 
those  who  bear  a  share  in  it.  When  Ezra  and  Nehemiali 
were  instructing  the  people  out  of  the  law^  they  took  care  to 
Neh.  viii.  have  it  read  '  distinctly^  one  giving  the  sense  of  it.^  After 
^'  they  were  long  in  captivity,  though  it  had  not  worn  out  quite 

the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  the  Chaldee  was  more 
familiar  to  them,  so  a  paraphrase  was  made  of  the  Hebrew 
into  that  language,  though  it  was  rather  a  different  dialect  than 
another  language ;  and  by  the  forms  of  their  prayers,  we  see 
Neh.ii.s.  that  one  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Stand  up,  and  bless  the 
Lord  your  God  for  ever  and  ever  ;*  which  shews  that  all  did 
understand  the  service.  When  the  Syriac  tongue  became 
more  familiar  to  them,  the  Jews  had  their  prayers  in  Syriac ; 
and  they  did  read  the  law  in  their  synagogues  m  Greek,  when 
that  language  was  more  femiliar  to  them;  when  they  read  the 
law  in  Greek,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  prayed  like- 
wise in  it.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  see  the  p£t  of  tongues 
was  granted  to  enable  the  apostles,  and  others,  to  go  every 
where  preaching  the  gospel,  and  performinfir  holy  functions  in 
such  a  language  as  might  be  understood:  the  world  was 
amazed  when  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

One  of  the  general  rules  given  by  St.  Paul,  with  relation  to 
the  worship  of  God,  is,  ^  Let  every  thing  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion/ Since  then  the  speaking  either  to  God  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  or  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  God,  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  can  edify  no  person ;  then  by  this  rule  it  is  to 
be  imderstood  to  be  forbidden.  When  some  who  had  the 
gift  of  tongues  did  indiscreetiy  shew  it  in  the  church  of 
Uorinth,  St.  Paul  was  so  offended  at  that,  and  thought  it 
would  appear  to  the  world  so  undecent^  as  well  as  unfruitful, 
that  he  oestows  a  whole  chapter  upon  it;  and  though  a  great 
part  of  the  discourse  is  against  the  pretending  to  teach  the 
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people  in  an  unknown  tongue^  which  yet  is  not  near  so  bad   art. 
as  the  reading  the  word  of  God  to  them  in  a  tongue  not  un-   ^^^^- 
derstood  by  them^  it  being  much  more  important  that  the 
people  should  understand  the  words  of  the  living  God  than 
.the  expositions  of  men ;  yet  there  are  many  passages  in  that 
chapter  that  belong  to  prayer:   the  reason  of  the  thing  is 
common  to  both,  since,  unless  the  words  were  understood, 
they  who  uttered  them  spoke  only  to  the  air;  and  how  should 
it  be  known  what  was  spoken  ?     For  if  the  meaning  of  the 
voice  was  not  known,  they  would  be  barbarians  to  one  another. 
As  to  prayer,  he  says,  *  If  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  i  Cor.  xiv. 
spirit  (that  is,  the  inspiration  or  gift  that  is  in  me)  prayeth ;  ^^' 
but  my  understanding  (that  is,  my  rational  powers)  is  un- 
fruitful ;^  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  he  will  both  pray  ver.  16. 
and  give  thanks  with  the  spirit^  and  with  the  understanding 
also ;  he  will  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  inspiration  with 
which  he  was  acted  and  his  rational  powers  should  join  to- 
gether.   The  reason  given  for  this  seems  evident  enough  to 
determine  the  whole  matter :   *  Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  Ver.  16, 
with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  ^^' 
unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
standeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ?  For  thou  verily  givest  thanks 
well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified.'     In  which  words  it  is  plain 
that  the  people,  even  the  most  imlearned  among  them,  were 
to  join  in  the  prayers  and  praises,  and  to  testify  that  by  say- 
ing Amen  at  the  conclusion  of  them ;  and  in  order  to  their 
doing  this  as  became  reasonable  creatures,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  understand  what  that  was  which  they  were 
to  confirm  by  their  Amen.     It  is  also  evident  that  St.  Paul 
judged,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  edified  by  all  that  was 
said  in  the  church ;  and  so  he  says  a  Uttle  after  this,  '  Let  aU  ver.  26. 
things  be  done  to   edifying.'    After  such  plain  authorities 
from  scripture,  supporting  that  which  seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  light  of  nature,  we  need  go  no  further  to  prove  that  which 
is  mainly  designed  by  this  .Aoticle. 

The  custom  of  the  primitive  church  is  no  less  clear  in  this 
point.  As  the  Christian  religion  was  spread  to  different  na- 
tions, so  they  all  worshipped  God  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
Syriac,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  were  indeed  of  that  extent, 
that  we  have  no  particular  history  of  any  churches  that  lay  be- 
yond the  compass  of  those  languages;  but  there  was  the  same 
reason  for  putting  the  worship  of  God  in  other  languages,  that 
there  was  for  these:  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  three  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  tide  on  our  Saviour's  cross  was  written, 
is  too  trifling  a  thine  to  deserve  an  answer ;  as  if  a  humour 
of  Pilate's  were  tooe  considered  as  a  prophetical  warrant, 
what  he  did  beine  only  designed  to  make  that  title  to  be  un- 
derstood by  all  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem.  Tliere  are  very  Cont.  Cel- 
large  passages  both  in  Origen  and  St.  Basil,  which  mention  sum,  l.  8. 
every  tongue's  praising  of  God;  and  that  tiie  gospel  heing  ^'^^^^^1^^^ 

Basil,  io 
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ART.    spread  to  many  nations^ he  was  in  every  nation  praised  in  die 
XXIV.    language  of  that  nation.    This  continued  so  long  to  be  the 


epist.  ad     practice  even  of  the  Latin  churchy*  that  in  the  ninth  century, 
ceiicos     when  the  Slavons  were  converted,  it  was  considered  at  Rome 
Hen**^***    by  pope  John  VIII.  in  what  language  they  should  be  allowed 
lohan  8    ^^  Worship  God.    And,  as  it  is  pretended,  a  voice  was  heard, 
kp.  247.    -^'  every  tongue  confess  to   God;   upon  which  that  }>ope 
CoDcii.      wrote  both  to  the  prince  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  Slavons, 
loin.  9.      allowing  them  to  have  their  public  service  in  their  own 
tongue.    But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  western  church,  the 
Latin  tongue  continued  to  oe  so  universally  understood  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  people,  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  changing  it ;  and  by  that  time 
the  clergy  were  affecting  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and 
in  a  blind  dependance  upon  themselves ;  and  so  were  willing 
to  make  them  think  that  the  whole  business  of  reconciling 
the  people  to  God  lay  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  to  do 
it  for  them.    A  great  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass  was  said 
so  low,  that  even  they  who  understood  some  Latin  could  not 
be  the  better  for  it,  in  an  age  in  which  there  was  no  printing, 
and  so  few  copies  were  to  be  had  of  the  public  offices.    The 
scriptures  were  likewise  kept  firom  the  people,  and  the  service 
of  God  was  filled  with  many  rites,  in  all  which  the  clei^ 
seemed  to  design  to  make  the  people  believe  that  these  were 
sacred  charms,  of  which  they  only  had  the  secret.    So  that 
all  the  edification  which  was  to  be  had  in  the  public  worship 
was  turned  to  pomp  and  show,  for  the  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  spectators. 
Con.  Trid.     In  defence  of  this  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  main 
^'  ^     argument  that  is  brought  is  the  authoritv  and  infiJlibility  of 
the  church,  which  has  appointed  it ;  and  since  she  ought  to 
be  supposed  not  to  have  erred,  therefore  this  must  be  believed 
to  be  lawful.    We  are  not  much  moved  with  this,  especially 
with  the  authority  of  the  later  ages ;  so  the  other  arguments 
must  be  considered,  which  indeed  can  scarce  be  caUed  ail- 
ments.   The  modem  tongues  change  so  fiast,  that  they  say,  if 
the  worship  were  in  them,  it  must  either  be  often  changed,  or 

*  That  such  wai  the  prtcttoe  of  the  Latin  church  even  in  the  thirteenth  centnrj 
appears  from  the  following  decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  held  under  pope 
Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1215. 

*  4th  Lateran,  Innocent  III^  1215.    Can.  iz.  p.  161,  LoM.  vol.  xi. 

'  Quoniam  in  plerisque  partibus  intra  eandem  dyitatem  atque  dioeceaim  permizti 
lunt  populi  diTersarum  linguamm,  habentes  iub  una  fide  Tarioi  ritus  et  mores : 
districte  prsBcipimus,  ut  pontifices  hi:yunnodi  dvitatum  sive  dioeoesim  prorideant 
viros  idoneos,  qui  secunaum  diversitates  rituum  et  linguamm  Divina  oiBcia  illia 
oelebrent,  et  eccletiastica  sacramenta  ministrent,  instruendo  eis  Teibo  pariter  et 
exemplo.* — De  divenii  ritifriw  tn  eademjidt^ 

With  this  the  following  canon  of  the  council  of  Trent  affords  a  curiou  contrast : 
'  Si  quia  dixerit  ecdesias  Romans  ritum,  quo  summissa  voce  pars  canonis,^  et  yerba 
consecrmtionis  proferuntur,  damnandum  ene;  aut  lin^^ua  tantum  Tulgari  miasam 
celebrari  debere :  aut  aquam  non  miscendam  esse  vino  m  calice  oBerendo,  eo  quod 
sit  contra  Christi  institutionem :  anathema  sit.' — [Ed.] 
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the  phrases  would  grow  old^  and  sound  harshly.  A  few  alter-  ART. 
ations  once  in  an  age  will  set  this  matter  right;  besides^  that  ^^iv. 
the  use  of  such  forms  does  fix  a  language^  at  least  as  to  those 
phrases  that  are  used  in  it^  which  grow  to  be  so  familiar  to 
our  ears  by  constant  use^  tJiat  they  do  not  so  easily  wear  out. 
It  is  above  eighty  years  since  the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  made^  and  above  one  hundred  and  forty  since  our 
Liturgy  was  compiled,  and  yet  we  perceive  no  imcouthness 
in  the  phrases.  The  simplicity^  in  ^ich  such  forms  must  be 
drawn,  makes  them  not  so  subject  to  alteration  as  other  com- 
posures, of  rhetoric  or  poetry ;  but  can  it  be  thought  any  in- 
conveniency  now  and  then  to  alter  a  litde  the  words  or  phrases 
of  our  service  ?  Much  less  can  that  be  thought  of  weight 
enough  to  balance  the  vaster  prejudice  of  keeping  whole 
nations  in  ignorance,  and  of  extinguishing  devotion  by  enter- 
taining it  with  a  form  of  worship  that  is  not  understood. 

Nor  can  this  be  avoided  by  saying,  that  the  people  are 
furnished  with  forms  in  their  own  language,  into  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  public  offices  are  translated :  for  as  this  is 
not  done  but  since  the  Reformation  began,  and  in  those  na- 
tions only  where  the  scandal  that  is  given  by  an  unknown 
language  might  have,  as  they  apprehend,  ill  effects ;  so  it  is 
only  an  artifice  to  keep  those  still  in  their  communion,  whom 
such  a  gross  practice,  if  not  thus  disused,  might  otherwise 
drive  from  them.  But  still  the  pubhc  worship  has  no  edifi- 
cation in  it;  nor  can  those  who  do  not  imderstand  it  say 
Amen,  according  to  St.  Paul.  Finally,  they  urge  the  commu- 
nion of  saintSf  m  order  to  which  they  think  it  is  necessary 
that  priests,  wheresoever  they  go,  may  be  able  to  officiate, 
which  they  cannot  do  if  every  nation  worships  God  in  its  own 
language.  And  this  was  indeed  very  necessary  in  those  ages 
in  which  the  see  of  Rome  did  by  provisions,  and  the  other 
inventions  of  the  canonists,  dispose  of  the  best  benefices  to 
their  own  creatures  and  servants.  That  trade  would  have 
been  spoiled,  if  strangers  might  not  have  been  admitted  tiU 
they  had  learned  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  taking  care  of  the  people  that  ought  to  be  edified  by 
the  public  worship,  provision  was  made  at  their  cost  for  such 
vagrant  priests  as  have  been  in  all  ages  the  scandals  of  the 
church,  and  the  reproaches  of  religion. 
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ARTICLE    XXV. 

Of  the  Sacraments. 

jftacramnUtf  ortrattutr  of  C^vi^t  be  not  only  BoKsiit  or  Coiien^  of 
Ci)rii(tuin  jHm'it  ^rofetfision,  but  rat^nr  t|)C]^  be  certain  Hvxt 
WLitntMtfi,  aM  e&ectual  i&tgntf  of  6race,  &M  &aVi  WiH  U^ 
fnaxUH  utf A  b)»  tf)e  Ixifyic^  f^e  llotf)  loorit  inbt^ibl)^  in  ui,  anH  )lot|i 
not  onlp  qvAAtn^  but  aUo  iittrengtl^en  sntr  confimiy  our  dfaitl^  in 
i)im. 

Ci)ere  are  CIno  jftarrament^  orVatneH  of  C^xiit  ottr  Sortf  in  t|e 
6o<pel :  t|)at  in  to  j^tap^  Baptism,  anb  t^t  Supper  of  tfyt  §Urb. 

C^o^e  fibe  rommonlp  callelf  ^aaramenttf,  ti^at  ii  to  nap^  Confimuu 
tion,  penance,  ArUertf^  iHatrimonp,  antr  extreme  Vnrtton,  are  not 
to  be  rountetr  for  jftacramenttf  of  ti^e  doi^prl;  being  tfucfi  atf  f^abe 
grofon  partly  of  ti^e  rorrupt  folbtoing  of  t|)e  Spotftlei^^  partlp 
are  ^tatei^  of  Eife  albfoeH  in  t^t  jftcripturetf^  but  pet  |)abe  not 
li&e  Mature  of  jftarramenttf  tottb  Sapti^m^  atCti  t^t  lorli'i^  i^up^ 
per;  for  ti^at  tfiep  |)abe  not  anp  bitfible  jftign  or  Ceremony  ortTatnetr 
of  6otr. 

W^t  i^acramenttf  ioere  not  ortrainetr  of  Cl^ritft  to  be  gsL\(ti  upon,  or 
to  be  earrietr  lAout^  but  t|)at  loe  i(||ouIH  Hulp  tx^f  tf^em.  fin)i  in 
iucJ)  onlp  a<  Soorti^tlp  recetbe  t^t  itome  t|)ep  ]|)abe  a  tol^oktoou 
Sffrct  or  iteration;  but  (l)tp  ^at  receibe  tf^em  unlDort|)i(p,  jnu^ 
i!^aii  to  tf^emtelbftf  9amnation,  Mi  ^t.  Paul  iiatt||. 

Thebs  is  a  gittt  diTersi^  between  the  form  of  this  Article, 
as  it  ia  now  settled,  and  that  published  by  king  Edward, 
which  begun  in  these  words:  Our  Lord  Jestis  Chrut  gathered 
his  people  into  a  sodeiy  by  aacraments,  very  few  in  number, 
most  easily  to  be  kept,  and  of  most  exceUent  sigmficatUm ;  that 
is  to  say,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no- 
thing in  that  edition  instead  of  the  paragraph  concerning  the 
other  five  pretended  sacraments.  Next  comes  the  paragraph 
which  is  here  the  last,  only  with  the  addition  of  these  wonls 
after  operation :  Not  as  some  say,  ex  opere  operato,  which 
terms,  as  they  are  strange  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  holy 
scripture,  so  do  they  yield  a  sense  which  savoureth  of  little 
piety,  but  of  much  superstition :  and,  in  conclusion,  the  para- 
graph comes,  with  which  the  Article  does  now  begin ;  so  that 
in  all  this  diversity  there  is  no  real  difference :  for  the  virtue 
of  the  sacraments  being  put  in  the  worthy  receiving,  excludes 
the  doctrine  of  opus  operatum,*  as  formally  as  if  it  had  ex- 
pressly been  condemned ;  and  the  naming  the  two  sacraments 

*  For  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  respecting  the  sacraments,  and  doc- 
trine otopui  op€ratumf  see  note,  page  164. — [Ed.  J 
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instituted  by  Christ,  is  upon  the  matter  the  rejecting  of  all  the    art. 

rest.  ....  —— 

It  was  most  natural  to  begin  this  article  with  a  description 
of  sacraments  in  general.  This  difference  is  to  be  put  between 
sacraments  and  other  ritual  actions ;  that  whereas  other  rites 
are  badges  and  distinctions  by  which  the  Christians  are  known^ 
a  sacrament  is  more  than  a  bare  matter  of  form ;  and  as^  in  the 
Old  Testament,  circumcision  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
things  of  a  different  nature  and  order  from  all  the  other  ritual 
precepts  concerning  the  deansings,  the  distinctions  of  days^ 
places,  and  meats.  These  were  indeed  precepts  given  them  of 
Qod,  but  they  were  not  federal  acts  of  renewing  the  covenant, 
or  reconciling  themselves  to  God.  By  circumcision  they 
reoaved  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  were  brought  under 
the  oUigation  of  the  whole  law :  they  were  by  it  made  debtors 
to  it ;  and  when  by  their  sins  they  had  provoked  God's  wrath, 
they  were  reconciled  to  him  by  their  sacrifices,  with  which 
atonement  was  made,  and  so  their  sins  were  foi^ven  them* 
The  nature  and  end  of  those  was  to  be  federal  acts,  in  the 
offering  of  which  the  Jews  kept  to  their  part  of  the  covenant, 
and  in  the  accepting  of  which  God  maintained  it  on  his  part; 
so  we  see  a  plain  difference  between  these  and  a  mere  rite, 
which,  though  commanded,  yet  must  pass  only  for  the  badge 
of  a  profession,  as  the  doing  of  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to 
a  divine  law.  Now,  in  the  new  dispensation,  though  our 
Saviour  has  eased  us  of  that  law  of  ordinances,  that  grievous 
yoke,  and  those  beggarly  elements  which  were  lead  upon  the 
Jews ;  yet,  since  we  are  still  in  the  body,  subject  to  our  senses, 
and  to  sensible  things,  he  has  appointed  some  federal  actions, 
to  be  both  the  visible  stipulations  and  professions  of  our 
Christianity,  and  the  conveyances  to  us  of  the  blessings  of 
thegospel. 

Iriere  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter.  The 
one  IS  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  teaches,  that  as  some 
sacraments  imprint  a  character  upon  the  soul,  which  they 
define  to  be  a  physical  quality,  that  is,  supernatural  and  spi- 
ritual, so  they  do  all  carry  along  with  diem  such  a  divme 
virtue,  that  by  the  very  receiving  them  (the  opus  qperatum)  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied, 
unless  they  themselves  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  it  by  some 
mortal  sin.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  reckon,  that  by  the 
sacraments  given  to  a  man  in  his  agonies,  though  he  is  very 
near  past  all  sense,  and  so  cannot  join  any  lively  acts  of  his 
mind  with  the  sacraments,  yet  he  is  justified ;  not  to  mention 
the  common  practice  of  giving  extreme  unction  in  the  last 
agony,  when  no  appearance  of  any  sense  is  lefL  This  we 
reckon  a  doctrine  that  is  not  only  without  all  foundation  in 
scripture,  but  that  tends  to  destroy  all  religion,  and  to  make 
men  live  on  securely  in  sin,  trusting  to  this,  diat  the  sacra- 
ments may  be  given  them  when  they  die.    The  conditions  of 
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ART.  the  new  covenant  are,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience ;  and 
XXV.  we  look  on  this  as  the  corrupting  the  vitals  of  this  religion, 
when  any  such  means  are  proposed,  by  which  the  main  design 
of  the  gospel  is  quite  overthrown.  The  business  of  a  character 
IS  an  unintelligible  notion.  We  acknowledge  baptism  is  not 
to  be  repeated  5  but  that  is  not  by  virtue  of  a  character  im- 
printed in  it,  but  because  it  being  a  dedication  of  the  person 
to  God  in  the  Christian  religion,  what  is  once  so  done  is  to  be 
understood  to  continue  still  in  that  state,  till  such  a  person 
falls  into  an  open  apostacy.  In  case  of  the  repentance  of  such 
a  person,  we  finding  that  the  primitive  church  did  recondle, 
but  not  rebaptize  apostates,  do  imitate  that  their  practice; 
but  not  because  of  this  late  and  unexplicable  notion  of  a  cha- 
racter. We  look  on  all  sacramental  actions  as  acceptable  to 
God  only  with  regard  to  the  temper,  and  the  inward  acts  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied,  and  cannot  consider 
them  as  medicines  or  charms,  which  work  by  a  virtue  of  their 
own,  whether  the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied  co-operates 
1  Pet  iii.  with  them,  or  not  Baptism  is  said  by  St.  Peter  ^  to  save  us,^ 
^^'  not  as  it  is  an  action  that  washes  us ;  *  not  the  putting  away 

the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards Gtod.'  And  therefore  baptism  without  this  profession 
is  no  baptism,  but  seems  to  be  used  as  a  charm ;  unless  it  is 
said,  that  this  answer  or  profession  is  implied,  whensoever 
baptism  is  desired.  When  a  person  of  age  desires  baptism,  he 
must  make  those  answers  and  sponsions,  otherwise  he  is  not 
truly  baptized;  and  though  his  outward  making  of  them  being 
all  that  can  fall  under  human  cognizance,  he  who  does  that 
must  be  held  to  be  truly  baptized,  and  all  the  outward  privi- 
leges of  a  baptized  person  must  belong  to  him  ;  yet  as  to  the 
effect  of  baptism  on  the  soul  of  him  that  is  baptized,  without 
doubt  that  depends  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  and 
vows  made  by  him.  The  wills  of  infants  are  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  in  their  parents,  and  are  transferred  by 
them  to  their  sureties ;  the  sponsions  tiiat  are  made  on  their 
behalf  are  considered  as  made  by  themselves ;  but  there  the 
outward  act  is  sufiicient ;  for  the  inward  acts  of  one  person 
cannot  be  supposed  necessary  to  give  the  sacrament  its  virtue 
in  another. 
lCor.1.16.  In  the  eucharist,  by  our  ^shewing  forth  our  Lord's  death 
till  he  comes,'  we  are  admitted  to  the  '  communion  of  his  body 
and  blood ;'  to  a  share  in  partnership  with  other  Christians 
in  the  effects  and  merits  of  his  death.  But  the  unworthy 
receiver  is  guilty  of  his  body  and  blood,  and  brings  thereby 
down  judgments  upon  himself;  so  that  to  fancy  a  virtue  in 
sacraments  that  works  on  the  person  to  whom  they  are  a^ 
plied,  without  any  inward  acts  accompanying  it,  and  upon  his 
being  only  passive,  is  a  doctrine  of  whicn  we  find  nothing  in 
the  scriptures ;  which  teach  us  that  every  thing  we  do  is  only 
accepted  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  mind  that 
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he  knows  us  to  be  in  when  we  go  about  it.  Our  prayers  and  ART 
sacrifices  are  so  fer  from  being  accepted  of  God^  that  they  are  ^•^^' 
abomination  to  him^  if  they  come  firom  wicked  and  defiled 
hearts.  The  making  men  Delieye  that  sacraments  may  be 
effectual  to  them  when  they  are  next  to  a  state  of  passivity, 
not  capable  of  any  sensible  thoughts  of  their  own,  is  a  sure 
way  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  cle^y,  and  of  the  sacrament ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  most  certainly  dispose  men  to  live 
in  sin,  hoping  that  a  few  rites,  which  may  be  easily  procured 
at  their  death,  will  clear  all  at  last.  And  thus  we  reject,  not 
without  great  zeal  against  the  fatal  effects  of  this  error,  all  that 
is  said  of  the  opus  qperatum;  the  very  doing  of  the  sacrament: 
we  think  it  looks  more  like  the  incantations  of  heathenism, 
than  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  other  extreme,  that  we  likewise  avoid,  is  that  of 
sinking  the  sacraments  so  low,  as  to  be  mere  rites  and  cere- 
monies. St.  Peter  says,  ^  Baptism  saves  us.'  St.  Paul  calls 
it,  the  '  laver  of  regeneration  ;*  to  which  he  joins  ^  the  renewing  Tit.  iii.  5. 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Our  Saviour  saith,  *  He  that  believeth,  Mark  ivi. 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;*  and,  '  Except  ye  are  bom  jo{,q  ^ 
again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king-  3, 6. 
dom  of  God.'  These  words  have  a  sense  and  signification  that 
rises  far  above  a  mere  ceremonv  done  to  keep  up  order,  and  to 
maintain  a  settled  form.  The  phrase  ^  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,'  is  above  the  nature  of  an  anniversary,  or 
memorial  feast.  This  opinion  we  think  is  very  unsuitable  to 
those  high  expressions;  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  Christ, 
who  instituted  those  sacraments,  does  still  accompany  them 
with  a  particular  presence  in  them,  and  a  blessing  upon  them; 
so  that  we  coming  to  them  with  minds  well  prepared,  with 
pure  affections  and  holy  resolutions,  do  certainly  receive  in 
and  with  them  particular  largesses  of  the  favour  and  bounty 
of  God.  They  are  not  bare  and  naked  remembrances  and 
tokens ;  but  are  actuated  and  animated  by  a  divine  blessing 
that  attends  upon  them.  This  is  what  we  believe  on  this 
head^  and  these  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  found  it. 

A  sacrament  is  an  institution  of  Christ,  in  which  some  ma- 
terial thing  is  sanctified  by  the  use  of  some  form  or  words^  in 
and  by  which  federal  acts  of  this  religion  do  pass  on  both 
sides ;  on  ours,  by  stipulations,  professions,  or  vows ;  and  on 
God's  by  his  secret  assistances ;  by  these  we  are  also  united 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  church.  It  must  be  in- 
stituted by  Christ :  for  though  ritual  matters,  that  are  only 
the  expressions  of  our  duty,  may  be  appointed  by  the  church; 
yet  federal  acts,  to  which  a  conveyance  of  divine  grace  is  tied, 
can  only  be  instituted  by  him  who  is  the  Author  and  Mediator 
of  this  new  covenant,  and  who  lays  down  the  rules  or  conditions 
of  it,  and  derives  the  blessings  of  it  by  what  methods  and  in 
what  channels  he  thinks  fit.  Whatsoever  his  apostles  settied, 
was  by  authority  and  commission  from  him ;  therefore  it  is 
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ART.    not  to  be  denied^  but  thst  if  they  had  appointed  any  sacra- 
XXV.    mental  action,  that  must  be  reckoned  to  be  of  the  same  autho- 
~  rity,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  Christ's  institution^  as  much  as  if 
he  himself,  when  on  earth,  had  appointed  it. 

Matter  is  of  the  essence  of  a  sacrament ;  for  words  without 
some  material  thing,  to  which  they  belong,  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  prayers  or  vows,  but  they  cannot  be  sacraments : 
receiving  a  sacrament  is  on  our  part  our  faith  plighted  to  God 
in  the  use  of  some  material  substance  or  other ;  for  in  this 
consists  the  difference  between  sacraments  and  other  acts  of 
worship.  The  latter  are  only  acts  of  the  mind  declared  by 
words  or  gesture,  whereas  sacraments  are  the  application  of  a 
material  sign,  joined  with  acts  of  the  mind,  words,  and  ges- 
tures. With  the  matter  there  must  be  9l  fornix  that  is,  such 
words  joined  with  it  as  do  appropriate  the  matter  to  such  an 
use,  and  separate  it  from  all  other  uses,  at  least  in  the  act  of 
the  sacrament.  For  in  any  piece  of  matter  alone,  there  can- 
not be  a  proper  suitableness  to  such  an  end,  as  seems  to  be 
designed  by  sacraments,  and  therefore  aybrm  must  determine 
and  apply  it ;  and  it  is  highly  statable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
to  believe  that  our  Saviour,  who  has  instituted  the  sacrament^ 
has  also  either  instituted  the  form  of  it,  or  given  us  such  hints 
as  to  lead  us  very  near  it.  The  end  of  sacraments  is  double ; 
the  one  is  bv  a  solenm  federal  action  both  to  unite  us  to 
Christ,  and  also  to  derive  a  secret  blessing  frova  him  to  us : 
and  the  other  is  to  join  and  unite  us  by  this  public  profession, 
and  the  joint  partaking  of  it,  with  his  body,  which  is  the 
church.  This  is,  in  general,  an  account  of  a  sacrament.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  none  of  those  words  that  are  made  use  of  in 
scripture,  so  that  it  has  no  determined  signification  given  to  it 
I  Jb.  1.  in  the  word  of  Gted ;  yet  it  was  very  early  applied  by  Pliny  to 
Ep.  S>7.  those  vows  by  which  the  Christians  tied  themselves  to  their 
religion,  taken  from  the  oaths  by  which  the  soldiery  among 
the  Romans  were  sworn  to  their  colours  or  officers;  and  from 
that  time  this  term  has  been  used  in  a  sense  consecrated  to 
the  federal  rites  of  religion.  Yet  if  any  will  dispute  about 
words,  we  know  how  much  St.  Paul  condemns  all  those 
curious  and  vain  questions,  which  have  in  them  the  subtilties 
1  Tim.  vi.  and  '  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.'  If  any  will  call 
^'  every  rite  used  in  holy  things,  a  sacrament,  we  enter  into  no 

such  contentions. 

The  rites,  therefore,  that  we  understand  when  we  speak  of 

sacraments,  are  the  constant  federal  rites  of  Christians,  which 

are  accompanied  by  a  divine  grace  and  benediction,  being 

instituted  by  Christ  to  unite  us  to  him,  and  to  his  church ; 

and  of  such  we  own  that  there  are  two,  Baptism^  and  the 

Supper  of  the  Lord.    In  Baptism,  there  is  matter y  water; 

Matt.        there  is  a  /brwi,  the  person  dipped  or  washed,  with  words,  '  I 

xiviii.  19.  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 

,of  the  Holy  Ghost :'  there  is  an  institution,  '  Go  preach  and 
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bqptize  ^  there  is  a  federal  sponsion^  '  The  answer  of  a  good   ART. 
conscience  f  there  is  a  blessing  conveyed  -with  it,  ^  Baptism    ^^^- 
saves  us  ^  there  is  ^  one  baptism,  as  there  is  one  body  and  \  p^^  -^^ 
one  spirit ;  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body/    So  that  here  21. 
all  the  constituent  and  necessary  parts  of  a  sacrament  are 
found  in  baptism.     In  the  Lord's  Supper^  there  is  bread  and  H* "•***'• 
wine  for  the  matter.    The  giving  it  to  oe  eat  and  drunk,  with     ' 
the  words  that  our  Saviour  used  in  the  first  supper,  are  the 
form :  ^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  is  the  institution.  1  Cor.  zi. 
'  Ye  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  again,'  is  the  ^^^27. 
declaration  of  the  federal  act  of  our  part :  it  is  also  the  ^  com-  i  Cor.  z. 
munion  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ,'  that  is,  the  ^^'  ^^' 
conveyance  of  the  blessings  of  our  partnership  in  the  effects 
of  the  death  of  Christ.    '  And  we  being  many,  are  one  bread 
and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  f  this 
shews  the  imion  of  the  church  in  this  sacrament.    Here  then 
we  have  in  these  two  sacraments,  both  matter,  form,  institu- 
tion, federal  acts,  blessings  conveyed,  and  the  union  of  the 
body  in  them.    All  the  characters  which  belong  to  a  sacra- 
ment agree  fully  to  them. 

In  the  next  place  we  must,  by  these  characters,  examine 
the  other  pretended  sacraments.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  the  word 
sacrament  being  of  a  large  extent,  there  should  be  some  pas- 
sages in  ancient  writers,  that  call  other  actions  so  besides 
Baptism  and  the  hordes  Supper ;  for  in  a  larger  sense  every 
holy  rite  may  be  so  called.  But  it  is  no  small  prejudice 
against  the  number  of  seven  sacraments,  that  Peter  Lombard^ 
a  writer  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  first  that  reckons  seven 
of  them :  from  that  mystical  expression  of  the  seven  spirits  of 
God,  there  came  a  conceit  of  the  sevenfold  operation  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  it  looked  like  a  good  illustration  of  that,  to  assert 
seven  sacraments.  This  pope  Eugenius  put  in  his  instruction  ^ib.  3. 
to  the  Armenians^  which  is  published  with  the  Council  of  *^*' 
Florence ;  and  all  was  finally  settled  at  Trent.*  Now  there 
might  have  been  so  many  fine  allusions  made  on  the  number 
seven^  and  some  of  the  ancients  were  so  much  set  on  such 
allusions,  that  since  we  hear  nothing  of  that  kind  from  any 
of  them,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  this  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  negative  argument  against  their  having  believed  that 
there  were  seven  sacraments.    To  go  on  in  order  with  them : 

The  first  that  we  reject,  which  is  reckoned  by  them  the 
second,  is  confirmation.    But  to  explain  this,  we  must  con- 

*  Tlie  following  U  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  adda  her  five 
new  sacramenu  to  those  appointed  by  our  Lord: — '  Si  quia  dixerit,  sacramenta 
nov»  legiB  non  fuime  omnia  a  Jesu  Christo,  Domino  nostro,  instituta ;  aut  esse 
plura  vel  pauciora  quam  septem,  videlicet,  bapdtmnm,  oonfirmationem,  eadiaris- 
tiam,  poenitcntiam,  extremam  unctionem,  ordinem,  et  matrimonium;  aut  etiam 
aliquod  borum  septem  non  esse  vere  et  proprie  Bacramentum:  anathema  ait.' 
&a»)o  vii.  can.  I. 

The  reader  will  find  the  same  doctrine  embodied  in  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV. 
Soc  Appendix. — [E».] 
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ART.    aider  in  what  respect  our  church  receives  confirmation^  and 
^^^'    upon  what  reasons  it  is  that  she  does  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 


Acts  viii.  a  sacrament.  We  find  that  after  Philip^  the  deacon  and  evan- 
12, 14, 15,  geUst,  had  converted  and  baptized  some  in  Samaria,  Peter  and 
^^»  ^^'  John  were  sent  thither  by  the  apostles,  who  '  laid  their  hands' 
on  such  as  were  baptized,  and  ^  prayed  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;'  upon  which  it  is  said,  that  '  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost/  Now  though  ordinary  functions, 
when  performed  by  the  apostles,  such  as  their  laying  on  of 
hands  on  those  whom  they  ordained  or  confirmed,  had  extra- 
ordinary effects  accompanying  them ;  but  when  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  ceased,  the  end  for  which  these  were  at  first 
given  being  accomplished,  the  gospel  having  been  folly  attested 
to  the  world,  yet  the  functions  were  still  continued  of  con- 
Heb.  vi.  2.firmation  as  well  as  ordination;  and  as  the  'laying  on  of 
hands,'  that  is  reckoned  among  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  after  repentance  and  faithy  and  subsequent  to  bap- 
tism,  seems  very  probably  to  belong  to  this ;  so  from  these 
warrants  we  find  in  the  earliest  writings  of  Christianity 
mention  of  a  confirmation  after  baptism,  which  for  the  greater 
solemnity  and  awe  of  the  action,  and  from  the  precedent  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  was  reserved  to  the  bishop,  to  be 
done  only  by  him. 

Upon  these  reasons  we  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
church  to  require  all  such  as  have  been  baptized,  to  come 
before  the  bishop  and  renew  their  baptismal  vow,  and  pray 
for  God's  holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  vow ;  and, 
upon  their  doing  this,  the  bishop  may  solemnly  pray  over 
them,  with  that  ancient  and  almost  natural  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  them,  which  is  only  a  designation  of  the 
persons  so  prayed  over,  and  blessed,  tnat  God  may  seal  and 
defend  them  with  his  holy  Spirit ;  in  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  new  covenant,  we  are  sure  that  such  as  do  thus 
vow  and  pray,  do  also  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  promise  that  our  Saviour  has  made  us.  In  this  action 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  do, 
even  without  any  other  warrant  or  precedent.  The  doing  all 
things  to  order,  and  to  edifying,  will  authorize  a  church  to  all 
tliis;  especially,  since  the  now  universal  practice  of  infant 
baptism  makes  this  more  necessary  than  it  was  in  the  first 
times,  when  chiefly  the  aduU  were  baptized.  It  is  highly 
reasonable  that  they^  who  gave  no  actual  consent  of  their  own, 
should  come,  and  by  their  own  express  act  make  the  st^i^ 
lations  of  baptism.  It  may  give  greater  impressions  of  awe 
and  respect,  when  this  is  restrained  to  the  highest  order  in 
the  church.  Upon  the  sincere  vows  and  earnest  prayers  of 
persons  thus  confirmed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  pro^ 
portioned  degree  of  God's  grace  and  Spirit  will  be  poured  out 
upon  them.  And  in  all  this  we  are  much  confirmed,  when  we 
see  such  warrants  for  it  in  scripture.     A  thing  so  good  in 
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itself^  that  has  at  least  a  probable  authority  for  it,  and  was   A  RT. 
certainly  a  practice  of  the  first  ages^  is  upon  very  just  grounds    ^^^' 
Continued  in  our  church.    Would  to  God  it  were  as  seriously 
gone  about,  as  it  is  lawfully  established ! 

But,  after  all  this,  here  is  no  sacrament,  no  express  institu- 
tion, neither  by  Christ  nor  his  apostles;  no  rule  given  to 
Practise  it,  and,  which  is  the  most  essential,  there  is  no  matter 
ere ;  for  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  only  a  gesture  in  prayer ; 
nor  are  there  any  federal  rites  declared  to  belong  to  it ;  it 
being  indeed  rather  a  ratifying  and  confirming  the  baptism, 
than  any  new  stipulation.  To  supply  all  this,  the  church  of 
Rome  has  appomted  matter  for  it.  The  chrism,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  oi^olive  and  balm  {cpobalsamum)^  the  oil  signifying 
the  clearness  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  balm  the  savour 
of  a  good  reputation.  This  must  be  peculiarly  blessed  by  the 
bishop,  who  is  the  only  minister  of  that  function.  The  fomi 
of  this  sacrament  is  the  applying  the  chrism  to  the  forehead, 
with  these  words,  Signo  te  signo  crucis,  et  confirmo  te  chris- 
mate  salutis,  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritiis  Sancti:  '  I  sign 
thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee  with  the 
chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  They  pretend  Christ  did  institute  this ;  but 
they  say  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  breathed  on  his  disciples, 
being  a  thing  that  transcended  all  sacraments,  he  settled  no 
determined  matter  nor  form  to  it;  and  that  die  succeeding 
ages  appropriated  this  matter  to  it. 

We  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  Christians  began  very  early 
to  use  oil  in  holy  functions ;  the  climates  they  lived  in  making 
it  necessary  to  use  oil  much,  for  stopping  the  perspiration, 
that  might  dispose  them  the  more  to  use  oil  in  their  sacred 
rites.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  both  Theophilus  and  Theophil. 
Tertullian,  in  the  end  of  the  second,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ^-  '•  *H.^"' 
third  century,  do  mention  it.    The  frequent  mention  of  oily  de^Bap^'c. 
and  of  anointinffy  in  the  scripture,  might  incline  them  to  this: 7,8.deRe- 
it  was  prophesied  of  Christ,  that  he  was  to  be  ^  anointed  with  9"r-Car.c. 
the  oil  of  joy  and  gladness  above  his  fellows :'  and  the  names  Ep.?o^ 
of  Messias  and  Christ  do  also  import  this ;  but  yet  we  hold  all 
that  to  be  mystical,  and  that  it  is  to  be  meant  of  that  fulness 
of  the  Spirit  which  he  received  tmthout  measure.     Upon  the 
same  account  we  do  understand  those  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
same  mystical  sense :  '  He  that  establisheth  us  with  you  in  2  Cor.  i. 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God;  who  hath  also  sealed  ^^'^^• 
us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  :'  as  also 
those  words  of  St.  John :  ^  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  }y^^^^^  "• 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.     The  anointing  which  ye     ' 
have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you ;  and  ye  need  not  that 
any  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
all  thinss.'    These  words  do  clearly  relate  to  somewhat  that 
the  Chnstians  received  immediately  from  God ;  and  so  must 
be  understood  figuratively :  for  we  do  not  see  the  least  hint 

2  A 
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ART.  of  the  apostles  using  o(  oil^  except  to  the  sick ;  of  ^Imh  after* 
^^^-  wards.  So  that  if  this  use  of  oU  is  considered  only  as  a  cere- 
mony of  a  natural  si^ification,  that  was  brought .  into  the 
rituals  of  the  churchy  it  is  a  thing  of  another  nature :  but  if  a 
sacrament  is  made  of  it,  and  a  divine  virtue  is  joined  to  that, 
we  can  admit  of  no  such  thing,  without  an  express  institution 
and  declaration  in  scripture. 
Con.  The  invention  tiiat  was  afterwards  found  out,  by  which  the 

can.  1, 2.  bishop  was  held  to  be  the  only  minister  of  c<mfirmation,  even 
Cod.  Affr.  though  presbyters  were  suffered  to  confirm^  was  a  piece  of 
Can.  6.     superstition  without  any  colour  from  scripture.   It  was  settled, 
cap!*  20^    ^^^^  ^^®  bishop  only  mi^ht  consecrate  the  chrism ;  and  though 
Labb.  et    he  was  the  ordinary  mmister  of  confirmation,  yet  presbyters 
•^^^126*1  ^^"^  ^^  suffered  to  do  it,  the  chrism  being  consecrated  by 
1474.      '  ^^  bishop :  presbyters  thus  confirming  was  thought  like  the 
deacons  giving  the  sacrament,  though  priests  only  might  con- 
Hieron.  ad  secrate  the  eucharist.     In  the  Latin  church  Jerome  tells  us, 
Lacifer.     that  in  his  time  the  bishop  only  confirmed  j  and  though  he 
makes  the  reason  of  this  to  be  rather  for  doing  an  honour  to 
tiiem,  than  from  any  necessity  of  the  law,  yet  he  positively 
says,  the  bishops  went  round  praying  for  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
Hilar,  in    those  whom  they  confirmed*     It  is  said  by  Hilary,  that  in 
K  "hel  ui  ^^^S3T^^  ^^  presbyters  did  confirm  in  the  bishqp^s  absence :  so 
supra.       ^&t  custom,  joined  with  the  distinction  between  the  consecra- 
tion, and  the  applying  of  the  chrism,  grew  to  be  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Greek  church.    The  greatness  of  dioceses,  with 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Christians,  made  that  both  in 
France,  in  the  councils   of  Orange;  and  in  Spain,  in  the 
council   of  Toledo^  the  same  rule  was  laid  down  that  the 
Greeks  had  begun.     In  Spain  some  priests  did  consecrate  the 
chrism,  but  that  was  severely  forbid  in  one  of  the  councils  of 
Toledo:  yet  at  Rome  the  ancient  custom  was  observed  of 
appropriating  the  whole  business  of  confirmation  to  the  bishop, 
Gwg.  Ep.  even  in  Gregory  the  Great's  time :  therefore  he  reproved  the 
l.iii.Ep.  9.  clergy  of  Sardinia,  because  among  them  the  priest  did  con- 
firm, and  he  appointed  it  to  be  reserved  to  the  bishop.    But, 
when  he  understood  that  some  of  them  were  offended  at  this, 
he  writ  to  the  bishop  of  Carali,  that  though  his  former  order 
was  made  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  yet  he  consented  that  for  the  future  the  priest  might 
confirm  in  the  bishop's  absence.    But  pope  Nioiolas  in  the 
ninth  centurv  pressed  this  with  more  rigour :  for  tlie  Bulga- 
rians being  then  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  their 
priests  having  both  baptised  and  confirmed  the  new  converts, 
pope  Nicholas  sent  bishops  among  them,  with  orders  to  con- 
firm even  those  who  had  already  been  confirmed  by  priests : 
upon  which,  the  contest  being  then  on  foot  between  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  Photius  got  it  to  be  decreed  in  a  synod 
at  Constantinople,  that  the  chrism  being  hallowed  by  a  bishop, 
it  might  be  administered  by  presbyters :  and  Photius  affirmed^ 
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that  a  presbyter  might  do  this^  as  well  as  baptize  or  offer  at   ART. 
the  altar,    fiut  pope  Nicholas^  with  the  confidence  that  was    ^^^' 
often  assumed  by  that  see  upon  as  bad  groimds^  did  affirm^  i^  d^^. 
that  this  had  never  been  allowed  of.    And  upon  this  many  of  Con.  Fio- 
the  Latins  did^  in  the  progress  of  their  disputes  with  the  '^** 
Greeks,  say,  that  they  had  no  confirmation.    This  has  been 
more  enlarged  on,  than  was  necessary  by  the  designed  short- 
ness of  this  work,  because  all  those  of  the  Roman  commimion 
among  us  have  now  no  confirmation,  unless  a  bishop  happens 
to  come  amongst  them.    And  therefore  it  is  now  a  common 
doctrine  among  them,  that  though  confirmation  is  a  sacra- 
ment, yet  it  is  not  necessanr. 

About  this  there  were  nerce  disputes  among  them  about 
sixty  years  ago,  whether  it  was  necessaiy  for  them  to  have  a 
bishop  here  to  confirm,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  or 
not.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  no  mmd  to  be  imder  any  autho* 
rity  but  their  own,  opposed  it;  for  the  bishop  being  by  pope 
Eugenius  declared  to  be  the  ordinary  minister  of  it^  from 
thence  it  was  inferred,  that  a  bishop  was  not  simply  necessary. 
This  was  much  censured  by  some  of  the  GaUican  church.  If 
confirmation  were  considered  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  we 
could  not  dispute  the  power  of  the  church  about  it ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  that  a  sacrament  should  be  thus  within  the  power 
of  the  church;  or  that  a  new  function  of  consecrating  oi]^ 
without  applying  it,  distinct  from  confirmation,  and  yet  ne- 
cessary to  the  very  essence  of  it,  could  have  been  set  up  by 
the  power  of  the  church ;  for  if  sacraments  are  federal  convey- 
ances of  grace,  they  must  be  continued  according  to  their 
first  institution,  the  grace  of  Qod  being  only  tied  to  the 
actions  with  which  it  is  promised. 

We  go  next  to  the  second  of  the  sacraments  here  rejected, 
which  is  Pennnce^  that  is  reckoned  the  fourth  in  order  among 
them.  Penance^  or  penUence^  is  formed  from  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  a  change  or  renov€Liion  of 
mind ;  which  Christ  has  made  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
new  covenant.  It  consists  in  several  acts ;  by  all  which,  when 
joined  together,  and  producing  this  real  change,  we  become 
true  penitents,  and  have  a  right  to  the  remisaion  of  sins,  which 
is  in  the  New  Testament  often  joined  with  repentance^  and  is 
its  certain  consequent.  The  mrst  act  of  this  repentance  is, 
confession  to  God,  before  whom  we  must  humble  ourselves, 
and  confess  our  sins  to  him ;  upon  which  we  believe  that  ^he  is  ]  John  i.9« 
faithful,'  and  true  to  his  promises,  and  'just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins;'  and  if  we  have  wronged  others,  or  have  given  public 
offence  to  the  body,  or  church  to  which  we  belong,  we  ought 
to  confesi  ourfaidta  to  them  likewise ;  and  as  a  mean  to  quiet  Jamei  v. 
men's  consciences,  to  direct  them  to  complete  their  repent>-  ^®' 
ance,  and  to  make  them  more  humble  and  ashamed  of  their 
sins,  we  advise  them  to  use  secret  confession  to  their  priest j 

2  A  2 
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ART.  or  to  any  other  minister  o/CMPs  word;  leaving  this  matter 

^^^-    wholly  to  their  discretion.* 

When  these  acts  of  sorrow  have  had  th^r  due  effeqt^  in  re- 
forming the  natures  and  lives  of  sinners,  then  their  sins  are 
forgiven  them :  in  order  to  which,  we  do  teach  them  to  pray 
much,  to  give  alms  according  to  their  capacity,  and  to  fast  as 
.often  as  their  health  and  circumstances  will  admit  of;  and 
most  indispensably  to  restore  or  repair,  as  they  find  they  have 
sinned  against  others.  And  as  we  teach  them  thus  to  look 
back  on  what  is  past,  with  a  deep  and  hearty  sorrow,  and  a 
profound  shame,  so  we  charge  them  to  look  chiefly  forward, 
not  thinking  that  any  acts  wiUi  relation  to  what  is  past  can, 
as  it  were,  by  an  accoimt  or  compensation,  free  us  from  the 
guUt  of  our  former  sins,  unless  we  amend  our  Uves  and  change 
our  tempers  for  the  future;  the  great  design  of  repentance 
being  to  make  us  like  God,  pure  and  holy  as  he  is.  Upon  such 
a  repentance  sincerely  begun  and  honestly  pursued,  we  do  in 
general,  as  the  heralds  of  God's  mercy,  and  the  ministers  of 
his  gospel,  pronounce  to  our  people  daily,  the  offers  that  are 
made  us  of  mercy  and  pardon  by  Christ  Jesus.  This  we  do 
in  our  daily  service,  and  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  before  we 

■*  *  The  church  of  England  ammandt  confeuion  to  be  made  only  to  God.  She 
atlowi  or  reeommendt  to  the  sick  a  confession  of  those  things  that  afflict  their  minds, 
to  their  ministers,  m  order  to  obtain  advice  or  consolation — Is  this  the  doctrine  you 
We  sworn  to  teach  ?  Far  from  it.  Must  I  then,  besides  exposing  yoar  sophistry, 
'correct  your  ignorance  of  your  own  doctrines,  by  stating  them  from  your  (pre- 
tended) infallible  councils? 

*  The  Trent  Doctrine  is,  that  by  the  bare  receiving  of  the  sacraments  grace  is 
conferred.  (  See  council  of  Trent,  sessio  vii.  canon  Tiii.)  Confession  you  make 
part  of  one  of  your  new  sacraments,  \iz.  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  you  call 
It,  perverting  the  scripture  where  the  word  is  repentafue,  and  not  penance,  aJthough 
you  also  translate  the  word  repentance  as  we  do,  when  it  suits  your  purpose.  (  &e 
Acts  V.  31,  Rhemish  Testament.)  '  You  make  confession,  which  only  consists  of 
words,  the  matter  of  your  new  sacrament  I — **Sunt  autem  quasi  materia  kimu  taero' 
mtnti  ipsiuM  peenitentiM  actus,  nempe  contrition  eonfessio  et  satisf actio.**  (Council  of 
Trent,  sessio  xiv.  cap.  3.)  Confession,  according  to  Trent,  is  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment  of  penance,  by  which  grace  is  conferred  "  ex  opere  operato.** 

*  You  have  then  not  only  recommended  confession  to  the  minister  or  priest, 
but  commanded,  under  pain  of  being  accursed,  secret  or  auricular  confession  to 
be  made  at  stated  times — not  to  God,  as  we  say,  but  unto  the  priest — ^not  in 
order  to  obtain  advice,  as  we  say,  but  in  order  to  obtain  grace  and  abso- 
lution f !  The  question  then  is,  not  whether  it  be  adviseable  to  make  confession 
to  the  minister  of  those  things  that  afflict  our  minds,  in  order  to  obtain  advice^  hut 
whether  to  confess  all  our  greater  sins,  and  all  that  upon  strict  inquiry  we  remember, 
not  to  God,  as  we  admit,  but  to  a  priest,  be  necessary  to  salvation.  You  assert  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  this  the  church  of  England  denies ;  and  protests  against 
your  unscriptural  domination  over  the  consciences  and  souls  of  men.  The  council 
of  Trent  (sessio  xiv.  can.  6,  7,  8.)  decrees,  "  that  to  confess  all  and  every  mortal  sin, 
which  after  diligent  inquiry  we  remember,  and  every  evil  thought  or  desire,  and  the 
circumstances  that  change  the  nature  of  the  sin,"  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  of 
divine  institution,  and  whosoever  denies  this,  is  to  be  accursed  1  And  that  all  is  to 
be  done  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  great  council  of  Lateran.  The  order 
of  which  council  was,  that  all  persons  of  years  of  discretion  should  confess  their 
sins  once  at  least  every  year  to  their  own  priest,  or  with  his  leave  to  another 
priest;  otherwise,  when  living,  they  were  to  be  driven  from  entrance  into  the 
church,  and  when  dead,  they  were  to  have  no  Christian  burial.  Now  how  do  you 
support  this  unscriptural  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and  souls  of  men  ?  When, 
and  where,  was  such  a  system  as  this  of  Trent  and  Lateran  instituted  by  Christ,  or 
commanded,  or  practised,  by  the  Apostles?'  Pagt*ii  Letters  to  a  Rosnith  Friett, — [Ex>.] 
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go  to  the  holy  communion.  We  do  also^  as  we  are  a  body  that  ART. 
may  be  oflFended  with  the  sins  of  others,  forgive  the  scandals  _^^' 
committed  against  the  church ;  and  that  such  as  we  think  die 
in  a  state  of  repentance,  may  die  in  the  fall  peace  of  the 
church,  we  join  both  absolutions  in  one ;  in  the  last  office 
likewise  praying  to  our  Saviour  that  he  would  forgive 
them,  ana  then  we,  as  the  officers  of  the  church,  authorized 
for  that  end,  do  forgive  all  the  offences  and  scandals  com- 
mitted by  them  against  the  whole  body.  This  is  our  doctrine 
concerning  repentance ;  in  all  which  we  find  no  characters  of 
a  sacrament,  no  more  than  there  is  in  prayer  or  devotion* 
Here  is  no  matter,  no  application  of  that  matter  by  a  peculiar 
form,  no  institution,  and  no  peculiar  federal  acts.  The  scene 
here  is  the  mind,  the  acts  are  internal,  the  effect  is  such  also; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  reckon  it  a  sacrament,  not  finding  in 
it  any  of  the  characters  of  a  sacrament. 

The  matter  that  is  assigned  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are  the 
acts  of  the  penitent;  his  confession  by  his  mouth  to  the  priest, 
the  contrition  of  his  heart,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  work,  in 
doing  the  enjoined  penance.    The  aggregate  of  all  these  is  the 
matter ;  and  the  fonn,  are  the  words.  Ego  te  absolvo.    Now 
besides  what  we  have  to  say  from  every  one  of  these  parti- 
culars, the  matter  of  a  sacrament  must  be  some  visible  sign 
applied  to  him  that  receives  it.     It  is  therefore  a  very  absurd 
thing  to  imagine  that  a  man^s  own  thoughts,  words,  or  actions, 
can  be  the  matter  of  a  sacrament :  how  can  this  be  sanctified 
or  applied  to  him  ?  It  will  be  a  thing  no  less  absurd  to  make 
Hie  farm  of  a  sacrament  to  be  a  practice  not  much  elder  than  inDocS.in 
four  hundred  years ;   since  no  ritual  can  be  produced,  nor  l^'^'j 
author  cited,  tor  this  form,  for  above  a  thousand  years  after  22.       ' 
Christ;  all  the  ancient  forms  of  receiving  penitents  having  Cod. Trid. 
been  by  a  blessing  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  or  a  declaration ;  ^^  ^*' 
but  none  of  them  in  these  positive  words,  /  absolve  thee.   We 
think  this  want  of  matter^  and  this  new  invented  /orm,  being 
without  any  institution  in  scripture,  and  different  from  so  long 
a  practice  of  the  whole  church,  are  such  reasons,  that  we  are 
fully  justified  in  denying  penance  to  be  a  sacrament.    But  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance,  there  arise  several  things  here   that  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  examined. 

As  to  confesstorij  we  find  in  the  scriptures,  that  such  as  de- 
sired St.  John's  baptism  came  'conlessing  their  sins;'  ^^^AiaiLiii.6. 
that  was  previous  to  baptism.     We  find  also  that  scandalous 
persons  were  to  be  '  openly  rebuked  before  all,'  and  so  to  be  1  Tim.  v. 
put  to  shame ;  in  which,  uo  doubt,  there  was  a  confession,  ^* 
and  a  publication  of  the  sin ;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  order  of  the  church :  which  made  it  necessary  to 
Miote   such  persons  as  walked  disorderly,   and   to   have  no2Thess.iu. 
fellowship  with  them,'  sometimes  not  so  much  as  to  eat  with  J*- 
them,  who  being  Christians,  and  such  as  were  called  brothers,  n^°''^' 
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AHU  were  a  reproach  to  their  profession.'  But  besides  the  power 
^^^'  given  to  ^e  apostles  of  Unding  and  looHngy  which^  as  was  said 
on  another  head^  belonged  to  other  matters;  we  find  that 
when  our  Sayiour  bi^thed  on  his  apostles^  and  gave  them 
John  XX.  ^^  Holy  GHiost^  he  with  tliat  told  them^  that  'whose  soever 
sins  they  remitted^  they  were  remitted ;  and  whose  soever  sins 
they  retained^  they  were  retained.'  Since  a  power  of  remit- 
ting or  retaining  sm  was  thus  given  to  them^  they  infer,  that 
it  seems  reasonable^  that^  in  order  to  their  dispensing  it  with 
a  due  caution^  the  knowledge  of  all  sins  ought  to  be  hid  open 
to  them. 

Some  have  thought  that  this  was  a  personal  thine  given  to 
the  apostles  with  that  miraculous  efiusion  of  the  Hcny  Ghost; 
with  which  such  a  discerning  of  spirits  was  commumcated  to 
them^  that  they  could  discern  the  sincerity  or  hypocrisy  of 
Actav.  those  that  came  before  th^m.  By  this  St.  Peter  discovered 
^'^*  ...  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  and  he  also  saw  that  Simon 
23.  '  of  Samaria  was  'in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity :'  so  they  conclude  that  this  was  a  part  of  ihat  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  authority  which  was  given  to  the 
apostles,  and  to  them  only.  But  others,  who  distinguish 
between  the  full  extent  of  this  power,  and  the  ministerial 
authority  that  is  still  to  be  continued  in  the  church,  do  believe 
that  these  words  may  in  a  lower  and  more  limited  sense  be- 
long to  the  successors  of  the  apostles ;  but  they  argue  very 
strongly,  that  if  these  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
full  extent  as  they  lie,  a  priest  has  by  them  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  power  in  this  matter,  not  restrained  to  conditions 
or  rules ;  so  that  if  he  does  pardon  or  retain  sins,  whether  in 
that  he  does  right  or  wrong,  the  sins  must  be  pardoned  or 
retained  accordingly :  he  may  indeed  sin  in  using  it  wrong, 
for  which  he  must  answer  to  God ;  but  he  seems,  by  the 
literal  meaning  of  these  words,  to  be  clothed  with  such  a  ple- 
nipotentiary authority,  that  his  act  must  be  valid,  though  he 
may  be  punished  fbr  employing  it  amiss.* 


*  The  Trent  doctrine  of  absolution  is—*  3i  Quis  dixerit,  absolutionem  sacra- 
mentalem  sacerdotis  non  ease  actum  judieiaUm,  vd  nudum  ministerium  prouuntiandi 
it  dtclarandi  remista  tut  pecrata  confitenti,  modo  tantum  credat  se  esse  absolutum ; 
out  saeerdot  non  terio,  $edjaco  aMvat ;  aot  dixerit  non  requiri  confessionem  posni* 
tentia,  ut  saoerdos  eum  absolvere  possit ;  anathema  sit  1 !  T   Sesrio  xiv.  canon  ix. 

'  The  absolution  of  the  church  of  England  is  simply  declaratoir.  The  words,  aa 
you  will  find  tbem  in  the  daily  form  of  prayer,  are,  **  Almij^hty  God  the  Father  of 
our  LoED  Jxsus  Chjiist,  who  desii^h  not  the  death  of  a  qmnert  but  rather  that  ho 
may  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live ;  and  hath  given  power  and  commandment 
to  his  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronotmee  to  hh  people,  being  penitent ^  the  absolution 
and  remission  of  their  sins.  HB  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly 
repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  noly  gospel."  But  because  the  minister  pro- 
nounces it  thus  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick—"  Oar  Lord  Jesus  Cbeibt,  who  hath 
left  power  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him, 
of  ms  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  ofiences :  And  by  his  authority  committed  to 
me,  1  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost** — you  would,  I  suppose,  wisely  conclude,  that  when  the  re* 
formers  reached  this  part  of  the  prayer  book,  they  forgot  what  they  had  said  in  the 
commencement,  and  here  claim  a  power  which  there  is  vested  only  in  Cod,  Or  that 
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An  ambassador  that  has  full  powers^  though  limited  by  ART. 
secret  instructions,  does  bind  him  that  so  empowered  him  by  ^^^* 
every  act  that  he  does  pursuant  to  his  powers,  how  much 
soever  it  may  go  beyond  his  instructions ;  for  how  obnoxious 
soever  that  may  render  him  to  his  master,  it  does  not  at  all 
lessen  the  authority  of  what  he  has  done,  nor  the  obli^tion 
that  arises  out  of  it.  So  these  words  of  Christ's,  if  apphed  to 
all  priests,  must  belong  to  them  in  their  full  extent;  and  if 
so,  the  salvation  or  the  damnation  of  mankind  is  put  abso- 
lutely in  the  priest's  power.  Nor  can  it  be  answered,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  pardon  of  sin  that  are  expressed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  gospel,  are  here  to  be  understood,  though 
they  are  not  expressed ;  as  we  are  said  to  be  saved  if  we  be- 
lieve, which  does  not  imply  that  a  single  act  of  believing  the 
gospel  witliout  any  thing  else,  puts  us  in  a  state  of  salvation. 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  answer,  that  the  gospel  having  so 
describedyai/A  to  us,  as  the  root  of  sML  other  graces  and  virtues^ 
as  that  which  produces  them,  and  which  is  known  by  them^ 

by  saying  "by  bis  authority  committed  unto  me,  I  absolve"  &c.  &c.;  it  neoes- 
sarily  foUows  that  they  contradict  what  they  had  said  before,  "  that  power  and  com- 
mandment is  given  unto  the  minister,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being 
penitent,"  &c.  &c.  But  a  few  words  will  explain  this,  and  may  discover  to  you, 
that  in  the  language  of  scripture  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  hv  a  perton,  when  his 
doing  it  only  anuUU  in  hit  declarhig  and  pronouncing  U — See  Jeremiah  i.  9,  10.— 
'*  And  the  Loan  said  unto  me.  Behold  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth.  See  I 
have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant.**  Now  we 
must  all  grant  that  Jeremiah  had  power  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull 
down,  &c.  &c. ;  for  God  gave  it  to  him.  We  must  likewise  grant  that  Jeremiab 
exercised  this  power,  and  did  throw  down  and  destroy  kinedoms :  otherwise  God*8 
purpose  in  raising  him  up  would  have  &iled.  The  point  wen  is,  how,  and  in  what 
way,  did  Jercmid  exercise  this  power,  and  throw  down  and  destroy  the  kingdoms? 
There  are  but  two  ways.  1st — By  being  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  in  the  day 
of  the  falling  of  these  kingdoms,  and  by  his  own  act  and  deed  destroying  them ;  or, 
2dly — By  his  declaring  and  pronouncing  their  downfdl  by  the  authoritv  committed 
to  him,  and  by  proclaiminp^  the  word  of  destruction.  That  he  pulled  down  and 
destroyed  the  kingdoms  m  the  first  way,  you  must  maintain :  or  contradict  the 
council  of  Trent.  That  he  did  it  in  the  second  way  we  maintain,  and  say,  just  so 
hath  CnaxsT  given  power  to  his  minbters  to  remit  sin  ;  but  this  power  is  only  to 
be  exercised  by  their  declaring  and  jmnwuneing^e  absolution  and  remission  of  Ui^ir 
sins  to  "  all  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignediy  believe  his  holy  rospel.**  And  the 
minister,  pronouncing  and  declaring  this  absolution,  may  be  said  to  absolve,  in  the 
same  way  that  Jeremiah,  declaring  and  pronouncing  the  downfall  of  nations  and 
kingdoms,  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  to  have  pulled  £wn,  rooted  out,  and  destroyed 

them 

'  Another  portion  of  scripture,  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  which  coocenis  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leper ;  which  is  exactly  parallel,  as  the  leper  tvpified  the  sinner  ddlled 
with  sin.  In  Leviticus  xiii.  3,  6,  &c.  "  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him,  and 
shall  raoKouMCE  him  unclean;**  and  again,  '*  And  the  priest  shall  pronouncs  him 
clean,"  Here  then  we  see,  that  the  pnest  had  only  the  power  of  deelaring  and  pro- 
nouncing, and  not  the  power  of  killing  or  curing,  of  making  clean  or  unclean :  and 
yet  in  toe  14th  chap.  11th  verse,  the  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  priest: — 
**  And  the  priest  that  makkth  him  clean,**  &c.  &c.  This  is  plain,  and  proves,  that 
in  the  language  of  scripture  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  a  person,  when  his  doing 
it  only  consists  in  his  deelaring  and  pronouncing  it.  Apply  this  now,  and  vou  shall 
discover  that  we  may  use  the  words  **  I  absolve,*'  and  yet  maintain  that  the  absolution 
is  only  declaratory,  without  agreeing  with  tho  impious  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Tk^nt,  or  ^^anmhiteAing  the  bock  rf  Common  Frayer,**  PageU  Lettert  to  a  Romieh 
PriMtt [Ed.] 
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ART.  all  that  is  promised  upon  our  fiMh  must  be  understood  of  a 
^^^'  faith  so  qualified  as  tne  gospel  represents  it ;  and  therefore 
that  cannot  be  applied  to  this  case^  where  an  unlimited  au- 
thority is  so  particularly  expressed,  that  no  condition  seems 
to  be  implied  in  it.  If  any  conditions  are  elsewhere  laid 
upon  us^  in  order  to  our  salvation^  then^  according  to  their 
doctrine^  we  may  say  that  of  them  which  they  say  of  contri- 
tion upon  this  occasion^  that  they  are  necessary  when  we 
cannot  procure  the  priest^s  pardon;  but  that  by  it  the  want  of 
them  all  may  be  supplied^  and  that  the  obligation  to  them  all 
is  superseded  by  it  :*  and  if  any  conditions  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  limits  upon  this  power^  why  are  not  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  gospel^  faith^  hope^  and  charity,  contrition  and 
new  obedience,  made  necessary,  in  order  to  the  lawful  dis- 

•  pensing  of  it,  as  well  as  confession,  attrition,  and  the  doiqg 
the  penance  enjoined  ?  Therefore  since  no  condition  is  here 
named  as  a  restraint  upon  this  general  power,  that  is  pre- 
tended to  be  given  to  priests  by  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 

•  they  must  either  be  understood  as  simple  and  unconditional, 

•  or  they  must  be  limited  to  all  the  conditions  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  gospel ;  for  there  is  not  the  colour  of  a  reason 
to  restrain  them  to  some  of  them,  and  to  leave  out  the  rest : 
and  thus  we  think  we  are  fully  justified  by  saying,  that  by 
these  words  our  Saviour  did  indeed  fully  empower  the  apos- 

*  *'  The  abiolution  of  the  priest  u,  aocording  to  Trent,  of  such  importance  and 
value,  that  it  can,  by  some  strange  process,  make  attrition  contrition,  and  save  a 
man  who  has  only  imperfect  repentance,  in  which  there  is  no  love  of  God.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  *'  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish:**  Trent 
says.  If  ye  have  even  attrition,  (i.  e.  imperfect  repentance,  arising  from  base  mo- 
tives, such  as  fear  of  hell,  &c. )  ye  shall  surely  be  saved,  if  only  ye  can  get  the 
priest's  absolution.  You  say,  that  contrition  ^perfect  repentance)  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the  absolution.  How  can  you  assert  this,  when  Trent 
lays  down  such  souUdestroying  doctrine  as  this,  that  attrition  is  sufficient,  if  the 
person  can  get  the  priest's  absolution  1 1 !  This  is  such  awful  doctrine,  that  1  shall 
give  your  own  authorities,  lest  any  should  conclude  that  I  misrepresent  your  sys- 
tem. The  council  of  Trent  speaks  thus : — '*  Illam  vero  contritionem  imperfectam, 
quae  attritio  dicitur,  quoniam  vel  ex  turpitudinis  peccati  conaideratione,  vel  ex 
ffehennse  et  pcenarum  metu  communiter  concipitur,  si  voluntatem  peccancti  exclu- 
dat,  cum  spe  veniae ;  declarat  non  solum  non  tacere  hominem  hypocritam,  et  magis 
peccatorem,  verum,  eti«m  donum  Dei  esse,  et  Spiritus  sancti  impulsum,  non  adhuc 
quidem  inbabitantis,  sed  tantum  moventis,  quo  penitens  adjutus,  viam  sibi  ad  jus- 
titiam  parat«  Et  quamvis  sine  sacramento  pcenitentiae  per  se  ad  justifioationem 
perducere  peccatorem  nequeat ;  tamen  eum  ad  Dei  sratiam  in  sacramento  pceni- 
tentiae impetrandum  disponit.*'  St»\o  xiv.  cap.  4.  You  must  now  have  another 
statement  of  this  doctrine,  from  the  "  Abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine*'  revised 
by  Dr.  Doyle.  (See  the  article  on  penance.)  •*  Q.  Wliat  is  attrition ?  A.  It  is 
imperfect  contrition,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  turpitude  of  sin,  or  fear 
of  puniahment ;  and  if  it  contain  a  detestation  of  sin  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  it  is 
so  iar  from  bein^  itself  wicked,  that  though  alone  it  justify  not,  yet  it  prepares  th  * 
way  to  justification,  and  disposes  us,  at  least  remotely,  towards  obtaxning  God*s 

frace  in  the  sacrament.  Q.  What,  if  a  dying  man  be  in  mortal  sin,  and  cannot 
ave  a  priest  ?  A,  Then  nothing  but  perfect  contrition  will  suffice,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  be  saved  without  the  love  of  God."  So  that,  according  to  this  impious 
doctrine,  the  absolution  of  the  priest  supplies  the  place  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  lacking  in  attrition  1 1  Need  I  say,  tnat  the  church  of  England  has  too  much 
respect  ror  the  character  of  God.  and  his  truth,  not  to  protest  loudly  against  such 
a  system  as  this?'     Pjge*9  Lettcis  to  a  Romi  h  Priest. — [Ed.] 
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ties  to  publish  his  gospel  to  the  worlds  and  to  declare  the  ART. 
terms  of  salvation^  and  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin,  in  ^^^' 
which  they  were  to  be  infallibly  assisted,  so  that  they  could 
not  err  in  discharging  their  commission;  and  the  terms  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  being  thus  settled  by  them,  all  who  were  to 
succeed  them  were  also  empowered  to  go  on  with  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pardon  and  of  those  glad  tidings  to  the  world :  so 
that  whatsoever  they  declared  in  the  name  of  God,  conform 
to  the  tenor  of  that  which  the  apostles  were  to  settle,  should 
be  always  made  good.  We  do  also  acknowledge,  that  the 
pastors  of  the  church  have,  in  the  way  of  censure  and  govern- 
ment, a  ministerial  authority  to  remit  or  to  retain  sins,  as 
they  are  matters  of  scandal  or  o£fence;  though  that  indeed 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour; and  therefore  we  think  that  the  power  of  pardoning 
and  retaining  is  only  declaratory,  so  that  all  the  exercises  of 
it  are  then  only  effectual,  when  the  declarations  of  the  pardon 
are  made  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  gospel.  This 
doctrine  of  ours,  how  much  soever  decried  of  late  in  the 
Roman  church,  as  striking  at  the  root  of  the  priestly  autho- 
rity, yet  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  their  best  authors, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  of  their  schoolmen. 

Thus  we  have  seen  upon  what  reason  it  is  that  we  do  not 
conclude  from  hence,  that  auricular  confession  is  necessary ; 
in  which  we  think  that  we  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  practice 
of  many  of  the  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  which  did  not 
understand  these  words  as  containing  an  obligation  to  secret 
confession.  It  is  certain,  that  the  practice  and  tradition  of 
the  church  must  be  relied  on  here,  if  in  any  thing,  since  there 
was  nothing  that  both  clergy  and  laity  were  more  concerned 
both  to  know  and  to  deliver  down  faithfully,  than  this,  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  one,  and  the  salvation  of  the  other, 
depended  so  much.  Such  a  point  as  this  could  never  have 
been  forgot  or  mistaken;  many  and  clear  rules  must  have 
been  given  about  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  which  human  nature 
has  so  much  repugnancy,  that  it  must,  in  the  first  forming  of 
churches,  have  been  infused  into  them  as  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  pardon  and  salvation. 

A  church  could  not  now  be  formed,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without  very  full 
and  particular  instructions,  both  to  priests  and  people,  con- 
cerning confession  and  absolution.  It  is  the  most  intricate 
part  of  their  divinity,  and  that  which  the  clergy  must  be  the 
most  ready  at.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  though  there  is  a  great  deal  said  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  sorrow  for  sin,  repentance,  and  remission  of  sins, 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  said,  nor  a  rule  given,  concerning  con- 
fession to  be  made  to  a  priest,  and  absolution  to  be  given  by 
him.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  St.  James's  Epistle  relat-  j^^^ 
ing  to  confession ;  but  it  is  *  to  one  another;'  not  restrained  le. 
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ART.  to  the  priest;  as  the  word  Ttndeted  faults  seems  to  signify 
^^^-  those  offences  by  which  others  are  wronged;  ia  which  case 
^~**'~'  confession  is  b  degree  of  repavatiojij  and  so  is  sometimes  ne- 
eessaiy ;  bat  whatever  may  be  in  this^  it  is  c^rtain^  that  the 
oonlieMion,  which  is  there  appointed  .|o  be  made^  is  a  thing 
that  was  to  be  mutual  among  Christians ;  and  it  is  not  com- 
manded  in  order  to  absolution,  but  in  order  to  the  procuring 
the  intercessions  of  othier^good  men;  and  therefore  it  is 
added,  and  'pray. lor  one  another/  By  the  words  that  fol- 
low, 'that  ye  may  be  healed/  joined  with  those  that  went 
before  concerning  the  sicky  it  seems  the  direction  given  by  St. 
James  belongs  principally  to  sick  persons;  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  period  shews,  that  it  relates  only  to  the  private 
prayers  of  good  men  for  one  another;  'the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  rishteous  man  availeth  much :'  so  that  this  place 
does  not  at  aU  belong  to  auricular  confession  or  absolution. 

Nor  do  there  any  prints  appear,  .before  the  apostacies  that 
happened  in  the  persecution  of  Decius,  of  the  practice  even 
of  confessing  such  heinous  sins  as  had  been  publicly  commit- 
ted. Then  arose  the  famous  contests  with  the  Novatians, 
concerning  the  receiving  the  lapsed  into  the  communion  of 
the  church  again.  It  was  concluded  not  to  exclude  them 
frcmi  the  hopes  of  mercy,  or  of  reconciliation ;  yet  it  was  re- 
solved not  to  do  that  till  they  had  been  kept  at  a  distance 
for  some  time  from  the  holy  communion ;  at  last  they  were 
admitted  to  make  their  confession,  and  so  they  were  received 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  This  time  was  shortened, 
and  many  things  were  passed  over,  to  such  as  shewed  a  deep 
and  sincere  repentance ;  and  one  of  the  characters  of  a  true 
repentance,  upon  which  they  were  always  treated  with  a  great 
distinction  of  favour,  was,  if  they  came  and  first  accused 
tiiemselves.  This  shewed  that  they  were  deeply  affected  with 
the  sense  of  their  sins,  when  they  could  not  bear  the  load  of 
them,  but  became  their  own  accusers,  and  discovered  their 
sins.  There  are  several  canons  that  make  a  difference  in  the 
degrees  and  time  of  the  penance,  between  those  who  had  ac- 
cused themselves,  and  those  against  whom  their  sins  were 
proved.  A  great  deal  of  this  strain  occurs  often  in  the  writ- 
mgs  of  the  fathers,  which  plainly  shews  that  they  did  not  look 
on  the  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  all  their  sins  as  com- 
manded by  God ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  enforced  with 
considerations  of  another  nature,  than  that  of  shortening  their 
penance. 

The  first  occasion  that  was  given  to  the  church  to  exercise 
this  discipline,  was  from  the  nrequent  apostacies,  into  which 
.  many  had  lapsed  during  the  persecutions ;  and  when  these 
went  off,  another  sort  of  disorders  began  to  break  in  upon  the 
church,  and  to  defile  it.  Great  numbers  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  princes,  and  became  Christians ;  but  a  mixed 
multitude  came  among  them,  so  that  there  were  many  scan- 
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dais  amongst  that  body^  which  had  been  formerly  remarkable  ART. 
for  the  piurity  of  their  morals^  and  the  strictness  of  tiieir  lives.    X^^- 
It  was  the  chief  business  of  all  those  conncils  that  met  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries^  to  settle  many  rules  concerning  the 
decrees  and  lime  of  penance,  the  censures  both  of  the  eleigy 
and  laity,  the  orders  of  the  penitents  and  die  methods  of 
receiving  them  to  the  oommumon  of  die  church.    In  some  of  Dallant 
those  councils  they  denied  reconciliation  after  some  sins,  even  ^  ^^^"^^ 
to  the  last,  though  the  general  practice  was  to  receive  all  at  "^^'de 
their  death ;  but  while  they  were  in  a  good  state  of  health,  PGeniten- 
they  kept  them  long  in  p^iance,  in  a  public  separation  fr<Mn  ^ 
the  common  priioleges  of  Christians,  aod  chiefly  from  die 
holy  sacrament,  and  under  severe  rules,  and  that  for  seRreral 
years,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  tiature  of  their  sins, 
and  the  characters  of  their  repentance ;  of  which  a  free  and 
unextorted  confession  b^ng  one  of  the  chief,  this  made  many 
prevent  that,  and  come  in  of  their  own  accord  to  confess  their 
sins,  which  was  much  encouraged  and  magnified. 

Confession  was  at  first  made  publicly ;  but  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  that  appearing,  and  particularly  many  of  those  sins 
being  capital,  instead  of  a  public,  there  was  a  private  confes- 
sion practised.  The  bishops  either  attend^  upon  these 
themselves,  or  they  appointea  a  penitentiary  priest  to  receive 
them :  ^1  was  in  order  to  the  executing  the  canons,  and  for 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Bishops  were  war- 
ranted by  the  coun^  of  Nice  to  excuse  the  severity  of  the 
canons,  as  the  occasion  should  require.  The  penitents  went 
through  the  penance  imposed,  which  was  done  publicly ;  the 
separation  and  penance  being  visible,  even  when  the  sm  was 
kept  secret;  and  when  the  time  of  the  penance  was  finished, 
they  received  the  penitents  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands,  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  so  they  were 
receiyedf  This  was  all  the  absolution  that  was  known  during 
the  first  six  centuries. 

Penitents  were  enjoined  to  publish  such  of  their  secret  sins, 
as  the  penitentiary  priest  did  prescribe.    This  happened  to 
ffive  grei^  scandal  at  Constantinople,  when  Nectarius  was  Socr.  Hist, 
bishop  there ;  for  a  woman  being  in  a  course  of  penance,  *•  ^  ®"  *^* 
confessed  publicly  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  com- 
mitted with  a  deacon  in  tiie  church.    It  seems,  by  tiie  relation 
that  the  historian  gives  of  this  matter,  that  she  went  beyond 
the  injunction  given  her ;  but  whether  the  &ult  was  in  her, 
or  in  the  penitentiary  priest,  this  gave  such  offence,  that  Nec- 
tarius broke  that  custom.    And  Chrvsostom,  who  came  soon  thirteen 
after  him  to  that  see,  speaks  very  fully  against  secret  confes-  pass&scs 
sion,  and  advises  Christians  to  confess  only  to  God;  yet  theo!>^^h^ 
practice  of  secret  confession  was  kept  up  elsewhere.    But  it  ei^^fni 
appears  by  a  vast  number  of  citations  from  the  fathers,  both  by  Oaiii6 
in  different  ages,  and  in  the  different  comers  of  the  church,  »*eConf. 
that  though  they  pressed  confession  much,  and  magnified  the  *"''^* 
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ART.  value  of  it  highly,  yet  they  never  urged  it  as  necessary  to  the 
XXV.  pardon  of  sin,  or  as  a  sacrament;  they  only  pressed  it  as  a 
mean  to  complete  the  repentance,  and  to  give  the  sinner  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  This  may  be  positively 
affirmed  concerning  all  the  quotations  that  are  brought  in  this 
matter,  to  prove  that  auricular  confession  is  necessarv  in 
order  to  the  priest's  pardon,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  those 
words  of  Christ,  *  Whose  sins  ye  remit,'  &c.  that  they  prove 
quite  the  contrary ;  that  the  fiathers  had  not  that  sense  of  it, 
but  considered  it,  either  as  a  mean  to  help  the  completing  of 
repentance,  or  as  a  mean  to  muntain  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  rigour  of  discipline. 

In  the  fifth  century  a  practice  begun,  which  was  no  small 
step  to  the  ruin  of  the  order  of  the  chxirch.  Penitents  were 
suffered,  instead  of  the  public  penance  that  had  been  formerly 
enjoined,  to  do  it  secretly  in  some  monastery,  or  in  any  other 
pnvate  place,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  good  men,  and  that  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  or  the  confessor ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  absolution  was  given  in  secret.  This  was  done  to 
draw  what  professions  of  repentance  they  could  from  such 
persons  who  would  not  submit  to  settled  rules :  this  temper 
was  found  neither  to  lose  them  quite,  nor  to  let  their  sms 
pass  without  any  censure.  But  in  the  seventh  century,  all 
public  penance  for  secret  sins  was  taken  qiute  away.  Theo- 
dore, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  reckoned  the  first  of  all 
the  bishops  of  the  western  church  that  did  quite  take  away  all 
public  penance  for  secret  sins. 

Another  piece  of  the  ancient  severity  was  also  slackened, 
for  they  had  never  allowed  penance  to  men  that  had  relapsed 
into  any  sin ;  though  they  did  not  cut  them  off  from  all  hope 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  yet  they  never  gave  a  second  absolution 
to  the  relapse.  This  the  church  of  Rome  has  still  kept  up  in 
one  point,  which  is  heresy ;  a  relapse  being  delivered  to  the 
secular  arm,  without  admitting  him  to  penance.  The  ancients 
did  indeed  admit  such  to  penance,  but  they  never  reconciled 
them.  Yet  in  the  decay  of  discipline,  absolution  came  to  be 
granted  to  the  relapse,  as  well  as  to  him  that  bad  sinned  but 
once. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  commutation  of 
penance  began ;  and,  instead  of  the  ancient  severities,  vocal 
prayers  came  to  be  all  that  was  enjoined;  so  many  Paters 
stood  for  so  many  days  of  fasting,  and  the  rich  were  admitted 
to  buy  off  their  penance  under  the  decenter  name  bf  giving 
alms.  The  getting  many  masses  to  be  said,  was  thought  a 
devotion  by  which  God  was  so  much  honoured,  that  the  com- 
muting penance  for  masses  was  much  practised.  Pilgrimages 
and  wars  came  on  afterwards ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
trade  was  set  up  of  selling  indulgences.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  confession  came  by  several  steps  into  the  church ;  that  in 
the  first  ages  it  was  not  heard  of;  that  the  apostacies  in  time 
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of  persecution  gave  the  first  rise  to  it :  all  which  demonstrates  A  rt. 
that  the  primitive  church  did  not  consider  it  as  a  thing  ^^^- 
appointed  by  Christ  to  be  the  matter  of  a  sacrament. 

It  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  propose  confes- 
sion^  as  a  mean  to  direct  men  in  their  repentance^  to  humble 
them  deeper  for  their  sins,  and  to  oblige  them  to  a  greater 
strictness.  But  to  enjoin  it  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  to  make  it  an  indispensable  condition,  and  indeed 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  parts  of  repentance,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  church ;  for  since  Christ  is  the  Mediator 
of  this  new  covenant,  he  alone  must  fix  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  it.  In  this,  more  than  in  any  thing  else,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  gospel  is  express  ana  clear ;  and  therefore 
so  hard  a  condition  as  this  is  cannot  be  imposed  by  any  other 
authority.  The  obligation  to  auricular  confession  is  a  thing 
to  which  mankind  is  naturally  so  little  disposed  to  submit, 
and  it  may  have  such  consequences  on  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  world^  that  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  if  Christ  had 
intended  to  have  made  it  a  necessary  part  of  repentance,  he 
would  have  declared  it  in  express  words,  and  not  have  lejft  it 
so  much  in  the  dark,  that  those  who  assert  it,  must  draw  it 
by  inferences  from  those  words,  *  Whose  sins  ye  remit,'  &c. 
Some  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  may  justly  conclude, 
that  either  they  are  not  at  all  required,  or  that  they  are  com- 
manded in  plain  terms. 

As  for  the  good  or  evil  effects  that  may  follow  on  the 
obliging  men  to  a  strictness  in  confession,  that  does  not  belong 
to  titds  matter :  if  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  a  law  of  the 
church,  other  considerations  are  to  be  examined  about  it ;  but 
if  it  is  pretended  to  be  a  law  of  God,  and  a  part  of  a  sacrament, 
we  must  have  a  divine  institution  for  it;  otherwise  all  the 
advantages  that  can  possibly  be  ima^ned  in  it,  without  that, 
are  only  so  many  arguments  to  persuade  us,  that  there  is 
somewhat  that  is  highly  necessary  to  the  purity  of  Christians, 
of  which  Christ  has  not  said  a  word,  and  concerning  which 
his  apostles  have  given  us  no  directions.     We  do  not  deny 
but  it  may  1)e  a  mean  to  strike  terror  in  people,  to  keep  them 
uiider  awe  and  obedience ;  it  may,  when  the  management  of  it 
is  in  good  hands,  be  made  a  mean  to  keep  the  world  in  order, 
and  to  guide  those  of  weaker  judgments  more  steadily  and 
safely,  than  could  be  well  done  any  other  way.     In  the  use  of 
confession,  when  proposed  as  our  church  does,  as  matter  of 
advice,  and  not  of  obUgation,  we  are  very  sensible  many  good 
ends  may  be  attained ;  but  while  we  consider  those,  we  must 
likewise  reflect  on  the  mischief  that  may  arise  out  of  it ;  espe- 
cially supposing  the  greater  part  both  of  the  clergy  and  Ituty 
to  be  wnat  they  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  depraved  and 
corrupted.    The  people  will  grow  to  think  that  the  priest  is 
in  God^3  stead  to  them ;  that  their  telling  their  sins  to  him, 
is  as  if  they  confessed  them  to  God ;  they  will  expect  to  be 
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ART.  easily  discharged  for  a  gentie  penance,  with  a  speedy  absolu- 
^^^-  tion ;  and  this  will  make  them  as  secm«,  as  if  their  consciences 
were  clear,  and  their  sins  pardoned ;  so  the  remedy  being  easy 
and  always  at  hand,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  ventim  the 
more  boldly  on  sin.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  gain  a  priest, 
especially  if  he  himself  is  a  bad  man,  to  use  them  tenderiy 
upon  those  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  corrupt  priests 
wiU  find  their  account  in  the  dispensing  this  great  power,  so 
as  to  serve  their  own  ends.  They  will  know  all  people's 
tempers  and  secrets ;  and  how  strict  soever  they  may  make 
the  seal  of  confession,  to  draw  the  World  to  trust  to  it ;  yet  in 
bodies  so  knit  together,  as  communities  and  orders  are,  it  is 
not  possible  to  know  what  use  they  make  of  this.  Still  they 
know  all  themselves,  and  see  into  the  weakness,  the  passions, 
and  appetites,  of  their  people.  This  must  often  be  a  great 
snare  to  them,  especially  in  the  supposition  that  cannot  be 
denied  to  hold  generally  true,  of  their  being  bad  men  them- 
selves :  great  advantages  are  hereby  given  to  infuse  fears  and 
scruples  into  people's  minds,  who,  being  then  in  their  ten- 
derest  minutes,  will  be  very  much  swayed  and  wrought  on  by 
them.  A  bad  priest  knows  by  this  whom  he  may  tempt  to 
any  sort  of  sin :  and  thus  the  good  and  the  evil  of  confession^ 
as  it  is  a  general  law  upon  all  men's  consciences,  being 
weighed  one  against  the  other ;  and  it  being  certain  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  mankind  is  always  bad,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  evu  does  so  far  preponderate  the  good,  that  they  bear 
no  comparison  or  proportion  to  one  another.  The  matter  at 
present  under  debate  is  only  whether  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
God,  or  not?  and  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
shew,  that  it  is  no  law  of  God ;  upon  which  we  do  also  see 
very  good  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  law  of  the 
church ;  both  because  it  is  oeyond  her  authority,  which  can 
only  go  to  matters  of  order  and  discipline,  as  also  because  of 
the  vast  inconveniencies  that  are  like  to  arise  out  of  it. 

The  next  part  of  repentance  is  contrition^  which  is  a  sorrow 
for  sin  upon  the  motives  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hatred 
of  sin  joined  with  a  renovation  of  heart.  This  is  that  which 
we  acknowledge  to  be  necessary  to  complete  oulr  repentance ; 
but  this  consisting  in  the  temper  of  a  man's  mind,  and  his 
inward  acts,  it  seems  a  very  absurd  thin?  to  make  this  the 
matter  of  a  sacrament,  since  it  is  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
nature.     But  this  is  not  all  that  belongs  to  this  head. 

The  casuists  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  made  a  distinction 
between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  contrition ;  the  imperfect 
thej  call  attrition ;  which  is  any  sorrow  for  sin,  though  upon 
an  inferior  motive,  such  as  may  be  particular  to  one  act  of  sin, 
as  when  it  rises  from  the  loss  or  shame  it  has  brought  with 
it,  together  with  an  act  formed  in  detestation  of  it,  without  a 
resolution  to  sin  no  more.  Such  a  sorrow  as  this  is  they 
teach  does  make  the  sacrament  effectual,  and  puts  a  man  in  a 
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state  of  justification^  though  they  acknowledge  that  wiihout    ART. 
the  sacrament  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  him.  XXV. 

This  was  settled  by  the  council  of  Trent*  We  think  it  jrid.  Sess. 
strikes  at  the  root  of  aJl  religion  and  virtue^  and  is  a  reversing  14.  c  4. 
of  the  design  for  which  sacraments  were  instituted^  which  was 
to  raise  our  minds  to  a  high  pitch  of  piety^  and  to  exalt  and 
purify  our  acts.  We  think  the  sacraments  are  profaned  when 
we  do  not  raise  our  thoughts  as  high  as  we  can  in  them.  To 
teach  men  how  low  they  may  go^  and  how  small  a  measure 
will  serve  turn^  especially  when  the  great  and  chief  command- 
ment^  the  consideration  of  the  love  of  6od^  is  left  out^  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  corruptions  in  practice  of  which  any 
church  can  be  guilty ;  a  slackness  in  doctrine,  especially  in  so 
great  a  point  as  this,  in  which  human  nature  is  under  so  fatal 
a  bias,  will  always  bring  with  it  a  much  greater  corruption  in 
practice.  This  will  indeed  make  many  run  to  the  sacrament, 
and  raise  its  value;  but  it  will  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  true 
piety  and  holiness.  There  are  few  men  that  can  go  long  on 
in  very  great  sins  without  feeling  great  remorses ;  these  are 
to  them  rather  a  burden  that  they  cannot  shake  off,  than  a 
virtue.  Sorrow  lying  long  upon  their  thoughts  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  change,  and  so  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
them :  all  which  is  destroyed  by  this  doctrine :  for  if  under 
such  uneasy  thoughts  they  go  to  confession,  and  are  attrite, 
the  sacrament  is  valid,  and  they  are  justified :  then  the  un- 
easiness goes  off,  and  is  turned  into  joy,  without  their  being 
any  thing  the  better  by  it.  They  return  to  their  sins  with  a 
new  calm  and  security,  because  they  are  taught  that  their  sins 
are  pardoned,  and  that  all  scores  are  cleared.  Therefore  we 
conclude,  that  this  doctrine  wounds  religion  in  its  vitals ;  and 
we  are  confirmed  in  all  this  by  what  appears  in  practice,  and 
what  the  best  writers  that  have  lived  in  that  communion  have 
said  of  the  abuses  that  follow  on  the  methods  in  which  tiiis 
sacrament  is  managed  among  them,  which  do  arise  mainly  out 
of  this  part  of  their  doctrine  concerning  attrition.  All  that 
they  teach  concerning  those  acts  of  attrition,  or  even  contri- 
tion, is  also  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice:  for,  as  a 
man  may  bring  forth  those  acts  in  words,  and  not  be  the 
better  for  them;  so  he  may  force  himself  to  think  them, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  framing  an  inward  discourse  within 
himself  upon  them ;  and  yet  these  not  arising  genuinely  from 
a  new  nature,  or  a  change  of  temper,  such  acts  can  be  of  no 
value  in  the  sight  of  God :  yet  the  whole  practice  of  their 
church  runs  upon  these  acts,  as  if  a  man's  going  through 
them,  and  makuig  himself  think  them,  could  be  of  great  value 
in  the  sisht  of  God. 

The  l£ird  branch  of  the  matter  of  this  sacrament  is  the 

*  For  this  decree,  see  note,  p.  360, — [Ed.] 
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ART.  gatitfaetion,  or  the  d(»ng  the  penance;  which,  by  the  constant 
XXV-  practice  of  the  church  for  above  twelve  centuries,  was  to  be 
performed  before  absolution  could  be  given ;  except  in  eztrsr 
ordinary  cases,  such  as  death,  or  martyrdom;  but  in  these 
latter  ages,  in  which  the  necessity  of  confession  is  carried 
higher,  the  obligation  to  satisfaction  or  the  doing  of  penance 
is  let  fall  lower.  A  distinction  is  invented  by  which  confes- 
sion and  contrition,  attrition  at  least,  are  made  essential  parts 
of  the  sacrament,  without  which  there  is  no  sacrament;  as 
soul  and  body  are  essential  to  the  being  of  a  man ;  and  satis- 
faction is  considered  only  as  an  integral  part ;  such  as  an  eye 
or  a  limb  in  a  man,  which  is  necessary  to  the  order  of  it,  but 
not  to  its  being.  If  satisfaction  is  considered  as  that  which 
destroys  the  habits  of  sin,  and  introduces  the  habits  of  virtue; 
if  it  is  purgative  and  medicinal,  and  changes  a  man's  princi- 
ples and  nature,  then  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  the  principal 
and  least  dispensable  thing  of  all  repentance.  For  our  con- 
fessing past  sins,  and  sorrowing  for  them,  is  onhr  enjoined  us 
as  a  mean  to  reform  and  purify  our  nature,  if  we  imagine 
that  our  acts  of  repentance  are  a  discounting  with  God,  by  so 
many  pious  thoughts  whish  are  to  be  set  against  so  many 
bad  ones,  this  wUl  introduce  a  sort  of  mechanical  religion ; 
which  will  both  corrupt  our  ideas  of  God,  and  of  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil. 

Tlie  true  and  generous  notion  of  religion  is,  that  it  is  a 
system  of  many  truths,  which  are  of  such  efficacy,  that  if 
we  receive  them  into  our  minds,  and  are  governed  Dy  them,, 
they  will  rectify  our  thoughts,  and  purify  our  natures;  and 
by  making  us  like  God  here,  they  will  put  us  in  a  sure  way  to 
enjoy  him  eternally  hereafter.  Sorrow  for  past  sins,  and  all 
reflections  upon  them,  are  enjoined  us  as  means  to  make  the 
sense  of  them  go  so  deep  in  our  minds,  as  to  free  us  from 
all  those  bad  habits  that  sin  leaves  in  us,  and  from  those  ill 
inclinations  that  are  in  our  nature.  If  we  therefore  set  up  a 
sorrowing  for  sin  as  a  merchandise  with  God,  by  so  many  acts 
of  one  kind  to  take  off  the  acts  of  another,  here  the  true  de- 
sign of  our  sorrow  is  turned  into  a  trafficking,  by  which  how 
much  soever  priests  may  gain,  or  the  value  of  sacraments  may 
seem  to  rise,  religion  wiU  certainly  lose  in  its  main  design, 
which  is  the  planting  a  new  nature  in  us,  and  the  making 
us  become  Uke  God.  Confession  and  contrition  are  previous 
acts,  that  lead  to  this  reformation,  which,  as  diey  teach,  is 
wrought  by  the  satisfaction;  therefore  we  must  needs  con- 
denm  that  doctrine  which  makes  it  less  necessary  and  more 
dispensable  than  the  other.  In  the  case  of  death  we  confess 
all  the  rights  of  the  church  with  relation  to  a  man's  scandals, 
and  his  ooligations  to  make  public  penance,  may  and  ought  to 
be  then  forgiven  him ;  but  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  that  can  creep  into  any  church,  to  encourage  men  to 
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rely  on  a  death-bed  repentance.  The  nature  of  man  leans  so  ART. 
much  this  way,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bend  the  point  as  ^^^- 
strong  as  may  be  to  the  other  hand. 

The  promises  of  the  gospel  run  all  upon  the  condition  of 
repentance;  which  imports  a  renovation  of  the  inner  man^  and 
a  purity  of  life :  so  that  no  repentance  can  be  esteemed  true, 
but  as  we  perceive  that  it  has  purified  our  hearts,  and  changed 
our  course  of  life.  What  God  may  do  with  death-bed  peni- 
tents, in  the  infinite  extent  and  absoluteness  of  his  mercy, 
becomes  not  us  to  define:  but  we  are  sure  he  has  given  no 
promises  to  such  persons  in  his  gospel.  And  since  the  func- 
tion of  clergymen  is  the  dispensing  of  that,  we  cannot  go 
beyond  the  hmits  set  us  in  it :  so  there  is  no  reason  to  make 
this  part  of  repentance  less  necessary  or  obligatory  than  the 
other,  but  very  much  to  the  contrary.  Another  exception 
that  we  have  to  the  allowed  practice  of  that  church,  is  the 

giving  absolution  before  the  satisfaction  is  made;  upon  its 
eing  enjoined  and  accepted  by  the  penitent.  This  is  so 
contrary  to  all  ancient  rules,  that  it  were  a  needless  labour  to 
go  to  prove  it ;  the  thing  being  confessed  by  all :  and  yet  the 

Eractice  is  so  totally  changed  among  them,  that  such  as  have 
lamed  it,  and  have  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  method, 
have  been  censured  as  guilty  of  an  innovation,  savouring  of 
heresy :  because  they  condemn  so  general  a  practice,  that  it 
would  render  the  infallibility  of  the  church  very  doubtful,  if 
it  should  be  pretended  to  have  erred  in  so  universal  a 
practice. 

Hasty  absolutions,  contrary  both  to  the  whole  design  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  church,  for  at  least 
twelve  centuries,  are  now  the  avowed  methods  of  that  church; 
to  which  in  a  great  measure  all  that  corruption  of  morals  that 
is  among  them  owes  its  rise  and  continuance :  for  who  can 
be  supposed  to  set  himself  against  those  inclinations  to  sin, 
that  are  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature,  and  are  powerfully  re- 
commended by  the  pleasure  and  gain  that  arises  out  of  vicious 
practices,  if  the  way  to  pardon  is  cast  so  wide  open,  that  a 
man  may  sin  as  long  and  as  securely  as  he  will,  and  yet  all 
at  once,  upon  a  few  acts  that  he  makes  himself  go  through,  he 
may  get  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  be  pardoned  and  justified  ? 
The  power  that  is  left  to  the  priest  to  appoint  the  penance, 
is  a  trust  of  a  high  nature,  which  yet  is  known  to  be  univer- 
sally ill  applied;  so  that  absolution  is  generally  prostituted 
among  them. 

The  true  penance  enjoined  by  the  gospel  is  the  forsaking  of 
sin,  and  the  doing  acts  of  virtue.  Fasting,  prayers,  and  alms- 
giving, are  acts  that  are  very  proper  means  to  raise  us  to  this 
temper.  If  fasting  is  joined  with  prayer,  and  if  prayer  arises 
out  of  an  inward  devotion  of  mind,  ana  is  serious  and  fervent, 
then  we  know  that  it  has  great  efficacy ;  as  being  one  of  the 

2b 
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ART.  chief  acta  of  our  id^gicms  service  of  God^  to  wU(^  the  i^reaft^ 
XX^-  promises  are  made^  and  upon  which  die  best  blesstnjpB  do 
descend  upon  us.  Ahns-giving  is  also  a  main  part  of  chanty: 
which^  when  done  firom  a  right  principle  of  loving  God  and 
our  neighbour,  b  of  great  value  in  his  sight. .  But  u  fasting  is 
only  an  exercise  of  the  body,  and  of  abstaining  so  long, 
and  firom  such  things,  this  may  perhaps  trouble  and  pain  the 
body ;  but  bodily  exercise  profiteth  nothing ;  so  not  to  men- 
tion the  mockery  of  fasting,  when  it  is  only  a  delay  of  eating, 
after  which  all  hberties  are  taken,  or  an  aostinence  which  ia 
made  up  with  other  delicious  and  inflaming  nutritives,  these 
are  of  no  value,  being  only  inventions  to  deceive  men,  and  to 
expose  reliffion  to  mockery*  But  even  severe  and  afflicting 
fasting,  if  done  only  as  a  punishment,  which,  when  it  is  over^ 
the  penance  is  beheved  to  be  completed,  gives  such  a  low 
idea  of  God  and  religion,  that  firom  thence  men  are  led  to 
think  very  slightly  of  sin,  when  they  know  at  what  price  they 
can  carry  it  off.  Such  a  continuance  in  Casting  in  order  to 
prayer,  as  humbles  and  depresses  nature,  and  raises  the  mind, 
IS  a  great  mean  to  reform  the  world;  but  fasting  as  a  pre- 
scribed task  to  expiate  our  sins  is  a  scorn  put  upon  religion. 

Prayer,  when  it  arises  from  a  serious  heart  that  is  earnest 
in  it,  and  when  it  becomes  habitual,  is  certainly  a  most 
effectual  mean  to  reform  the  world,  and  to  fetch  down  divine 
assistances.  But  to  appoint  so  many  vocal  prayers  to  be  gone 
through  as  a  task;  and  then  to  tell  the  world  that  tiie  running 
through  these,  with  few  or  no  inward  acts  accomjpanying  thern^ 
is  contrition  or  attrition,  this  is  more  Uke  a  desigin  to  root  out 
all  the  impressions  of  rdigion,  and  all  sense  of  that  repentance 
which  the  gospel  requires,  than  to  promote  it.  This  may  be 
a  task  fit  to  accustom  children  to ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
true  genius  of  religion,  to  teach  men,  instead  of  that  reoiomUfle 
service  that  we  ought  to  offer  up  to  God,  to  give  him  only  the 
labour  of  the  Up9,  which  is  the  sacrifice  qf  fools*  Prayers  gone 
through  as  a  task  can  be  of  no  value,  and  can  find  no  acoqp- 
iCor.  xin.  tation  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  as  St.  Paul  said,  that  'if 
1*  2, 3.  he  save  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  had  not  charier,  he  was. 
nowing;'  so  the  greatest  profusion  of  alms--giving,  wnen  done 
in  a  mercenary  way,  to  buy  off  and  to  purchase  a  pardon,  is 
the  turning  of  God's  house  firom  being  a  house  o/ prayer^  to 
he  Sk  den  of  thieves. 

Upon  all  these  reasons  we  except  to  the  whole  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  satisfiactiom 
made  by  doing  penance.  And  in  the  last  place  we  ezio^  to 
the  form  of  absolution  in  these  words,  /  absolve  thee.  We, of 
this  church,  who  use  it  only  to  such  as  are  thought  to  be  near*, 
death,  cannot  be  meant  to  understand  any  thing  by  it,  but  the 
tvR  peace  and  pardon  of  the  church:  for  if  we  meant  a  pardon, 
with  relation  to  God,  we  ought  to  use  it  upon  maiw  other  oo-* 
casions.   The  pardon  that  we  give  in  the  name  of  God  is  only 
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decJaratoiy  of  his  pardon,  or  supplicatory  in  a  prayer  to  him    ART. 
for  pardon.  ^^^' 

In  this  we  have  the  whole  practice  of  the  church  till  the 
twelfth  century  universally  of  our  side.  All  the  fathers,  all 
the  ancient  Hturgies,  all  that  have  writ  upon  the  offices,  and 
the  first  schoolmen,  are  so  express  in  this  matter,  that  the 
thing  in  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Morinus  has  published  so 
many  of  their  old  rituals,  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  all  doubt- 
ing about  it.  In  the  twelfth  century  some  few  began  to  use 
the  words,  /  absolve  thee :  yet,  to  soften  this  expression,  that 
seemed  new  and  bold,  some  tempered  it  with  these  words,  in 
80  far  as  it  is  granted  to  my  frailty ;  and  others  with  these 
words,  as  far  as  the  accusation  comes  from  thee,  and  as  the 
pardon  is  in  me.  Yet  this  form  was  but  little  practised :  so 
that  William,  bishop  of  Paris,  speaks  of  the  form  of  absolution 
as  given  only  in  a  prayer,  and  not  as  given  in  these  words,  / 
absolve  thee.  He  nved  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  so  that  this  practice,  though  begun  in  other  places 
before  that  time,  yet  was  not  known  long  after  in  so  public  a 
city  as  Paris.  But  some  schoolmen  be^un  to  defend  it,  as 
implying  only  a  declaration  of  the  pardon  pronounced  by  the 
priest;  and  this  having  an  air  of  more  authority,  and  oeing 
once  justified  by  learned  men,  did  so  universally  prevail,  that 
in  little  more  than  sixty  years'  time,  it  became  the  universal 
practice  of  the  whole  Latin  church.  So  sure  a  thing  is  tradi- 
tion, and  so  impossible  to  be  changed,  as  they  pretend,  when 
witMn  the  compass  of  one  age,  the  new  form,  /  absolve  thee, 
was  not  so  much  as  generally  known ;  and  before  the  end  of 
it  the  old  form  of  doing  it  in  a  prayer,  with  imposition  of 
hands,  was  quite  worn  out.  The  idea  that  arises  naturally  out 
of  these  words  is,  that  the  priest  pardons  sins ;  and  since  that 
is  subject  to  such  abuses,  and  has  let  in  so  much  corruption 
upon  that  church,  we  think  we  have  reason  not  only  to  deny 
tjiat  penance  is  a  sacrament,  but  likewise  to  affirm,  that  they 
have  corrupted  this  great  and  important  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, in  all  the  parts  and  branches  of  it :  nor  is  the  matter 
mended  with  that  prayer  that  follows  the  absolution ;  The  Rjtuale 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Vir-  Romanum 
gin  and  aB  the  saints,  and  all  the  good  that  thou  hast  done,  and  ^^  ^<^'^' 
the  evil  that  thou  hast  suffered,  be  to  thee  for  the  remission  o^P**"***°*- 
sins,  the  increase  of  grace,  and  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  sacrament  rejected  by  this  Article  is  Orders; 
which  is  reckoned  the  sixth  by  the  church  of  Rome.  We 
affirm,  that  Christ  appointed  a  succession  of  pastors  in  dif- 
ferent ranks,  to  be  continued  in  his  church,  for  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  care  of  souls ;  and  that,  as  the  apostles 
settled  the  diurches,  thev  appointed  different  orders  of  bishops, 
priests,*  and  deacons :  ana  we  believe  that  all  who  are  dedicated 
to  serve  in  these  ministries,  after  they  are  examined  and 
judged  worthy  of  them,  ought  to  be  separated  to  them  by  the 
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A  R  T.  imposition  of  hands,  and  by  prayer.  These  were  the  only  rit« 
XXV,  that  we  find  practised  by  the  apostles.  For  many  ages  the 
church  of  God  used  no  other;  therefore  we  acknowlec&e  tiiat 
HsficpSy  priests,  and  deacons,  ought  to  be  blessed  and  dedicated 
to  the  holy  ministry  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer ;  and 
that  then  they  are  received  according  to  the  order  and  practice 
settled  by  the  apostles  to  serve  in  their  respective  degrees. 
Men  thus  separated  have  thereby  authority  to  perfect  the 
saints  or  Christians,  that  is,  to  perform  the  sacred'  functions 
among  them,  to  minister  to  them,  and  to  build  them  up 
in  their  most  holy  faith.  And  we  think  no  other  persons, 
iinthout  such  a  separation  and  consecration,  can  lawfully 
touch  the  holy  things.  In  all  which  we  separate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  function  from  the  inward  qualities  of  the  per- 
son; the  one  not  at  all  depending  on  me  other;  the  one 
relating  only  to  the  order  and  the  good  government  of  the 
society,  and  the  other  relating  indeed  to  the  salvation  of 
him  that  officiates,  but  not  at  ^1  to  the  validity  of  his  office 
or  service. 

But  in  all  this  we  see  nothing  like  a  sacrament :  here  ia 
neither  mattery  form,  nor  institution ;  here  is  only  prayer :  die 
laying  on  of  hands  is  only  a  gesture  in  prayer,  that  imports 
Haberti  the  designation  of  the  person  so  prayed  over.  In  the  Greek 
^reciim.  church  there  is  indeed  a  different  form ;  for  though  there  are 
Morinusde  prayers  in  their  office  of  Ordination,  yet  the  words  that  do  ac- 
Ordioat.  company  the  imposition  of  hands  are  only  declaratory ;  The 
*'*^"*'  grace  of  God,  that  perfects  the  feeble  and  heals  the  weak,  pro^ 
motes  this  man  to  be  a  deacon,  a  priest,  or  a  bishop;  let 
US  therefore  pray  for  him :  by  which  they  pretend  only  to 
judge  of  a  divine  vocation:  all  the  ancient  rituals,  and  all  those 
that  treat  of  them  for  the  first  seven  centuries,  speak  of 
nothing  as  essential  to  orders  but  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands.  It  is  true,  many  rites  came  to  be  added,  and  many 
prayers  were  used  that  went  fo  beyond  the  first  simplidty. 
But  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  a  new  form  was  brought 
in,  of  delivering  the  vessels  in  ordaining  priests;  and  words 
were  joined  witn  that,  giving  them  power  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
God,  and  to  celebrate  masses,  and  then  the  orders  were 
believed  to  be  given  by  this  rite.  The  delivering  of  the  ves^ 
sets  looked  like  a  matter,  and  these  words  were  thought 
the  form  of  the  sacrament;  and  the  prayer  that  was  formerly 
used  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  indeed  still  used,  but 
only  as  a  part  of  the  office ;  no  hands  were  laid  on  when  it 
was  used :  and  though  the  form  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  sljll 
continued,  the  bishop  with  other  priests  laying  their  hands  on 
those  they  ordained,  yet  it  is  now  a  dumb  ceremony,  not 
a  word  of  a  prayer  being  said  while  they  lay  on  their  hands. 
So  that  though  both  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  are  used 
in  the  office,  yet  they  are  not  joined  together.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  office,  a  new  benediction  was  added  ever  since 
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th^  twelfth  century.  The  bishop  alone  lays  on  his  hands^  ART. 
saying,  JUcewe  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  ^^^' 
remUedi  wd  whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  The 
immber  seven  was  thought  to  suit  the  sacraments  best,  so 
Orders  were  made  one  of  them,  and  of  these  only  priesthood ; 
where  the  vessels  were  declared  to  be  the  matter,  and  theybrm 
was  the  deUvering  them  with  the  words.  Take  thou  authority 
to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  masses,  both /or 
Vie  Uvitiff  and  the  dead;  in  the  name  0/ the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  schoolmen  have  taken  a  new  way  of  explaining  this 
whole  matter,  borrowed  from  the  euchanst,  that  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine ; 
both  so  necessary,  that  without  the  one  the  other  becomes 
void :  so  they  teach  that  a  priest  has  two  powers,  of  conse^ 
crating  and  of  absoknng;  and  that  he  is  ordained  to  the  one 
by  the  deUverv  of  the  vessels,  and  to  the  other  by  the  bishop's 
laying  on  of  hands,  with  the  words  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  they  make  the  bishop  and  the  priest^s  laying  on  of  hands 
jointly,  to  be  only  their  declaring  as  by  a  sufirage,  that  such 
a  person  ought  to  be  ordained ;  so  totally  have  they  departed 
from  the  primitive  forms. 

If  this  IS  a  sacrament,  and  if  the  sacrament  consists  in  this 
matter  and  form  by  them  assigned,  then  since  all  the  rituals 
of  the  Xatin  church  for  the  first  ten  centuries  had  no  such 
form  of  ordaining  priests,  this  cannot  be  the  matter  andybrm 
of  a  sacrament :  otherwise  the  church  had  in  a  course  of  so 
many  ages  no  true  orders,  nor  any  sacrament  in  them.  Nor 
will  it  serve  in  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  Christ  instituted  no 
special  matter  hot  form  here,  but  has  left  the  specif^n^  those 
among  tlie  other  powers  that  he  has  given  to  his  church: 
for  a  sacrament  bemg  an  institution  of  applying  a  matter  de- 
signed by  God,  by  a  particular  form  likewise  appointed ;  to 
say  that  Christ  appomted  here  neither  matter  nor  form,  is 
plainly  to  confess  that  this  is  no  sacrament.  In  the  first  nine 
or  ten  ages  there  was  no  matter  at  all  used,  nothing  but  an 
imposition  of  hands  with  prayer :  so  that  by  this  doctrine  the 
church  of  Ood  was  all  that  while  without  true  orders,  since 
there  was  nothing  used  that  can  be  called  the  matter  of  a 
sacrament. 

Therefore,  though  we  continue  this  institution  of  Christ, 
as  he  and  his  aposdes  settled  it  in  the  church,  yet  we  deny  it 
to  be  a  sacrament  ;  we  also  deny  all  the  inferior  orders  to  be 
sacred  below  that  of  deacon.  The  other  orders  we  do  not 
deny  might  be  well,  and  on  good  reasons,  appointed  by  the 
church  as  steps  through  which  clerks  might  t>e  made  to  pass, 
in  order  to  a  stricter  examination  and  trial  of  them;  like 
d^ees  in  universities;  but  the  making  them,  at  least  the 
suodiaconate,  sacred,  as  it  is  reckoned  bv  pope  Eugenius,  is, 
we  think,  beyond  the  power  of  the  church  \  for  here  a  degree 
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ART.  of  orders  is  made  a  saenmetit,  aiid  yet  that  d^ree  is  il6t 
^^^'  named  in  the  scriptare,  nor  in  the  first  ages.  It  is  truej  it 
came  to  be  soon  used  with  the  other  inferior  orders ;  but 
it  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  a  saeramenty  since  *no  divine  in- 
stitution can  be  brought  for  it.  And  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  in  Ae  definition  that  Eugenius  has  given  of  tiie  sacra^ 
ments,  which  is  an  authentical  piece  in  tibe  Roman  dmrch, 
where  he  reckons  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeaeons,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sacrament  of  orders,  he  does  not  name  bishops^ 
though  their  being  of  divine  institution  is  not  questioned  in 
that  church.  Perb^ps  the  spirit  with  which  they  acted  at  that 
time  in  Basil  offended  him  so  much,  that  he  was  more  set  on 
dej^resring  than  on  raising  them.  In  the  councfl  of  IVerit,  in 
which  so  much  seal  appeared  for  recovering  the  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  order,  at  wat  time  so  much  e<£psed  by  the  papal 
usurpshions,  when  the  sacrament  of  orders  was  treated  of, 
they  reckon  seven  degrees  of  them,  the  highest  of  which  is 
that  of  priest.  So  that  though  they  decr^d  that  a  bishop 
was  by  tiie  divine  institution  above  a  priest,  yet  they  did  not 
decree  that  the  office  was  an  order,  or  a  sacrament.  And  the 
schoohnen  do  generally  explain  episcopate,  as  being  a  higher 
degree  or  extension  of  priesthood,  rather  than  a  new  order,  or 
a  sacrament;  the  main  thing  in  their  thoughts  being  tiiat 
which,  if  tnie,  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  wonderfal 
conversion  made  in  transubstantiation,  they  seem  to  think 
Ibat  no  order  can  be  above  that  which  qualifies  a  man  for  so 
great  a  performance. 

I  say  nothing  in  this  place  concerning  the  power  of  offering 
sacrifices,  pretended  to  be  given  in  orders ;  for  that  belongs 
to  another  Article. 

The  fourth  sacrament  here  rejected  is  Marriage ;  which  is 
reckoned  the  last  by  the  Roman  account.    In  the  point  of 
argument  there  is  less  to  say  here  than  in  any  of  the  other; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  very  express  warrant  for  calling  it  a 
^hcs.?.   sacrament,  from  the  translation  of  a  passage  in  St.  Paul's 
^'  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  he  mwes  an  allusion, 

while  he  treats  of  marriage,  to  the  mutual  relation  that  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  church,  firom  that  state  of  life,  and  says, 
^  There  is  a  great  mystery  here ;'  the  Vulgar  has  translated  me 
word  mystery  by  sacrament.  So  though  the  words  imme- 
diately following  seem  to  turn  the  matter  another  way,  '  but  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church  f  yet  from  the  pro^ 
miscuous  use  of  those  two  words,  and  because  sacraments 
were  called  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  trans- 
lator, it  seems,  thought  that  all  mysteries  might  be  called 
sacraments.  But  it  is  so  very  hard  here  to  find  maiter,form, 
a  minister,  and  a  sacramental  effect,  that  though  pope  Euge- 
nius, in  that  famous  decree  of  his,  is  very  punctual  m  assignii^ 
these,  when  he  explains  the  other  sacraments ;  yet  he  wisely 
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passed  tbem  all  orer  when  he  came  to  this^  and  oidy  makes  a  A  rt 
true  consent  necessary  to  the  making  the  sacrament,  ^^^^- 

We  do  not  deny  marriage  to  be  an  ordmance  of  Ood ;  but 
we  think  that  as  it  was  at  first  made  in  the  state  of  innocence^ 
so  it  is  atUl  founded  on  the  law  of  nature ;  and  thougji  the 
gospel  gives  rules  concerning  the  duties  belonging  to  this  state 
of  hf  e>  as  it  does  concerning  the  duties  of  parents  and  children^ 
which  is  another  relation  founded  on  the  same  law  of  nature, 
yet  we  cannot  call  it  a  sacrament ;  for  we  find  neither  matter^ 
formy  imiiiutions  nor  federal  acts,  nor  ^ects  assigned  to  it  in 
the  gospel,  to  make  us  esteem  it  a  sacrament. 

The  matter  assigned  by  the  Roman  doctors  is  the  inward 
consent^  by  which  both  parties  do  mutually  give  themselves 
to  one  another :  the  y^^rm  they  make  to  be  the  words  or  signsi, 
by  which  this  is  expressed.  Now^  it  seems  a  strange  thmg 
to  make  the  secret  thoughts  of  men  the  matter,  and  their 
words  the/on7»  of  a  sacrament ;  all  mutual  compacts  being  as 
much  sacraments  as  this,  there  being  no  visible  material  things 
applied  to  the  parties  who  receive  them ;  which  is  necessary 
to  the  being  of  a  sacrament.  It  is  also  a  very  absurd  opinion, 
which  may  have  very  fatal  consequences^  and  raise  very 
afflictinff  scruples^  if  anj  should  imagine  that  the  intoard  con- 
sent  is  the  matter  of  this  sacrament;  here  is  a  foundation  laid 
down  for  voiding  every  marriage.  The  parties  may  and  often 
do  marry  agunst  their  wills ;  and  though  they  pro^ss  an  out- 
ward consent,  the^  do  inwardly  repine  against  what  they  are 
doing.  If  after  this  they  grow  to  like  their  marriage,  scruples 
must  arise,  since  they  know  they  have  not  the  sacrament; 
because  it  is  a  doctrine  in  that  church,  that  as  intention  is 
necessary  in  everv  sacrament,  so  here  that  goes  further,  the 
intention  being  tne  only  matter  of  this  sacrament;  so  that 
without  it  there  is  no  marriage^  and  yet  since  they  cannot  be 
married  again  to  complete,  or  rather  to  make  the  marriage, 
such  persons  do  live  only  in  a  state  of  concubinase. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  foimdation  laid  down  for 
breaking  marriages  as  often  as  the  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
will  solemnly  swear  that  they  gave  no  inward  consent,  which 
is  often  practised  at  Rome.  All  contracts  are  sacred  things ; 
but  of  them  all,  marriage  is  the  most  sacred,  since  so  much 
depends  upon  iL  Men's  words,  confirmed  by  oaths  and 
other  solemn  acts,  must  either  be  binding  according  to  the 
plain  and  acknowledged  sense  of  them,  or  all  the  security  and 
confidence  of  mankind  is  destroyed.    No  man  can  be  safe  if 

^  Upon  the  whole  doetrioe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning-  the  sacraments, 
4t  it  if  explained  by  the  schoolmen,  I  have  followed  the  account  given  by  Hono- 
ratus  Fahrit  in  his  Sununa  Theologiea,  who  ia  dead  within  these  ten  veara.  I  knew 
him  at  Rome,  anno  1685.  He  was  a  true  philosopher,  beyond  the  liberties  allov7cd 
by  his  order,  and  studied  to  reduce  their  schooUdiTimty  to  as  clear  ideas  as  it  was 
capaUeof.  So  that  in  foUowing  him  I  have  given  the  best,  and  not  the  wont» faoa 
of  their  doctrine.     His  book  was  printed  at  Lyons,  anno  1669. 
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ART.  thb  principle  is  once  admitled;  tbid  a  mw  iamifcJloiinii  bj 
^^V'  his  promises  and  oaths,  unless  his  inward  consent  w^t  alofig 
with  them :  and  if  sudb  a  fraudulent  thing  may  be  ai^lied.  to  ' 
marriagesy  in  which  so  miemy  persons  are  oonoemed^  and  nposa 
which  the  order  of  the  world  does  so  much.depend»  it  may  be 
very  justly  applied  to  all  other  contracts  wbatsoevery  so  that 
they  may  be  voided  at  pleasure.  A  man's  words  and  oaths 
bind  him  by  the  eternal  laws  of  fiddity  and  truth;  and  it  ia 
a  just  prejudice  against  any  religion  whatsoever,  if  it  should 
teach  a  doctrine  in  which^  by  the  secret  reserves  of  not  giving 
an  inward  consent,  the  faith  which  is  solemnly  given  may  be 
broken.  Here  such  a  door  is  open  to  perfidy  and  treachcarv, 
that  the  world  can  be  no  longer  safe  while  it  is  allowed; 
hereby  lewd  and  vicious  persons  may  entangle  others,  and  in 
the  mean  while  order  their  own  thoughts  so,  that  they  shall 
be  all  the  while  free. 

Next  to  matter  and  /orm,  we  must  see  for  the  institution 
of*this  sacrament.  The  church  of  Rome  think  that  is  strong 
here,  though  they  feel  it  to  be  hardly  defNisible  in  the  other 
points  that  relate  to  it.  They  think  that  though  marriage,  as 
It  is  a  mutual  contract,  subsists  upon  the  law  of  nature,  yet  a 
divine  virtue  is  put  in  it  by  the  gospel,  expressed  in  &ese 
words,  ^  This  is  a  great  mystery,  or  sacrament;'  so  the 
explaining  these  words  determines  this  controversy.  The 
chief  point  in  dispute  at  that  time  was,  whether  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  received  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews,  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Messias.  The  Jews  do  not  to  Uiis  dav 
deny,  but  that  the  Gentiles  may  be  admitted  to  it;  but  stiil 
they  think  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  body, 
and  in  a  lower  order,  the  chief  dignity  being  to  be  reserved  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  Now  St.  Paul  had  in  that  Epistley  aa 
well  as  in  his  other  Epistles,  asserted,  that  all  were  equal  in 
Christ ;  that  he  had  taken  away  the  '  middle  wall  of  partition ;' 
that  he  had  abolished  the  ground  of  the  enmity,  which  was 
Eph.n.i5,  the  Mosaical  law,  called  ^  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
16, 20, 21.  jjj  ordmances ;  that  he  might  make  both  Jew  and  Gentile  one 
new  man ;'  one  entire  body  of  a  church ;  ^  he  being  the  chief 
comer-stone,  in  whom  the  whole  building  was  fitly  framed 
together :  and  so  became  a  holy  habitation  to  God/  Thus  he 
made  use  of  the  figure  of  a  body,  and  of  a  temple,  to  illnstrate 
this  matter ;  and  to  shew  how  sJl  Christians  were  to  make  up 
but  one  body,  and  one  church.  So  when  he  came  to  speak  of 
the  rules  bdonging  to  the  several  states  of  human  life,  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  by 
comparing  that  to  the  relation  that  the  church  has  to  Christ* 
and  when  he  had  said  that  the  married  couple  make  but  one 
bodv  and  one  flesh ;  which  declares  that,  according  to  the  first 
institution,  every  man  was  to  have  but  one  wife ;  he  adds 
upon  that,  '  this  is  a  great  mystery :'  that  is,  from  hence 
another  mystical  argument  might  be  brought,  to  shew  that 
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J^w  tthd  GentSIe  mtist  make  one  body ;  for  since  the  church  a  h  t. 
ivas  the  spouse  of  Christ,  he  must,  according  to  that  figure,  ^^V* 
hare  but  one  wife ;  and  by  consequence  the  church  must  be 
one:  otherwise  the  figure  will  not  be  answered;  unless  we 
stippose  Christ  to  be  in  a  state  answering  a  polygamy,  rather 
than  a  single  marriage.  Thus  a  clear  account  of  these  words 
is  given,  which  does  fully  agree  to  them,  and  to  what  follows, 
^  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church.' 

This,  which  is  all  the  foundation  of  making  marriage  a 
sacrament,  being  thus  cleared,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
said  on  this  head,  but  to  examine  one  consequence,  that  has 
been  drawn  from  the  making  it  a  sacrament,  which  is,  that 
the  bond  is  indissoluble ;  and  that  even  adultery  does  not  void 
it.  The  law  of  nature  or  of  nations  seems  very  clear,  that 
adultery,  at  least  on  the  wife's  part,  should  dissolve  it :  for 
the  end  of  marriage  being  the  ascertaining  of  the  issue,  and 
the  contract  itself  being  a  mutual  transferring  the  right  to  one 
another's  person,  in  order  to  that  end;  the  breaking  this 
contract  and  destroying  the  end  of  marriage  does  very  natu- 
rally infer  the  dissolution  of  the  bond :  and  in  this  both  the 
Attic  and  Roman  laws  were  so  severe,  that  a  man  was  infamous 
who  did  not  divorce  upon  adultery.  Our  Saviour,  when  he 
blamed  the  Jews  for  their  frequent  divorces,  established  this 
rule,  *  that  whosoever  puts  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  Matt.  v. 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adulterv.' ^2. 
Which  seems  to  be  a  plain  and  full  determination,  that  in  tne  qJ^^^'  '*'' 
case  of  fornication,  he  may  put  her  away  and  marry  another. 
It  is  true,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  repeat  these  words,  without  Maikx.i  i 
mentioning  this  exception ;  so  some  have  thought  that  we  j-^^®  **' 
ought  to  bring  St.  Matthew  to  them,  and  not  them  to  St.  ' 
Matthew.  But  it  is  an  universal  rule  of  expounding  scrip- 
tures, that  when  a  place  is  folly  set  down  by  one  inspired 
writer,  and  less  ftdly  by  another,  that  tiie  place  which  is  less 
full  is  always  to  be  expounded  by  that  which  is  more  full. 
So  though  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  report  our  Saviour's  words 
generally,  without  the  exception,  which  is  twice  mentioned 
Dy  St.  Matthew,  the  other  two  are  to  be  understood  to  sup- 
pose it;  for  a  general  proposition  is  true  when  it  holds 
generally ;  and  exceptions  may  be  understood  to  belong  to  it, 
though  they  are  not  named.  The  Evangelist  that  does  name 
them  must  be  considered  to  have  reported  the  matter  more 
particularly,  than  the  others  that  do  it  not.  Since  then  our 
Saviour  has  made  the  exception,  and  since  that  exception  is 
founded  upon  a  natural  equity,  that  the  innocent  party  has 
against  the  guiltv,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  an  exception 
so  justly  grounded,  and  so  clearly  made,  should  not  take 
place. 

Both  Tertullian,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Epiphanius,  allow  TertulLlib. 
of  a  divorce  in  case  of  adultery ;  and  in  those  days  they  had  iv*  cont. 
no  other  notion  of  a  divorce,  but  that  it  was  the  dissolution  of  *  J  a'J]'^ 
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ART.  the  bond;  the  late  notion  of  a  separation^  the  tie confimdng^ 
^^^'  not  being  known  till  the  canoniata  brought  it  in;  Stich  a 
BmU  £p.  divorce  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  Elliberis.  The  counefl 
•dAmpkU.  of  Arlcs  did  indeed  recommend  it  to  the  husband^  whose  wife 
^'  was  guiltv  of  adultery,  not  to  marry;  ^ich  did  plainly 
HonTn,  acknowleage  tiiat  he  might  do  it.  It  was,  and  still  is,  tiie 
iQMatt.'  constant  practice  of  the  Greek  church;  and  as  both  pope 
HfB^**'  69  ^'^^T  *^d  pope  Zachary  allowed  the  innocent  person  to 
Cath.  *  marry,  so  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  century,  it 
CoQc.  was  still  allowed.  When  the  Greeks  were  recondled  to  the 
cincli^'  Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  this  matter  was  passed  over, 
e.io!cone'.  w^d  the  care  of  it  was  only  recommended  by  the  pope  to  the 
Afiic.  c.  emperor.  It  is  true,  Eugenius  put  it  in  his  mstruction  to  the 
^'  ^*5*  Armenians ;  but  tiiough  that  passes  generally  for  a  part  of  the 
In  deer.'  council  of  Florence,  yet  the  council  was  over  and  up  before 
Eug.  iQ     that  was  given  out. 

EwrnT^^'^'     This  doctrine  of  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage,  even  for 

1  Ep.  wA   adultery,  was  never  settied  in  any  coimcil  before  that  of  Trent. 

Cor.  Til.    The  canonists  and  schoolmen  had  indeed  generaUv  gone  into 

Matt"'  "*  ^^^  opinion ;  but  not  only  Erasmus,  but  bofli  Cajetan  and 

c.  9.*  *"'  Catherinus  declared  themselves  for  the  lawfulness  of  it ;  Ga* 

Gather,  in  jetan  indeed  used  a  salvo,  in  case  the  church  had  otiierwise 

Cw^'^i  ^^^®^>  which  did  not  then  appear  to  him.    So  that  this 

6.Annoc'^  ^  doctrine  very  lately  settled  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

Our  reformers  here  had  prepared  a  title  in  the  new  body  of 

tiie  canon  law,  which  they  had  digested,  allowing  marriage 

to  the  innocent  party;   and  upon  a  great  occasion,  then 

in  debate,  they  declared  it  to  be  lawful  by  the  law  of  God: 

and  if  the  opinion,  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  fedls,  the 

eonoeit  of  the  absolute  indissolubleness  of  marriage  will  fall 

with  it. 

The  last  sacrament  which  is  rejected  by  this  Article,  that  is, 
the  fifth,  as  they  are  reckoned  up  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
Bxtreme  Unction**  In  the  commission  that  Christ  gave  his 


*  The  ooandl  of  TVoit  having  made  tUi  iaenment»  tboB  deeeribea  ita  virtnat 

'  Dt  Mjfeetn  ht^m  meramnH, 

*  Rea  porro,  et  effsctua  hvgiia  aacramenti  illia  yerbia  ezpUcntur :  et  oratio  fidei  wU 
Yabit  innrmum ;  et  alleviabit  eum  Dominua ;  et,  ai  in  peccatis  ait,  dimittentur  ei :  Ret 
etenim  haM  gratia  eat  Spiritua  Sancti:  djot  unetio  delicta,  ai  <{iub  aint  adheo  ex* 
pianda,  aopeeeati  ieli<|uiaa  abeleigit;  et  «groti  aninem  alleviat,  et  confimat,  uiag^i 
nam  in  eo  divinaa  miaerioordiaa  fidnctam  exdtando ;  qna  infirmoa  anbleratna ;  e( 
morln  inoommoda  ac  laborea  lerina  fert ;  et  tentationibos  dfltaionia  caloaneo  inn* 
diantia  fhciliaa  redatit ;  et  imn^tM^*"  corporia  interdnm,  «hi  adnti  «nim«  expedllM 
rity  eonaeaiiitiir.'    Seaw  xi?.  cap.  2, 

In  the  toUowine  chapter, '  De  miniatro  hvyua  aacramenti,  et  tempore  quo  dari  de^ 
beat,'  the  coonciT  atatea  the  reaaon  of  the  name  extreme  nnctlon :  '  Declaratnr 
etiaa^  eaae  bene  nnetionem  infiroua  ftdhibendam,  iUia  vero  pfaertim  qui  ttom^pM^ 
culoae  deeombont,  nt  m  exitn  vita  cooatituti  Tideantw:  aade  et  aacgatwntlwn 
exeuntiom  nancupatur.'  , 

In  another  place  of  the  aame  aeanon  the  eooncil  thna  enforoea  her  new  arti^<^: 
Canon  1.—*  Si  qua  dixerit,  extremmn  nnetionem  nan  eaae  vere  et  proprieaBeni" 
nentnm  a  Chriato  Domino  noatro  inatitutnm,  et  a  beato  Jaoobo  apottolo  p#omlb 
gaftum ;  aed  ritom  tantum  aobeptum  a  patribus,  aut  figmentvm  kuonuitim : 
ait. 
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apoadea,  wtong  tho  other  powen  that  were  given  them  art. 
to  confirm  k,  one  was  to  curt  diseaaea  and  heal  the  sick ;  pui^  XXY. 
anant  to  which  St.  Mark  tellsj  that  'they  anointed  with  oil  ^Jf^j^vT 
many  that  were  aick^  and  healed  them/  The  prophets  used  13. 
some  symbolical  actions  when  they  wrought  miracles;  so  Moses 
used  his  rod  often;  Elisha  used  EUjah^s  mantle;  our  Saviour 
put  his  fingeir  into  the  deaf  man's  ear,  and  made  day  for  the 
olind  man;  and  oil  being  upon  almost  all  occasions  used  in 
the  eastern  parts^  the  apostles  made  use  of  it ;  but  no  hint  is 
given  that  this  was  a  sacramental  action.  It  was  plainly 
a  miraculous  virtue  that  healed  the  -sick^  in  which  oil  was 
made  use  of  as  a  symbol  accompanying  it.  It  was  not  pre- 
scribed by  our  Saviour,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  as  it  was 
not  blamed  by  him  neither.  It  was  no  wonder,  if,  upon  such 
a  precedent,  those  who  had  that  extraordinary  gift,  did  apply 
it  with  the  use  of  M;  not  as  if  01/  was  the  sacramentiu 
conveyance ;  it  was  onlv  used  with  it.  The  end  of  it  was  mi- 
saculpus  *  it  was  in  oraer  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  had 
no  relation  to  their  souls,  though  with  the  cure  wrought  on 
the  body  there  might  sometimes  be  joined  an  opeiation  upon 
the  soul;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  St.  James's  words,  ^Is  Janes  ▼. 
any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  ^^'  ^^' 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  futh  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.'  All  hitherto  is  one  period, 
which  is  here  closed.  The  following  words  contain  new 
matter  quite  of  a  different  kind ;  '  and  if  he  have  committed 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.'  It  appears  dearlv  that  this 
was  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person,  which  is  the 
thing  that  is  positively  promised;  the  other  concerning  the 
pardon  of  sins,  comes  in  on  the  bye,  and  seems  to  be  added 
only  as  an  accessary  to  the  other,  which  is  the  principal  thing 
designed  by  this  whole  matter.  Therefore,  smce  anointing 
was  in  order  to  heaUng,  either  we  must  say  that  the  gift  of 
healing  is  still  deposited  with  the  elders  of  the  church,  which 
nobody  affirms ;  or  this  M  was  only  to  be  used  by  those  who 
had  that  special  ^SX, ;  and  therefore  if  there  are  none  now  who 
pretend  to  have  it,  and  if  the  church  pretends  not  to  have  it 
lodged  with  her,  then  the  anointing  with  oil  cannot  be  used 
any  more ;  and  therefore  those  who  use  it  not  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  the  person,  delaying  it  till  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
left,  use  not  that  unction  mentioned  by  St.  James,  but  an- 
other of  their  own  devising,  which  they  call  the  sacrament  of 
the  dying.  It  is  a  vain  thmg  to  say,  that  because  saving  and 
r^iring  up  are  sometimes  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  that  tiiere- 
fore  the  saving  the  sick  here,  and  that  of  €tieLor(Ps  rtnsin^  him 

ttfi,  are  to  be  so  meant.    For  the  foipveness  of  sin,  which  is 

■  III        ■      I         ....»■        I       II. ..II     ■■     I  ■         I. 

ML*. ■■  "Canon S.  *  Si  qois dizmtyneram  infinaonim  uncdonemnon oonfem gnlinn« 
nee  renhtera  peoeata,  ncc  alleriare  infirmoi;  lad  Jan  oessasae,  qoaii  oliai  taatnm 
fuerit  gratia  curationom :  anathema  sit.' — [Ed.] 
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A  RT.  the  spmtual  blessings  comes  afterwaidB,  upon  avppaiption  that 
^^^'  the  mA  person  had  oommitted  sins.  The  samng  mA.rijisitiff 
up  must  stand  in  opposition  to  the  sickness ;  so  siooe  all  ac- 
knowledge that  the  one  is  literal^  the  other  must  be  so  too. 
The  suppositi<m  of  sin  is  added^  because  some  persons,  upon 
whom  this  mirade  might  have  been  wrought,  might  be  emi« 
nently  pious ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  was  to  be  applied  to  ill 
men  who  had  committed  some  notorious  sins,  perhaps  such 
sins  as  had  brought  their  sickness  upon  them,  these  were  also 
to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  use  of  miraculous  powers,  those  to  whom  that  gift 
wcas  given,  were  not  empowered  to  use  it  at  pleasure;  they 
were  to  feel  an  inward  impulse  exciting  them  to  it,  and  they 
were  obliged  upon  that  firmly  to  believe,  that  God^  who  had 
^v^i  them  the  impulse,  would  not  be  wanting  to  them  in  the 
execution  of  it.  This  confidence  in  God  was  the  faith  qfmi" 
Matt  nl  racles,  of  which  Christ  said,  '  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
^^'  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain.  Remove  hence 

to  yonder  place,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.' 
1  Cor.  xiii.  Of  this  also  St.  Paul  meant,  when  he  said,  ^If  I  have  all  faith.' 
^'  So  from  this  we  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  of 

faithy  and  the  anointing  unih  oil;  that  if  the  elders  of  the 
churchy  or  such  others  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged,  felt 
an  inward  impulse  moving  them  to  call  upon  God,  in  order  to 
a  miraculous  cure  of  a  sick  person,  then  they  were  to  ^  anoint 
him  with  oil  in  tibe  name  of  tne  Lord  ^  that  is,  by  the  authority 
that  they  had  from  Christ  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases :  and 
they  were  to  pray,  believing  firmly  that  God  would  make  good 
that  inward  motion  which  he  had  given  them  to  work  this 
mirade ;  and  in  that  case  the  efiect  was  certain,  the  sick  per- 
son would  certainly  recover,  for  that  is  absolutely  promised* 
Every  one  that  was  sick  was  not  to  be  anointed,  unless  an  au- 
thority and  motion  from  Christ  had  been  secretly  given  for 
doing  it;  but  every  one  that  was  anointed  was  certainly 
JolmiW.  healed.  Christ  had  promised  that  ^whatsoever  they  should 
^3*  ask  in  his  name,  he  would  do  it.'    HU  name  must  be  re- 

strained to  his  authority,  or  pursuant  to  such  secret  motions 
as  they  shall  receive  from  him.  This  is  the  prayer  of  faith 
here  mentioned  by  St.  James :  it  being  an  earnest  appucation 
to  God  to  join  his  omnipotent  power  to  perform  a  wonderful 
work,  to  which  a  person  so  divinely  qualified  felt  himself  in^ 
wardly  moved  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  supposition  of  the 
sick  person's  having  comndtted  stna^  which  is  added,  shews 
that  sometimes  this  virtue  was  applied  to  persons  of  tihtat 
eminent  piety,  that  though  all  men  are  guilty  in  tlie  sight  of 
God,  ]ret  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  committed  sins  m  the 
sense  in  which  St.  John  uses  the  phrase ;  signifying  by  il^ 
either  that  they  had  lived  in  the  habits  of  sin,  or  that  uiey  had 
committed  some  notorious  sin :  but  if  some  should  happen  to 
be  sick,  who  had  been  eminent  sinners,  and  those  sms  had 
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drawn  down  the  judgments  of  Oodupon  them,  which  seems  to  ART. 
be  the  nfttmtil  meaning  of  these  words,  ^if  ye  have  committed  ^^^• 
sins;*  then,  with  his  TOdily  health,  he  was  to  reodve  a  much 
greater  blessing,  even  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  And  thus  the 
anointinff  mentioned  by  St.  James  was  in  order  to  a  mira- 
cnloas  cure,  and  the  cure  did  constantly  follow  it :  so  that  it 
can  be  no  precedent  for  an  extreme  unction,  that  is  never 
given  till  the  recovery  of  the  person  is  despaired  of,  and 
by  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  cure  is  wrought.* 

The  matter  of  it  is  ot^o/it;e  blessed  by  the  bishop;  the  form 
is  the  applying  it  to  the  five  senses,  with  these  words.  Per  Ritaaie 
hanc  sacram  unctumem,  et  suam  piiasitnam  fnisericordiam  tn-  'f^S??' 
dulgeat  iibt  Deus  quicquid  peccasti,  per  visum,  auditunn,  olfac^  u.  ' 
tttmy  ffustum,  et  tactnm.     The  proper  word  to  every  sense 
being  repeated  as  the  organ  of  ttiat  sense  is  anointed.     It  is 
administered  by  a  priest,  and  gives  the  final  pardon,  with  all 
necessary  assistances,  in  the  last  agony.    Ilere  is  then  an 
institution,  that,  if  warranted,  is  matter  of  great  comfort;  and 
if  not  warranted,  is  matter  of  as  great  presumption.     In  the  Po^'^f?' 
first  ages  we  find  mention  is  made  firequently  of  persons  that  \\  va.^c.  42 
were  cured  by  an  anointing  with  oil :  oil  was  then  much  used  44. 
in  all  their  rituals,  the  catechumens  being  anointed  with  oil  ^'*"^*  ^ 
before  they  were  baptized,  besides  the  chnsm  that  was  given  c/pr.  Ep." 
after  it.    Oil  grew  also  to  be  used  in  ordinations,  and  the  70.  ciem. 
dead  were  anointed  in  order  to  their  burial :   so  that  the  ^^"' 
ordinary  use  of  oil  on  other  occasions  brought  it  to  be  very  ftucf's. 
frequently  used  in  their  sacred  rites;   yet  how  customary  Dionys. 
soever  the  practice  of  anointing  grew  to  be,  we  find  no  men*  g"*?***  ^ 
tion  of  any  unction  of  the  sick  before  the  beginning  of  the  Hfcr.^,  8. 
fifth  century.    This  plainly  shews  that  they  understood  St. 
James's  words  as  relating  to  a  miraculous  power,  and  not  to  a 
function  that  was  to  continue  in  the  church,  and  to  be 
esteemed  a  sacrament. 

That  earliest  mention  of  it  by  pope  Innocent  the  First,  how  innocent, 
much  soever  it  is  insisted  on,  is  really  an  argument  that  ^^  *•  *** 
proves  against  it,  and  not  for  it.     For  not  to  enlarge  on  the 
many  idle  things  that  are  in  that  Epistle,  which  have  made 

*  *  Thif  passage  in  St.  James  speaks  of  the  sick  person,  anointed  and  prayed  over, 
bein^  raisxd  ur.  How  then  do  you  pro^e  a  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  from 
mctton  not  extreme,  not  to  be  used,  as  Trent  am,  oa  those  patt  being  nhed  up,  bat 
OB  th^M  thai  were  to  be  raised  up,  **  and  the  Loan  shall  raise  him  up  f**  Again, 
how  oan  you  promise  remission  or  the  sick  man's  sin,  when  you  cannot  promise  the 
sign  of  it,  viz.  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person  ?  Two  questions  more.  If  extreme 
ttnction  confers  grace,  wipes  away  and  remits  sin,  and  resists  the  assaaUts  of  the 
devil,  as  Trent  savs,  why  do  you  not  give  it  to  criminals  about  to  die?  Is  it  because 
they  have  no  need  of  what  this  sacrament  professes  to  give  ?  Surely  they  have  more 
need  than  other  persons.  Again,  if  extreme  imction  remits  sin  ana  wipes  away  the 
temeindor  of  sin,  why  is  it  necessary,  that  those  who  receive  this  facrament,  should 
have  masses  said  afterwards  for  the  release  of  their  souls  from  purgatonr,  where  they 
are  supuosed  to  be  detained,  until  all  their  sins  be  wiped  away?  u  unction  bo 
etfbctual  to  do  all  that  Trent  says,  why  send  those  to  purgatory  who  receive  this 
Qttction?  If  it  be  not  effectual  to  the  wiping  away  the  remainder  of  sin  (as  Trent 
says  it  is)  in  the  dying  person,  of  what  use  is  it?*  Poge'i  Ltttert  to  a  Bomiih  Priest, 
-[Ed.] 
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ART.  BOfine  think  iSmt  it  could  not  be  genuine^  and'tKiat'flo'very 
^^^-    much  ttnk  the  credit  both  of  1)ie  testimbnr  snd  of  t|ie  man ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  wdl  proved  to  be  his :  the  {tossiige  relating 
to  this  matter  is  in  answer  to  a  demand  that  was  made  to 
him  by  the  bishop  of  Eugubium^  whether  tiie  sick  might  "be 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  chrism  ?  and  whether  tibe  bishop 
might  anoint  with  it  ?    To  these  he  answers^  that  no  doubt  is 
to  be  made  but  that  St.  James's  worda  are  to  be  tmderstood 
of  the  faithful  that  were  sick,  who  may  be  anointed  by  the 
ehrism ;  which  may  be  used  not  only  by  the  priests^  but  by 
all  Christians^  not  only  in  their  own  necessities^  but  in  the 
necessities  of  any  of  their  friends :  and  he  adds,  th&t  it  was 
a  needless  doubt  that  was  made,  whether  a  bishop  might  do 
it;  for  presbyters  are  only  mentioned,  because  the  bishop 
could  not  go  to  all  the  sick;  but  certainly  he  who  made  the 
chrism  itself,  might  anoint  with  it.    A  bishop  asking  these 
questions  of  anodier,  and  the  answers  which  the  other  gives 
him,  do  plainly  shew  that  this  was  no  sacrament  practised 
from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity ;  for  no  bishop  could  be 
ignorant  of  tiiose.    It  was  therefore  some  newly  oegun  cus- 
tom, in  which  the  world  was  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed. 
And  so  it  was  indeed,  for  the  subject  of  these  questions  was 
not  pure  oil,  such  as  now  they  make  to  be  the  matter  of  ex- 
treme unction ;  but  the  oil  of  chrismy  which  was  made  and 
kept  for  other  occasions;  and  it  seems  very  clear,  that  t}ie 
miraculous  power  of  heaUng  having  ceased,  and  none  being 
any  more  anointed  in  order  to  that;  some  began  to  get  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  chrism,  which  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
priests,  applied  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  hoping 
that  they  might  be  cured  by  it.    Nothing  else  can  be  meant 
by  all  this^  but  a  superstitious  using  the  chrism,  which  might 
have  arisen  out  of  the  memory  that  remained  of  those  who 
had  been  cured  by  oil,  as  the  use  of  bread  in  the  eucharist 
brought  in  the  hofy  bread,  that  was  sent  from  one  church  to 
another;  and  as  from  the  use  of  water  in  baptism  sprung  the 
use  of  holy  water.   This  then  being  the  clear  meaning  of  those 
words,  it  is  plain  that  they  prove  quite  the  contrary  of  that 
for  which  they  are  brought ;  and  though  in  that  Epistle  iiie 
pope  calls  chrism  a  kind  of  sacrament,  that  turns  likewise 
against  them ;  to  shew  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  sacra- 
ment, strictly  speaking.     Besides,  that  the  ancients  used  that 
word  very  largely,  both  for  every  mysterious  doctrine,  and  for 
every  holy  rite  that  they  used.    In  this  very  Epistle^  when 
he  gives  directions  for  the  carrying  about  that  breads  whicli 
they  blessed,  and  sent  about  as  an  emblem  of  their  cotn- 
munion  with  other  churches;  he  orders  them  to  be  sent 
about  only  to  the  churches  within  the  city,  because  he  <Mm- 
ceived  the  sacraments  were  not  to  be  carried  a  great  way  off; 
so  these  loaves  are  called  by  him  not  only  a  kiskd  of  saeta^ 
metit,  but  are  simply  reckoned  to  be  sacraments. 
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We  hear  no  piorfi,  of  wiointjoog  the  sick  with  the  chrisoiy  ART. 
among  aU  the  ancients  $  whidi  ehewa,  that  as  that  practice  ^^^' 
was  newly  he^pn^  so  it  did  not  spread  fiur^  nor  continue  long. 
No  mention  is  madp  of  this  neither  in  the  first  three  ages, 
nor  in  the  fourth  s^ej  though  the  writers5  and  particularly 
the  councils  of  the  fourth  age,  are  very  copious  in  rules  con- 
cerning the  sacraments.  Nor  in  all  their  j^nitentiary  canons, 
whei;i  tney  define  what  sins  are  to  be  forsiyen,  and  what  not, 
when  men  were  in  their  last  extremities,  is  there  so  much  as 
a  hint  given  concerning  the  last  unction.  The  Constitutions, 
and  the  pretended  Dionysius,  say  not  a  word  of  it,  though 
they  are  very  full  upon  all  the  rituab  of  that  time  in  which 
those  works  were  forged,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  In 
none  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  before  the  ninth  century,  is 
there  any  mention  made  of  their  having  extreme  unction, 
though  their  deaths  are  sometimes  very  particularly  related, 
and  weir  receiving  the  eucharist  is  oft  mentioned.  Nor  was 
there  any  question  made  in  all  that  time  concerning  the  per- 
sons, the  time,  and  the  other  circumstances  relating  to  this 
unction ;  which  could  not  have  been  omitted,  especiaUy  when 
almost  all  that  was  thought  on,  or  writ  of,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  century,  relates  to  the  sacraments,  and  the  other  rituals 
of  the  church* 

It  is  true,  from  the  seventh  century  on  to  the  twelfth,  they  jj^^  g^ 
began  to  use  an  anointing  of  the  sick,  according  to  that  men-  cram.  Gm- 
tioned  by  pope  Innocent,  and  a  pecidiar  office  was  made  for  KO'-Menw- 
it;  but  the  prayers  that  were  used  in  it,  shew  plainly  that  it       *^* 
was  all  intended  only  in  order  to  their  recovery. 

Of  this  anointing  many  passages  are  found  in  Bede,  and  Bede  Hut 
in  the  other  writers  and  councils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen-  ^°^1*  !•>" 
tury.    But  all  these  do  clearly  express  the  use  of  it,  not  as  a  g'ocboi. 
sacrament  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  but  as  a  rite  that  carried  mveRitual. 
with  it  health  to  the  body;  and  so  it  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  ^^'  P- 
church.    No  doubt  they  supported  the  credit  of  this  with 
many  reports,  of  which  some  mi^ht  be  true,  of  persons  that 
had  been  recovered  upon  using  it.    But  because  that  failed 
so  often,  that  the  credit  of  this  rite  might  suffer  much  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  they  began  in  the  tenth  century  to  say, 
that  it  did  good  to  the  soul,  even  when  the  body  was  not 
healed  by  it ;  and  they  appUed  it  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
body.    This  begun  from  tne  custom  of  ajpfdying  it  at  fiirst  to 
the  diseased  parts.    This  was  carried  on  m  the  eleventh  cen<- 
tury.    And  then  in  the  twelfth,  those  prayers  that  had  been 
formerly  made  for  the  souls  of  the  sick,  though  only  as  a  part 
of  the  officei,  the  pardon  of  sin  being  considered  as  prepara-  p^,  £„g. 
tory  to  their  recovery,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  main  and  in  Con. 
most  essential  part  of  it :  then  the  schoolmen  brought  it  into  ^^'  ^^^ 
sha^e,  and  so  it  was  decreed  to  be  a  sacrament  by  pope  £u-  gen.  14. 
gen^ia,  and  finally  estabUshed  at  Trent. 

The  argument  that  they  draw  from  a  parity  in  reason,  that 
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ART.  because  there  is  a  sacrament  for  such  as  come  into  die  world, 
^^^-  there  should  be  also  one  for  those  that  go  out  of  it,  is  very 
trifling;  for  Christ  has  either  instituted  this  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment, or  it  is  not  one:  if  he  has  not  instituted  it,  this  pre- 
tended fitness  is  only  an  ailment  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
somewhat  that  he  has  not  done.  The  eucharist  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  the  only  viaiicum  of  Christiana,  in 
their  last  passi^ :  with  them  we  give  that,  and  no  more. 

Thus  it  appears  upon  what  reason  we  leject  those  five 
sacraments,  though  we  allow  both  of  confimuiion  and  orderM 
as  holy  functions,  derived  to  us  down  from  die  apostles ;  and 
because  there  is  a  visible  action  in  these,  though  in  stricti* 
ness  they  dannot  be  called  a  sacrament,  yet  so  the  thing  be 
rightly  understood,  we  will  not  dispute  about  the  extent  of 
a  word  that  is  not  used  in  scripture*  Marriage  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  called  a  sacrament  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
though  it  being  a  state  of  such  importance  to  mankind,  we 
hold  it  very  proper,  both  for  the  solemnity  of  it,  and  for  im- 
ploring the  olessing  of  God  upon  it,  that  it  be  done  with 
prayers  and  other  acts  of  religious  worship ;  but  a  great  dif- 
ference is  to  be  made  between  a  pious  custom  b^un  and 
continued  by  public  authority,  and  a  sacrament  appointed  by 
Christ.  We  acknowledge  true  repentance  to  be  one  of  the 
great  conditions  of  the  new  covenant ;  but  we  see  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  sacrament  in  it:  and,  for  extreme  unction,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  have  the  gift  of  healing  among  us:  and  therefore 
we  will  not  deceive  the  world,  by  an  office  that  shall  offer  at 
that,  which  we  acknowledge  we  cannot  do :  nor  will  we  make 
a  sacrament  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  out  of  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  scripture,  only  as  a  rite  that  accompanied  the 
curing  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

The  last  part  of  this  Article,  concerning  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  is  negative,  that 
they  are  not  ordained  to  be  gazed  on,  or  to  be  carried  about, 
but  to  be  used :  and  this  is  so  express  in  the  scripture,  that 
little  question  can  be  made  about  it.  The  institution  of  bap- 
tism is,  ^  Go  preach  and  baptize :'  and  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist  is,  '  Take,  eat,  and  drink  ye  all  of  it  :^  which  words 
being  set  down  before  those  in  which  the  consecrating  them 
is  believed  to  be  made,  '  This  is  my  body ;'  and  '  This  is  my 
blood;'  and  the  consecratory  words  being  delivered  as  the 
reason  of  the  command,  '  Take,  eat,  and  drink  f  nothing  can 
be  more  clearly  expressed  than  this,  that  the  eucharist  is 
consecrated  only  that  it  may  be  used,  that  it  may  be  eat  and 
drunk. 

The  second  part  of  this  period  is,  that  the  effect  of  the 
sacraments  comes  only  upon  the  worthy  receiving  of  them ; 
of  this  so  much  was  already  said,  upon  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  Article,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  more  here. 
The  pretending  that  sacraments  have  their  effect  any  other 
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way,  is  the  bringing  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  charms  ART. 
into  the  Christian  religion:  and  it  tends  to  dissolve  all  obli-  ^^^^• 
gations  to  piety  and  devotion,  to  a  holiness  of  life,  or  a  purity 
of  temper,  when  the  being  in  a  passive  and  perhaps  insensible 
state,  while  the  sacraments  are  applied,  is  thought  a  disposi- 
tion sufficient  to  give  them  their  virtue.  Sacraments  are 
federal  acts,  and  those  visible  actions  are  intended  to  quicken 
us,  so  that  in  the  use  of  them  we  may  raise  our  inward  acts  to 
the  highest  degrees  possible ;  but  not  to  supply  their  defects 
and  imperfections.  Our  opinion  in  this  point  represents  them 
as  means  to  raise  our  minds,  and  to  kindle  our  devotion ; 
whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  represents  them 
as  so  many  charms,  which  may  heighten  indeed  the  authority 
of  him  that  administers  them,  but  do  extinguish  and  deaden 
all  true  piety,  when  such  helps  are  offered,  by  which  the  worst 
of  men,  living  and  dying  in  a  bad  state,  may  by  a  few  feint 
acts,  and  perhaps  by  none  at  all  of  their  own,  be  well  enough 
taken  care  of  and  secured.  But  as  we  have  not  so  learned 
Christ,  so  neither  dare  we  corrupt  his  doctrine  in  its  most 
vital  and  essential  parts. 
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ARTICLE  XXVI. 

Of  the  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers^  which  hinders  not  the 

Effect  of  the  Sacraments. 

Sltj^oug)^,  ta  a^t  ViiibU  C^nvi^,  ti^i  CbH  bi  iber  miaffitti  foiO^  (fyt 
AooDr,  anil  iotMiimtH  ti^e  Cbil  i^abi  f^Ut  ^n^ovitp  in  tfyt  0iiniif 
(ration  af  tt^t  SSortl  miu  i&acrammU ;  pet  tor  atf  nrac^  an  t^tjn 
Ifo  not  t|^e  namt  in  ti^eir  obin  ftame,  but  tn  C|^riKt*tf»  anil  )ro 
minii^ttr  bp  |)i!^  Commti^tfton  anil  Hu^oxitpf  bie  map  ni^t  t|)rir 
:0[inii(trp  botij)  tn  |)eartng  t||e  WorH  of  60I1,  anil  in  rt cribtng  tl^e 
Jftarrammttf.  j^nti^er  ii  tf)t  lEffect  of  C})rt^'tf  <S)rll{nanre  Uktn 
abian  bp  ^etr  SSicittllnetfsf :  f^er  t||e  6race  of  AoH'tf  Atfti( 
)limtms(]^e)l  from  Hud)  aiS  bp  fatt|)  anH  rigi^tlp  Ho  rerribe  ti^e 
JftacranuntiS  mimtftnretl  unto  tj^em,  ixit^ic^  bt  Sffectual  because  of 
Ci^ritft'i^  fntftttutton  anll^Promisft,  alt^ougfi  ti^cp  be  mtmtftereH  bp 
lEbil  Mfn. 

iBebertlieleiSH  it  appertaineti^  to  t^t  JBinciplim  of  ti^e  Ct^nrt^,  ti^at 
Sniptirp  be  maHe  of  SEbil  i&iniattti ;  ant  ti)at  ti^ep  be  acnijKelv 
bp  tt^oit  t|)at  l^abe  itnoioleHge  of  ti^eir  ®Sencetf,  anH  fifnallp  being 
founts  guiltpy  bp  |utft  Suligmmt  be  tftpot^eli. 

The  occasion  that  was  given  to  this  Article^  was  the  heat  of 
some  in  the  b^nnings  of  the  Reformation ;  who,  being  much 
offended  at  the  public  scandal  which  was  given  by  the  enor- 
mous vices  that  were  without  any  disguise  practised  by  the 
Roman  clergy  of  all  ranks,  did  from  thence  revive  the  conceit 
of  the  Donatists,  who  thought  that  not  only  heresy  and  schism 
did  invalidate  sacred  functions^  but  that  personal  sins  did  also 
make  them  void. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  are  many  passages  in 
St.  C3^rian  that  look  this  way ;  and  which  seem  to  make  the 
sacraments  depend  as  much  on  the  good  state  that  he  was  in 
who  administered  them,  as  the  answer  of  their  other  prayers 
did. 

In  the  progress  of  the  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  they 
carried  this  matter  very  far ;  and  considered  the  effect  of  the 
sacraments  as  the  answer  of  prayers :  so  since  the  prayers  of 
a  wicked  man  are  abomination  to  God,  they  thought  the  virtue 
of  these  actions  depended  wholly  on  him  that  officiated. 

Against  this  St.  Augustin  set  himself  very  zealously;  he 
answered  all  that  was  brought  from  St.  C3^rian  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  it  he  has  set  us  a  pattern,  how  we  ought  to 
separate  the  just  respect  that  we  pay  the  fathers,  from  an 
impUcit  receiving  of  all  their  notions.  If  this  conceit  were 
allowed  of,  it  must  go  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  inward  state 
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in  which  he  is  who  officiates ;  for  if  the  sacraments  are  to  be    ART. 
considered  only  as  prayers  offered  up  by  him,  then  a  man  can   ^^^^' 
never  be  sure  that  he  receives  them ;  since  it  is  impossible  to 
see  into  the  hearts,  or  know  the  secrets,  of  men.     Sacraments 
therefore  are  to  be  considered  onlv  as  the  public  acts  of  the 
church ;  and  though  the  effect  of  tnem,  as  to  him  that  receives 
them,  depends  upon  his  temper,  his  preparation  and  applica- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  virtue  of  those  federal 
acts  to  which  Christians  are  admitted  in  them,  the  validity  of 
them,  or  the  blessings  that  follow  them,  can  depend  on  the 
secret  state  or  temper  of  him  that  officiates.    Even  in  the 
case  of  pubUc  scandals,  though  they  mav  make  the  holy  things 
to  be  loathed  by  the  aversion  that  will  naturally  follow  upon 
them ;  yet  after  all,  though  that  aversion  may  go  too  &r,  we 
must  stdl  distinguish  between  the  things  that  the  ministers  of 
the  church  do  as  they  are  public  officers,  and  what  they  do  as 
they  are  private  Christians.    Their  prayers,  and  every  thing 
ebe  that  they  do,  as  they  are  private  Christians,  have  their 
effect  only  according  to  the  state  and  temper  that  they  are  in 
when  they  offier  them  up  to  God :  but  their  public  functions 
are  the  appointments  of  Christ,  in  which  they  officiate ;  they 
can  neither  make  them  the  better  nor  the  worse  by  any  thing 
that  they  join  to  them*    And  if  miraculous  virtues  may  be  in 
bad  men,  so  that  hi  the  great  day  some  of  those  to  whom 
Christ  shall  say,  ^  I  never  Knew  you;  depart  from  me  ye  that  ^^^-  vfi. 
work  iniquity,^  may  yet  say  to  him,  ^  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  ^'  ^* 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devus  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?'  then 
certainly  this  may  be  concluded  much  more  concerning  those 
standing  functions  and  appointments  that  are  to  continue  in 
the  church.    Nor  can  any  difference  be  made  in  this  matter 
between  public  scandals  and  secret  sins ;  for  if  the  former 
make  void  the  sacraments,  the  latter  must  do  so  too.    The 
only  reason  that  can  be  pretended  for  the  one,  will  also  fall 
upon  the  other :  for  if  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments  is  thought 
to  be  derived  upon  them  as  an  answer  of  prayer ;  then  since  - 
the  prayers  of  hypocrites  are  as  little  effectual  as  the  prayers 
of  those  who  are  openly  vicious,  the  inference  is  good,  that  if 
the  sacraments  administered  by  a  scandalous  man  are  without 
any  effect,  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  man  that  is 
inwardly  corrupted,  though  that  can  be  only  known  to  God, 
will  be  also  of  no  effect;  and  therefore  this  opinion  that  was 
taken  up,  perhaps  from  an  inconsiderate  zeal  against  the  sins 
and  scandals  of  the  clergy,  is  without  all  foundation,  and  must 
needs  cast  all  men  into  endless  scruples,  which  can  never  be 
cured. 

The  church  of  Rome,  though  they  reject  this  opinion,  yet 
have  brought  in  another  very  like  it,  which  must  needs  fill 
the  minds  of  men  with  endless  distractions  and  fears ;  chiefly 
considering  of  what  necessity  and  efficacy  they  make  the 

2  c  2 
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A  HT.    sacraments  to  be.    Tliey  do  teach  that  the  intention  of  him 
^^^^-    that  gives  the  sacrament  is  necessary  to  the  essence  of  it,  so 
that  without  it  no  sacrament  can  be  administered*    This  was 
expressly  affirmed  by  pope  Engenius  in  his  decree,  and  an 
anathema  passed  at  Trent  against  those  that  deny  it."*^    They 
do  indeed  define  it  to  be  only  an  intention  of  doing  that  which 
the  church  intends  to  do ;  and  though  the  surest  way,  they 
say,  is  to  have  an  actual  intention,  yet  it  is  commonly  taught 
among  them,  that  an  habitual  or  virtual  intention  will  ser^^e. 
But  they  do  all  agree  in  this,  that,  if  a  priest  has  a  secret 
intention  not  to  make  a  sacrament,  in  that  case  no  sacrament 
is  made ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far,  that  in  one  of  the  rubrics 
Ml<««.Rom*  of  the  Missalt  it  is  given  as  a  rule,  that  if  a  priest  who  goes 
defectu  In.  *^  consecrate  twelve  Hosties,  should  have  a  general  intention 
tent.  art.    to  leave  out  One  of  them  from  being  truly  consecrated,  and 
^*»-  should  not  apply  that  to   any  one,  but  let  it  run  loosely 

through  them  all,  that  in  such  case  he  should  not  consecrate 
any  one  of  the  twelve ;  that  loose  exception  falling  upon  them 
all,  because  it  is  not  restrained  to  any  one  particular.  And 
amon^  the  Articles  that  were  condemned  by  pope  Alexander 
the  Eighth,  the  7th  of  December  1690,  the  28th  runs  thus ; 
Valet  baptismus  collattts  a  ministro,  qui  omnem  ritum  ex- 
iemum  formamque  baptizandi  observat,  irUus  vero  in  corde 
suo  apud  se  resolvit,  nonintendo  quodfacit  ecclesia.  And  thus 
they  make  the  secret  acts  of  a  priest's  mind  enter  so  far  into 
those  divine  appouitments,  that  by  his  malice,  irreligion,  or 
atheism,  he  can  make  those  sacraments,  which  he  visibly 
blesses  and  administers,  to  be  only  the  outward  shows  of 
sacraments,  but  no  real  ones.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
sacraments  are  of  the  nature  of  charms;  so  that  if  a  man 
should  in  a  way  of  open  mockery  and  profenation  so  about 
them,  that  therefore,  because  matter  and  form  are  observed, 
they  should  be  true  sacraments.  But  though  we  make  the 
serious  appearances'  of  a  Christian  action  to  be  necessary  to 
the  making  it  a  sacrament ;  yet  we  carry  this  no  further,  to 
the  inward  and  secret  acts  of  the  priest,  as  if  they  were  essen- 
tial to  the  being  of  it.  If  this  is  true,  no  man  can  have  quiet 
in  his  mind. 

It  is  a  profanation  for  an  unbaptized  person  to  receive  the 
eucharist;  so  if  baptism  is  not  true  wnen  a  priest  sets  his 
intention  cross  to  it,  then  a  man  in  orders  must  be  in  per- 
petual doubts,  whether  he  is  not  living  in  a  continual  state  of 
sacrilege  in  administering  the  other  sacraments  while  he  is 
not  yet  baptized ;  and  if  baptism  be  so  necessary  to  salvation, 
that  no  man  who  is  not  baptized  can  hope  to  be  saved,  here  a 
perpetual  scruple  must  arise,  which  can  never  be  removed. 

*  The  doctrine  of  intention  is  thus  stated  by  the  council  of  Trent : — 
'  Si  quis  dixerit,  in  ministris,  dum  sacramenta  conficiuot,  et  confenmt,  non  requiii 
intentionem  saltern  faciendi  quod  fadt  ecclesia ;  anathema  ut.*    Settio  vii.  can.  xl 

f  For  this  and  the  other  Rubrics,  see  Appendix. — [Ed.] 
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Nor  can  a  man  be  sure  but  that^  when  he  thinks  he  is  wor-  art. 
shipping  the  true  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  committing  XX VL 
idolatry^  and  worshipping  only  a  piece  of  bread ;  for  it  is  no 
more,  according  to  them,  if  the  priest  had  an  intention  against 
consecrating  it.  No  orders  are  given  if  an  intention  Ues 
against  them ;  and  then  he  who  passes  for  a  priest  is  no  priest; 
and  all  his  consecrations  and  absolutions  are  so  many  invalid 
things,  and  a  continued  course  of  sacrilege. 

Now  what  reason  soever  men  may  have  in  this  case  to  hope 
for  the  pardon  of  those  sins,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  igno- 
rance is  invincible;  yet  here  strange  thoughts  must  arise 
concerning  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  if  in  those  actions  that  are 
made  necessary  to  salvation,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
a  false  Christian,  or  an  atheistical  priest  or  bishop,  to  make 
them  all  void ;  so  that  by  consequence  it  should  be  in  his 
power  to  damn  them:  for  since  they  are  taught  to  expect 
grace  and  justification  from  the  sacraments,  if  these  are  no 
true  sacraments  which  they  take  for  such,  but  only  the 
shadows  and  the  phantasms  of  them,  then  neither  grace  nor 
justification  can  follow  upon  them.  This  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  even  to  evacuate  the  very  being  of  a  church ;  for  a  man 
not  truly  baptized  can  never  be  in  orders ;  so  that  the  whole 
ordinations  of  a  church,  and  the  succession  of  it,  may  be 
broke  by  the  impiety  of  any  one  priest.  This  we  look  on  as 
such  a  chain  of  absurdities,  that  if  this  doctrine  of  intention 
were  true,  it  alone  might  serve  to  destroy  the  whole  credit  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  sacraments  are  taught  to 
be  both  so  necessary  and  so  efficacious;  and  yet  all  this  is 
made  to  depend  on  that  which  can  neither  be  known  nor  pre- 
vented. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  Article  is  so  clear,  that  it  needs 
no  explanation,  and  is  so  evident^  that  it  wants  no  proof. 
Eli  was  severely  threatened  for  siiffering  his  sons  to  go  on  in  i  Sam.iii. 
their  vices,  when  by  their  means  the  sacrifice  of  God  was  ab-  ^^* 
horred.     God  himself  struck  Nadab  and  Abihu  dead,  when 
they  offered  strange  fire  at  his  altar ;  and  upon  that  these 
words  were  uttered, '  I  will  be  sanctified  in  uiem  that  come  Levit.  x.  3. 
nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  will  I  be  glorified.'    Ti- 
mothy was  required  to  receive  'an  accusation  of  an  elder,'  iTim.  v.i. 
when  regularly  tendered  to  him;  and  to  'rebuke  before  all,  J^^^g*^*' 
those  that  sinned ;'  and  he  was  charged  to  withdraw  himself  '  ' 
from  those  teachers  who  '  consented  not  to  wholesome  words,' 
and  that  made  a  gain  of  godliness,    A  main  part  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  church  lay  heaviest  on  the  clergy :  and 
such  of  them  as  either  apostatized,  or  fell  into  scandalous  sins, 
even  upon  their  repentance,  were  indeed  received  into  the 
peace  of  the  church ;  but  they  were  appointed  to  communicate 
among  the  laity,  and  were  never  after  that  admitted  to  the 
body  of  the   clergy,  or  to  have  a  share  in  their  privileges. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  inctunbent  on  the  whole  body 
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ART.    of  ihe  churchy  tihan  that  all  possible  cai^  be  taken  to 

^xvi.  the  bad  practices  that  may  be  among  the  clergy :  whidi  will 
ever  raise  strong  prejudices  not  only  against  their  persons^ 
but  even  against  their  profession^  and  against  that  religion 
which  they  seem  to  advance  with  dieir  mouths^  while  in  ttieir 
works,  and  by  their  liyes,  they  detract  from  it,  and  seem  to 
deny  its  authority.  But  after  all,  our  zeal  must  go  along  with 
justice  and  discretion :  fame  may  be  a  just  grotmd  to  inouire 
upon ;  but  a  sentence  cannot  be  founded  on  it.  The  laity 
must  discover  what  they  know,  that  so  these  who  have  auUio- 
Gai.  V.  12.  rity  may  be  able  to  '  cut  off  those  that  trouble  the  church/ 
Discretion  will  require  that  things  which  cannot  be  proved^ 
ought  rather  to  be  covered  than  exposed,  when  nothing  but 
clamour  can  follow  upon  it.  In  sum,  this  is  a  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  for  which  God  will  reckon  severely 
with  tiiose  whO)  from  partial  rq;ard£^  or  other  feeble  or  carnal 
considerations,  are  detective  in  that,  which  is  so  great  a  part 
of  their  duty,  and  in  which  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  reliffioii, 
and  tiie  good  of  souls,  as  well  as  the  order  and  unity  c?  the 
church,  are  so  highly  concerned. 
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ARTICIJE   XXVII. 
Of  Baptiism, 

JBajpH^m  iM  not  ovip  a  S^igjx  of  JUxt^Uiikn  antt  ;fllarit  of  SiSirrence, 
Sof^crdbB  C^riitttan  ^n  art  tiufcfmett  from  Qi^iti  tJ^at  be  not 
CfyciAtttuti ;  but  it  <i$  altfo  a  j^ign  of  SeUgmeratton  o(  iBebi  fiirti^, 
bf^fttb^,  atf  bp  an  fntftntmmt,  ti[^e^  tJ^at  rt cfibi  ISaptti^m  rigi^tl^y 
ate  srafteti  into  t^t  €^nxc^*  Ci^e  ^romiileil  of  t^i  dforgibenttfi^  of 
Jftin,  of  our  flttoption  to  be  t|^e  ^oni  of  60^  bp  ti^e  Kol^  6|)otf t, 
are  bis(6blf  Aisneti  aM  i&eaM,  dTaitl^  iff  confirmed  nM  6race  in^ 
creaiSell  bp  btrtue  of  draper  to . Aoti.  C^e  ISapti^m  of  poung 
CfitHfren  ii  in  an;  loftfe  to  be  retatnetl  in  t||e  Cf)ttrd^»  ai  motft 
agreeable  Uiiti^  t|^e  fnntitution  of  C||riiK(t. 

When  St.  John  Baptist  began  first  to  baptize^  we  do 
plainly  see  by  the  first  chapter  of  St«  John's  Gospel^  that  tlie 
Jews  were  not  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  rite ;  for  they 
sent  to  ask  who  he  was  ?  And  when  he  said  he  was  not  the 
Messias,  nor  Elias,  nor  that  Prophet,  they  asked, '  Why  bap-  John  L  26. 
tizest  thou  then  ?'  Which  shews,  not  only  that  they  had  dear 
notions  of  baptism,  but  in  particular  that  they  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  the  Messias,  or  Elias,  or  that  Prophet,  he 
might  then  have  baptized.  St.  Paul  does  also  say,  that  the 
Jews  'were  all  baptized  xmto  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  |  q^  ^ 
sea  '^  which  seems  to  relate  to  some  opinion  the  Jews  had, 
that  by  that  cloudy  and  their  passing  through  the  aea^  they 
were  purified  from  the  Egyptian  defilements,  and  made  meet 
to  become  Moses's  disciples.  Yet  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  no  clear  warrant  for  a  practice  that  had  then  got  among 
the  Jews,  which  is  still  taught  by  them,  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  proselyte,  if  a  male,  by  baptism,  circumcision,  and 
saanfice;  and  if  a  female,  only  by  baptism  and  sacrifice.  Thus 
they  reckoned,  that  when  any  came  over  from  headienism  to 
their  religion,  they  were  to  use  a  washing;  to  denote  their 
purifying  themselves  from  the  uncleanness  of  their  former 
idolatry,  and  their  entering  into  a  holy  religion. 

And  as  they  do  still  teach,  that  wnen  the  Messias  comes, 
they  are  all  bound  to  set  themselves  to  repent  of  their  former 
sins ;  so  it  seems  they  then  thought,  or  at  least  it  woidd  have 
been  no  strange  thing  to  them,  if  the  Messias  had  received 
such  as  came  to  him  by  baptism.  St.  John,  by  baptizing 
those  who  came  to  him,  took  them  obliged  to  enter  upon  a 


course  of  repentance,  and  he  declared  to  them  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Messias,  and  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  was 
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ART.  at  hand;'  and  it  is  veiy  probable^  tihat  those  who ^ete  bap- 
^^^'^-  tized  by  Christ,  that  is^  by  his  apostles;  for  thonsh  it  is 
expressly  said  that  he  baptiased  none^  yet  what  he  did  by  his 
disciples  he  might  in  a  more  general  sense  be  said  to  haye 
done  himself;  that  these^  I  say,  were  baptized  upon  the  same 
sponsions,  and  with  the  same  declarations,  and  with  no  other; 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias  was  not  yret  opened,  nor 
was  it  then  fully  declared  that  he  was  the  Messias :  nowaoerer 
this  was  a  preparatory  initiation  of  such  as  were  fitted  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messias;  by  it  they  owned  their  expectations 
of  him,  as  then  near  at  hand,  and  they  professed  their  repent- 
ance of  their  sins,  and  their  purposes  of  doing  what  should 
be  enjoined  them  by  him. 

Water  was  a  venr  proper  emblem,  to  signify  the  passing 
from  a  course  of  defilement  to  a  greater  d^ree  of  purity,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice* 
Oai.iv.4.      Our  Saviour  m  his  state  of  humiliation,  as  he  was  subject 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  so  he  thought  fit  to  fulfil  all  the  obliga- 
tions that  lay  upon  the  other  Jews ;  which  by  a  phrase  used 
Mat.m.i5.  amonff  them  he  expresses  thus,  ^to  fulfil  all  righteousness/ 
For  t£ough  our  Saviour  had  no  sins  to  confess,  yet  that  not 
being  known,  he  might  come  to  profess  his  belief  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messias,  that  was  then  to  appear.    But  how 
well  soever  the  Jews  might  have  been  accustomed  to  this 
rite,  and  how  proper  a  preparation  soever  it  might  be  to  the 
manifestation  of  uie  Messias ;  yet  the  institution  of  baptism, 
as  it  is  a  federal  act  of  the  Christian  religion,  must  be  taken 
firom  the  commission  that  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples ; 
^^"'  19  '  ^  S.^  preach  and  make  disciples  to  him  in  all  nations,  (for 
20^"'*    '  that  is  the  strict  signification  of  the  word,)  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.' 

By  the  first  teacldfw  or  making  of  disciples,  that  must  go 
before  baptism,  is  to  be  meant  the  convincing  the  world,  tlmt 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  true  Messias,  anoint^  of  God,  with  a 
fulness  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  sent 
to  be  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  And  when 
they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  this,  then  they  were  to 
baptize  them,  to  initiate  them  to  this  religion,  by  obliging 
them  to  renounce  all  idolatry  and  ungodliness,  as  well  as  all 
secular  and  carnal  lusts,  and  then  they  led  them  into  the 
water;  and  with  no  other  garments  but  what  might  cover 
nature,  they  at  first  laid  them  down  in  the  water,  as  a  man  is 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  then  they  said  those  words,  '  I  baptize 
or  wash  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost :'  then  they  raised  them  up  again,  and  dean  garments 
Koin.vi.3,  were  put  on  them:  from  whence  came  tiie  phrases  of  'being 
CM  •  12  ^^V^^^^  ^^^  Christ's  death;'  of  'being  buried  with  him  by 
yil^i' "'     *  baptism  into  death ;'  of  '  our  being  risen  with  Christ,'  and  of 
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' our  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f  ot  ^ putting  off  the    ART. 
old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new/    After  baptism  was  thus  ^^^"' 
performed,  the  baptized  person  was  to  be  further  instructed  Coi.iii. 
in  all  the  specialities  of  die  Christian  reli^on,  and  in  all  the  9.  lo. 
rules  of  life  that  Christ  had  prescribed.  f^'  *«• 

This  was  plainly  a  different  baptism  from  St.  John's;  a 
profession  was  made  in  it,  not  in  general,  of  die  belief  of  a 
Messias  soon  to  appear,  but  in  particular,  that '  Jesus  was  the 
Messiasr.' 

The  stipulation  in  St.  John's  baptism  was  repentance;  but 
here  it  is  the  belief  of  die  whole  Christian  religion.  In  St. 
John's  baptism  they  indeed  promised  repentance,  and  he 
received  them  into  the  earnests  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
sias ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  St.  John  either  did  promise 
tiiem  remiasum  of  skis,  or  that  he  had  commission  so  to  do ; 
for  repentance  and  remUsion  of  sins  were  not  joined  together 
till  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  that  he  appointed  diat 
'  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  Lukeixiv. 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.'  ^^' 

In  the  baptism  of  Christ,  I  mean  that  which  he  appointed 
after  his  resurrection,  (for  the  baptism  of  his  disciples  before 
that  time  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  with  St.  John's  baptism,) 
diere  was  to  be  an  instruction  given  in  that  great  mystery  of 
die  Christian  religion  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  which  those  who  had  only  received  St.  John's 
baptism  knew  not:  'they  did  not  so  much  as  know diat  there  Actsxii. 
.was  a  Holy  Ohost;'  diat  is,  diey  knew  nothing  of  the  extra-  ^~~^' 
ordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  those  of  St.  John's  baptism,  when  St.  Paul  ex- 
plained to  diem  die  difference  between  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
and  that  of  St.  John,  diat  'diey  were  baptized  in  die  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  For  St.  John  in  his  baptism  had  only 
initiated  them  to  die  belief  of  a  Messias ;  but  had  not  said  a 
word  of  Jesus,  as  being  that  Messias.  $o  diat  diis  must  be 
fixed,  diat  diese  two  baptisms  were  different ;  die  one  was  a 
dawning  or  imperfect  beginning  to  the  odier,  as  he  that  ad- 
ministered die  one  was  luce  die  numdn^  star  before  the  Sun 
of  righteousness. 

Our  Saviour  had  diis  ordinance  (diat  was  then  imperfect, 
and  was  to  be  afterwards  completed,  when  he  himself  had 
finished  all  diat  he  came  into  the  world  to  do) — ^he  had,  I  sav, 
this  visibly  in  his  eye,  when  he  spake  to  Nicodemus,  and  told 
him,  that  '  except  a  man  were  bom  again,  he  could  not  see  JoHd  Hi.  3, 
(or  discern)  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  by  which  he  meant  that  ^'  ^' 
entire  change  and  renovation  of  a  man's  mind,  and  of  all  his 
powers,  through  which  he  must  pass,  before  he  could  discern 
the  true  characters  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias;  for 
that  is  the  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  does  stand, 
almost  universally  through  the  whole  gospel.  When  Nico- 
demus was  amazed  at  this  odd  expression,  and  seemed  to  take 
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ART.  it  literally, our  Saviour  answered  more  f uUy,  ^  Venly,  verilj, I 
XXVII.  gay  unto  diee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spuit, 
'—^"^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  The  meaning  of 
which  seems  to  be  this,  that  except  a  man  came  to  be  renewed, 
by  an  ablution  like  ^e  baptism  which  the  Jews  used,  that 
imported  the  outward  profession  of  a  change  o^  doctrine  and 
of  heart ;  and  with  that,  except  he  were  inwardly,  changed  by 
a  secret  power  called  tJie  Spirit,  that  should  tranafonn  his 
nature,  he  could  not  become  one  of  his  disciples,  or  a  true 
Christian ;  whidii  is  meant  by  his  entering  into  the  ii^ffdom 
of  Godf  or  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias. 

Upon  this  institution  and  comnussion  given  by  Christ  we 
see  me  apostles  went  up  and  down  preaching  and  baptiaing. 
And  so  £eur  were  they  from  considering  baptiam  only  as  a 
carnal  rite,  or  a  low  element,  above  which  a  higher  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  was  to  raise  them,  that  when  St.  Peter  saw 
the  Holy  Ghost  visibly  descend  upon  ComeUus  and  his 
friends,  he  upon  that  immediately  baptized  them ;  and  said. 
Acts  X.  44,  ^  Can  any  man  forbid  (or  deny)  water,  that  these  should  not 
47, 48.  |jg  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as 
we  ?'  Our  Saviour  has  also  made  baptism  one  of  the  precq^U, 
though  not  one  of  the  meanSf  necessary  to  salvation.  A  mean 
is  that  which  does  so  certainly  procure  a  thing,  that  it  being 
had,  the  thing  to  which  it  is  a  certain  and  necessary  mean  is 
also  had ;  and  without  it  the  thing  cannot  be  had ;  there  being 
a  natural  connection  between  it  and  the  end.  Whereas  a 
precept  is  an  institution,  in  which  there  is  no  such  natural 
efficiency;  but  it  is  positively  commanded;  so  that  the 
neglecting  it  is  a  contempt  of  the  authority  that  commanded 
it :  and  therefore  in  obeying  the  precept,  the  value  or  virtue  of 
the  action  lies  only  in  the  obedience.  This  distinction  appears 
Tcry  clearly  in  what  our  Saviour  has  said  both  of  faith  and 
Mark  ivL  baptism*  '  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ; 
^^  and  he  that  bdieveth  not  shall  be  damned.' 

Where  it  appears  that  faith  is  the  mean  of  salvation  with 
which  it  is  to  oe  had,  and  not  without  it ;  since  audi  a  be* 
Ueving  as  makes  a  man  receive  the  whole  gospel  as  true,  and 
so  firmly  to  depend  upon  the  promises  that  are  made  in  it,  as 
to  observe  all  the  laws  and  rules  that  are  prescribed  by  it; 
such  9k  faith  as  this  gives  us  so  sure  a  tide  to  all  the  blessings 
of  this  new  covenant,  that  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
continue  in  this  state,  and  not  partake  of  them ;  and  it  is  no 
less  impossible  that  we  should  partake  of  them,  unless  we  do 
thus  believe.  It  were  not  suitable  to  the  truth  and  holiness 
of  the  divine  nature  to  void  a  covenant  so  solemnly  made,  and 
that  in  fiftvour  of  wicked  men,  who  will  not  be  reformed  by  it : 
so  faUh  is  the  certain  and  necessary  mean  of  our  salvation, 
and  is  so  put  by  Christ;  since  upon  our  having  it  we  shall  be 
saved,  as  well  as  damned  upon  our  not  having  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  a  ritual  action,  even  when 
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commanded^  is  such,  that  unless  we  could  imagine  that  there    A  rt. 
is  a  charm  in  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  XXVlI. 

the  gospel,  which  designs  to  save  us  by  reforming  our  natures, 

we  cannot  think  that  there  can  be  any  thing  in  it  that  is  of 
itself  effectual  as  a  mean  3  and  therefore  it  must  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  command  that  is  given  us,  which  we  are  oound  to 
obey,  if  we  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  command.  But 
this  being  an  action  that  is  not  always  in  our  power,  but  is  to 
be  done  by  another,  it  were  to  put  our  salvation  or  damnation  in 
the  power  of  another,  to  imagine  that  we  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out baptism ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  a  precept  which  obliges 
us  in  order  to  our  salvation ;  and  our  Saviour,  by  leaving  it 
out  when  he  reversed  the  words,  saying  only,  ^  he  that  believeth 
not,^  without  adding,  and  is  not  baptised,  msSihe  damned,  does 
plainly  insinuate  that  it  is  not  a  mean,  but  only  a  precept,  in 
order  to  our  salvation. 

As  for  the  ends  and  purposes  of  baptism,  St.  Fkul  gives  us 
two :  the  one  is,  that  ^  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  we  1  Cor.  lii. 
are  made  members  one  of  another  :*  we  are  admitted  to  the  ^^' 
society  of  Christians,  and  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  body,  which  id  the  church.  And  in  order  to  this,  the 
outward  action  of  baptism,  when  r^ukurly  gone  about,  is 
sufficient. '  We  cannot  see  into  the  sincerity  or  men's  hearts ; 
outward  professions  and  regular  actions  are  all  that  fall  imder 
men's  observation  and  judmient.  But  a  second  end  of  bap- 
tism is  internal  and  spintusl.  Of  this  St.  Pbul  speaks  in  very 
high  terms,  when  he  says,  that  '  God  has  saved  us  according  Tit.  m»  5. 
to  his  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  were  a  strange  perverting  the 
design  of  these  words,  to  say,  that  somewhat  spiritual  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  washing  of  regenerationy  ^^^  not  baptism ; 
when  as  to  the  word  save,  that  is  here  ascribed  to  it,  St* 
F^ter  gives  that  undeniably  to  baptism ;  and  St.  Pbul  else- 
where, in  two  different  places,  makes  our  baptism  to  represent 
^our  being  dead  to  sin,  and  buried  with  Christ;'  and  our  being  Rom.  vi. 
^  risen  and  quickened  with  him,  and  made  aHve  unto  God ;'  q^^  ^l  12. 
which  are  words  that  do  very  plionly  import  regeneration*  So 
that  St.  Paul  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  baptism  in  these 
words.  Here  then  is  the  inward  enect  of  baptism ;  it  is  a 
death  to  sin,  and  a  new  life  in  Christ,  in  imitation  of  him,  and 
in  conformity  to  his  gospel.  So  that  here  is  very  expressly 
delivered  to  us  somewhat  that  rises  far  above  the  badge  of  a 
profession,  or  a  mark  of  difference. 

That  does  indeed  belong  to  baptism ;  it  makes  us  the  visible 
members  of  that  one  body,  into  which  we  are  baptized,  or  ad- 
mitted by  baptism ;  but  that  which  saves  t»  in  i^  which  both 
deadens  and  quickens  us,  must  be  a  thing  of  another  nature.  If 
baptism  were  only  the  receiving  us  into  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians, there  were  no  need  of  saying,  ^  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Fa^er,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  noly  Ghost*'    It  were 
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A  KT.  more  proper  to  say^  /  baptize  thee  tn  the  name  or  by  the 
XXVII.  authority  of  the  church.  Therefore  these  august  words,  that 
were  dictated  by  our  Lord  himself,  shew  us  that  there  is 
somewhat  in  it  that  is  internal,  which  comes  from  God ;  that 
it  is  an  admitting  men  into  somewhat  that  depends  only  on 
God,  and  for  uie  giving  of  which  the  authoritv  can  only 
be  derived  by  him.  But  after  all,  this  is  not  to  be  believed  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  charm,  as  if  the  ver^  act  of  baptism  car- 
ried always  with  it  an  inward  regeneration.  Here  we  must 
confess,  tnat  very  early  some  doctrines  arose  upon  baptism, 
that  we  cannot  be  determined  by.  The  words  of  our  Saviour 
to  Nicodemus  were  expounded  so  as  to  import  the  absolute 
necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation;  for  it  not  being 
observed  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias  was  meant  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  it  being  taken  to  signify  eternal 
glory,  that  expression  of  our  Saviour's  was  understood  to 
import  this,  that  no  man  could  be  saved  unless  he  were  bap- 
tized ;  so  it  was  believed  to  be  simply  necessary  to  salvation. 
A  natural  consequence  that  foUgwed  upon  that,  was  to  allow 
all  persons  leave  to  baptize,  clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women, 
since  it  seemed  necessary  to  suffer  every  person  to  do  that 
without  which  salvation  could  not  be  haa.  Upon  this,  these 
hasty  baptisms  were  used,  without  any  specifd  sponsion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desired  it ;  of  which  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  such  a  baptism  be  true,  in  which  no 
sponsion  is  made ;  and  this  cannot  be  well  answered,  but  by 
saying,  that  a  general  and  an  implied  sponsion  is  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  by  their  parents  while  they  desire  them  to 
be  baptized. 

Another  opinion  that  arose  out  of  the  former,  was  the 
mixing  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  effects  of  baptism ;  it 
being  believed  that  every  person  that  was  ^  born  of  the  water,^ 
was  also  *  bom  of  the  Spirit ;'  and  that  the  '  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost'  did  always  accompany  the  ^  washing  of  r^ne- 
ration/  And  this  obhged  St  Austin  (as  was  formeriy  told) 
to  make  that  difference  between  the  regenerate  and  the  j9re- 
destinated ;  for  he  thought  that  aU  who  were  baptized  were 
also  regenerated.  St.  Peter  has  stated  this  so  fully,  that  if 
his  words  are  weU  considered,  they  wUl  clear  the  whole 
matter.  He,  after  he  had  set  forth  the  miserable  state  in 
which  mankind  was,  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge,  in  which 
an  ark  was  prepared  for  Noah  and  his  flEunily,  says  upon  that, 
1  Pet  iiii  ^  ^^6  i^^^  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save 
21.  u5*'     Upon  which  he  makes  a  short  digression  to  explain  the 

nature  of  baptism,  '  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  bat  the  answer  (or  the  demand  and  interrogation)  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God ;  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven.'  The  meanine;  of  all  which 
is,  that  Christ  having  risen  again,  and  having  tnen  had  '  fdl 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth'  given  to  him,  hfi  had  put  that 
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virtue  in  baptism,  that  by  it  we  are  saved^  as  in  an  ark^  from  A  R  T. 
that  miserable  state  in  \imich  the  world  lies,  and  in  which  it  XXVIL 
must  perish.  But  then  he  explains  the  way  how  it  saves  us ; 
that  it  is  not  as  a  physical  action,  as  it  washes  away  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  body,  like  the  notion  that  the 
Gentiles  might  have  of  their  /ebruaiions ;  or,  which  is  more 
natural,  considering  to  whom  he  writes,  like  the  opinions  that 
the  Jews  had  of  their  cleansinga  after  their  legal  impuHtiea, 
from  which  their  washings  and  bathings  did  absolutely  free 
them.  The  salvation  that  we  Christians  have  by  baptism,  is 
effected  by  that  federation  into  which  we  enter,  when  upon 
the  demands  that  are  made  of  our  renouncing  the  DevUy  the 
tvorldy  and  the  flesh,  and  of  our  believing  in  Christ,  and  our 
repentance  towards  Grod,  we  make  such  answers  from  a  good 
conscience,  as  agree  with  the  end  and  design  of  baptism ;  then 
by  our  thus  coming  into  covenant  with  God,  we  are  saved  in 
baptism.  So  that  the  salvation  by  baptism  is  given  hj  reason 
of  the  federal  compact  that  is  made  in  it.  Now  this  being 
made  outwardly,  according  to  the  rules  that  are  prescribed^ 
that  must  make  the  baptism  good  among  men,  as  to  all  the 
outward  and  visible  effects  of  it :  but  since  it  is  the  ^  answer 
of  a  good  conscience'  only  that  saves,  then  an  answer  from  a 
bad  conscience,  from  a  hypocritical  person,  who  does  not 
mwardlv  think,  or  purpose,  accqrding  to  what  he  professes 
outwardly,  cannot  save,  but  does  on  the  contrary  aggravate 
his  damnation*  Therefore  our  Article  puts  the  efficacy  of 
baptism,  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  to  oux 
adoption  and  salvation^  upon  the  virtue  of  prayer  to  God ; 
that  is,  upon  those  vows  and  other  acts  of  devotion  that 
accompany  them :  so  that  when  the  seriousness  of  the  mind 
accompanies  the  regularity  of  the  action,  then  both  the  out- 
ward and  inward  effects  of  baptism  are  attained  by  it;  and 
we  are  not  only  '  baptized  into  one  body,'  but  are  also  '  saved 
by  baptism.'  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  baptism  is  a 
federal  admission  into  Christianity,  in  which,  on  God's  part, 
all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  made  over  to  the  baptized ; 
and,  on  the  odier  hand,  the  person  baptized  takes  on  him,  by 
a  solemn  profession  and  vow,  to  observe  and  adhere  to  the 
whole  Christian  religion.  So  it  is  a  very  natural  distinction 
to  say,  that  the  outward  effects  of  baptism  follow  it  as  out- 
wardly performed;  but  that  the  inward  effects  of  it  follow 
upon  the  inward  acts :  but  this  difference  is  still  to  be  observed 
between  inward  acts  and  outward  actions,  that  when  the  out- 
ward action  is  rightly  performed,  the  church  must  reckon  the 
baptism  good,  and  never  renew  it :  but  if  one  has  been  wanting 
in  the  inward  acts,  those  may  be  afterwards  renewed,  and 
that  want  may  be  made  up  by  repentance. 

Thus  all  that  the  scriptures  have  told  us  concerning  baptism 
seems  to  be  sufficientiy  explained.  There  remains  onlyone  place 
that  may  seem  somewhat  strange.  St,  Paul  says,  that  '  Christ  icor.i.17. 
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ART.  sent  him  not  to  baptize^  but  to  preach ;'  which  aoin^  have  car- 
^^^^^-  ried  so  {ieur  as  to  infer  from  thence^  that  preaching  is  of  more 
value  than  baptism.  But  it  is  to  be  considered^  diat  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  of  the  nature  of  a  promulgation 
made  by  heralds ;  it  was  an  act  of  a  special  authority,  by 
which  he  in  particular  was  to  convert  the  world  from  idolatir 
Acts  nii.  and  Judaism^  to  acknowledge  '  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messias/ 
26.  to  the  jfow  when  men,  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  by 
^^  '  the  miracles  that  accompanied  it,  were  so  wrought  on  as 
to  believe  that  ^  Jesus  was  the  Christ;;'  then,  aocOToing  to  the 
practice  of  Philip  towards  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  St. 
Acts  zvi.  Pbul  to  his  jailor  at  Philippi,  they  might  immediately  biqptize 
31,32, 33.  iJiem ;  yet  most  commoidy  there  was  a  special^  instruction  to 
be  used,  before  persons  were  baptized  who  might  in  g^ieral 
have  some  conviction,  and  yet  not  be  so  fully  satisfied,  but 
that  a  great  deal  of  more  pains  was  to  be  taken  to  carry  them 
on  to  that  full  assurance  of  faith  whidi  was  necessary.  This 
was  a  work  of  much  time,  and  was  to  be  managed  by  the 
pastors  or  teachers  of  the  several  churches ;  so  that  the  mean- 
mg  of  what  St.  Pbul  says  was  this,  that  he  was  to  publish  the 
^spel  from  city  to  city,  but  could  not  descend  to  the  par- 
ticular labour  of  preparing  and  instructing  of  the  persons  to 
be  baptized,  and  to  the  baptizing  them  when  so  prepared.  If 
he  had  entered  upon  this  work,  he  could  not  have  made  that 
progress,  nor  have  founded  those  churches,  that  he  did.  All 
this  is  therefore  misunderstood,  when  it  is  t^plied  to  such 
preaching  as  is  still  continued  in  the  church ;  which  does 
not  succeed  the  apostoUcal  preaching  that  was  inspired  and 
infallible,  but  comes  in  the  room  of  that  instruction  and 
teaching  which  was  then  performed  by  the  pastors  of  the 
church. 

Tlie  last  head  in  this  Article  relates  to  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, which  is  spoken  of  with  that  moderation,  which  appears 
very  eminently  through  the  whole  Articles  of  our  church.  On 
this  head,  it  is  only  said  to  be  most  agreeable  with  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  in  any  ways 
retained  in  the  church.  Now  to  open  this,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
.  dered,  that  though  baptism  and  circumcision  do  not  in  every 
particular  come  to  a  parallel,  yet  they  do  aeree  in  two  thinga: 
the  one  is,  that  both  were  the  rites  of  aomission  into  their 
respective  covenants,  and  to  the  rights  and  privileges  that  did 
arise  out  of  them ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  them  both  there 
was  an  obligation  laid  on  the  persons  to  the  observance  of 
that  whole  law  to  which  they  were  so  initiated.  St.  Paul, 
arguing  against  circumcision,  lays  this  down  as  an  uncontested 
GaUt  V.3.  maxim,  that  if  a  man  was  drcumcised,  'he  became  thereby  a 
debtor  to  the  whole  law.' 

Parents  had,  by  the  Jewish  constitution,  an  authority  given 
them  to  conclude  their  children  under  that  obligation;  so  that 
the  soul  and  will  of  the  child  was  so  far  put  in  the  power 
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of  the  parents,  that  they  could  bring  them  under  federal  ART 
obligations,  and  thereby  procure  to  them  a  share  in  federal  X^V^il- 
blessings.    And  it  is  probable,  that  from  hence  it  was,  that 
when  tiie  Jews  made  proselytes,  they  considered  them  as 
having  such  authority  over  their  children,  that  they  baptized 
them  first,  and  then  circumcised  them,  though  infants. 

Now  since  Christ  took  baptism  from  them,  and  appointed  it 
to  be  the  federal  admission  to  hb  religion,  as  circumcision 
had  been  in  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that,  except  where  he  declared  a  change  that  he  made 
in  it,  in  all  other  respects  it  was  to  go  on  and  to  continue  as 
before ;  especially  when  the  apostles  in  their  first  preachins 
told  the  Jews,  that  the  promises  were  made  to  them  anaAcuu.39 
to  their  children;  which  the  Jews  must  have  understood 
according  to  what  they  were  already  in  possession  of,  that 
they  could  initiate  thdr  children  into  their  religion,  bring 
them  under  the  obligations  of  it,  and  procure  to  them  a  share 
in  those  blessings  that  belonged  to  it.  The  law  of  nature  and 
nations  puts  diUdren  in  the  power  of  their  parents ;  they  are 
naturally  their  guardians;  and  if  they  are  entitled  to  any  thing, 
their  parents  have  a  right  to  transact  about  it,  because  of  the 
weakness  ort^e  child ;  and  what  contracts  soever  they  make, 
by  which  the  child  does  not  lose,  but  is  a  gainer,  these  do  cer- 
tainly bind  the  child.  It  is  then  suitable  both  to  the  consti- 
tution of  mankind,  and  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Mosaical 
covenant,  that  parents  may  dedicate  their  children  to  God, 
and  bring  them  under  the  obligations  of  the  gospel;  and 
if  they  may  do  that,  then  th^y  certainly  procure  to  them  with 
it,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  a  share  in  the  blessings  and  promises  of  the 
gospel.  So  that  they  may  offer  their  children  either  them- 
selves, or  by  such  others  of  their  friends,  to  whom  for  that 
occasion  they  transfer  that  right  which  they  have,  to  transact 
for  and  to  bind  their  children. 

All  this  receives  a  great  confirmation  from  the  decision 
which  St.  Paul  makes  upon  a  case  that  must  have  happened 
commonly  at  that  time ;  which  was,  when  one  of  the  parties 
in  a  mamed  state,  husband  or  mfsy  was  converted,  while  the 
other  continued  still  in  the  former  state  of  idolatry,  or  infi- 
delitv :  here  then  a  scruple  naturally  arose,  whether  a  believer 
or  Christian  might  still  live  in  a  married  state  with  an  infidel. 
Besides  the  ill  usage  to  which  that  diversity  of  religion  might 
give  occasion,  another  difBculty  might  be  made,  whether  a 
person  defiled  by  idolatry  did  not  communicate  that  impurity 
to  the  Christian,  and  whether  the  children  bom  in  such  a  mar- 
riage were  to  be  reckoned  a  holy  seed,  according  to  the  Jewish 
phrase,  or  an  unholy,  imdean  children,  that  is  heathenish 
children ;  who  were  not  to  be  dedicated  to  Ood,  nor  to  be 
admitted  into  covenant  with  him :  for  unclean  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  uncircumcised,  signify  sometimes  the  same  thing; 
and  so  St.  Peter  said  that  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  God  had 
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A  R  T.    shewed  him,  that  he  should  call  no  man  common  or  unclean ; 
^^^"'  in  allusion  to  all  which  SL  P&ul  determines  the  case,  not  by 
Act!  X.  38.  <^  immediate  revelation,  but  by  the  inferences  that  he  drew 
]  Cor.  vii.  from  what  had  been  revealed  to  him ;  he  does  appoint  the 
^^*  Christian  to  hve  with  the  infidel,  and  says,  that  the  Christian 

is  so  far  from  being  defiled  by  the  infidel,  that  there  is  a  com- 
munication of  a  blessing  that  passes  from  the  Christian  to  the 
infidel ;  the  one  being  tiie  better  for  the  prayers  of  the  other, 
and  sharing  in  the  blessings  bestowed  on  the  other:  the  better 
part  was  accepted  of  God,  ^in  whom  mercy  rejoices  over  judg- 
ment/ There  was  a  communication  of  a  blessing  that  the 
Christian  derived  to  the  infidel;  which  at  least  went  so  far, 
that  their  children  were  not  unclean;  that  is,  shut  out  from 
being  dedicated  to  God,  but  were  holy.  Now  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  in  the  New  Testament  CAm/ian^,  and  sainis,  or 
holy,  stand  all  promiscuously.  The  purity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  dedication  by  which  Christians  offer  up 
themselves  to  God,  makes  them  holy. 

In  scripture,  holiness  stands  in  a  double  sense ;  the  one  is 
a  true  and  real  purity,  by  which  a  man's  faculties  and  actions 
become  holy;  the  other  is  a  dedicated  holiness,  when  any 
thing  is  appropriated  to  God ;  in  which  sense  it  stands  most 
commonly  in  the  Old  Testament.  So  times,  places,  and  not 
only  persons,  but  even  utensils  applied  to  the  service  of  God, 
are  called  holy.  In  the  New  Testament,  Christian  and  saint 
are  the  same  thing;  so  the  saying  that  children  are  holy  when 
one  of  the  parents  is  a  Christian,  must  import  this,  that  the 
child  has  also  a  right  to  be  made  holy,  or  to  be  made  a 
Christian;  and  by  consequence,  that  by  the  parents'  dedi- 
cation that  child  may  be  made  holy,  or  a  Christian* 

Upon  these  reasons  we  conclude,  that  though  there  is  no 
express  precept  or  rule  given  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  yet  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  institution 
of  Christ,  since  he  conformed  his  institutions  to  those  of  the 
Mosaical  law,  as  fieur  as  could  consist  with  his  design;  and 
therefore  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  just  tenderness 
of  the  himian  nature  does  dispose  parents  to  secure  to  their 
children  a  title  to  the  mercies  ana  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  being  so  fully  set  forth 
and  assured  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  ttiat  Christ 
should  not  have  intended  to  give  parents  the  same  comforts 
and  assurances  by  his  gospel  tiiat  they  had  under  the  law  of 
Moses:  since  noUiing  is  said  against  it,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  nature  of  the  two  dispensations,  and  the  proportion  and 
gradation  that  is  between  them,  that  children  unaer  the  new 
testament  are  a  holy  seed,  as  well  as  they  were  under  the  old; 
and  by  consequence,  that  they  may  be  now  baptized  as  well  as 
they  were  then  circumcised. 

If  this  may  be  done,  then  it  is  very  reasonable  to  say  what 
is  said  in  the  Article  concerning  it,  that  it  ought  in  any  wise 
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io  be  retained  in  the  church:  for  the  same  humanity  that  ART. 
obliges  parents  to  feed  their  children,  and  to  take  care  of  XXVII> 
them  while  they  are  in  such  a  helpless  state^  must  dictate, 
that  it  is  much  more  inciunbent  on  them,  and  is  as  much 
more  necessary  as  the  soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body, 
for  them  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  the  souls  of  their 
children,  for  securing  to  them  a  share  in  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  for  dedicating  them  early  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  office  for  baptizing  infants  is  in  the 
same  words  with  that  for  persons  of  riper  age ;  because  in- 
fants being  then  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  who  are  of 
age,  are  considered  as  in  them,  and  as  binding  themselves  by 
the  vows  that  they  make  in  their  name.  Therefore  the  office 
carries  on  the  supposition  of  an  internal  regeneration ;  and  in 
that  helpless  state  the  infant  is  offered  up  and  dedicated  to 
God;  and  provided,  that  when  he  comes  to  age  he  takes 
those  vows  on  himself,  and  lives  like  a  person  so  in  covenant 
with  God,  then  he  shall  find  the  full  effects  of  baptism ;  and 
if  he  dies  in  that  state  of  incapacity,  he  being  dedicated  to 
God,  is  certainly  accepted  of  oy  him;  and  by  being  put  in 
the  second  Adam,  all  the  bad  effects  of  his  having  descended 
from  the  first  Adam  are  quite  taken  away.  Christ,  when  on 
earth,  encouraged  those  who  brought  little  children  to  him; 
^  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  Matt  zix. 
blessed  them,'  and  said,  ^  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  ^^*  ^^* 
me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  Whatever  these  words  may  simify  mystically,  the 
literal  meaning  of  them  is,  that  little  chudren  may  be  admit- 
ted into  the  dispensation  of  the  Messias,  and  by  consequence 
jfchat  they  may  be  baptized. 
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ARTICLE   XXVIIL 

Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

CP^e  iftupper  of  i^t  Sortr  \i  not  onlv  a  Bign  of  tl^e  lobe  tj^at  €^rii$^ 
tiani  ougi^t  to  ^aht  amons  it^tmitlhti  one  to  anoti^tr;  but  ratl^er 
tt  ttf  a  Sacrament  of  our  3&etrrn^tton  b$  C^xiiVi  Seatf) :  ffn<o^ 
muc|i  (t^at  to  iu^  atf  ^Sl)^!;,  toortj^tl^,  antr  lott]^  dTatti^,  rernfie 
.^t  tfame,  tl|)e  Breati  tDl)td[)  lot  break  ttf  a  parta&ins  of  ^e  8o>ip 
of  C^xiit,  antr  ItiulDtite  t|^e  Cup  of  Bletftftns  ii  a  partaittng  of  t|^e 
Slooti  of  Ci^riift.  Crantfubtftanttation  (or  tl^e  Cj^ange  of  tj^e 
i^ubtftanrr  of  Sreatr  anti  VStne)  in  i^t  iftupper  of  t|^e  lortr,  ran^ 
not  be  probetl  b^  Aolj^  VSrit,  but  it  ia  rqpugnant  to  t^t  plain 
fKotlii  of  iftcripture,  obert^iroloetl^  ti^e  ipature  of  a  Sacrament, 
antr  ^atfy  q^htn  orcai^ton  to  man^  i>upertftitioni{.  IC^t  Sotip  of 
Cfiriift  isi  gibtn,  taiun,  anH  eaten  in  ^t  i^upper  onl$  after  a 
i^eabenl))  antr  iftpiritual  :fKanner;  anH  tl^e  mean  iD|)erebp  tifie 
Sotrp  of  €^xiit  ii  rereibetr  anti  eaten  in  t^e  dupper^  i£  ^aii^* 
C^e  Sacrament  of  ti^e  lortf^i^  Supper  ioai^  not  bp  C^rviVii  Or^ 
finance  reiferbetr,  rarrietr  about,  lifteti  up,  anb  loorit||ippe1l. 

In  the  edition  of  these  Articles  in  Edward  VL's  Reign,  there  was 
another  long  paragraph  against  Transubstantiadon  added  in  these 
words:  jTora^mu^  atf  t|)eCrut|)  of  :^an'it|patttre  req[utreti)  ti^at 
t|^e  Bobp  of  one  antr  (t^t  itelf^ame  iJHan  rannot  be  at  one  Ctme  in 
Iftbertf  VlAcetfybut  mutft  neetitf  be  in  one  certain  ^I^re;  Qerefbre 
tf^e  Boti))  of  Cf^ritft  cannot  be  prei^ent  at  one  Ctme  in  manp  anH 
tlibertf  VitiM :  anH  berauife,  atf  Aolp  Scripture  Hotb  teacj^,  Cf^riift 
ioatf  tahen  up  into  i^eaben,  antr  tl^ere  tf|)an  continue  unto  tl^e 
CnH  of  tl^e  SHorlV ;  a  ffait^tnl  jHan  oug|)t  not  eitij^er  to  beliebe, 
or  openly  tQnttMf  O^t  Vital  anH  Botrtlp  yixtimttp  atf  ti^ep  term  it, 
of  C^xviVi  fflti^  anH  BlooH  in  tl^e  Sacrament  of  t^t  lotV^ 
Supper. 

Whbn  these  Articles  were  at  first  prepared  by  the  convoca- 
tion in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign^  this  paragraph  was  made  a 
part  of  them;  for  the  original  subscription  by  both  houses  of 
convocation^  yet  extant,  shews  this.  But  the  design  of  the 
government  was  at  that  time  much  turned  to  the  drawing 
over  the  body  of  the  nation  to  the  Reformation,  in  whom  the 
old  leaven  had  gone  deep ;  and  no  part  of  it  deeper  than  the 
belief  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament; 
therefore  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  offend  them  by  so 
particular  a  definition  in  this  matter ;  in  which  the  very  word 
real  presence  was  rejected.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  also  sug- 
gested, that  here  a  definition  was  made  that  went  too  much 
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Qpon  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy ;  which  how  true  ART. 
soever,  they  might  not  be  the  proper  subject  of  an  article  of  ^^^^^^- 
religion.  Therefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  suppress  this  para- 
graph; thoueh  it  was  a  part  of  the  Article  that  was  sub- 
scribed, yet  It  was  not  published,  but  the  paragraph  that 
follows.  The  body  of  Christ,  &c.  was  put  in  its  stead,  and  was 
received  and  published  by  the  next  convocation ;  which  upon 
the  matter  was  a  full  explanation  of  the  way  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  this  sacrament;  that  he  is  present  in  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  nuamer,  and  that  faith  is  the  mean  by  which  he  is 
received.  This  seemed  to  be  more  theological ;  and  it  does 
indeed  amount  to  the  same  thing.  But  howsoever  we  see 
what  was  the  sense  of  the  first  convocation  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign;  it  differed  in  nothing  from  that  in  king  Edward's 
time :  and  therefore  though  this  paragraph  is  now  no  part  of 
our  Articles,  yet  we  are  certain  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  did 
not  at  all  doubt  of  the  trutli  of  it;  we  are  sure  it  was  their 
opinion ;  since  they  subscribed  it,  though  they  did  not  think 
fit  to  publish  it  at  first ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  changed 
for  another,  that  was  the  same  in  sense. 

In  the  treating  of  this  Article,  I  shall  first  lay  down  the 
doctrine  of  this  church,  with  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  then  I 
shall  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  must 
be  done  copiously;  for  next  to  the  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
this  is  the  most  valued  of  all  their  other  tenets ;  this  is  the 
most  important  in  itself,  since  it  is  the  main  part  of  their 
worship,  and  the  chief  subject  of  all  their  devotions.  There 
is  not  any  one  thing  in  which  both  clergy  and  laity  are  more 
concerned;  which  is  more  generally  studied,  and  for  which 
they  pretend  they  have  more  plausible  colours,  both  from 
scripture  and  the  fathers :  and  if  sense  and  reason  seem  to 
press  hard  upon  it,  they  reckon,  that,  as  they  understand  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  'every  thought  must  be  captivated  into 2 Cor. x. 6. 
the  obedience  of  faith.' 

In  order  to  the  expounding  our  doctrine,  we  must  consider 
the  occasion  and  the  mstitution  of  this  sacrament.  The  Jews 
were  required  once  a  year  to  meet  at  Jerusalem,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers  out  of  Egypt. 
Moses  appointed  that  every  family  should  kill  a  lamb,  whose  E«od.  xii. 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  their  door-posts  and  lintels,  and  *~^^- 
whose  flesh  they  were  to  eat ;  at  the  sight  of  which  blood  thus 
sprinkled,  the  destroying  angel,  that  was  to  be  sent  out  to  kill 
the  firstborn  of  every  family  in  Egypt,  was  to  pass  over  all  the 
houses  that  were  so  marked :  and  from  thht  passing  by  or  over 
the  Israelites,  the  lamb  was  called  the  Lord's  passover,  as  being 
then  the  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  the  memorial  of  that  pass^ 
over.  The  people  of  Israel  were  required  to  keep  up  the 
memorial  of  that  transaction,  by  slajring  a  lamb  before  the 
place  where  God  should  set  his  name ;  and  by  eating  it  up 
that  night:   they  were  also  to  eat  with  it  a  salad  of  bitter 

2  D  2 
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A  RT.  herbs  and  unleavened  bread ;  and  when  they  went  to  eat  of 
XXVIII.  the  lamb^  they  repeated  these  words  of  Moses ;  '  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  passover.*  Now  though  the  first  lamb  that  was 
killed  in  Egypt  was  indeed  the  sacrifice  upon  which  God  pro- 
mised to  pass  over  their  houses ;  yet  the  lambs  that  were  after- 
wards offered  were  only  the  memorials  of  it ;  though  they  still 
carried  that  name,  which  was  given  to  the  first,  and  were 
called  the  Lor(Ps  passaver. 

So  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  paschal  supper  accustomed  to 

call  the  memorial  of  a  thing  by  the  name  of  that  of  which  it 

was  the  memorial :  and  as  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  was  a 

type  and  representation  of  that  greater  deliverance  that  we 

were  to  have  by  the  Messias,  the  first  lamb  being  the  sacrifice 

of  that  deliverance,  and  the  succeeding  lambs  the  memorials 

of  it ;  so,  in  order  to  this  new  and  greater  deliverance,  Christ 

1  Cor.v.  7.  himself  was  our  *  passover,  that  was  sacrificed  for  us  :*  he  was 

John  L  29.  the  '  Lamb  of  God'  that  was  both  to  '  take  away  the  sins  of 

the  world,^  and  was  to  ^  lead  captivity  captive ;'  to  bring  us 

out  of  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  into  the  obedience  of  his 

gospel. 

Compare        He  therefore  chose  the  time  of  the  passover,  that  he  might 

Matt.xivi.|)Q  then  offered  up  for  us ;  and  did  institute  this  memorial  of 

Mark  sir.  i^  while  he  was  celebrating  the  Jewish  pascha  with  his  dis- 

22.  ciples,  who  were  so  much  accustomed  to  the  forms  and 
Lukexzii.  piirases  of  that  supper,  in  which  every  master  of  a  family  did 
1  Cor.  zi.  officiate  among  his  household,  that  it  was  very  natural  to  them 

23.  to  understand  all  that  our  Saviour  said  or  did  according  to 
those  forms  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

There  were  after  supper,  upon  a  new  covering  of  the  table, 
l6aves  of  unleavened  bread,  and  cups  of  wine  set  on  it ;  in 
which,  though  the  bread  was  very  unacceptable,  yet  they 
drank  liberally  of  the  wine:  Christ  took  a  portion  of  that 
bread,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said, 
'  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you :  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me.*     He  did  not  say  only,  *  This  is  my  body,*  but 
'  This  is  my  body  broken  f  so  that  his  body  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  there  in  its  broken  state,  if  the  words  are  to  be 
expounded  literally.     And  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
word  broken  should  be  so  separated  from  body ;  or  that  the 
bread  should  be  literally  his  body,  and  not  literally  his  body 
broken :  the  whole  period  must  be  either  literally  true,  or  must 
be  understood  mystically.     And  if  any  will  say,  that  his  body 
cannot  be  there,  but  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  now  in 
heaven ;  and  since  it  is  not  now  broken^  nor  is  the  blood  shed 
or  separated  from  the  body  there,  therefore  the  words  must  be 
understood  thus ;  *  This  is  my  body  which  is  to  be  broken.* 
But  from  thence  we  argue,  that  since  all  is  one  period,  it  must 
be  all  understood  in  the  same  manner ;  and  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  broken  and  shed  can  be  understood  literally  of  the 
body  and  blood,  that  therefore  the  whole  is  to  be  mystically 
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imd^rstbod :  and  this  appears  more  evident,  since  the  dis-  ART. 
ciples^  who  were  naturally  slow  at  understanding  the  easiest  xxvill. 
mysteries  that  he  opened  to  them^  must  naturally  have  under- 
stood  those  words  as  they  did  the  other  words  of  the  paschal 
supper,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  passover ;'  that  is,  this  is  the 
memorial  of  it :  and  that  the  rather,  since  Christ  added  these 
words,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/  If  they  had  under- 
stood them  in  any  other  sense,  that  must  have  su^rised  them, 
and  naturally  have  led  them  to  ask  him  many  questions: 
which  we  find  them  doins  upon  occasions  that  were  much 
less  surprising,  as  appears  by  the  questions  in  the  I4th  of  St. 
John,  that  discourse  coming  probably  immediately  after  this 
institution :  whereas  no  question  was  asked  upon  this :  so  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  could  understand  these 
words,  '  This  is  my  body,'  no  other  way,  but  as  they  \mder- 
stood  that  of  the  lamb,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  passover.'  And 
by  consequence,  as  their  celebrating  the  pascka  was  a  constant 
memorial  of  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  was  a  symbo- 
lical action  by  which  they  had  a  tide  to  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  that  Moses  made  with  their  fathers ;  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  conclude,  that  after  Christ  had  made  himself  to 
be  truly  that,  which  the  first  lamb  was  in  a  type,  the  true 
sacrifice  of  a  greater  and  better  passover;  they  were  to  com- 
memorate it,  and  to  communicate  in  the  benefits  and  effects  of 
it,  by  continuing  that  action  of  takinff,  blessing^  breaking,  and 
distributing  of  bread :  which  was  to  be  the  memorial  and  the 
communion  of  his  death  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

This  will  yet  appear  more  evident  from  the  second  part  of 
this  institution  :  he  took  the  cup  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it 
to  them,  saying,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  testament,'  or  new 
covenant,  '  m  my  blood :  drink  ye  all  of  it.'  Or,  as  the  other 
gospels  report  it,  ^  This  is  my  olood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  As  Moses 
had  enjoined  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  tiie  lamb,  so  he 
himself  sprinkled  both  the  book  of  the  law  and  all  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  saying,  '  This  is  the  Heb.ii.9a. 
blood  of  the  testament  (or  covenant)  which  God  hath  enjoined 
you.'  The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  the  token  of  that 
covenant  which  God  made  then  with  them. 

The  Jews  were  under  a  very  strict  prohibition  of  eating  no 
blood  at  all :  but  it  seems  by  the  Psalms,  that  when  they  paid  p,|j. 
their  vows  unto  God,  they  took  in  their  hands  '  a  cup  of  sal- 
vation,' that  is,  of  an  acluiowledgment  of  their  salvation,  and 
so  were  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord. 

These  being  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  tiiey  could 
not  without  horror  have  heard  Christ,  when  he  gave  them  the 
cup,  say,  '  This  is  my  blood :'  the  prohibition  of  blood  was 
given  in  such  severe  terms ;  as  that  '  God  would  set  his  face  Levit.  vii 
against  him  that  did  eat  blood,  and  cut  him  off  firom  among  ^^}^\^ 


cin. 
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A  R  r.  his  people/*  And  this  was  so  often  repeated  in  the  books  of 
XXVIII.  Moses,  that  besides  the  natural  horror  which  humanity  gives 
at  the  mention  of  drinking  a  man^s  blood,  it  was  a  special 
part  of  their  religion  to  make  no  use  of  blood :  yet  after  all 
this,  the  disciples  were  not  startled  at  it ;  which  shews  that 
they  must  have  understood  it  in  such  a  way  as  was  agreeable 
to  the  law  and  customs  of  their  country :  and  since  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Pkul  report  the  words  that  our  Saviour  said  when  he 
kve  it,  differently  from  what  is  reported  by  St.  Matthew  and 
It.  Mark,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  spake  both  the  one  and 
the  other ;  that  he  first  said,  ^  This  is  my  blood,^  and  then^ 
as  a  clearer  explanation  of  i^  he  said,  '  Triis  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood :'  the  one  being  a  more  easy  expres* 
sion,  and  in  a  style  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  more  accus- 
tomed. They  knew  that  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled ; 
and  by  their  so  doing  they  entered  into  a  covenant  with  GkKi: 
and  though  the  blood  was  never  to  be  sprinkled  after  the  first 
passover ;  yet  it  was  to  be  poured  out  before  the  Lord,  in 
remembrance  of  that  sprinkling  in  Egypt :  in  remembrance  of 
that  deliverance,  they  drank  of  the  cup  of  blessing  and  salva- 
tion, and  rejoiced  before  the  Lord.  So  that  they  could  not 
understand  our  Saviour  otherwise,  than  that  the  cup  so  blessed 
was  to  be  to  them  the  assurance  of  a  new  tesiatneni  or  cwenant, 
which  was  to  be  established  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  and 
which  was  to  be  shed :  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  drink 
this  ^  cup  of  blessing*  and  praise. 

According  to  their  customs  and  phrases,  tiie  disdples  could 
understand  our  Saviour's  words  in  tiiis  sense,  and  in  no  otiier. 
So  that  if  he  had  intended  that  they  should  have  understood 
him  otherwise,  he  must  have  expressed  himself  in  another 
manner;  and  must  have  enlarged  upon  it,  to  have  corrected 
those  notions,  into  which  it  was  otherwise  most  natural  for 
Jews  to  have  fiillen.  Here  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
which  was  formerly  observed  upon  the  word  broken,  that  if 
the  words  are  to  be  expounded  hterally,  then  if  the  cup  is  lite- 
rally *  the  blood  of  Christ,*  it  must  be  his  blood  $hed,  poured 
out  of  his  veins,  and  separated  from  his  body.  And  if  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  so,  we  conclude  that  we  are  in  the 

*  *  Transubstantiation  is  built  on  this  error ;  that  our  Lord  Jksus  Christ  did, 
on  the  night  of  his  institating  this  sacrament,  eat  his  own  flesh,  and  drink  his  own 
blood,  and  give  both  to  his  disciples.  And  ^s  makes  our  Lord  a  transgreswr  of 
the  law  of  God,  which  forbids  any  man  to  eat  blood,  Levit.  xvii.  14,  '*  For  it  is  the 
life  of  all  flesh ;  the  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof:  therefore  I  said  onto  the 
children  of  Israel,  t>  shall  sat  thx  blood  op  no  manner  op  plksh:  for  the  life 
of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof:  whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be  cot  off."  Pterhapa 
you  will  say,  that  our  Lomn  was  not  bound  by  this  law,  or  that  he  had  power  to 
set  it  aside.  He  was  bound  by  it  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  man  Christ  Jxsus  ;  for 
it  is  written  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  that  he  was,  "  made  under  the  law.**  And  although  he 
had  power  to  set  aside  the  law,  yet  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  himself  says  in  Matt. 
▼.  17,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets ;  /  am  nt* 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.**  The  decree  of  the  Apostles,  AcU  xv.  29,  also  binds 
the  Christians  to  abstain  from  blood.*     Page't  Lettert  to  a  RomtMh  Prmt, — [Ed.] 
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right  to  understand  the  whole  period  in  a  mystical  and  figu-  ART 
rative  sense.  And  therrfore  since  a  man  born  and  bred  a  ^^^m 
Jew,  and  more  particularly  accustomed  to  the  paschal  cere-  ^— ~^ 
monies^  could  not  have  understood  our  Saviour's  words, 
chiefly  at  the  time  of  that  festivity,  otherwise  than  of  a  new 
covenant  that  he  was  to  make,  in  which  his  ^  body  was  to  be 
broken/  and  his  ^  blood  shed'  for  the  ^  remission  of  sins  /  and 
that  he  was  to  substitute  bread  and  wine,  to  be  the  lasting 
memorials  of  it ;  in  the  repeating  of  which,  his  disciples  were 
to  renew  their  covenant  with  God,  and  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  it ;  this,  I  say,  was  the  sense  that  must  naturally 
have  occurred  to  a  Jew;  upon  all  this,  we  must  conclude, 
that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  these  words ;  or,  that  otherwise 
our  Saviour  must  have  enlarged  more  upon  them,  and  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  more  particularly.  Since  therefore  he 
said  no  more  than  what,  according  to  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  the  Jews,  must  have  been  understood  as  has  been  explained, 
we  must  conclude,  that  it,  and  it  only,  is  the  true  sense  of 
them. 

But  we  must  next  consider  the  importance  of  a  long  dis- 
course of  our  Saviour's,  set  down  by  St.  John,  which  seems  John  tu 
such  a  preparation  of  his  apostles  to  understand  this  insti-  ^»  33. 
tution  literaUy,  that  the  weight  of  this  argument  must  turn 
upon  the  meaning  of  that  discourse.  The  design  of  that  was 
to  shew,  that. the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  more  excellent  than 
the  law  of  Moses;  that  though  Moses  gave  the  Israelites 
manna  from  heaven  to  nourish  their  bodies,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing that  ^they  died  in  the  wilderness  :^  but  Christ  was  to  give 
his  followers  such  food  that  it  should  give  them  l^e ;  so  that 
if  they  ^did  eat  of  it,  they  should  never  die:^  where  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  bread  and  nourishment  must  be  such  as 
the  life  was ;  and  that  being  eternal  and  spiritual,  the  bread 
must  be  so  understood :  for  it  is  clearly  expressed  how  that 
food  was  to  be  received ;  '  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever-  ver.  40. 
lasting  life/ 

Since  then  he  had  formerly  said,  that  the  bread  which  he 
was  to  give,  should  make  them  'live  for  ever;'  and  since  here 
it  is  said,  that  this  life  is  given  by  faith ;  then  this  bread  must 
be  his  doctrine :  for,  this  is  that  which  faith  receives.  And 
when  the  Jews  desired  him  to  give  them  evermore  of  that 
bread,  he  answered, '  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  comes  to  ▼er.47,48^ 
me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall ^'' 
never  thirst.' 

In  these  words  he  tells  them  that  they  received  that  bread 
hj  coming  to  him,  and  by  believing  on  him.  Christ  calls 
hmiself  that  breads  and  says,  that  a  'man  must  eat  thereof ;' 
which  is  plainly  a  figure :  and  if  figures  are  confessed  to  be  in 
some  parts  of  their  discourse,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that 
they  run  quite  through  it.  Christ  says,  that  this  '  bread  was 
his  flesh,  which  he  was  to  give  for  the  life  of  the  world;' 
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ART.    which  can  only  be  meant  of  his  offering  himself  up  upon  the 

XXVIII.  cross  for  the  sms  of  the  world.    The  Jews  murmured  at  this^ 

and  said, '  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  P    To 

Jolinvi.    which  our  Saviour  answers,  that  'except  they  did  eat  the 

53,54,55.  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  they  had  no  life 

in  them/ 

Now  if  these  words  are  to  be  understood  of  a  literal  eating 
of  his  flesh  in  the  sacrament,  then  no  man  can  be  saved  that 
does  not  receive  it:  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
expounding  these  words  of  the  sacrament  to  give  it  to  children, 
since  it  is  so  expressly  said,  that  life  is  not  to  be  had  without 
it.  But  the  words  that  come  next  carry  this  matter  further ; 
'  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
Hfe/  It  is  plain  that  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  that,  without 
which  no  man  can  have  life,  and  by  which  adl  who  received  it 
have  U/e:  if  therefore  this  is  to  be  expounded  of  the  sacrament, 
none  can  be  damned  that  does  receive  it,  and  none  can  be 
saved  that  receives  it  not. 

Therefore  since  eternal  Ufe  does  always  follow  the  '  eating 
of  Christ's  flesh,^  and  the  'drinking  his  blood,'  and  cannot  be 
had  without  it;  then  diis  must  be  meant  of  an  internal  and 
spiritual  feeding  on  him :  for,  as  none  are  saved  without  that, 
so  all  are  saved  that  have  it.  This  is  yet  clearer  from  the 
words  that  follow,  'my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed  ^  it  may  well  be  inferred,  that  Chrisrs  flesh  is 
eaten  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  he  says  it  is  metU :  now  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  literally  meat ;  for  none  do  say  that  the  body 
is  nourished  by  it;  and  yet  there  is  somewhat  emphatical  in 
this,  since  the  word  indeed  is  not  added  in  vain,  but  to  give 
weight  to  the  expression, 
ver.  56.  It  is  also  said, '  he  that  eats  my  flesh,  and  drinks  my  bloody 

dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  him.'  Here  the  description  seems  to 
be  made  of  that  eating  and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood ; 
that  it  is  such  as  the  mutual  indwelling  of  Christ  and  believers 
is.  Now  that  is  certainly  only  internal  and  spiritual,  and  not 
carnal  or  literal :  and  therefore  such  also  must  the  eating  and 
drinking  be. 

All  diis  seems  to  be  very  fully  confirmed  from  the  con* 
elusion  of  that  discourse,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
key  to  it  all;  for  when  the  Jews  were  offended  at  the  hardness 
vor.  63.  of  Christ's  discourse,  he  said,  'It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  tibe  words  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life:'  which  do  plainly  import,  that 
his  former  discourse  was  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
that  it  was  a  divine  Spirit  that  quickened  them,  or  gave  them 
that  eternal  life,  of  which  he  had  been  speaking ;  and  that  the 
fleshy  his  natursJ  body,  was  not  the  conveyer  of  it. 

All  that  is  confirmed  by  the  sense  in  wnich  we  fiind  eating 
and  drinking  frequently  used  in  the  scriptures,  according  to 
what  is  observed  by  Jewish  wrijters ;  they  stand  for  wisdom. 
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learning,  and  all  intellectaal  apprehensions^  through  which  the    A  R  f. 
soul  of  man  is  preserved^  by  wie  perfection  that  is  in  them^  as  ^^^^^^' 
the  body  is  preserved  by  food:  So^  ^Buy  and  eat:  eat  fat 
things ;  drink  of  wine  well  refined/ 

A&imonides  also  observes^  that  whensoever  eating  and  More  Ne« 
drinking  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  they  are  to  ^^x^Wm. 
be  understood  of  wisdom  and  the  law:   and  after  he  has 
brought  several  places  of  scripture  to  this  purpose,  he  con«- 
cludes,  that  because  this  acceptation  of  eating  occurs  so  often, 
and  is  so  manifest y  as  if  it  were  the  primary  and  most  proper 
sense  of  the  word;  therefore  hunger  and  thirst  stand  for  a  pri- 
vation of  wisdom  and  understanding.    And  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  turns  these  words,  ^ye  shall  draw  water  out  of  thel8a.ai.3 
wells  of  salvation;'  thus,  ^ye  shall  receive  a  new  doctrine  with 
joy  from  some  select  persons/ 

Since  then  the  figure  of  eating  and  drinking  was  used  among 
the  Jews,  for  receiving  and  imbibing  a  doctrine ;  it  was  no 
wonder  if  our  Saviour  pursued  it  in  a  discourse,  in  which 
there  are  several  hints  given  to  shew  us  that  it  ought  to  be 
so  tmderstood. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  our  Saviour  did  frequently 
follow  that  common  way  of  instruction  among  the  eastern 
nations,  by  figures,  that  to  us  would  seem  strong  and  bold. 
These  were  much  used  in  those  parts  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  hearers ;  and  they  are  not  always  to  be  severely  ex- 
pounded according  to  the  full  extent  that  the  words  will  bear. 
The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  of  the  unjust  steward^  of  the 
ten  virgins,  of  plucking  out  uie  right  eye,  and  cutting  off  the 
right  hand  or  foot,  and  several  others,  might  be  instanced. 
Our  Saviour  in  these  considered  the  genius  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke:  so  that  these  figures  must  be  restrained  only  to 
that  particular,  for  which  he  meant  them ;  and  must  not  be 
stretched  to  every  thing  to  which  the  words  may  be  carried. 
We  find  our  Saviour  compares  himself  to  a  great  many  things; 
to  a  vine,  a  door,  and  a  way :  and  therefore  when  the  scope  of 
a  discourse  does  plainly  run  in  a  figure,  we  are  not  to  go  and 
descant  on  every  word  of  it ;  much  less  may  any  pretend  to 
say,  that  some  parts  of  it  are  to  be  understood  literally, 
and  some  parts  figuratively. 

For  instance,  if  that  chapter  of  St.  John  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  then  Christ's  ^M  and  blood  must  be  the  nourishment 
of  our  bodies,  so  as  to  be  meat  indeed;  and  that  we  shall 
*  never  hunger  any  more,  and  never  die  after*  we  have  eat  of 
it.  If  therefore  all  do  confess  that  those  expressions  are 
to  be  understood  figuratively,  then  we  have  the  same  reason 
to  conclude  that  uie  whole  is  a  figure :  for  it  is  as  rea- 
sonable for  us  to  make  all  of  it  a  figure,  as  it  is  for  them 
to  make  those  parts  of  it  a  figure  which  they  cannot  con- 
veniently expound  in  a  literal  sense.  From  all  which  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  that  dis- 
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ART.  course  of  our  Saviour's^  to  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
^^^"^'  the  words  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament  ought  to  be 
literally  understood:  on  the  contrary^  our  Saviour  himself 
calls  the  wine^  after  those  words  had  been  used  by  him^  the 
^fruit  of  the  vine/  which  is  as  strict  a  form  of  speech  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  to  make  us  understand  that  the  nature  of 
the  wine  was  not  altered :  and  when  St.  Paul  treats  of  it 
in  those  two  chapters,  in  which  all  that  is  left  us  besides  the 
history  of  the  institution  concerning  the  sacrament  is  to 
be  found,  he  calls  it  five  times  bre^,  and  never  once  the 
1  Cor.  X.  iQ(iy  Qf  Christ.  In  one  place  he  calk  it  the  ^  communion 
of  the  body,  as  the  cup  is  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  Which  is  rather  a  saying,  that  it  is  in  some  sort, 
and  after  a  manner,  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  than 
that  it  is  so  strictly  speaking. 

If  this  sacrament  had  been  that  mysterious  and  uncon- 
ceivable thing  which  it  has  been  since  believed  to  be^  we 
cannot  imagine  but  that  the  books  of  the.  New  Testament^ 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  Epistles,  should  have 
contained  fuller  explanations  of  it,  and  larger  instructions 
about  it. 

There  is  enough  indeed  said  in  them  to  support  the  pkin 
and  natural  sense  that  we  give  to  this  institution;  and  be- 
cause no  more  is  said,  and  die  design  of  it  is  plainly  declared 
to  be  to  remember  Christ's  death,  and  to  '  shew  it  fordi  till 
he  come,'  we  reckon  that  by  this  natural  simplicity,  in  which 
this  matter  is  delivered  to  us,  we  are  very  much  confirmed  in 
that  plain  and  easy  signification,  which  we  put  upon  our 
Saviour's  words.  Plain  things  need  not  be  insisted  on :  but 
if  the  most  sublioie  and  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  seems 
to  be  delivered  in  words  that  yet  are  capable  of  a  lower  and 
plainer  sense,  then  unless  there  is  a  concurrence  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  force  us  to  that  higher  meaning  of  them,  we 
ought  not  to  go  into  it ;  for  simple  things  prove  themselves : 
whereas  the  more  extraordinary  that  any  thing  is,  it  requires 
a  fulness  and  evidence  in  tne  proof,  proportioned  to  the 
uneasiness  of  conceiving  or  believing  it. 

We  do  therefore  understand  our  Saviour's  institution  thus, 
that  as  he  was  to  give  '  his  body  to  be  broken'  and  his  ^  blood 
to  be  shed  for  our  sins,'  so  he  intended  that  this  his  death 
and  suffering  should  be  still  commemorated  by  all  such  as 
look  for  '  remission  of  sins'  by  it,  not  only  in  tneir  thoughts 
and  devotions,  but  in  a  visible  representation :  which  he  ap* 
pointed  should  be  done  in  symbols,  that  should  be  both  very 
plain  and  simple,  and  yet  very  expressive  of  that  which  he 
mtended  should  be  remembered  by  them. 

Bread  is  the  plainest  food  that  the  body  of  man  can  receive, 
and  wine  was  the  common  nourishing  liquor  of  that  country  ; 
so  he  made  choice  of  these  materials,  and  in  them  appointed 
a  representation  and  remembrance  to  be  made  of  his  body 
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broken,  and  of  his  blood  shed;  that  is^  of  his  death  and  suffer-    ART. 
ings  till  his  second  coming :  and  he  obliged  his  followers  to  ^^^"^ 
repeat  this  frequently.    In  the  doing  of  it  according  to  his 
institution^  they  profess  the  belief  of  his  death,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins,  and  that  they  look  for  his  second  coming. 

This  does  also  import,  that  as  bread  and  wine  are  the 
simplest  of  bodily  nourishments,  so  his  death  is  that  which 
restores  the  souls  of  those  that  do  believe  in  him :  as  bread 
and  wine  convey  a  vital  nourishment  to  the  body,  so  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death  conveys  somewhat  to  the  soul  that  is 
vital,  that  fortifies  and  exalts  it.  And  as  water  in  baptism 
is  a  natural  emblem  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  are  the  emblems  of  somewhat 
that  is  derived  to  us,  that  raises  our  faculties,  and  fortifies  all 
our  powers. 

St.  Paul  does  very  plainly  teU  us,  that  ^unworthy  receivers,'  i  Cor* ». 
that  did  neither  eicamine  nor  discern  themselves,  nor  yet  dis-  ^*  ^* 
cem  the  Lord's  body,  '  were  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  and  did  eat  and  dnnk  their  own  damnation :'  that 
is,  such  as  do  receive  it  without  truly  believing  the  Christian 
religion,  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  death 
and  sufferings,  without  feeling  that  they  are  walking  suitably 
to  this  religion  that  they  profess,  and  without  that  decency  and 
charity,  which  becomes  so  holy  an  action ;  but  that  receive 
the  bread  and  wine  only  as  bare  bodily  nourishments,  without 
considering  that  Christ  has  instituted  them  to  be  the  memo- 
rials of  his  death ;  such  persons  are  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ :  that  is,  they  are  guutv  either  of  a  profana- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  olood,  or  they  do  in  a 
manner  crucify  him  again,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame; 
when  they  are  so  faulty  as  the  Corinthians  were,  m  observing 
this  holy  institution  with  so  littie  reverence,  and  with  such 
scandalous  disorders,  as  those  were  for  which  he  reproached 
them. 

Of  such  as  did  thus  pro&ne  this  institution,  he  says  further, 
that  they  do  eat  and  drink  tiieir  own  damnation^  or  judgment ; 
that  is,  punishment :  for  the  word  rendered  danmaiion  signifies 
sometimes  only  temporary  punishments. 

So  it  is  said,  that  'judgment  (the  word  is  the  same)  must  ^J^  *^- 
begin  at  the  house  of  God :'  God  had  sent  such  judgments 
upon  the  Corinthians  for  those  disorderly  practices  of  theirs, 
that  some  had  fallen  sick,  and  others  had  died,  perhaps  by 
reason  of  their  drinking  to  excess  in  those  feasts:  but  as 
God's  judgments  had  come  upon  them ;  so  the  words  that 
follow  shew  that  these  judgments  were  only  chastisements, 
in  order  to  the  delivering  them  from  the  condemnation  under 
which  the  world  lies.  It  being  said,  that  '  when  we  are 
judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be 
condemned  with  the  world.'  Therefore  though  God  may  very 
justiy  and  even  in  great  mercy  punish  men  who  profane  this 
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ART.    holy  ordinance;  yet  it  is  an  unreasonable  terror^  and  con-*> 
^^^^^^*  trary  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  covenant,  to  carry  this  so 
far,  as  to  think  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin ;  which  is  punished 
with  eternal  damnation. 

We  have  now  seen  the  ill  effects  of  unworthy  receiving,  and 
from  hence  according  to  that  gradation,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  mercy  of  Ood  in  the  gospel,  that  it  not  only  holds  a 
proportion  with  his  justice,  but  'rejoiceth  over  it,'  we  may 
well  conclude  that  the  good  effects  upon  the  worthy  receiving 
of  it  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  bad  effects  upon  the  un- 
worthy receiving  of  it :  and  that  the  nourishment  which  the 
rs,  the  bread  and  the  vTtne,  give  the  body,  are  answered  in 
effects,  that  the  thing  signified  by  them  has  upon  the 
8ouL 

In  explaining  this  there  is  some  diversity :  some  teach  that 
this  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  when  seriously  and  de- 
voutly gone  about,  when  it  animates  our  faith,  increases  our 
repentance,  and  inflames  our  love  and  zeal,  and  so  unites  us 
to  God  and  to  our  brethren ;  that,  I  say,  when  these  foUow 
it,  which  it  naturally  excites  in  all  holy  and  good  minds,  then 
they  draw  down  the  returns  of  prayer,  and  a  further  increase 
of  grace  in  us ;  according  to  the  nature  and  promises  of  the 
new  covenant:  and  in  uiis  they  put  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
this  sacrament. 

But  others  think  that  all  this  belongs  only  to  the  inward 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  is  not  sacramenttd:  and  therefore  they 
think  that  the  eucharist  is  a  federal  act,  in  which  as  on  the 
one  hand  we  renew  our  baptismal  covenant  with  Grod,  so  on 
the  other  hand  we  receive  in  the  sacrament  a  visible  con- 
signation, as  in  a  tradition  by  a  symbol  or  pledge,  of  the 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  which  they  think  is  somewhat 
superaaded  to  those  returns  of  our  prayers,  or  of  other  in- 
ward acts. 

This  they  think  answers  the  nourishment  which  the  body 
receives  from  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine;  and  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  unworthy  receivers  being  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ;  and  their  eating  and  d'Ank-^ 
ing  that  which  will  bring  some  judgment  upon  themselves. 
i^Cor.  X.  This  they  also  found  on  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  ^The  cup  of 
blessing  that  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Christ  V 

St.  Paul  considers  the  bread  which  was  offered  by  the  peo- 
ple as  an  emblem  of  their  unity,  that  as  there  was  one  losi,  so 
they  were  one  body ;  and  that  they  were  all  partakers  of  that 
one  loaf:  frt)m  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  since  tlie  word  ren- 
dered communum  signifies  a  communication  in  fellowskip,  or 
partnership,  that  therefore  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  in  the 
sacrament  there  is  a  distribution  made  in  that  symbolical 
action  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  tlie  benefits  and  effects 
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of  it.    '  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghosf  is  a  common    ART. 
sharing  in  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  the  same  is  meant  by  ^^^'^^^' 
that,  '  if  there  is  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit ;'  that  is,  if  we  2  Cor.  xiii. 
do  all  partake  of  the  same  Spirit,  we  are  said  to  have  a  '  fel-  14. 
lowship  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,^  ^  which  everjr  one  must  jL°^-  ??;  '  • 
take  his  share.    ^  The  communication,'  or  fellowship,  ^  of  the  pfci.'ijuo. 
mystery  of  the  gospel,^  was  its  being  shared  equidly  among 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  fellowship  in  which  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity  lived,  was  their  liberal  distribution 
to  one  another,  they  holding  aU  things  in  common.     In  these 
and  some  other  places  it  is  certain,  diat  communion  signifies 
somewhat  that  is  more  real  and  effectual,  than  merely  men's 
owning  themselves  to  be  joined  together  in  a  society ;  which  it 
is  true  it  does  also  often  signify :  and  therefore  they  conclude, 
that  as  in  bargains  or  covenants,  the  ancient  method  of  them 
before  writings  were  invented  was  the  mutual  delivering  of 
some  pledges,  which  were  the  symbols  of  that  faith,  which  was 
so  plighted,  instead  of  which  the  sealing  and  delivering  of 
writings  is  now  used  among  us;  so  our  Saviour  instituted 
this  in  compliance  with  our  frailty,  to  give  us  an  outward  and 
sensible  pledge  of  his  entering  into  covenant  with  us,  of  which 
the  bread  and  mne  are  constituted  the  symbols. 

Others  think,  that  by  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  can  only  be  meant  the  joint  owning  of  Christ  and  of 
his  death,  in  the  receiving  the  sacrament;  and  that  no  com- 
municatian  nor  partnership  can  be  inferred  from  it :  because 
St.  Paul  brings  it  in  to  shew  the  Corinthians  how  detestable 
a  thing  it  was  for  a  Christian  to  join  in  the  idols'  feasts ;  that 
it  was  to  be  a  '  partaker  with  devils :'  so  they  think  that  the 
fellowship  or  communion  of  Christians  in  the  sacrament  must 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  ^  fellowship  of  devils'  in  acts 
of  idolatry :  which  consisted  only  in  their  associating  them- 
selves with  those  that  worshipped  idols ;  for  that  upon  the 
matter  was  the  worshipping  of  devils :  and  this  seems  to  be  .  ^ 
confirmed  by  that  which  is  said  of  the  Jews,  that  they  ^  who  13, 26, 
did  eat  of  the  sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  altar;'  which  it 
seems  can  signify  no  more  but  that  they  professed  that  reli- 

E'on  of  which  the  altar  was  the  chief  instrument ;  the  saci;^oe8 
nng  offered  there. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  reasonable  enough 
to  believe,  that  according  to  the  power  which  God  suffered 
the  Devil  to  exercise  over  the  idolatrous  world,  there  might 
be  some  enchantment  in  the  sacrifices  offiered  to  idols,  and 
that  the  Devil  might  have  some  power  over  those  that  did 
partake  of  them:  and- in  order  to  this,  St.  Paul  removed  an 
objection  that  mi^ht  have  been  made,  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  their  joimng  to  the  idol  feasts ;  for  ^  an  idol  was  no- 
thing ;'  and  so  that  which  was  offered  to  an  idol  could  contract 
no  defilement  from  the  idol,  it  bein^  nothing.  Now  if  the 
meaning  of  their  being  ^  partakers  with  devils'  imports  only 
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ART.  their  joining  themselves  in  acts  of  fellowship  with  idolaters, 
^^^^^^'  then  the  sin  of  this  would  have  easily  appeared,  without  such 
a  reinforcing  of  the  matter ;  for  though  an  idol  was  notMngy 
yet  it  was  still  a  great  sin  to  join  in  the  acts  that  were  meant 
to  be  the  worship  of  this  nothing ;  this  was  a  dishonouring  of 
God,  and  a  debasing  of  man.  But  St.  Paul  seems  to  carry 
the  argument  further ;  that  how  true  soever  it  was  that  the 
idol  was  nothing^  that  is,  a  dead  and  lifeless  thing,  that  had  no 
virtue  nor  operation,  and  that  by  consequence  could  derive 
nothing  to  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  to  it ;  yet  since  those 
idols  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  DevQ  kept  the  world 
in  subjection  to  him,  all  such  as  did  partake  in  their  sacrifices 
might  come  under  the  effects  of  that  magic,  that  might  be 
exerted  about  their  temples  or  sacrifices :  by  which  the  credit 
of  idolatry  was  much  kept  up. 

And  though  every  Christian  had  a  sure  defence  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  as  long  as  he  continued  true  to  his  reli- 
gion, yet  if  he  went  out  of  that  protection  into  the  empire  of 
the  Devil,  and  joined  in  the  acts  that  were  as  a  homage  to 
him,  he  then  fell  within  the  reach  of  the  Devil,  and  might 
justly  fear  his  being  brought  into  a  partnership  of  those 
magical  possessions  or  temptations  that  might  be  suffered  to 
fiedl  upon  such  Christians,  as  should  associate  themselves  in 
so  detestable  a  service. 
lCor.x.i8.  In  the  same  sense  it  was  also  said,  *that  all  the  Israelites 
who  did  eat  of  the  sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  altar :'  that 
is,  that  all  of  them  who  joined  in  the  acts  of  that  religion,  such 
as  the  offering  their  peace-offerings,  for  of  those  of  that  kind 
they  might  only  eat,  all  these  were  '  partakers  of  the  altar ;' 
that  is,  of  all  the  blessings  of  their  religion,  of  all  the  expia- 
tions, the  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings,  that  were  offered 
on  the  altar,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  congregation :  for  that 
ad  a  great  stock  went  in  a  common  dividend  among  such  as 
observed  the  precepts  of  that  law,  and  joined  in  the  acts  of 
worship  prescribed  by  it :  thus  it  appears  that  such  as  joined 
in  the  acts  of  idolatry  became  partakers  of  all  that  influence 
that  devils  might  have  over  those  sacrifices ;  and  all  that 
continued  in  the  observances  of  the  Mosaical  law,  had  therebv 
a  partnership  in  the  expiations  of  the  altar :  so  likewise  all 
Christians  who  receive  this  sacrament  wortHly,  have  by  their 
so  doing  a  share  in  that  which  is  represented  by  it,  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  expiation  and  other  benefits  that  follow  it. 

This  seemed  necessary  to  be  fully  explained :  for  this  matter, 
how  plain  soever  in  itself,  has  been  made  very  dark,  by  the 
ways  in  which  some  have  pretended  to  open  it.  With  this  I 
conclude  all  that  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  Article,  and 
that  which  was  first  to  be  explained  of  our  doctrine  concerning 
the  sacrament :  by  which  we  assert  a  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ :  but  not  of  his  body  as  it  is  now  glorified 
in  heaven,  but  of  his  body  as  it  was  broken  on  the  cross,  when 
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his  ^ blood  was   shed'  and  separated  from  it:  that  is,  his    ART. 
deaths  with  the  merit  and  effects  of  it,  are  in  a  visible  and  ^^^^^'^' 
federal  act  offered  in  this  sacrament  to  all  worthy  believers. 

By  real  we  understand  true^  in  opposition  both  to  fiction 
and  imagination:  and  to  those  shadows  that  were  in  the 
Mosaical  dispensation,  in  which  the  manna,  the  rock,  the 
brazen  serpent,  but  most  eminently  the  cUmd  of  glory, 
were  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Messias  that  was  to  comet 
«with  whom  came  '  grace  and  truth  f  that  is,  a  most  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  mercy  or  grace  of  God,  and  a  verifying 
of  the  promises  made  under  the  Law :  in  this  sense  we  acknow- 
ledge a  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament :  though  we 
are  convinced  that  our  first  reformers  judged  right  concerning 
the  use  of  the  phrase  real  presence,  that  it  were  better  to  be 
let  fall  than  to  oe  continued,  since  the  use  of  it,  and  that  idea 
which  does  naturally  arise  from  the  common  acceptation  of 
it,  mav  stick  deeper,  and  feed  superstition  more,  than  all 
those  larger  explanations  that  are  given  to  it  can  be  able  to 
cure. 

But  howsoever  in  this  sense  it  is  innocent  of  itself,  and  may 
be  lawfully  used;  though  perhaps  it  were  more  cautiously 
done  not  to  use  it,  since  advantages  have  been  taken  from 
it  to  urge  it  further  than  we  intend  it;  and  since  it  has  been 
a  snare  to  some. 

I  go  in  the  next  place  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome  concerning  this  sacrament.  Transubstantiation  doe^ 
express  it  in  one  word :  but  that  a  full  idea  may  be  given 
of  this  part  of  their  doctrine,  I  shall  open  it  in  all  its  branches 
and  consequences. 

The  matter  of  this  sacrament  is  not  bread  and  trine :  for 
they  are  annihilated  when  the  sacrament  is  made.  They  are 
only  the  remote  matter,  out  of  which  it  is  made :  but  when 
the  sacrament  is  made,  they  cease  to  be ;  and  instead  of  them 
their  outward  appearances  or  accidents  do  only  remain:  which 
though  they  are  no  substances,  yet  are  supposed  to  have  a 
nature  and  essence  of  their  own,  separable  from  matter:  and 
these  appearances,  with  the  body  of  Christ  under  them,  are 
the  matter  of  the  sacrament. 

Now  though  the  natural  and  visible  body  of  Christ  could 
not  be  the  sacrament  of  his  body,  yet  they  think  his  real  body, 
being  thus  veiled  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
may  be  the  sacrament  of  his  glorified  body. 

Yet,  it  seeming  somewhat  strange  to  make  a  true  body  the 
sacrament  of  itself,  they  would  wiUingly  put  the  sacrament  in 
the  appearances ;  but  that  would  sound  very  harsh,  to  make 
accidents  which  are  not  matter  to  be  the  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ment :  therefore  since  these  words.  This  is  my  body,  must  be 
literally  understood,  the  matter  must  be  the  true  body  of 
Christ ;  so  that  Christ* s  body  is  the  sacrament  of  his  body. 

Christ's  body,  though  now  in  heaven,  is,  as  they  think. 
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ART.  presented  in  every  place  where  a  true  consecration  is  made* 
^^^^^^  And  though  it  is  in  heaven  in  an  extended  state,  as  all  other 
bodies  are,  yet  they  think  that  extension  may  be  separated 
from  matter,  as  well  as  the  other  appearances  or  accidents  are 
believed  to  be  separated  from  it.  And  whereas  our  souls  are 
believed  to  be  so  in  our  bodies,  that  though  the  whole  soul  is 
in  the  whole  body,  yet  all  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  in  every 
part  of  it ;  but  so,  tnat  if  any  part  of  the  body  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  the  soul  is  not  divided,  being  one  single  sub- 
stance, but  retires  back  into  the  rest  of  the  body :  they 
apprehend  that  Christ's  body  is  present  after  the  manner  of  a 
spuit,  without  extension,  or  the  filUng  of  space ;  so  that  the 
space  which  the  appearances  possess  is  still  a  vacuum,  or 
only  filled  by  the  accidents:  for  a  body  \idthout  extension^ 
as  they  suppose  Christ's  body  to  be,  can  never  iill  up  an 
extension. 

Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  is  denominated  one;  yet 
still,  as  the  species  are  broken  and  divided,  so  manv  new  So- 
dies  are  divided  from  one  another ;  every  crumb  of  Dread  and 
drop  of  wine  that  is  separated  from  the  whole,  is  a  new  body^ 
and  yet  without  a  new  miracle,  all  being  done  in  consequence 
of  the  first  great  one  that  was  all  at  once  wrought. 

The  body  of  Christ  continues  in  this  state  as  long  as  the 
accidents  remain  in  theirs ;  but  how  it  should  alter  is  not  easy 
to  apprehend:  the  corruption  of  all  other  accidents  arises  from 
a  change  in  the  common  substance,  out  of  which  new  acci- 
dents do  arise,  while  the  old  ones  vanish;  but  accidents 
without  a  subject  may  seem  more  fixed  and  stable :  yet  they 
are  not  so,  but  are  as  subject  to  corruption  as  other  accidents 
are :  howsoever,  as  long  as  the  alteration  is  not  total ;  though 
the  bread  should  be  both  musty  and  mouldy,  and  the  wine 
both  dead  and  sour,  yet  as  long  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  still 
so  fiEur  preserved,  or  rather  that  their  appearances  subsist,  so 
long  the  body  of  Christ  remains :  but  when  they  are  so  far 
altered  that  they  seem  to  be  no  more  bread  and  Mrine,  and 
that  they  are  corrupted  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  Christ's 
body  is  withdrawn,  either  in  part  or  in  whole. 

It  is  a  great  miracle  to  make  the  accidents  of  bread  and 
wine  subsist  without  a  subject;  yet  the  new  accidents  that 
arise  upon  these  accidents,  such  as  mouldiness  or  sourness^ 
come  on  without  a  miracle,  but  they  do  not  know  how. 
When  the  main  accidents  are  destroyed,  then  the  presence 
of  Christ  ceases:  and  a  new  miracle  must  be  supposed  to 
produce  new  matter,  for  the  filling  up  of  that  space  wliich 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  did  formerly  fill ;  and  which 
was  all  this  while  possessed  by  the  accidents.  So  much  of  the 
matter  of  this  sacrament. 

The  form  of  it  is  in  the  words  of  consecration,  which 
though  they  sound  declarative,  as  if  the  thing  were  already 
done ;  '  This  is  my  body,'  and  '  This  is  my  blood ;'  yet  they 
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believe  them  to  be  productive.  But  whereas  the  common  art. 
notion  of  the  form  of  a  sacrament  is,  that  it  sanctifies  and  ap-  3k  XV III. 
plies  the  matter ;  here  the  former  matter  is  so  far  from  being 
consecrated  by  it,  that  it  is  annihilated,  and  new  matter  is 
not  sanctified,  but  brought  thither  or  produced :  and  whereas 
whensoever  we  say  of  any  thing,  tkb  is,  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  is,  as  we  say  it  is,  before  we  say  it;  yet  here  all  the 
while  that  this  is  a  saying  till  the  last  syllable  is  pronounced, 
it  is  not  that  which  it  is  said  to  be,  but  m  the  minute  in  which 
the  last  syllable  is  uttered,  then  the  change  is  made :  and  of 
this  they  are  so  firmly  persuaded,  that  they  do  presently  pay 
all  that  adoration  to  it,  that  they  would  pay  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  if  he  were  visibly  present:  though  tne  whole 
virtue  of  the  consecration  depends  on  the  intention  of  a  priest: 
so  that  he  with  a  cross  intention  hinders  all  this  series  of  mi- 
racles, as  he  fetches  it  all  on,  by  letting  his  intention  go  along 
with  it.* 

*  The  adoration  of  the  EuchariBt  ii  thus  decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent . 

'  De  ctt/ttt  fft  veMratione  hue  unetutimo  ioeraminto  eshibenda, 

*  NnlloB  itaque  dubitandi  locus  relinquitur,  quin  omnes  Christi  fideles  pro  more 
In  cathoUca  eoclesia  semper  recepto  latrue  cultum,  qui  vero  Deo  debetor,  huic  sane- 
tiasimo  aacramento  in  veneratione  ezhibeant ;  neqne  enim  ideo  minus  est  adoran- 
dum,  quod  fuerit  a  Christo  Domino,  ut  sumatur,  institutum :  nam  ilium  eundem 
Deum  prsBsentem  in  eo  adesse  credimus,  quem  Pater  stemus  introduoens  in  orbem 
terrarum,  didt :  Et  adorent  enm  omnes  angeU  Dei.'   Sesjio  ziii.  cap.  5. 

*Si  quia  dixerit,  in  sancto  encharistin  aacramento  Christum  unifenitum  Dei 
filium  non  esse  cultu  latris,  etiam  extemo,  adorandum,  atque  ideo  nee  festxva  pecu- 
liari  celebritate  venerandmn,  neque  in  prooefiaionibus  secundum  landahilera  et 
unirersalem  eodesiie  sancts  ritum  et  consuetudinem,  aolemnitur  circumgestandum, 
▼el  non  pnbUce,  ut  adoretur,  ]x>pulo  proponendnoit  et  gus  adontores  ease  idolo- 
labras :  anathema  sit.*    Semo  ziii.  canon  6. 

The  novelty  and  danger  of  this  adoration  is  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the 
following ; 

*  Now  touching  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  Mr.  Harding  is  not  able  to  shew, 
neither  any  commandment  of  Christ,  nor  any  word  or  example  of  the  Apostles,  or 
ancient  Fathers  concerning  the  same.  It  is  a  thing  very  lately  devised  by  pope 
Honorius,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1226.  Af&rward  increased  bv  the  new 
solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  day  by  pope  Urbanus,  anno  1264.  Ana  last  of  all 
confirmed  for  ever  by  multitudes  of  pardons  in  the  council  of  A^enna  by  pope  Cle> 
ment  V.  anno  1310.  The  church  oi  Asia  and  Graecia  never  received  it  until  this 
day.  The  matter  is  great,  and  caxmot  be  attempted  without  ffrcat  danger.  To 
give  the  honour  of  God  to  a  creature,  that  is  no  God,  it  is  manifest  idolatry.  And 
dl  idolaters,  as  St.  John  siuth,  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  burning  with  fire, 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death.* 

'  The  matest  doctors  of  that  side  say,  that,  unless  transubstantiation  be  con- 
cluded, uie  people  cannot  freely  worship  the  sacrament,  without  occasion  of 
idolatry.  Now  it  is  known  that  transubstantiation  is  a  new  fantasy,  newly  de- 
vised in  the  council  of  Lateran,  (a.d.  1215)  in  Rome.  And  Doctor  Tonstal  saith, 
that  before  that  time  it  was  free  and  lawful  for  any  man  to  hold  the  contrary. 
Wherefore  it  is  likelv,  that  before  that  time,  there  was  no  such  adoration.  Other* 
wise,  it  must  needs  nave  been  with  great  danger  of  idolatry.  But  after  that,  as  it 
is  said  before,  pope  Honorius  took  order  and  gave  commandment,  that  the  people 
should  adore  :  pope  Urbanus  added  thereto  a  new  solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Chnsti 
day :  and  pope  Clement  confirmed  the  same  with  great  store  of  pardons.  This  is 
the  antiauity  and  petite  degree  of  this  kind  of  adoration.  The  great  danger  and 
horror  or  idolatry  that  hereof  riseth,  Mr.  Harding  thinketh  may  eauly  be  solved  by 
the  example  of  Kachel,  and  Leah :  and  thus  he  brinfeth  in  God*s  mystical  pro- 
vidence for  defence  of  open  error:  and  thus  instead  of  Rachel  to  take  Leah,  and  to 
honour  a  creature  insteao  of  God. 

'  Wherein  it  shall  be  necessary  briefly  to  touch,  how  many  ways,  even  by  theb 
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ART.       If  it  may  be  said  of  some  doctrines,  that  the  bare  exposing 
XXVIIL  them  is  a  most  effectual  confutation  of  Uiem ;  certainly  that 
is  more  applicable  to  this^  than  to  any  other  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  though  I  have  in  stating  it  considered  some  of  the 
most  important  difficulties,  which  are  seen  and  confessed  by 
the  schoolmen  themselyes,  who  have  poised  all  these  with 
much  exactness  and  subtilty ;  yet  I  have  passed  over  a  great 
many  more,  with  which  those  that  deal  in  school-divinity  wiU 
find  enough  to  exercise  both  their  thoughts  and  their  patience. 
They  run  out  in  many  subtilties,  concerning  the  accidents 
both  primary  and  secondary;  concerning  the  ubication,  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  bodies ;  concerning  the  pene- 
trability^ of  matter,  and  the  organisation  of  a  penetrable  body ; 
concerning  the  way  of  the  destruction  of  the  species;  con* 
ceming  the  words  of  consecration ;  concerning  the  water  that 
is  mixed  with  the  wine,  whether  it  is  first  changed  by  natural 
causes  into  wine ;  and  since  nothing  but  wine  is  transuhstan^ 
dated,  what  becomes  of  such  particles  of  water  that  are  not 
turned  into  wine  ?    What  is  the  grace  produced  by  the  sacra- 
ment, what  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Christ  so  long  as 
he  is  in  the  body  of  the  commumcant  i  what  is  got  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  what  is  lost  by  his  absence  ?    In  a  word,  let  a  roan 
read  the  shortest  body  of  school-divinity  that  he  can  find,  and 
he  will  see  in  it  a  vast  number  of  other  difficulties  in  t^ia 
matterji  of  which  their  own  authors  are  aware,  which  I  have 
quite  passed  over.    For  when  this  doctrine  fell  into  the  hands 


own  dpotriiief  the  poor  nmple  people  may  be  deoeired,  and  yield  the  honour  of 
Ood  to  thai  thing,  that  m  their  own  judgment  is  no  God.  Thus  therefore  tbajy 
•ay,  if  the  prieat  ohanoe  to  forget  to  put  wine  into  the  cup,  and  lo  pass  orer  the 
consecration  without  wine :  or,  if  the  bread  be  made  of  any  other  than  wheaten 
Sour,  which  may  possibly  and  easily  happen :  or,  if  there  be  so  much  water  in 
qoaotity,  that  it  orercome  and  alter  the  nature  of  the  wine:  or,  if  the  wine  be 
oianged  into  yinegar,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  to  consecration :  or,  if  there  be 
thirteen  cakes  upon  the  table,  and  the  priest  for  his  consecration  determine  only 
upon  twdve,  in  which  case  they  say  not  one  of  them  all  is  consecrated :  or,  if  the 
priest  dissemble,  or  leave  out  the  words  of  consecration :  or,  if  he  foiget  it,  or 
mind  it  not,  or  tiiink  not  of  it :  In  every  one  of  these,  and  other  like  defects,  there 
is  nothing  consecrate,  and  therefore  the  people  in  these  cases,  honouring  the  sacra- 
ment, by  their  own  doctrine  giveth  the  glory  of  God  to  a  creature :  which  is 
undoubted  idol^ry.  And  that  the  foUy  thereof  may  the  better  appear,  one  of 
them  writeth  thus :  "  Quod  si  Sacerdos,**  &c.  If  the  priest  having  before  him 
sundry  cakes  at  the  time  of  consecration,  do  mind  only  and  precisely  to  consecrate 
that  only  cake  that  he  holdeth  in  his  hand,  some  say,  the  rest  be  not  oonsecnte : 
but  say  thou,  as  Dons  saith,  they  be  all  consecrate :  yea,  further  he  saith.  If  the 
priest  do  precisely  determine  to  consecrate  only  the  one  half  part  of  the  cake,  and 
not  likewise  the  other  half,  that  then,  the  cake  being  whole,  that  one  part  only  is 
consecrate,  and  not  the  other.  Pope  Gregory  saith.  If  ike  piest  be  a  known 
adulterer,  or  fornicator,  and  continue  still  in  the  same,  that  his  blessing  shall  be 
turned  into  curun^ :  and  that  the  people  knowing  his  life,  and  nevertheless  hearing 
his  mass,  commit  idolatry. 


'  In  this  case  standeth  the  simple  people :  so  many  ways  and  so  ek&ly  they  nunr 
be  deceived.  For  notwithstanding  they  may,  in  some  part,  know  the  pricst*s  \i& 
and  open  dealing,  yet  how  can  they  be  assured  of  his  secret  words,  of  his  intention, 
of  his  mind,  and  of  his  will  ?  or,  if  they  cannot,  how  can  they  safely  adore  the 
sacrament,  without  doubt  and  danger  of  idolatry  ?*  Jewel, — [En.  ] 
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of  nice  and  exact  men^  they  were  soon  sensible  of  all  the  con-    a  KT. 
sequences  that  must  needs  follow  upon  it,  and  have  pursued  XXVllL 
all  these  with  a  closeness  far  beyond  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
found  among  the  writers  of  our  side. 

But  that  they  might  have  a  salvo  for  every  difficulty^  they 
firamed  a  new  model  of  philosophy;  new  dieories  were  in- 
vented, of  substances  and  accidents,  of  matter  and  of  spirits, 
of  extension,  ubication,  and  impenetrability ;  and  by  the  new 
definitions  and  maxims  to  which  they  accustomed  men  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  they  prepared  them  to  swallow  down  all 
this  more  easily,  when  they  should  come  to  the  study  of 
divinity. 

The  infallibility  of  the  church  that  had  expressly  defined  it^ 
was  to  bear  a  great  part  of  the  burden ;  if  the  church  was  in- 
fallible, and  if  tiiey  were  that  churcli^  then  it  could  be  no 
longer  doubted  of.  In  dark  ages  miracles  and  visions  came 
in  abimdantly  to  support  it :  in  ages  of  more  light,  the  infinite 
power  of  God,  the  words  of  the  institution,  it  being  the  testa* 
ment  of  our  Saviour  then  dying,  and  soon  after  confirmed 
with  his  blood,  were  things  of  great  pomp,  and  such  as  were 
apt  to  strike  men  that  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
shows  and  the  strength  of  arguments.  But  when  all  our 
senses,  all  our  ideas  of  things,  rise  up  so  strongly  against 
every  part  of  this  chain  of  wonders,  we  ought  at  least  to 
expect  proofs  sidtable  to  the  difficulty  of  believing  such  a 
flat  contradiction  to  our  reasons,  as  well  as  to  our  senses. 

We  have  no  other  notion  of  accidents,  but  that  they  are 
the  different  shapes  or  modes  of  matter;  and  that  they  have 
no  being  distinct  from  the  body  in  which  they  appear:  we 
have  no  other  notion  of  a  body  but  that  it  is  an  extended  sub- 
stance, made  up  of  impenetrable  parts,  one  without  another ; 
every  one  of  which  fills  its  proper  space:  we  have  no  other 
notion  of  a  body's  being  in  a  place  but  that  it  fiUs  it,  and  is  so 
in  it  as  that  it  can  be  nowhere  else  at  the  same  time :  and 
though  we  can  very  easily  apprehend  that  an  infinite  power 
can  both  create  and  annihilate  beings  at  pleasure;  yet  we 
cannot  apprehend  that  God  does  change  the  essences  of 
things,  and  so  make  them  to  be  contrary  to  that  nature  and 
sort  of  being  of  which  he  has  made  them. 

Another  argument  against  transubstantiation  is  this ;  God 
has  made  \is  capable  to  know  and  serve  him:  and,  in  order  to 
that,  he  has  put  some  senses  in  us,  which  are  the  conveyances 
of  many  subtile  motions  to  our  brains^  that  give  us  apprehen- 
sions of  the  objects  which  by  those  motions  are  represented 
to  us. 

When  those  motions  are  lively,  and  the  object  is  in  a  due 
distance ;  when  we  feel  that  neither  our  organs  nor  our  facul- 
ties are  under  any  disorder,  and  when  the  impression  is  clear 
and  strong,  we  are  determined  by  it;  we  cannot  help  being 
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ART.  SO.  When  we  see  the  sun  risen,  and  all  is  bright  about  us^  it 
^^^''''  is  not  possible  for  us  to  think  that  it  is  dark  night;  no  autho- 
rity can  impose  it  on  us ;  we  are  not  so  &r  the  masters  of  our 
own  thoughts,  as  to  force  ourselves  to  think  it,  though  we 
would ;  for  God  has  made  us  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  are 
determined  by  such  an  evidence,  and  cannot  contradict  it. 
When  an  object  is  at  too  great  a  distance,  we  may  mistake ;  a 
weakness  or  an  ill  disposition  in  our  sight  may  misrepresent 
it;  and  a  false  medium,  water,  a  cloud,  or  a  glass^  may  give  it 
a  tincture  or  cast,  so  that  we  may  see  cause  to  correct  our 
first  apprehensions,  in  some  sensations :  but  when  we  have 
duly  examined  every  thing,  when  we  have  corrected  one  sense 
bv  another,  we  grow  at  last  to  be  so  sure,  by  the  constitution 
of  that  nature  that  God  has  given  us^  that  we  cannot  doubt, 
much  less  believe,  in  contradiction  to  the  express  evidence  of 
our  senses. 

It  is  by  this  evidence  only  that  God  convinces  the  world  of 
the  authority  of  those  whom  he  sends  to  speak  in  his  name ; 
he  gives  them  a  power  to  work  miracles,  wnich  is  an  appeal 
to  the  senses  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  the  highest  appeal  that 
can  be  made ;  for  those  who  stood  out  against  the  conviction 
of  Christ's  miracles,  had  no  cloak  for  their  sins.  It  is  the  ut- 
most conviction  that  God  offers,  or  that  man  can  pretend  to : 
from  all  which  we  must  infer  this,  that  either  our  senses  in 
their  clearest  apprehensions,  or  rather  representations  of 
things,  must  be  infallible,  or  we  must  throw  up  all  {iedth  and 
certainty;  since  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  receive  the  evi- 
dence that  is  given  us  of  any  thing  but  by  our  senses ;  and 
since  we  do  naturally  acquiesce  in  that  evidence,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  God  has  so  made  us,  that  this  is  his  voice 
in  us;  because  it  is  the  voice  of  those  faculties  that  he  has  put 
in  us ;  and  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  find  out  truth, 
and  be  led  by  it :  and  if  our  faculties  fail  us  in  any  one  thing, 
so  that  God  should  reveal  to  us  any  thing,  tliat  did  plainly 
contradict  our  faculties,  he  should  thereby  give  us  a  right 
to  disbelieve  them  for  ever. 

If  they  can  mistake  when  they  bring  any  object  to  us  with 
the  fullest  evidence  that  they  can  give,  we  can  never  depend 
upon  them,  nor  be  certain  of  any  thing,  because  they  shew  it. 
Nay,  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  that,  nor  any 
other  revelation  that  God  may  make  to  convince  us.  We 
can  only  receive  a  revelation  by  hearing  or  reading,  by  our 
ears  or  our  eyes.  So  if  any  part  of  this  revelation  destroys 
the  certainty  of  the  evidence,  that  our  senses,  our  eyes,  or 
our  ears,  give  us,  it  destroys  itself:  for  we  cannot  be  bound  to 
believe  it  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  if  this  is  a  part  of 
it,  that  our  senses  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Nor  will  this  matter 
be  healed,  by  saying,  that  certainly  we  must  believe  God 
more  than  our  senses :  and  therefore,  if  he  has  revealed  any 
thing  to  us,  that  is  contrary  to  their  evidence,  we  must  as  to 
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that  particular  beUeve  God  before  our  senses ;  but  that  as  to    ART. 
aH  other  things  where  we  have  not  an  express  revelation  to  XXVIIL 
the  contrary,  we  must  still  believe  our  senses. 

There  is  a  difference  to  be  made  between  that  feeble  evi- 
dence that  our  senses  give  us  of  remote  objects,  or  those  loose 
inferences  that  we  may  make  from  a  sl^ht  view  of  things, 
and  the  full  evidence  that  sense  gives  us ;  as  when  we  see  and 
smell  to,  we  handle  and  taste  the  same  object :  this  is  the  voice 
of  God  to  us;  he  has  made  us  so  that  we  are  determined  by 
it :  and  as  we  should  not  believe  a  prophet  that  wrought  ever 
so  many  miracles,  if  he  should  contradict  any  part  of  that 
which  God  had  already  revealed ;  so  we  cannot  be  bound  to 
believe  a  revelation  contrary  to  our  sense ;  because  that  were 
to  believe  God  in  contradiction  to  himself;  which  is  impos- 
sible to  be  true.  For  we  should  believe  that  revelation  cer- 
tainly upon  an  evidence,  which  itself  tells  us  is  not  certain ; 
and  this  is  a  contradiction.  We  believe  our  senses  upon  this 
foundation,  because  we  reckon  tliere  is  an  intrinsic  certainty 
in  their  evidence;  we  do  not  believe  them  as  we  believe 
another  man,  upon  a  moral  presumption  of  his  truth  and  sin- 
cerity ;  but  we  believe  them,  because  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
union  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
upon  the  fuU  impressions  that  are  made  upon  the  senses,  the 
soul  does  necessarily  produce,  or  rather  feel  those  thoughts 
and  sensations  arise  with  a  fidl  evidence,  that  correspond  to 
the  motions  of  sensible  objects,  upon  the  orfi;ans  of  sense. 
The  soul  has  a  sagacity  to  examine  these  sensations,  to  correct 
one  sense  by  another ;  but  when  she  has  used  all  the  means 
she  can,  and  the  evidence  is  still  clear,  she  is  persuaded,  and 
cannot  help  being  so ;  she  naturally  ^es  all  this  to  be  true, 
because  of  the  necessary  connection  that  she  feels  between 
such  sensations,  and  her  assent  to  them.  Now,  if  she  should 
find  that  she  could  be  mistaken  in  thb,  even  though  she 
should  know  this,  by  a  divine  revelation,  all  the  intrinsic 
certainty  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  that  connection  be- 
tween those  sensations  and  her  assent  to  them,  should  be 
hereby  dissolved. 

To  all  this  another  objection  may  be  made  from  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion :  which  contradict  our  reason, 
and  yet  we  are  bound  to  believe  them ;  although  reason  is  a 
faculty  much  superior  to  sense.  But  all  this  is  a  mistake ; 
we  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  any  thing  that  contradicts  our 
reason ;  for  the  evidence  of  reason  as  well  as  that  of  sense  is 
the  voice  of  God  to  us.  But  as  great  difference  is  to  be  made 
between  a  feeble  evidence  that  sense  gives  us  of  an  object  that 
IS  at  a  distance  from  us,  or  that  appears  to  us  through  a  false 
medium ;  such  as  a  concave  or  a  convex  glass ;  and  the  full 
evidence  of  an  object  that  is  before  us,  and  that  is  clearly 
apprehended  by  us :  so  there  is  a  great  d^erence  to  be  made 
between  our  reasonings  upon  difficulties  that  we  can  neither 
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ART.  understand  nor  resolve^  and  our  reasonings  upon  dmi  ptin*^ 
XXVIII.  ciples.  The  one  may  be  fake,  and  the  other  must  be  truei 
we  are  srnre  that  a  thing  cannot  be  one  and  three  in  the  same 
respect ;  our  reason  assures  us  of  this,  and  we  do  and  mmst 
beheve  it ;  but  we  know  that  in  different  respects  the  same 
thing  may  be  one  and  three.  And  since  we  cannot  know  all 
the  possibilities  of  those  different  respects,  we  must  bdiere 
upon  the  authority  of  God  revealing  it,  that  die  same  thing 
is  both  0116  and  three;  though  if  a  revelation  should  affirm 
that  the  same  thing  were  one  and  three  in  the  same  respeet,  we 
should  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  believe  it. 

This  argument  deserves  to  be  fidly  opened;  for  we  are  botb 
either  it  is  true,  or  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  thinff  else 
whatsoever  is  true.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  (Might  also  to 
consider  the  nature  and  ends  of  miracles.  They  put  nature 
out  of  its  channel,  and  reverse  its  fixed  laws  and  motions ; 
and  the  end  of  God's  giving  men  a  power  to  work  them,  is^ 
that  by  them  the  world  may  be  convinced,  that  such  persons 
are  commissionated  by  him,  to  deliver  his  pleasure  to  them  in 
some  particulars.  And  as  it  could  not  beoome  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator,  to  change  the  order  of  nature 
(which  is  his  own  workmanship)  upon  slight  grounds ;  ao  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  should  work  a  chain  of  extraordinary 
miracles  to  no  purpose.  It  is  not  to  give  credit  to  a  revela- 
tion that  he  is  making ;  for  the  senses  do  not  perceive  it;  on 
the  contrary,  they  do  reject  and  contradict  it :  and  tiie  revela- 
tion, instead  of  getting  credit  from  it,  is  loaded  by  it,  as 
introducing  that  which  destroys  all  credit  and  certainty. 

In  other  miracles  our  senses  are  appealed  to;  but  here 
they  must  be  appealed  from;  nor  is  there  any  spiritual  end 
served  in  working  this  miracle :  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  effects  of  this  sacrament  are  given  upon  our  due  coming 
to  it,  independent  upon  the  corporal  presence :  so  that  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament  does  not  always  accompany  it,  since 
unworthy  receivers,  though,  according  to  tiie  Romish  doc-* 
trine,  they  receive  the  true  body  of  Christ,  yet  they  do  not 
receive  grace  with  it :  and  the  grace  that  is  given  in  it  to  the 
worthy  receivers,  stays  with  them  after  tha^  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  species  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  l>odv  of  Christ 
is  withdrawn.  So  that  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  spiritual 
effect  of  the  sacrament  does  not  depend  upon  the  corporal 
presence. 

Here  then  it  is  supposed,  tiiat  God  is  every  day  woridng 
a  great  many  miracles,  in  a  vast  number  of  different  places ; 
and  that  of  so  extraordinarv  a  nature,  that  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, they  are  far  beyond  all  the  other  wonders,  even  of 
omnipotence;  and  yet  all  this  is  to  no  end,  that  we  can  ap* 
prehend ;  neither  to  any  sensible  and  visible  end,  nor  to  any 
internal  and  spiritual  one.  This  must  needs  seem  an  amaz- 
ing thing,  that  God  should  work  such  a  miracle  on  our 
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behalf^  and  yet  should  not  acquaint  us  with  any  end  for    art. 
which  he  should  work  it  ^^^^'^ 

To  conclude  this  whole  aigument,  we  have  one  great  ad- 
irantage  in  this  matter^  that  our  doctrine  concerning  the 
sacramenty  of  a  mystical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  symbols^ 
and  of  the  effects  of  it  on  the  worthy  and  unworthy  re- 
ceivers^ is  all  acknowledged  by  the  church  of  Rome;  but 
they  have  added  to  this  the  wonder  of  the  corporal  presence : 
so  that  we  need  bring  no  proofs  to  them  at  least,  for  that 
whi(^  we  teach  concerning  it;  since  it  is  all  confessed  by 
them.  But  as  to  that  which  diey  have  added^  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  give  proofs  against  it ;  it  is  enough  for  us^  if 
we  shew  that  all  the  proofs  l£at  they  bring  for  it  are  weak 
and  unconduding.  They  must  be  veiv  demonstrative,  if  it  is 
expected,  that,  upon  the  authority  and  evidence  of  them,  we 
should  be  bound  to  believe  a  tlung  which  they  themselves 
confess  to  be  contrary  both  to  our  sense  and  reason.  We 
cannot  by  the  laws  of  reasoning  be  bound  to  give  arguments 
against  it;  it  is  enough  if  we  can  shew  that  neither  the  words 
of  the  institution,  nor  the  discourse  in  the  sixth  of  St.  Jolm^ 
do  necessarily  infer  it;  and  if  we  shew  that  those  passages 
can  WeU  bear  another  sense,  which  is  agreeable  both  to  uie 
words  themselves,  and  to  the  style  of  the  scriptures,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  phraseology  to  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed, upon  the  occasion  on  which  this  was  instituted; 
and  if  the  words  can  well  bear  the  sense  that  we  ^ve  them, 
then  the  other  advantages  that  are  in  it,  of  its  bemg  simple 
and  natural^  of  its  being  suitable  to  the  design  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  of  its  having  no  hard  consequences  of  any  sort 
depending  upon  it;  then,  I  say,  by  all  the  rules  of  expound- 
ing scripture,  we  do  justly  infer,  that  our  sense  of  those  words 
oufi^t  to  be  preferred. 

This  is  according  to  a  rule  that  St  Augustm  gives  to  judge  Lib.  iU.  de 
what  expressions  in  scripture  are  figurative,  and  what  not;  *  If  Doc;, 
any  place  seems  to  command  a  crime  or  horrid  action^  it  is  c^"^<^'^^* 
figurative :  and  for  an  instance  of  this  he  cites  those  words, 
^^  Elxcept  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
man,  you  nave  no  life  in  you:"  which  seems  to  command  a 
crime  and  a  horrid  action ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  figure  com- 
manding us  to  communicate  in  the  passion  of  our  Liord,  and 
to  lay  up  in  our  memory  with  delight  and  profit,  that  his 
flesh  was  crucified  and  woimded  for  us.'    As  this  was  given 
for  a  rule  by  the  great  doctor  of  the  Latin  church,  so  the 
same  maxim  had  been  delivered  almost  two  ages  before  him, 
by  the  great  doctor  of  the  Greek  church,  Origen,  who  savs^  Horn.  7.  in 
'  that  the  understanding  our  Saviour's  words  of  eating  his  Uvit. 
flesh,  and  drinking  his  bloody  according  to  the  letter,  is  a 
letter  that  kills.'    These  passages  I  cite  by  an  anticipation^ 
before  I  enter  upon  the  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
church,  concerning  this  matter ;  because  they  belong  to  the 
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ART.    words  of  the  instiltutionj  at  least  to  the  discourse  in  St.  John: 

^^^^^^'  now  if  the  sense  that  we  give  to  these  words  is  made  good^ 

we  need  i>e  at  no  more  pains  to  prove  that  they  are  capable 

of  no  other  sense ;  since  this  must  prove  that  to  be  the  only 

true  sense  of  them. 

So  that  for  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  by  us 
against  this  doctrine^  arising  out  of  the  firuitfulness  of  the 
matter,  we  were  not  bound  to  use  them :  for,  our  doctrine 
being  confessed  by  theni,  it  wants  no  proof;  and  we  cannot 
be  bound  to  prove  a  negative.  Therefore  though  the  copious* 
ness  of  this  matter  has  afforded  us  many  aiguments  for  the 
negative,  yet  that  was  not  necessary :  for  as  a  negative  always 
proves  itself;  so  that  holds  more  especially  here,  where  tbat 
which  is  denied  is  accompanied  with  so  many  and  so  strange 
absurdities,  as  do  follow  from  this  doctrine. 

The  last  topic  in  this  matter  is  the  sense  that  the  ancient 
church  had  of  it:  f(»r,  as  we  certainly  have  both  the  scriptures 
and  the  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason  of  our  side,  so 
that  will  be  much  fortified,  if  it  appears  that  no  such  doctrine 
was  received  in  the  first  and  best  ages ;  and  that  it  came  in 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  I  shall  first  urge  this  matter 
by  some  general  presumptions ;  and  then  I  shall  go  to  plain 
proofs.  But  though  the  presumptions  shall  be  put  only  as 
presumptions;  yet  if  they  appear  to  be  violent,  so  that  a  man 
cannot  hold  givme  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  follows 
from  them,  then  mough  they  are  put  in  the  form  of  presump- 
tive arguments,  yet  that  wiU  not  hinder  them  from  being 
considered  as  concluding  ones. 

By  the  stating  this  doctrine  it  has  appeared  how  many 
difficulties  there  are  involveddn  it:  these  are  difficulties  that 
are  obvious  and  soon  seen :  they  are  not  found  out  by  deep 
inquiry  and  much  speculation:  they  are  soon  felt,  and  are 
very  hardly  avoided:  and  ever  since  the  time  that  this  doc- 
trine has  been  received  by  the  Roman  church,  these  have 
been  much  insisted  on;  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
them  all ;  and  the  whole  principles  of  natural  philosophy  have 
been  cast  into  a  new  mould,  that  they  mieht  ply  to  this  doc- 
trine :  at  least  those,  who  have  studied  tneir  philosophy  in 
that  system,  have  had  such  notions  put  in  them,  while  their 
minds  were  yet  tender  and  capable  of  any  impressions,  that 
they  have  been  thereby  prepared  to  this  doctrine  before  they 
came  to  it,  by  a  train  of  philosophical  terms  and  distinctions, 
so  that  they  were  not  much  alarmed  at  it,  when  it  came  to 
be  set  before  them. 

They  are  accustomed  to  think  that  ubication,  or  the  being 
in  a  place,  is  but  an  accident  to  a  substance :  so  that  the 
same  body's  being  in  more  places,  is  only  its  having  a  few 
more  of  those  accidents  produced  in  it  by  God:  they  are 
accustomed  to  think  tha^t  accidents  are  beings  different  from 
matter :  like  a  sort  of  clothing  to  it,  which  do  indeed  require 
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the  having  of  a  substance  for  their  subject:  but  yet  since    art. 
they  are  believed  to  have  a  being  of  their  own,  6od  may  ^xvill. 
make  them  subsist :  as  the  skin  of  a  man  may  stand  out  in 
its  proper  shape  and  colour,  though  there  were  nothing  but 
air  or  vacuity  within  it. 

They  are  accustomed  to  think,  that  as  an  accident  may  be 
without  its  proper  substance,  so  substance  may  be  without  its 
proper  accidents ;  and  they  do  reckon  extension  and  impene- 
trability, that  is,  a  body's  so  filling  a  space,  that  no  other 
body  can  be  in  the  same  space  with  it,  among  its  acddents : 
so  that  a  body  composed  of  organs  and  of  large  dimensions, 
may  be  not  only  all  crowded  within  one  wafer,  but  an  entire 
distinct  body  may  be  in  every  separable  part  of  this  wafer;  at 
least  in  every  piece  that  cames  in  it  the  appearance  of  bread. 

These,  besides  many  other  lesser  subtilties,  are  the  evident 
results  of  this  doctrine:  and  it  was  a  natiural  effect  of  its 
being  received,  that  their  philosophy  should  be  so  transformed 
as  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  prepare  men  for  it. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  matter  we  are  upon,  we  find  none 
of  these  subtuties  among  the  ancients.  They  seem  to  appre- 
hend none  of  those  diificulties,  nor  do  they  take  any  pains  to 
solve  or  clear  them.  They  had  a  philosophical  genius,  and 
shewed  it  in  all  other  t}un»i :  they  <lisputed  very  nicely  con- 
cerning the  attributes  of  G^od,  concerning  his  essence,  and 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity :  they  saw  the  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  and  Christ's  being 
both  God  and  man :  they  treat  of  original  sin,  of  the  power 
of  grace,  and  of  the  decrees*of  God. 

They  explained  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  and  the 
different  states  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned. 

They  saw  the  difficulties  in  all  these  heads,  and  were  very 
copious  in  their  explanations  of  them:  and  they  may  be 
rather  thought  by  some  too  fuU,  than  too  sparing,  m  the  can- 
vassing of  difficulties;  but  all  those  were  mere  speculative 
matters,  in  which  the  difficulty  was  not  so  soon  seen  as  on 
this  subject:  yet  they  found  these  out,  and  pursued  them 
with  that  subtuty  that  shewed  they  were  not  at  all  displeased, 
when  occasions  were  offered  them  to  shew  their  skill  in  an- 
swering difficulties :  which,  to  name  no  more,  appears  very 
3videndy  to  be  St.  Augustin's  character.  Tet  neiuier  he  nor 
any  of  the  other  fathers  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  the 
iifficulties  in  this  matter. 

They  neither  state  them  nor  answer  .them ;  nor  do  they  use 
those  reserves  when  they  speak  of  philosophical  matters,  that 
men  must  have  used  who  were  possessed  of  this  doctrine :  for 
X  man  cannot  hold  it  without  oringing  himself  to  think  and 
speak  otherwise  upon  all  natural  things  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind do. 

They  are  so  far  from  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  deliver 
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ART.  themselves  in  a  way  that  shews  they  had  no  sttch  apprehen- 
^^^^^^'  sions  of  tilings. 

They  thought  that  all  creatures  were  limited  to  one  place: 
and  from  thence  they  argued  against  the  heathens,  who  be- 
lieved that  their  deities  were  in  every  one  of  those  statues 
which  they  consecrated  to  them. 

From  tms  head the^  proved  the  divinitvof  the  Holy  Ghost; 
because  he  wrought  m  many  difiPerent  places  at  once :  whidh 
he  could  not  do  if  he  were  only  a  creature. 

They  affirm,  that  Christ  can  be  no  more  on  earth,  since  he 
is  now  in  heaven,  and  that  he  can  be  but  in  one  place. 

They  say,  that  which  hath  no  bounds  nor  figure,  and  tiiat 
can  neither  be  touched  nor  seen,  cannot  be  a  body:  that  bodies 
are  extended  in  some  place,  and  cannot  exist  after  the  manner 
of  spirits, 

Tney  argue  against  the  eternity  of  matter,  from  this,  that 
nothing  could  1^  produced,  that  had  a  being  before  it  was 
produced ;  and  on  all  occasions  they  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  our  senses  as  infedlible. 

They  say,  that  to  believe  otherwise  tended  to  reverse  the 
whole  state  of  life,  and  order  of  nature,  and  to  t^proach  the 
providence  of  God ;  since  it  must  be  said,  that  he  has  given 
the  knowledge  of  all  his  works  to  liars  and  deceivers,  n  our 
senses  may  be  fiJse :  that  we  must  doubt  of  our  fiedth,  if  tiie 
testimony  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling,  could  deceive  us. 

And  in  their  contests  wim  the  Marcionites  and  others,  con-> 
ceming  the  truth  of  Christ's  body,  they  appeal  always  to  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  as  infallible ;  and  even  treating  of  the 
sacrament,  they  say,  without  limitation  or  exception,  that  it 
was  bread,  as  tneir  eyes  witnessed,  and  true  wine  tiiat  Christ 
did  consecrate  to  be  tiie  memorial  of  his  body  and  blood ;  and 
they  tell  us  in  this  very  particular,  that  we  ought  not  to  doubt 
of  tne  testimony  of  our  senses. 

Another  presumptive  proof,  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  this  doctrine,  is,  that  the  heathens  and  the  Jews,  who 
charged  them,  and  their  doctrine,  with  every  thing  that  they 
could  invent  to  make  both  it  and  them  odious  and  ridiculous, 
could  never  have  passed  over  this,  in  which  both  sense  and 
reason  seemed  to  be  so  evidently  on  their  side. 

They  rqiroach  the  Christians  for  believing  a  God  that  was 
bom,  a  God  of  flesh  that  was  crucified  and  buried:  they 
laughed  at  their  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come,  of  endless 
flames,  of  a  heavenly  paradise,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Those  who  wnt  the  first  apologies  for  the  Christian 
reCgion,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Amobius,  and 
Minutius  Felix,  have  given  us  a  lai^e  account  of  the  blas- 
phemies both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  against  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  has  given  us  Julian's  objections  in  his 
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own  words;  who  having  been  not  only  initiated  into  the  ART. 
Christian  religion^  but  having  read  the  scrij^tures  in  the  ^^^^^^' 
churches^  and  being  a  philosophical  and  inquisitive  man^  must 
have  been  well  instructed  concerning  the  doctrine  and  the 
sacraments  of  this  religion :  and  his  relation  to  the  emperor 
Constantino  must  have  made  the  Christians  concerned  to  take 
more  than  ordinary  pains  on  him.  When  he  made  apostacy 
from  the  faith^  he  reproached  the  Christians  with  the  doctrine 
of  baptism^  and  laughed  at  them  for  thinking  that  there  was 
an  ablution  and  sanctification  in  ity  conceiving  it  a  thing 
impossible  that  water  should  wash  or  cleanse  a  soul:  yet 
neither  he  nor  Porphyry^  nor  Celsus  before  them^  did  charge 
this  religion  with  the  absurdities  of  transubstantiation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe^  that  if  the  Christians  of  that 
time  had  any  such  doctrine  among  them^  it  must  have  been 
known.  Every  Christian  must  have  known  in  what  sense 
those  words,  ^  This  is  my  body/  and  '  This  is  my  bloody'  were 
understood  among  them.  All  the  apostates  from  Christianity 
must  have  known  it^  and  must  have  pubhshed  it^  to  excuse  or 
hide  the  shame  of  their  apostacy ;  since  apostates  are  apt  to 
spread  lies  of  them  whom  they  forsake^  but  not  to  conceal 
such  truths  as  are  to  their  prejudice.  Julian  must  have 
known  it ;  and  if  he  had  known  it,  his  judgment  was  too  true, 
and  his  malice  to  the  Christian  religion  too  quick^  to  overlook 
or  neglect  the  advantages  which  this  part  of  their  doctrine 
gave  him.  Nor  can  this  be  carried  off  by  sayings  that  the 
eating  of  kuman  flesh  and  the  Thyestean  suppersy  which  were 
objected  to  the  Christians,  relate  to  this:  when  the  fathers 
answer  that,  they  tell  the  heathens  that  it  was  a  downright 
calumny  and  lie :  and  do  not  offer  any  explanations  or  ms- 
tinctions  taken  from  their  doctrine  of  uxe  sacrament,  to  clear 
them  from  the  mistake  and  malice  of  this  calumny.  The  truth 
is,  the  execrable  practices  of  the  Gnostics,  who  were  called 
Christians,  gave  the  rise  to  those  as  well  as  to  many  other 
calumnies :  but  they  were  not  at  all  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  eucharist,  which  is  never  once  mentioned  as  the  occa- 
sion of  this  accusation. 

Another  presumption,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  an- 
cients knew  nothing  of  this  doctrine,  is,  that  we  find  heresies 
and  disputes  arising  concerning  all  the  other  points  of  religion: 
there  were  very  few  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  not  any  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  that  did  not  biJl 
under  great  objections:  but  there  was  not  any  one  heresy 
raised  upon  this  head :  men  were  never  so  meek  and  tame  as 
easily  to  believe  things,  when  there  appeared  strong  evidence, 
or  at  least  great  presumptions,  against  them.  In  these  last 
eight  or  nine  centuries,  since  this  doctrine  was  received,  there 
has  been  a  perpetual  opposition  made  to  it,  even  in  dark  and 
imleamed  ages ;  in  which  implicit  fEUth  and  blind  obedience 
have  carried  a  great  sway.    And  though  the  secular  arm  has 
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Ji^J'  been  employed  with  great  and  unrelenting  severities  to  ex- 
tirpate  all  that  have  opposed  it ;  yet  all  the  while  many  have 
stood  out  against  it,  and  have  suffered  much  and  long  for 
their  rejecting  it.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  such 
an  opposition  should  have  been  made  to  this  doctrine^  during 
the  nine  hundred  years  last  past,  and  that  for  the  former  eight 
hundred  years  there  should  have  been  no  disputes  at  all  con- 
cerning it:  and  that  while  all  other  things  were  so  much 
questioned^  that  several  fathers  writ,  and  councils  Were  called, 
to  settle  the  belief  of  them,  yet  that  for  about  eight  hundred 
years,  this  was  the  single  pomt  that  went  down  so  easily,  that 
no  treatise  was  all  that  while  writ  to  prove  it,  nor  councal  held 
to  establish  it. 

Certainly  the  reason  of  this  will  appear  to  be  much  rather, 
that  since  there  have  been  contests  upon  this  point  these  last 
nine  ages,  and  that  there  were  none  the  first  eight,  this 
doctrine  was  not  known  during  those  first  ages ;  and  that  the 
great  silence  about  it  for  so  long  a  time,  is  a  very  strong 
presumption,  that  in  all  that  time  this  doctrine  was  not 
thought  of. 

The  last  of  those  considerations  that.  I  shall  offer,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  presumptive  proofs,  is,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  rites  and  other  practices,  that  have  arisen  out  of 
this  doctrine  as  its  natural  consequences,  which  were  not 
thought  of  for  a  great  many  ages ;  but  that  have  ^one  on  by 
a  perpetual  process,  and  have  increased  very  fnutfuUy,  ever 
since  this  doctnne  was  received.  Such  are  the  elevation,  ado- 
ration, and  processions,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  conco- 
mitance, and  a  vast  number  of  rites  and  rubrics ;  the  first 
occasions  and  beginnings  of  which  are  well  known.  These 
did  all  arise  from  this  doctrine,  it  being  natural,  espedally  in 
the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  men  upon  the  sup- 
positifon  of  Christ's  being  corporally  present,  to  run  out  into 
all  possible  inventions  of  pomp  and  magnificence  about  this 
sacrament;  and  it  is  very  reasonable  to  think,  since  these 
things  are  of  so  late  and  so  certain  a  date,  that  the  doctrine 
upon  which  they  are  founded  is  not  much  ancienter. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  primitive  forms,  not  only  as 
they  are  reported  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  in  the  ages 
of  flie  poverty  and  persecutions  of  the  church,  but  as  they  are 
represented  to  us  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Constitutions,  and  the  pretended  Areo* 
papte,  have  nothing  of  that  air  that  appears  m  the  latter  ages. 
The  sacrament  was  then  given  in  both  kinds ;  it  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  faithful ;  they  reserved  some  portions  of  it : 
it  was  given  to  children  for  many  ages:  the  laity  and  even 
boys  were  employed  to  carry  it  to  dying  penitents;  what 
remained  of  it  was  burnt  in  some  places,  and  consumed  by 
the  clergy,  and  by  children  in  other  places,  the  making  cata- 
plasms of  it,  the  mixing  the  wine  with   ink,  to   sign   the 
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condemnation  of  heretics^  are  very  dear  presumptions  that    art. 
this  doctrine  was  not  then  known.  XXVIII. 

But  above  all,  their  not  adoring  the  sacrament,  which  is  not 
done  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  church,  and  of  which  there  is 
no  mention  made  by  all  those  who  writ  of  the  offices  of  the 
church  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  so  copiously ;  this, 
I  say,  of  their  not  adoring  it,  is  perhaps  more  than  a  pre- 
sumption, that  this  doctrine  was  not  then  thought  on.  But 
since  it  was  established,  all  the  old  forms  and  rituals  have 
been  altered,  and  the  adoring  the  sacrament  is  now  become 
the  main  act  of  devotion  and  of  reli^ous  worship,  among 
them.  One  ancient  form  is  indeed  still  continued,  which  is 
of  the  strongest  kind  of  presumptions  that  this  doctrine  came 
in  much  later  than  some  other  superstitions  which  we  con- 
demn in  that  church.  In  the  masses  that  are  appointed 
on  saints-days,  there  are  some  collects  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
the  sacrifice  is  offered  up  in  honour  to  the  saint;  and  it  is 
prayed,  that  it  may  become  the  mare  valuable  and  acceptable, 
by  the  merits  and  intercessions  of  the  saint.  Now  when  a 
practice  will  well  agree  with  one  opinion,  but  not  at  all  with 
another,  we  have  all  possible  reason  to  presume  at  least,  that 
at  first  it  came  in  imder  that  opinion,  with  which  it  will  agree, 
and  not  under  another  which  cannot  consist  with  it.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  the  sacrament  is  a  federal  act  of  our  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  we  offer  up  our  highest  devotions  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  receive  the  largest  returns  from  him :  it 
is  indeed  a  superstitious  conceit  to  celebrate  this  to  the 
honour  of  a  saint;  but  howsoever  upon  the  supposition  of 
saints  hearing  our  prayers,  and  interceding  for  us,  there  is 
still  good  sense  in  this :  but  if  it  is  believed  that  Christ  is 
corporally  present,  and  that  he  is  offered  up  in  it,  it  is  against 
all  sense,  and  it  approaches  to  blasphemy,  to  do  this  to  the 
honour  of  a  saint,  and  much  more  to  desire  that  this,  which  is 
of  infinite  value,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  God's  blessings  to 
us,  should  receive  any  addition  or  increase  in  its  value  or 
acceptation  from  the  merits  or  intercession  of  saints.  So  this, 
though  a  late  practice,  yet  does  fully  evince,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corporal  presence  was  not  yet  thought  on,  when 
it  was  first  brought  into  the  office. 

So  far  I  have  gone  upon  the  presmnptions  that  may  be 
offered  toprove  that  this  doctrine  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cientis.  They  are  not  only  iust  and  lawful  presumptions,  but 
they  are  so  strong  and  violent,  that  when  they  are  well 
considered,  they  force  an  assent  to  that  which  we  infer  from 
them.  I  go  next  to  the  more  plain  and  direct  proofs  that  we 
find  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  in  this  matter. 

They  call  the  elements  bread  and  wine  after  the  conse- 
cration.   Justin  Martyr  calls  them  bread  and  wine,  and  a  Apolog.  2 
nourisJiment  which  nourished:  he  indeed  says  it  is  not  common 
bread  and  unne ;  which  shews  that  he  thought  it  was  still  so 
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ART.  in  substance;  and  he  illuatrates  the  sanctificalion  of  the  ek»* 
^^^^^^'  ments  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  which  the  hmnan 
nature  did  not  lose  or  change  its  substance  by  its  union  with 
ihe  diyine :  so  the  bread  and  the  wine  do  not,  according  to 
that  explanation,  lose  their  proper  sub&ianee,  when  they 
become  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Chnst. 

Har^c  34      ^^^^^^^  <^<^  ^^  ^^^  bread  over  which  thtmks  are  ffiveu,  and 
'^'^'    '  says,  it  is  no  more  common  bread,  but  the  eucharist  comifiinff 
(if  two  thingSj  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly. 
TertuUian  arguing  against  the  Marcionxtes,  who  held  two 

Sds,  and  that  tne  Creator  of  this  eurtii  was  the  bad  god;  but 
at  Christ  was  contrary  to  him ;  urges  against  them  this. 
Lib.  tadv.  f^^  Christ  made  use  of  the  creatures :  and  says,  he  did  not 
tt^9^'  fXfVc/  bread  by  which  he  represents  his  own  body :  and  in  an- 
Lib.'ui.  otiier  place  he  says,  Christ  calls  bread  his  body,  that  from 
adv.  Mar-  thcnoe  you  may  understand  that  he  gave  the  figure  of  his  body 

12.       *  '^  ^^  oread* 

Lib.viii.        Origen  says.  We  eat  of  the  loaves  that  are  set  before  us; 

cootraCel-  which  by  prayer  are  become  a  certain  holy  body,  thai  san^^ies 

"^'         those  who  use  them  with  a  sound  purpose* 

fip.  69,  8U  Cyprian  says,  Christ  caUs  the  bread  that  was  compounded 
of  many  grains,  his  body;  and  the  wine  that  is  pressed  out  of 
many  grapes,  Ms  blood,  to  shew  the  union  of  his  people.    And 

Ep.  63.  in  another  place,  writing  against  those  who  used  only  water, 
but  no  wine,  in  the  eucharist,  he  says,  We  catmot  see  theblood 
by  which  we  are  redeemed,  when  wine  is  not  in  the  ehaUce;  by 
which  the  blood  qf  Christ  is  shewed. 

lo  Anchor     Epiphanius  being  to  prove  that  man  may  be  said  to  be 

'^-  made  after  the  image  of  Gfod>  though  he  is  not  Hke  him,  urges 
this.  That  the  brewl  is  not  Uke  Christ,  neither  in  his  imnsiile 
DeUy,  nor  in  his  incarnate  likeness,  fir  it  is  round  and  wUh^ 
out/eeUtiff  as  to  its  virtue. 

In  orat  de     Gregory  Nyssen  says.  The  bread  in  the  beginning  is  common; 

^^  but  qfter  the  mystery  has  consecrated  it,  it  is  said  to  be,  and  is, 
the  body  of  Christ :  to  this  he  compares  the  sanctification  of 
the  mystical  oil,  of  the  water  in  baptism,  and  the  stones  of  an 
altar,  or  church,  dedicated  to  God. 

De  Bene-       ^^  Ambrose  calls  it  still  bread;  and  says,  this  br^td  is  made 

p^arch.  the  fbod  of  the  saints. 

c.  9.  St.  Chrysostom  on  these  words,  the  bread  that  u)e  break, 

^T*  ^i'  ^l^y  ^^^^^  **  the  bread?  The  body  of  Christ :    What  are 

Con  they  made  to  be  who  take  it?  The  body  of  Christ.  Which 
shews  that  he  considered  the  bread  as  being  so  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  the  worthy  receivers  became  his  body;  which  is 
done,  not  by  a  change  of  substance,  but  by  a  sanctification  of 
their  natures. 

St  Jerome  says,  Christ  took  bread,  that  as  Melchisedee  had 

in  the  figure  offered  bread  and  wine,  he  might  also  represent  the 

truth  (that  is  in  opposition  to  the  figure)  of  his  body  and  blood, 

8U  Augustin  does  very  laigely  compare  the  sacraments 


Comm.  in 
Matte.  26. 
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being  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  with  those  other   art. 
places  in  which  the  church  is  called  his  body^  and  all  Chris-  ^^^^^^' 
tians  are  his  members :  which  shews  that  he  thought  the  one  cst.  apnd 
was  to  be  understood  mystically  as  well  as  the  other.  He  calls  Fulgent. 
the  eucbarist  frequently  our  daily  breads  and  the  sacrament  of  ^^^P" 
bread  and  wine.    All  these  call  the  eucbarist  br^ad  and  winie 
in  express  words :  but  when  they  call  it  Chris  fs  body  and 
blood ,  they  call  it  so  qfter  a  sort,  or  that  ii  ia  said  to  be, 
or  widi  some  other  mollifying  expression. 

St  Augustin  says  tUs  plainly^  j^er  some  sort  the  sacra-  Aug.  Ep. 
ment  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  Ms  body,  and  the  sacrament  0^23.  ad  Bo- 
his  blood  is  the  blood  of  Christ;  he  carried  himself  in  his  own  ^^-  ^ 
hands  in  some  sort,  when  he  said,  This  is  my  body*  m^ai.33. 

St.  Chrvsostom  says.  The  bread  is  thought  worthy  to  be  Chnrs.Ep. 
caUed  the  oody  qfour  Lord:  and  in  another  place,  reckoning  ^  Cesar. 
up  the  improper  senses  of  the  word  >fesA,  he  says,  the  scrip-  comm. 
tures  used  to  call  the  mysteries  (that  is,  the  sacrament)  by  the  in  £p.  ad 
name  (ff  flesh,  and  sometimes  the  whole  church  is  said  to  be ^^-  ^'^' 
the  body  of  Christ. 

So  Tertullian  says,  Christ  calls  the  bread  his  body,  om/TertuLlib. 
names  the  bread  by  his  body*  j^-  ^^* 

The  &thers  do  not  oiily  call  the  consecrated  elements  go!^' 
bread  and  wine ;  thev  do  also  affirm,  that  they  retain  their 
proper  nature  and  suostanoe,  and  are  the  same  thing  ,as  to 
their  nature  that  they  were  before.  And  the  occasion  upon 
which  the  passages,  that  I  go  next  to  mention,  are  used  by 
them,  does  prove  this  matter  beyond  contradiction, 

Apollinans  did  broach  that  heresy  which  was  afterwards 
put  m  full  form  by  Eutyches ;  and  tnat  had  so  great  a  party 
to  support  it,  that  as  they  had  one  general  council  (a  pre- 
tended one  at  least)  to  favour  them,  so  they  were  condemned 
by  another.  Their  error  was,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  divine,  if  not  while  he  was  here  on 
earth,  yet  at  least  after  his  ascension  to  heaven.  This  error 
was  confuted  by  several  writers  who  Uved  verv  wide  one  from 
another,  and  at  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred  years  one  from 
anoth^.  St.  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople,  Theodoret  in 
Asia,  Ephrem  patriarch  of  Antioch,  andGrelasius  bishop  of 
Rome.  All  those  write  to  prove  that  the  human  nature  did 
still  remain  in  Christ,  not  changed,  nor  swallowed  up,  .but 
only  sanctified  by  the  divine  nature  that  was  united  to  it. 
They  do  all  fall  into  one  argument,  which  very  probably  those 
who  came  after  St.  Chrysostom  took  from  him:  so  that 
though  both  Theodoret  and  Gdasius's  words  are  much  fuller,  Epist  ad 
yet  because  the  argument  is  the  same  with  that  which  St.  ^»^«">* 
Chrysostom  had  vofxA  against  Apollinaris,  I  shall  first  set 
down  his  words.  He  brings  an  illustration  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament,  to  shew  that  the  human  nature  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  its  union  with  the  divine ;  and  has  upon  that  these 
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ART.    words^  As  before  the  bread  is  sanctified,  we  call  it  bread;  but 

^^^^"'  when  the  divine  grace  has  sanct^d  it  by  the  meane  of  the 

priest,  it  is/reedjrom  the  name  of  bread,  and  is  thought  war- 

thy  of  the  name  of  the  LordPs  body,  though  the  nature  of  bread 

remain  in  it:  and  yet  it  is  not  said  there  are  two  bodies,  but 

one  body  of  the  Son:  so  the  divine  nature  being  joined  to  the 

body,  both  these  make  one  Son  and  one  Person^ 

III  Phot.        Ephrem  of  Antioch  says,  The  body  qf  Christ  received  by  the 

BibLCod.  faithfiil  does  not  depart  from  its  sensible  substance:  so  baptism, 

^^*         says  he,  does  not  lose  its  own  sensible  substance,  and  does  not 

lose  that  which  it  was  before. 
Dial.  1.         Theodoret  says,  Christ  does  honour  the  symbols  with  the 
^:i.Gont.  natne  of  his  body  and  blood;   not  changing  the  nature,  but 
^^^^  '     adding  grace  to  nature.    In  another  place  pursuing  the  same 
argument,  he  says.  The  mystical  symbols  after  the  sanctifiai^ 
tion  do  not  depart  fifom  their  own  nature :  for  they  continue  m 
their  former  substance,  figure,  and  form,  and  are  visible  and 
palpable  as  they  were  before;  but  they  are  understood  to  be 
that  which  they  are  made. 
Lib.  de         Pope  Gelasius  says.  The  sacraments  of  the  body  and  Hood 
na'^hriit  ^/ ^^^^  ^^  ^  divine  thing;  for  which  reason  we  become  by 
'  them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature :  and  yet  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  does  not  cease  to  exist :  and  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  celebrated  in  holy 
mysteries.    Upon  all  these  places  being  compared  with  the 
desi^  with  which  they  were  written,  which  was  to  prove  that 
Christ's  human  nature  did  still  subsist,  unchanged^  and  not 
swallowed  up  by  its  union  with  the  divinity,  some  reflections 
are  very  obvious :  first,  if  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  had  been  then  received  in  the  church,  the  na- 
tural and  unavoidable  argument  in  this  matter,  which  must 
put  an  end  to  it,  with  all  that  believed  such  corporal  presence, 
was  thb:  Christ  has  certainly  a  natural  body  still,  because 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  turned  to  it ;  and  they  cannot  be 
turned  to  that  which  is  not.     In  their  writings  they  argued 
against  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  change  of  a  human 
nature  into  the  divine ;  but  that  could  not  have  been  urged 
by  men  who  believed  a  substantial  mutation  to  be  made  in 
the  sacrament ;  for  then  the  Eutychians  might  have  retorted 
the  argument  with  great  advantage  upon  them. 

The  Eutvchians  did  make  use  of  some  expressions,  tiiat 
were  used  by  some  in  the  church,  which  seemed  to  import 
that  they  did  argue  from  the  sacrament,  as  Hieodoret  repre- 
sents their  objections.  But  to  that  he  answers  as  we  have 
seen,  denying  that  any  such  substantial  change  was  made. 
The  design  of  those  fathers  was  to  prove,  that  things  might 
be  united  together,  and  continue  so  united,  without  a  change 
of  their  substances,  and  that  this  was  true  in  the  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ:  and  to  make  this  more  sensible,  they 
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bring  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament^  as  a  thing  known  and  ART. 
confessed :  for  in  their  arguing  upon  it  they  do  suppose  it  as  ^^^^^^- 
a  thing  out  of  dispute. 

Now,  according  to  the  Roman  doctrine,  this  had  been  a 
very  odd  sort  of  an  argument,  to  prove  that  Christ's  human 
nature  was  not  swallowed  up  of  the  divine;  because  the 
mysteries  or  elements  in  the  sacrament  are  changed  into  the 
substance  of  Chris  fs  bodyy  only  they  retain  the  outward  ap^ 
pearances  of  bread  end  wine. 

To  this  an  Eutychian  might  readily  have  answered,  that 
then  the  human  nature  might  be  believed  to  be  destroyed: 
and  though  Christ  had  appeared  in  that  likeness,  he  retained 
only  the  accidents  of  human  nature;  but  that  the  human 
nature  itself  was  destroyed,  as  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
destroyed  in  the  eucharist. 

This  had  been  a  very  absurd  way  of  arguing  in  the  fieithers, 
and  had  indeed  delivered  up  the  cause  to  the  Eutychians: 
whereas  those  fathers  make  it  an  argument  against  them,  to 
prove,  that  notwithstanding  an  union  of  two  beings,  and  such 
an  union  as  did  communicate  a  sanctification  firom  the  one  to 
the  other,  yet  the  two  wUures  might  remain  stiU  distin- 
guished; and  that  it  was  so  in  the  eucharist;  therefore  it 
might  be  so  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This  seems  to  be  so 
evident  an  indication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  church  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  so  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  those  ages  do  urge  it  so  home  as  an  ari^ment 
in  so  great  a  point,  that  we  can  scarce  think  it  possible  for 
any  man  to  consider  it  folly  without  being  determined  by  it. 
And  so  far  we  have  considered  the  authorities  from  the 
fiUhers,  to  shew  that  they  believed  that  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  did  still  remain  in  the  sacrament. 

Another  head  of  proof  is,  that  they  affirm,  that  our  bodies 
are  nourished  by  the  sacrament;  wmch  shews  very  plainly, 
that  they  had  no  notion  of  a  change  of  substance  made  in  it. 

Justin  Martyr  calls  the  eucharist,  That  food  by  which  our  Apol.  l. 
fle^  and  bloody  through  its  transmutation  into  thm,  are  nou^ 
rished. 

Irenesus  makes  this  an  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies,  that  they  are  fed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ : 
When  the  cup  and  the  bread  receives  the  word  of  Ood,  it  be-  Lib.v.ad«. 
comes  the  eucharist  of  the  body  and  biood  of  Christ,  by  which  ^•'^* 
the  substance  of  our  flesh  is  increased  and  subsists :  and  he  ^'  ' 
adds,  that  the  flesh  is  nourished  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  is  made  his  member. 

Tertullian  says.  The  flesh  is  fed  with  the  body  and  blood  ofDe  Resur. 
Christ*  «ct'  Cam. 

Origen  explains  this  very  largely  on  those  words  of  Christ,  *^^'  ^' 
//  is  not  that  which  enters  withm  a  man,  that  defiles  the  man :  in  Mut  c. 
he  says,  if  every  thing  that  goes  into  the  belly  is  cast  into  the  in- 
draught, then  that  food  which  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God, 
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ART.   and  by  prayer,  goes  dbo  viUo  the  beUy,  a$  to  thai  wKck  is  ma- 
xxviii.  terial  in  it,  and  goes  Jrom  thence  into  the  draught.    And  a 
little  after  he  adds^  It  ia  not  the  matter  ^f  the  bread,  hut  the 
word  that  ia  pronounced  over  it,  which  profits  him  that  eats  it, 
in  such  a  way  as  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Lord, 
ToUu  "e      "^^  bishops  of  Spain,  in  a  council  that  sat  at  Toledo  in  the 
'  '  '  '  seventh  oentnry,  condemned  those  that  began  to  oonaeorate 
round  wafers,  and  did  not  o£fer  one  entire  loaf  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  appointed,  for  so  much  of  the  bread  as  remained 
after  the  communion,  that  either  it  should  be  put  in  some 
bag,  or  if  it  was  needful  to  eat  it  up,  that  it  might  not  oppress 
the  belly  of  him  that  took  it  with  an  overcharging  burden,  and 
that  it  might  not  go  into  the  digestion;  they  fancying  that  a 
lesser  quantity  made  no  digestion,  and  produced  no  ex- 
crement. 

In  the  ninth  century  both  Rabanus  Maurua  and  Heribald 

believed,  that  the  sacrament  was  so  digested,  that  aome  part 

of  it  turned  to  excrement,  which  was  also  held  by  divers 

writers  of  the  Greek  church,  whom  their  adveraariea  called, 

by  way  of  reproach,  stsrcoranists*     Others  indeed  of  the 

ancients  did  thmk  that  no  part  of  tlie  sacrament  became  ex* 

crement,  but  that  it  was  spread  through  the  whole  substance 

of  the  communicant,  for  the  good  of  body  and  sonL    Both 

Cyj^-Jp^-  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  John  Damaaeene, 

Tc^'^^  into  this  conceit;  but  still  they  thought  that  it  was 

Mt.  Senno  changed  into  the  substance  of  our  bodies,  mA  so  nonriahed 

de  PoBDi-  them  witiiout  any  excrement  coming  from  any  part  of  it* 

ch°i!^a'     "^^^  ftrfdiers  do  call  die  conaecrated  elements  the  fifptrm, 

mu.  iib.tv.  the  signsy  the  symboh,  the  types,  and  antitfffes,  the 

^^Ortho.  msratim,  the  reprssentaiion,  the  mysteries,  and  the 

'  c«  13.  ff^^g^  q{  ij^q  i^Q^j  ^^  blood ;  which  does  evidendy 

strate,  that  they  could  not  thiftk  that  they  were  die  vevyaab- 
UlMv.idr.  stance  of  his  body  and  blood*    TertuUian,  when  he  is  piovimr 
^^^[^'   that  Christ  had  a  true  body,  and  was  not  a  phantasni,  itfguea 
"^      '    thus.  He  made  bread  to  be  his  body,  saying.  This  is  miy  ba^ ; 
that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body :  from  whii^  he  awuaa,  ttiAt 
since  lus  body  had  that  for  its  figvare,  it  was  a  true  bod^;  far 
an  empty  thing,  such  as  a  phantasm  is,  cannot  have  &  f^giwre. 
It  is  m>m  hence  dear,  ^t  it  was  not  dien  believed  dmt 
Christ's  body  was  literally  in  the  sacrament;  far  etterwiae 
the  argument  would  have  been  much  doaiei  and  ahortar; 
Christ  has  a  true  body,  beeanse  we  beUeve  diat  the  aasMaaeiit 
is  truly  his  body ;  than  to  go  and  prove  it  so  far  about,  as  to 
say  a  phantasm  has  no  nguret   but  the  saerament  is  the 
figure  of  Christ's  body,  therefore  it  is  no  phantasm. 
fiBnarat        St.  Austin  savs.  He  commended  and  gave  to  his  disciples  the 
ID  Psai.  ">.^s^^  of  his  body  and  blood.    And  when  the  Manicheans  ob- 
jected to  him,  that  A/m«{  is' caUed  in  dte  OMTeatamentthe 
life  or  soul,  contrary  to  what  is  said  in  the  New ;  he  answers, 
that  blood  was  not  the  soul  or  U/e,  but  only  the  sign  of  it; 
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and  that  the  sign  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  that  of  which  it   ART 
is  the  sign :  so  says  he,  CkrUt  did  not  doubt  to  say^  TfA$  ismy  ^^^"^- 
bodjfy  when  he  was  giving  the  sign  of  his  body.    Now  that  had  lj^.  ponif 
been  a  very  bad  argument^  if  the  bread  was  tndy  the  body  of  Adimant.' 
Cluist;  it  had  proved  ditct  the  s^  must  be  one  with  the  ^* la- 
thing signified. 

The  whole  ancient  liturgies,  and  allllie  Greek  fathers,  do  so 
frequently  use  the  words  type^  antitype,  sign,  and  mystery ,  that 
this  is  not  so  much  as  denied;  it  is  their  constant  style.   Now 
it  is  a]yparent  that  a  tihing  cannot  be  the  type  and  symbol  of 
itself*    And  tbemgh  they  had  more  frequent  occasions  to 
speak  of  the  etichariM,  than  either  of  baptism  or  the  chrism ; 
yet  as  they  called  tlie  watef  and  the  oil,  types  and  mysteries, 
so  they  bestowed  the  same  descriptions  on  the  elements  in 
the  eucharist ;  and  as  they  have  many  strong  expressions  con- 
cerning the  va/0r  and  the  m/,  that  cannot  be  literwy  understood : 
so  upon  the  same  grounds  it  will  appear  reasonable,  to  give 
the  same  exposition  to  some  high  expressions  that  they  fell 
into  concemmg  this  sacrament.    Facmndus  has  some  very 
full  discwurses  to  tfaos  purpose :  he  is  proving  that  Christ  mav  Defen. 
be  caUed  the  adopted  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  he  is  truly  hts  Cone' 
Son;  and  that  because  he  was  baptised.     7%^  sacrament  of^^^^^^^ 
adoption,  that  is  baptism,  may  be  adkd  baptism;  as  the  saera^ 
meat  of  his  body  and  bhod,  which  is  in  the  consecrated 
bread  and  enp,  is  eaUed  his  body  and  bhod:  not  that  the 
bread  isprcperiy  his  body,  or  the  cnp  properly  his  bhod;  but 
because  they  eontainin  Uiem  the  mystery  of  his  body  andbhod. 
St.  Austin  saiys,  JTiat  sacraments  must  have  some  resemblance 
of  those  things  qfuMch  they  are  the  sacraments :  so  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ  is  ii^l^  some  manner  his  body ;  and 
the  sacrament  of  his  bhod  is  t^er  some  manner  his  blood.  And 
speakii^  of  the  eucharist  as  a  saerifice  of  praise,  he  says,  l%e  Ep.23.ad 
Jhsh  and  bhod  of  this  sacr^e  waspronUsid  before  the  coming  Bonifac. 
of  Christ,  by  the  saer^oss  that  were  the  types  of  it.    In  the 
passion  the  saerifice  was  truly  offered;  and  after  his  ascension 
it  is  celebrated  by  the  sacrament  of  the  remembrance  of  it. 
And  when  he  speiks  of  the  murmuring  of  the  Jews,  upon  our 
Saviour's  tpeatdng  of  giving  his  flesh  to  them,  to  eat  it;  he 
addsy  ney  fooUsUy  and  canutUy  thought,  that  he  was  to  cut  Lib.  ii. 
off  seme  poTceU  cfhis  body,  to  be  gioen  to  them :  but  he  shews  cod-  F^uit. 
that  there  was  a  sacrament  hid  there.  And  he  llius  paraphrases  ^^J^*^  .^ 
that  passage.    The  words  that  I  haoe  spoken  to  you,  they  are  PtaUicvUi. 
spirit  and  Ufe :  understand  s/nrituaUy  that  which  I  have  said ;  ^' 
for  it  is  not  this  body  which  you  see,  that  you  are  to  eat,  or  to 
drink  this  bhod  which  they  shall  shed,  who  crucyy  me.    But 
I  have  recommended  a  sacrament  to  you,  whieh  being  spiritually 
umierstood,  shall  quieken  you :  and  though  it  be  necessary  that 
it  be  cehbrated  visibly,  yet  it  must  be  understood  invisibly. 

Primaaios  compares  the  sacrament  to  a  pledge,  which  a  Comm.  io 
dying  man  leaves  to  any  one  whom  he  loved.     But  that  whieh  i  ^p-  ^ 
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A  Ri .    is  more  important  than  the  quotation  of  any  of  the  words  of 

^'^X!!!l  ^^^  fi^thers  is^  that  the  author  of  the  books  of  the  sacrament^ 

lIZ  iv.  de  ^hich  pass  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  thon^  it  is 

Sacrtm.    generally  agreed  that  those  books  were  writ  some  ages  after 

c*  6-         his  death,  gives  ns  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as  it  was  used 

in  his  time :  he  calls  it  the  heavenly  wonk^  and  sets  it  down. 

The' offices  of  the  church  are  a  clearer  evidence  of  the  doctrine 

of  that  church  than  all  the  discourses  that  can  be  made  by 

any  doctor  in  it ;  the  one  is  the  language  of  the  whole  body, 

whereas  the  other  are  only  the  private  reasonings  of  particular 

men :  and,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  office,  the  prayer  of'consecra- 

tion  is  that  which  does  most  certainly  set  out  to  us  the  sense 

of  that  church  that  used  it.    But  that  which  makes  this 

remark  the  more  important  is,  that  the  jprayer,  as  set  down 

by  this  pretended  St.  Ambrose,  is  very  near  the  same  with 

that  which  is  now  in  the  canon  of  die  nuua ;  only  there  is  one 

verv  important  variation,  which  will  best  qq>ear  by  setting 

both  down. 

i:t  flupra.       That  of  St.  Ambrose  is,  Foe  nobii  haiu:  obkUionem,  ascrip^ 

tarn,  ratianabilem,  eccepiabilem,  quod  at  figura  corporis  ei 

sanffuhm  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ckrisii,  qui  pndie  quam  patere* 

tur,  ifc.    That  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  is,  Quam  oUationem 

tu  Deus  in  omnibus  qum  sumus  benedictam,  ascriptamy  raietmy 

rationabilemy  acceptabilemque facer e  digneris:  ut  nobis  corpus  ei 

sanguis  fiat  dilecHssimi  FlUi  tui  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi. 

We  do  plainly  see  so  great  a  resemblance  of  the*  latter  to 
the  former  of  these  two  prayers,  that  we  may  well  conclude, 
that  the  one  was  begun  in  the  other ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  observe  an  essential  difference.  In  the  former  this  sacrifice 
is  called  the  figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Whereas 
in  the  latter  it  is  prayed,  that  it  may  become  to  us  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  As  long  as  the  former  was  the  prayer  of 
consecration,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  imagine,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  could  be  received ;  for  that 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
could  not  be  called,  especially  in  such  a  part  of  the  office^  the 
figure  of  his  body  and  blood;  and  therefore  the  change  that 
was  made  in  this  prayer  was  an  evident  proof  of  a  diange  in 
the  doctrine ;  and  if  we  could  teU  in  what  i^  that  was  done, 
we  might  then  upon  greater  certainty  fix  ti^e  time  in  whidh 
this  change  was  made,  or  at  least  in  which  the  inconsistency 
of  that  prayer  with  this  doctrine  was  observed. 

I  have  now  set  down  a  great  variety  of  proojfis  reduced 
under  different  heads;  firom  which  it  appears  evidently  that 
the  fieithers  did  not  believe  this  doctrine,  but  that  they  did 
affirm  the  contrary  very  expressly.  This  sacrament  continued 
to  be  so  long  considered  as  the  figure  or  image  of  Christ's 
body,  that  the  seventh  general  coimdl,  which  met  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  7^4,  and  consisted  of  above  three  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops,  when  it  condemned  the  worship  of  images. 
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affirmed  that  this  was  the  only  image  that  we  might  lawfully  A  RT. 
have  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  had  appointed  us  to  offer  this  XXVltr. 
image  of  his  body,  to  wit,  the  substance  of  the  bread.  That 
was  indeed  contntdicted  with  much  confidence  by  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  what  appears  to 
this  day  in  all  the  Greek  liturgies,  and  the  Greek  fathers,  they 
do  positively  deny  that  the  sacrament  was  ever  called  the 
image  of  Christ :  and  they  affirm  it  to  be  the  true  body  of 
Christ. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  next  shew  how  this  doctrine  crept 
into  the  church ;  for  this  seems  plausible,  that  a  doctrine  of 
this  nature  could  never  have  got  into  the  church  in  any  age, 
if  those  of  the  age  that  admitted  it  had  not  known  that  it  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  former  age,  and  so  upwards  to  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  very 
early  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireneeos  thought^  that  there  was 
such  a  sanctification  of  the  elements,  that  there  was  a  divine 
virtue  in  them :  and  in  those  very  passages  which  we  have 
urged  from  the  arguings  of  the  fathers  against  the  Eutychians, 
though  they  do  plainly  prove  that  they  believed  that  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  urine  did  still  remain;  yet  they  do  suppose 
an  union  of  the  elements  to  the  body  of  Christ,  like  that  of 
the  human  nature's  being  united  to  the  divine.  Here  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  all  the  superstructure  that  was  afterwards 
raised  upon  it.  For  though  the  liturgies  and  public  offices 
continued  long  in  the  first  simplicity,  yet  the  fathers,  who  did 
very  much  study  eloquence,  cluefly  the  Greek  fathers,  carried 
this  matter  very  far  in  their  sermons  and  homilies.  They  did 
only  apprehend  the  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  from  the 
unworthmess  of  those  who  came  to  it ;  and  being  much  set 
on  the  begetting  a  due  reverence  for  so  holy  an  action,  and  a 
seriousness  in  tihe  perfoimance  of  it,  they  urged  aU  the  topics 
that  sublime  figures  or  warm  expressions  could  help  them 
with:  and  with  tins  exalted  eloquence  of  theirs  we  must 
likewise  observe  the  state  that  the  world  fell  in  in  the  fifth 
century;  vast  f warms  out  of  the  north  overrun  the  Roman 
empire,  and  by  a  long  continued  succession  of  new  invaders 
all  was  sacked  and  ruined.  In  the  west,  the  Goths  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vandals,  the  Alans,  the  Gepides,  the  Franks, 
the  Sweves,  the  Huns,  and  the  Lombards,  some  of  these 
nations ;  and  in  the  conclusion  thelSaracens  and  Turks  in  the 
east  made  havoc  of  all  that  was  polite  or  learned ;  by  which 
we  lost  the  chief  writings  of  the  first  and  best  times ;  but  in- 
stead of  these,  many  spurious  ones  were  afterwards  produced, 
and  they  passed  easily  in  dark  and  ignorant  ages.  AU  fell 
under  much  oppression  and  misery,  and  Europe  was  so  over- 
run with  barbarity  and  ignorance,  that  it  cannot  be*  easily 
apprehended,  but  by  such  as  have  been  at  the  pains  to  go 
through  one  of  the  ungratefuUest  pieces  of  study  that  can  be 
well  imagined,  and  have  read  the  productions  of  those  ages. 
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A  R  T.  The  undentasding  the  soriptores^  or  laiigaages^  or  laatary, 
^^^^"'  was  not  80  much  as  thouf^t  on.  Some  affected  homilies  or 
descantincs  on  the  rituals  of  the  churdi,  fiill  of  many  Tory 
odd  speoiuations  about  them,  are  among  die  best  of  the  writ» 
ings  of  those  times.  They  were  easily  imposed  on  by  any 
new  forgery;  witness  the  reception  and  aumiority  that  was 
given  to  the  Decretal  Bpisdes  of  the  popes  of  Uie  first  three 
centuries ;  whieh  for  many  aces  maintainied  its  credit,  though 
it  was  plainly  a  forgery  of  the  eighth  century^  and  was  con- 
trived with  so  little  art,  that  there  is  not  in  them  colour 
enough  to  excuse  the  ignorance  of  those  that  were  deceived 
by  it.  As  it  is  an  easy  tiling  to  mislead  ignorant  multitudes^ 
so  there  is  somewhat  m  incredible  ojnnions  and  stories^  that 
is  suited  to  such  a  state  of  mankind:  and  as  men  are  «pt  to 
fancy  that  they  see  mrights,  especially  in  the  n^ht,  so  the 
mcMre  of  darkness  ana  uaconceivablMiess  that  there  is  in  an 
opinion^  it  is  the  more  properly  calculated  for  such  times, 
llie  ages  that  sueeeeded  were  not  only  times  of  ignorance,  but 
they  were  also  times  of  mudi  coiruptMm.  The  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  give  us  dismal  representations  of  the 
corruptions  of  their  times;  and  the  scandalous  uneonstaney 
of  the  councils  of  those  ages,  is  too  evident  a  proof  of  wh^ 
we  find  said  by  the  good  men  oi  those  days:  but  things 
fell  lower  and  lower  in  the  succeeding  ages.  It  is  an  amasing 
thing,  that  in  the  very  office  of  consecmting  bishops,  examina- 
tions are  ordered  concerning  those  crimes,  the  very  mention 
of  which  give  horror ;  De  CoUu  cua^  Moieulo  et  cum  QiNMim-* 
pedibus. 

The  popes  more  particularly  were  such  a  succession  of  men> 
that,  as  their  own  historians  have  described  them,  nothing  in 
any  history  can  be  produced  that  is  like  them.  Hie  characters 
they  give  them  are  so  monstrous,  that  nothing  under  the  Au- 
thority of  unquestioned  writers,  and  the  evidence  of  the  &eta 
themselves,  could  make  them  credible.* 

But  that  which  makes  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine 
appear  the  more  probable  is,  that  we  plainly  see  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  was  every  where  so  influenced  by  the 
management  of  the  popes,  that  they  generally  entered  into 
combinations  to  subject  the  temporalty  to  tiie  spiritualty: 
and  therefore  every  opinion  that  tended  to  render  the  persons 
of  the  clergy  sacred,  and  to  raise  their  character  high,  was 
sure  to  receive  the  beat  entertauiment,  and  the  greatest 
encounngement  possible.  Nothing  ocmld  carry  this  so  &r  as 
an  opinion  that  represented  the  priest  as  having  a  character 
by  which,  with  a  few  words,  he  could  make  a  god.  The 
opinion  of  iratuubstantiaiion  was  such  an  engine,  that  it  being 
once  set  on  foot,  could  not  but  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  those  who  were  then  seeking  all  possible 

*  Sec  note,  page  253. 
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colours  to  give  credit  to  their  authority,  and  to  advance  it.  art. 
The  numbcans  of  the  der^  were  then  so  great,  and  their  con-  ^^^'''^- 
trivanoes  were  so  well  suited  to  the  credulity  and  superstition 
of  those  times,  that,  by  visions  and  wonderful  stories  con- 
fidently vouched,  they  could  easily  infuse  any  thing  into  weak 
and  giddy  multitudes.  Besides,  that  the  genius  of  those 
times  led  them  much  to  the  love  of  pomp  and  show  $  they  had 
lost  the  true  power  and  beauty  of  religion,  and  were  willing 
by  outward  appearances^  to  balance  and  com})ensate  for  their 
great  defects. 

But  besides  all  those  general  considerations,  which  such  as 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  ages  know  do  belong 
to  diem  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is  here  set  forth ;  there 
are  some  specialties  that  relate  to  tlus  doctrine  in  particular^ 
which  will  make  the  introduction  of  it  appear  the  more  prae** 
licable*  This  had  never  been  condemned  in  any  former  age : 
for  as  none  condemn  errors  by  anticipation  or  prophecy ;  so 
the  promoters  of  it  had  this  advantage,  that  no  formal  decision 
had  been  made  against  them.  It  did  also  in  the  outward 
sound  agree  with  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  the  jdirases 
generally  used,  of  the  elements  being  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ*:  outward  sound  and  appearance  was 
enough  in  ignorant  ages  to  hide  the  change  that  was  made. 
The  step  that  is  made  from  believing  any  thing  in  general, 
with  an  indistinct  and  confused  apprehension,  to  a  determined 
way  of  explaining  it,  is  not  hard  to  be  brought  about. 

The  people  in  general  believed  that  Christ  was  in  the  sacra* 
ment,  and  that  the  elements  were  his  body  and  blood,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  examine  in  what  manner  all  this  was 
done :  so  it  was  no  great  step  in  a  dark  age  to  put  a  particular 
explanation  of  this  upon  them :  and  this  change  being  brought 
in  without  any  visible  alterations  made  in  the  worship,  it  must 
needs  have  passed  with  die  world  the  more  easily :  for  in  all 
times  visible  rites  are  more  minded  by  the  people  than  specu- 
lative points,  which  they  consider  very  little.  No  alterations 
were  at  first  made  in  the  worship ;  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
and  the  processions  invented  to  honour  it,  came  afterwards. 

Honorius  the  Hid,  who  first  appointed  the  adoration^  does 
not  pretend  to  found  it  on  ancient  practice:  only  he  com- 
mands the  priests  to  tell  the  people  to  do  it :  and  he  at  first 
enjoined  oiuy  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  sacrament. 
But  his  successor,  Gr^ory  the  IXth,  did  more  resolutely  Greg.  De 
command  it,  and  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  at  the  consecration  ^[^41  ^'3"' 
and  elevation,  to  give  notice  of  it,  that  so  all  those  who  10.   '^'^* 
heard  it  might  kneel  and  join  their  hands,  and  so  worship 
the  host. 

The  first  controversy  about  the  manner  of  the  presence 
arose  incidentally  upon  the  controversy  of  images :  the  council 
at  Constantinople  decreed,  that  the  sacrament  was  the  imaffe 
of  Christ,  in  which  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained. 
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A  RT.  Those  of  Nice,  how  furiously  soever  they  fell  upon  them  for 
XXVIU.  ealling  the  sacrament  the  image  of  Chruty  yet  do  no  where 
blame  them  for  saying  that  the  subftance  qf  bread  and  wine 
remained  in  it :  for  indeed  the  opinion  of  Damascene,  and  of 
most  of  the  Greek  church,  was,  that  there  woe  an  oMeumptian 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  an  nmon  with  the  bodff  qf  Christ . 
The  council  of  Constantinople  brought  in  their  dedsion 
occasionally,  that  being  considered  as  the  settled  doctrine  of 
the  church ;  whereas  those  of  Nice  did  visibly  innovate  and 
fieilsify  the  tradition :  for  they  affirm^  as  Damascene  had  done 
before  them,  that  the  elements  were  called  antitypes  of 
Christie  body,  only  before  they  were  consecrated,  but  not  after 
it:  whidi  they  say  none  of  the  &thers  had  done.  This  is  so 
notoriously  false,  that  no  man  can  pretend  now  to  justify 
them  in  it,  since  there  are  above  twenty  of  the  fathers  that 
were  before  them,  who  in  plain  words  call  the  elements  after 
consecration,  ihefigwre  and  antitype  of  Chriefs  boffy:  here  then 
was  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the  church  falsined,  which  is 
no  small  prejudice  against  those  that  support  the  doctrine,  as 
well  as  against  the  credit  of  that  counciL 

About  thirty  years  after  that  council,  Paschase  Radbert. 
abbot  of  Ck)rby  in  France,  did  very  plainly  assert  the  corporal 

Eresenoe  in  the  euoharist:  he  is  acknowledged  both  by  Bd- 
trmine  and  Sirmondus  to  be  the  first  writer  that  aid  on 
purpose  advance  and  explain  that  doctrine :  he  himself  values 
his  pains  in  that  matter ;  and  as  he  laments  the  slowness  of 
some  in  believing  it,  so  he  pretends  Aat  he  had  moved  many 
to  assent  to  it.  But  he  confesses,  that  some  blamed  him  for 
ascribing  a  sense  to  the  words  of  Christ  that  was  not  con- 
sonant to  truth.  There  was  but  one  book  writ  in  that  a^  to 
second  him ;  the  name  of  the  author  was  lost,  till  Mabillon 
discovered  that  it  was  writ  by  one  Herigerus,  abbot  of  Cob. 
But  all  the  eminent  men  and  the  great  writers  of  that  time 
wrote  plainly  against  this  doctrine,  and  affirmed,  that  the 
bread  and  wme  remained  in  the  sacrament,  and  did  nourbh 
our  bodies  as  other  meats  do.  Those  were  Rabanus  Maurus, 
archbishop  of  Ments ;  Amalarius,  archbishop  of  Triers ; 
Heribald,  bishop  of  Auxerre ;  Bertmm,  or  Ratramne ;  -John 
Scot  Erigena;  Walafridus  Strabus;  Floras,  and  Christian 
Druthmar.  Three  of  these  set  themselves  on  purpose  to 
refute  Paschase. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  in  an  epistle  to  abbot  Egilon,  wrote 
against  Paschase  for  sa3ring,  that  it  was  that  hwj  that  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin,  that  was  crucified  and  raised  up  again, 
which  was  daily  offered  up.  And  though  that  book  is  lost, 
yet  as  he  himself  refers  his  reader  to  it  in  his  Penitential,  so 
we  have  an  account  given  of  it  by  the  anonymous  defender  of 
Piaschase. 

Ratramne  was  commanded  by  Charles  the  Bald,  then  em- 
peror, to  write  upon  that  subject ;  which  he  in  the  beginning 
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of  his  book  promises  to  do,  not  trusting  to  his  own  sense,  A  K  T. 
but  following  the  steps  of  the  holy  fathers.  He  tells  us,  that  ^x^"'- 
there  were  different  opinions  about  it:  some  believing  that 
the  body  of  Christ  was  there  without  a  figure :  others  saying 
that  it  was  there  in  a  figure,  or  mystery :  upon  which  he  ap- 
prehended that  a  great  schism  must  follow.  His  book  is 
very  short,  and  very  plain !  he  asserts  our  doctrine  as  ex* 
pressly  as  we  ourselves  can  do :  he  delivers  it  in  the  same 
words,  and  proves  it  by  many  of  the  same  arguments  and  au- 
thorities, thatt  we  bring. 

Raban  and  Ratramne  were,  without  dispute,  reckoned 
among  the  first  men  of  that  age. 

John  Scot  was  also  commanded  by  the  same  emperor  to 
write  on  the  same  subject :  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  age ;  and  was  in  great 
esteem  both  with  the  emperor,  and  with  our  king  Alfred. 
He  was  reckoned  both  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  He  did  formerly 
refute  Piaschase's  doctrine,  and  assert  ours.  His  book  is  in- 
deed lost;  but  a  full  account  of  it  is  given  us  by  other  writers 
of  that  time.  And  it  is  a  great  evidence,  that  his  opinion  in 
this  matter  was  not  then  thought  to  be  contrary  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  church  in  that  age :  for  he  having  writ  against 
St.  Austin's  doctrine  concerning  predestination,  there  was  a 
very  severe  censure  of  him  and  of  his  writings  published 
under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Lyons :  in  which  they  do 
not  once  reflect  on  him  for  his  opinions  touching  the  eu- 
charist.  It  appears  from  this,  that  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  sacrament  was  then  generally  received;  since  both  Ra- 
tramne and  he,  though  they  differed  extremely  in  the  point  of 
predestination,  vet  both  agreed  in  this.  It  is  probaole  that 
the  Saxon  homily,^  that  was  read  in  England  on  E2aster-day, 
was  taken  from  Scot's  book;  which  does  fully  reject  the 
corporal  presence.  This  is  enough  to  shew  that  Paschase's 
opinion  was  an  innovation  broached  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  opposed  by  all  the  great  men  of  that  age. 

The  tenth  century  was  the  blackest  and  most  ignorant  of 
all  the  ages  of  the  church :  there  is  not  one  writer  in  that  age 
that  gives  us  any  clear  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church : 
such  remote  hints  as  occur  do  still  savour  of  Ratramne's  doc- 

*  *  Tlmnighoat  the  whole  of  this  Homil  v,  the  bread  and  wine  are  stated  to  be 
mdentood^ibaftiy  and  jptnlna/ty,  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Qaoting 
1  Cor.  z.  They  ate  the  tame  tpiriiual  meat,  and  drank  the  same  tpiritual  drink,  it  is 
said,  **  Neither  was  that  stone  then  from  which  the  water  ran  hodely  Christ,  but  it 
signiied  Chritt,  becaose  that  heavenly  meat  that  fed  them  forty  years,  and  that 
water  which  from  the  stone  did  flow,  had  sioviricAnoM  of  Christet  bodye  and  hii 
blonde,  that  now  be  offered  daylye  in  Godes  church  :  it  was  the  same  which  we 
now  oflTer  not  bodily  but  gkostlt.  Moyses  and  Aaron  saw  that  the  heavenly 
meat  was  visible  and  corruptible;  and  they  underttced  it  sTi%rwAhvrand  rec«t«ad  U 
srurroAiXT.  The  Savioor  saith.  He  that  eoieth  my  flahe  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  everlaeting  lyfe :  and  He  bade  them  eat,  not  that  body  which  he  was  going 
about  with,  nor  that  blood  to  drink  which  he  shed  for  us ;  huJt  he  uiakt  6y  that 
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A  RT.  trine.  All  men  were  th^i  asleep^  and  so  it  uras  a  fit  time  for 
^^^^^^-  the  tares  that  PkKshase  had  sown  to  grow  up  in  it.  The 
popes  of  that  age  were  such  a  succession  of  monsters^  that 
&aroaius  cannot  forbear  to  make  the  saddest  exclamations 
possible  against  their  debaucheries,  their  cruelties^  and  their 
other  vices.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  after 
this  dispute  had  slept  almost  two  hundred  years,  it  was 
again  revived* 

Bruno  bishop  of  Angiess,  and  Bereiu^us  his  archdeacon, 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Ratramne.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  t^e  bishop ;  but  the  archdeacon  is  spdcen  of  as  a  man  of 
great  piety ;  so  that  he  passed  for  a  saint,  and  was  a  man  of 
such  leaxning,  that  when  he  was  brought  before  pope  Nicolans, 
no  man  couU  resist  him.  He  writ  against  Pssdutse^  and  had 
many  followers:  the  historians  of  that  age  tell  us  that  his 
doctrine  had  overspread  all  France.  The  books  writ  against 
him  by  Lanfranc  and  others  are  filled  with  an  impudent  cor* 
rupting  of  all  antiquity.  Many  councils  were  held  iipon  thia 
matter;  and  these,  together  with  the  terrors  of  buming, 
which  was  then  b^inning  to  be  the  common  punishment  of 
h^esy,  made  him  renounce  his  opinion :  but  he  returned  to 
it  again ;  vet  he  afterwards  renounced  it :  though  Lanfianc 
reproached  him,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  the 
fear  of  death,  ttmt  brought  him  to  it.  And  his  final  retract- 
ing of  that  renouncing  of  his  opinion  is  lately  found  in 
France,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed.  Thus  uus  opinion, 
that  in  the  ninth  century  was  generally  received,  and  was 
condemned  by  ndth^  pope  nor  council,  was  become  so 
odious  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  none  durst  own  it :  and 
he  who  had  the  courage  to  own  it,  yet  was  not  resolute 
enough  to  stand  to  it:  for  about  tlus  time  the  doctrine  of 
extirpating  heretics,  and  of  deposing  such  princes  as  were  de- 
fective in  that  matter,  was  universaUy  put  in  practice :  great 
bodies  of  men  began  to  sroarate  firom  the  Roman  communion 
in  the  southern  parts  of  France ;  and  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  their  doctrine  was  their  believing  that  Christ  was  not  cor- 
pcMrally  present  in  the  eucharist;  imd  that  he  was  there  only 
m  a  figure  or  mystery.    But  now  that  the  contrary  doctrine 

ward  ike  kolif  EuehariUf  uhiA  sfuiituaixt  »  Hit  body  end  Hit  blood.    • 

In  the  old  law  faithful  men  ottered  God  divers  sacrifioei 

that  had  for  rigi^cation  of  Christes  body ;  certainly  this  Encharitt,  whkb  we  do 
now  hallow  at  dod^s  altar  U  a  aixxicBaAifcs  of  dmim^  ftndy ,  wUeh  he  effsred 
for  OS:  am/  of  Hit  bbod  which  He  tktdjvr  us.*** 

For  these  extracts  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Adam  Qaike^  who,  in  his  '  Dis- 
course on  the  nature  and  desi^  of  the  Eucharist/  quotes  tbent  from  a  ray  im 
work,  intituled  '  A  Te^moine  of  Antiquitie,  shewing  the  auneieBt  fiiyCh  in  tlM 
Church  of  Eitfland,  touchinf  the  Sacranagit  of  the  Body  tod  Blovde  oC  tint 
Lorde  here  publikely  preached,  and  also  receaved  in  die  Saxons*  trme,  thore  608 
years  ago.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  D&^/  18mo.  without  oate,  b«C  knowa 
to  have  been  prmtcd  in  1567.  At  the  eonchttion  is  an  atSestafton  signed'  hv  Mat- 
thew Parker,  arcfalnsht^  of  Canterboiy,  Hiomas  archbishop  of  Yoik,  and  fmrtceii 
other  bishops.^ — [Ed.] 
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was  established,  and  that  those  who  denied  it  were  adjudged    ART. 
to  be  burnt,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  quickly  gained  grouncl,  when  ^^^^^^' 
on  the  one  hand  the  prieets  saw  their  interest  in  promoting 
it,  and  aU  people  felt  the  danger  of  denying  it.    The  anath^ 
mas  of  the  churdh^  and  the  terrors  of  burning,  were  infiaUiUe 
things  to  silence  oontradiction  at  least,  if  not  to  sain  assent. 

Soon  after  this  doetrine  was  reoeiTed,  the  sehoounen  began 
to  refine  upon  it,  as  they  did  upon  ev&j  thing  else.  The  ^^'  *^* 
master  of  the  sentences  would  not  det^mmie  hiyw  Christ  was  ^' 
present;  whether  formally  or  substantially,^  or  some  other 
way.  Some  schoolmen  thought  that  the  matter  of  bread  was 
destroyed ;  but  that  the  farm  remained,  to  be  the  form  of 
Chrkrs  body,  that  was  the  matter  of  it.  Others  thought 
that  the  matter  of  the  elements  remained,  and  that  Htxeform 
only  was  destroyed  i  but  that  to  which  many  incdined,  was 
the  assmnption  of  the  elements  into  an  union  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  or  a  hypostatical  imion  of  the  Eternal  Word  to 
them,  by  which  they  became  as  truly  a  body  to  Christ,  as 
that  which  he  has  in  heavens  yet  it  was  not  the  same,  but  a 
different  body. 

Stephen  bishop  of  Autun  was  the  first  that  fell  on  the  pe  Sa. 
word  trofuuietantiation.  Amalric,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cram,  au 
thirteendi  century,  denied  in  express  words  the  corporal  pre-  <>"^*<^-  ^^• 
sence:  he  was  condemned  in  the  fourtil[i  council  of  theLateran 
as  an  heretic,  and  his  body  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up  and 
burnt:  and  in  opposition  to  him  transubstantiation  was  de- 
creed. Yet  the  schoolmen  continued  to  ofiisr  different  expla* 
nations  of  this  for  a  great  while  after  that :  but  in  conclvsion 
aU  agreed  to  explain  it  as  was  formerly  set  forth.  It  appears^ 
by  the  crude  way  in  which  it  was  at  first  explained,  that  it 
was  a  novelty ;  and  that  men  did  not  know  how  to  mould  and 
frame  it:  but  at  last  it  was  licked  into  shape;  the  whole  phi* 
loBophy  being  cast  into  such  a  mould  as  agreed  with  it.  And 
therefore,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  that  philosophy  has 
lost  its  credit,  p^  pains  are  taken  to  suppress  the  new  and 
freer  way  of  jmiloso^y,  as  that  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
subdued  to  support  this  doctrine,  as  the  old  one  was.  And 
the  arts,  that  those  who  go  into  the  new  jdiilosophy  take  to 
reconcile  their  scheme  to  this  doctrine,  shew  that  there  is 
nothing  that  subtile  and  imsincere  men  will  not  venture  on : 
for,  since  they  make  exlenrion  to  be  of  the  essence  of  matter, 
and  think  that  accidents  are  only  the  modes  of  mattery  whidi 
have  no  proper  being  of  themselves,  it  is  eviden^  that  a  body 
cannot  oe  without  itA  ewtensum,  and  that  accidents  cannot 
subsist  without  their  subject;  so  that  this  can  be  in  no  sort 
reconciled  to  transubstantiation:  and  therefore  they  would 
willingly  avoid  this  special  manner  of  the  presence,  and  only 
in  general  assert  that  Christ  is  corporally  present  But  the 
demes  of  the  Lateran  and  Trent  counols  make  it  evident, 
that  transttbstantiatum  is  now  a  doctrine  that  is  bound  upon 
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ART  them  by  the  authority  of  tb»  diiiuroh  and  of  traditkm ;  and 
XXVIII.  thilt  they  are  as  much  boaud  to  believe  it^  as  to  believe  the 
oorpocal  presence  itself*  Thus  the  going  off  £eom  the  sim- 
plicity in  which  Christ  did  dehver  the  sacrament^  and  in 
which  the  church  at  first  received  it^  into  some  sublime  ex- 
pressions about  it^  led  men  once  out  of  the  way,  and  they  still 
went  farther  and  further  from  it.  Pious  and  rhetorical  figures, 
pursued  far  by  men  of  heated  imaginations  and  of  inflamed 
affections,  were  followed  with  explanations  invented  by  colder 
and  more  designing  men  afterwards,  and  so  it  increased  till  it 
grew  by  degrees  to  that  to  which  at  last  it  settled  on. 

But  after  all,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presMice  had 
rested  only  in  a  speculation,  though  we  should  have  judged 
those  who  hdd  it  to  be  very  bad  philosophers,  and  no  good 
critics ;  yet  we  could  have  endured  it,  if  it  had  rested  there, 
and  had  not  gone  on  to  be  a  matter  of  practice,  by  the  adora- 
tion and  processions,  with  evory  thing  else  of  that  kind,  which 
followed  upon  it ;  for  this  corrupted  the  worship. 

The  Lutherans  believe  a  consubstantiatifm,  and  that  both 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  the  substance  of  the  elements, 
are  together  in  the  sacrament:  that  some  explain  by  an 
ubiquity,  which  they  think  is  communicated  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  by  which  his  body  is  every  where  as  well  as 
in  the  sacrament :  whereas  others  of  them  think,  that  since 
the  words  of  Christ  must  needs  be  true  in  a  literal  sense,  his 
body  and  blood  ia  therefore  in  the  sacrament,  but  in,  with, 
and  under  the  bread  and  wine.  All  this  we  think  is  ill  ground- 
ed, and  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  institution, 
nor  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  great  deal  of  that  which  was 
formerly  set  forth  in  defence  of  our  doctrine  falls  likewise 
upon  this.  The  ubiquity  commimicated  to  the  human  nature, 
as  it  seems  a  thing  in  itself  impossible,  so  it  gives  no  more  to 
the  sacrament  than  to  every  thing  dse.  Christ's  body  may 
be  said  to  be  in  every  thing,  or  rather  every  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  his  body  and  bloody  as  well  as  the  elements  in 
the  sacrament.  The  impossibility  of  a  body^s  being  without 
extension,  or  in  more  places  at  once,  lies  against  this,  as  well 
as  against  trangubatantiatian.    But  yet,  after  all,  this  is  only 

Xint  of  speculation,  nothing  follows  upon  it  in  practice,  no 
ation  is  offered  to  the  elements ;  and  therefore  we  judge 
that  speculative  opinions  may  be  borne  with,  when  they 
neither  fall  upon  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  to  give  us 
false  ideas  of  the  essential  parts  of  our  religion,  nor  amct  our 
pnustice;  aiid  chiefly  when  the  worship  of  God  is  maintained 
m  its  purity,  for  which  we  see  God  has  expressed  so  particu- 
lar a  concern,  giving  it  the  word  which  of  all  others  raises  in 
us  the  most  sensible  and  the  strongest  ideas,  calling  it 
jealousy ;  that  we  reckon  we  ou^ht  to  watch  over  this  with 
much  caution.  We  can  very  well  bear  with  some  opinions, 
that  we  think  ill  grounded,  as  long  as  they  are  only  matters 
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of  opinion^  and  have  no  influence  neither  on  men's  morals  J^y^. 

nor  their  worship.    We  still  hold  communion  with  bodies 

of  men^  that,  as  we  judge^  think  wroiig,  but  ^et  do  both  live 
well,  and  matntain  the  parity  of  the  worship  of  God.  We 
know  the*  great  design  of  religion  is  to  govern  men's  lives, 
and  to  give  them  right  ideas  of  6od>  and  of  the  ways  of  wor- 
shipping him.  All  opinions  that  do  not  break  in  upon  these, 
are  things  in  which  great  forbearance  is  to  be  used;  large 
aUowanoes  are  to  be  made  for  men's  notions  in  all  other 
things;  and  therefore  we  think  that  n&ther  consubstaniioHon 
nor  tremstibsiimtiationf  how  ill  grounded  soever  we  take 
both  to  be,  ought  to  dissolve  the  union  and  communion  of 
churches:  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  if  imder  either  of 
these  opinions  an  adoration  of  the  elements  is  taught  and 
practised.*!^ 

This  we  believe  is  plain  idolatry,  when  an  insensible  piece 
of  matter,  such  as  bread  and  wine,  has  divine  honours  paid  it: 
when  it  is  believed  to  be  God,  when  it  is  called  God,  and  is 
in  all  respects  worshiped  with  the  same  adoration  that  is 
offered  up  to  Almighty  God.  l%is  we  think  is  gross  idolatry. 
Many  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  acknowledged,  that 
if  tranauMantiaiion  is  not  true,  their  worship  is  a  strain  of 
idolatry  beyond  any  that  is  practised  among  the  most  depraved 
of  all  me  heathens. 

The  only  excuse  that  is  offered  in  this  matter  is,  that  since 
the  declared  object  of  worship  is  Jesus  Christ,  believed  to  be 
there  preseni^  then,  whether  he  is  present  or  not,  the  worship 
terminates  in  him ;  both  the  secret  acts  of  the  worshippers^ 
and  the  professed  doctrine  of  the  church,  do  lodge  it  there. 
And  therefore  it  may  be  said,  that  though  he  should  not  be 
actually  present,  yet  the  act  of  adoration  being  directed  to 
him  must  be  accepted  of  God,  as  right  meant,  and  duly 
directed,  even  though  there  shoidd  happen  to  be  a  mistake  in 
the  outward  application  of  it.t 

•  See  note,  pp.  417, 418. 

t  This  Tain  pretence  of  worshipping  on  condition  that  the  consecrated  bread  is 
Corist,  is  thus  met  and  ably  refutea  bj  Bishop  Taylor : — 

'  I  will  not  censnre  the  men  that  do  it,  or  consider  concerning  the  action  whether 
it  be  fprmal  idolatiy  or  no.  God  is  their  judge  and  mine,  and  I  beg  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  mercj  upon  us  all ;  but  yet  they  that  are  interested,  for  their  own 
particulars,  ought  to  rear  and  consider  these  things.  1 .  Tliat  no  man,  without  his  own 
fault,  can  misSike  a  creature  so  fiv,  as  to  suppose  him  to  be  a  God.  •  2.  That 
when  the  heathens  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  they  did  it  upon  their  oonfldraoe 
that  they  were  ^ods,  and  would  not  have  given  to  them  divine  honours,  if  they  bad 
thought  otherwise.  3.  That  the  dbtinction  of  material  and  formal  idolatry,  though 
It  have  a  place  in  philosophy,  became  the  imderstandin^  can  consider  an  act  with 
Ua  error,  and  yet  senarate  the  parts  of  the  consideration ;  yet  hath  no  place  in 
divinity,  because  in  things  of  so  great  concernment  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  highly 
agreeable  to  the  goo&ess  and  justice  of  Gdd,  that  every  man  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  his  duty  and  oomrmimt  notices.  4.  That  no  man  in  the  world  upon 
these  grounds,  except  he  that  is  milidops  aiid  ^teiul,  can  be  an  idolater :  for  if 
he  have  an  ig^norance  great  enough  to  excuse  him,  he  can  be  no  idolater ;  if  he 
have  not,  he  is  spiteful  and  maBcions;  and  then  all  the 'heathen  are  also  excused 
as  well  as  they.    6.  That  if  good  intent  and  ignorance  in  such  cases  can  take  off 
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ART.  In  answer  to  thii^  ire  do  not  pretend  to  deteraiineliow  hv 
XXVllL  ^g  Qii^y  ]jQ  pardoiMsd  by  Qod ;  whosd  merdes  are  infinite, 
and  who  does  oertainlT  consider  chiefly  ^e  hearts  of  his  crea* 
tuies,  and  is  merciliu  to  their  infinnilaes^  and  to  sadi  errors 
as  arise  out  of  thdar  weakness^  their  hearts  bein^  sincere  before 
him*  We  ought  to  consider  tiiis  action  as  it  v  in  itsd^  and 
not  according  to  men's  apprdiensions  and  opinions  abont  it. 
If  the  conceits  that  the  ancient  idoktars  had  both  ocmceming 
*  their  gods^  and  the  idok  that  tliey  wenhoiiped^  wtt  escose 
from  idolatry^  it  will  be  very  )i«d  to  say  that  there  were  efef 
any  idolaters  in  the  world.  Those  who  wotahipped  the  mm, 
thou^t  that  the  great  divinity  was  lodged  tiiere,  as  in  a 
vehide  or  temfde;  but  yet  they  were  not  by  vesson  of  that 
misconeeption  ezi^ised  from  being  idolatsra* 

If  a  fslse  opinion  upon  which  a  practice  is  fbniided^  taken 
up  without  any  good  authority^  will  escose  men's  sinsy  it  will 
be  easj  for  them  to  find  apologies  for  etreiy  thing.  If  the 
w(Hship  of  iike  elements  had  been  comfmsnded  by  Ood^  then 
an  opinion  concerning  it  might  exeosethe  cwryuig  of  that  too 
fur ;  out,  there  being  no  cooonand  for  it»  no  hint  given  about 
it,  nor  any  insinuation  gsren  of  any  sudi  praetiee  in  tie 
begjnnjpgs  of  Cknstianity,  an  opinion  that  men  have  tnlken 
up  cannot  justify  a  new  praetie^  of  whidi  ntidMr  the  first, 
nor  a  great  many  of  the  following  ages  knew  any  thing.  An 
opinion  cannot  justify  m^s  practice  foimded  upon  it,  if  that 
proves  to  be  fake*  All  the  softening  that  can  be  given  it  is, 
that  it  is  a  sin  of  ignorance ;  but  that  does  not  (Aanse  the 
nature  of  the  action,  how  iar  soever  it  may  go  with  raslien 
to  the  judgments  of  Gk>d :  if  the  opinioit  is  rashly  taiken  Hp 

te  crimerthMi  Ae  perwontore  that  killed  Ae  apostles,  thinking  they  did  God 
geoAsenriee,  aad  Sam  in  blasphening  the  retigion  asd  Mnecatmg  tse  fervaats 
oC  JesHSy  and  the  Jews  thenuelTes  in  cmd^briaa  th«  Lm  of  life*  wh0  MU  igm^ 
nmtiy  oi  did  alto  their  nUer$,  have  met  witti  the  excuse  upon  the  tame  account* 
Afd  therefore  it  is  not  safe  for  the  men  of  the  Iftoman  communioir  to^  take 
anodyne  medidnes  aad  narootios  to  make  them  insensible  of  the  pain ;  for  it  will 
not  cure  their  disease.  Their  doing  it  upon  the  doak  of  enror  and  ignoranea,  I 
hofe  will  dispose  them  to  rsoeive  a  jMrdon ;  buff  yet  also  that  soppoaes  them 
cnminal ;  and  although  I  would  not  fbr  all  the  world  be  their  accuser,  or  the 
wgiimtor  of  te  crime ;  fet  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be  t&e  remeitabrancer,  that 
uMMselveamay aToid  the  danger.  For thoogb  Jaeob was imraoent in  lying  widi 
Leah-  instead  of  Rachel,  because  he  had  no  cause  to  suspect  the  deception,  yet  if 
Penelope,  who  had  not  seen  Ulysses  in  twenty  years,  should  see  one  come  to  Ber 
aotbing  like  Ulyssea^  bst  9Kfiag  he  were  her  husband,  she  should  ffffe  but  a  poor 
aeeoont  of  her  diastity  if  sho  AoaM  aetaslly  admit  him  to  her  bed,  only  saying,  if 
you  be  Ulysses,  or  on  supposition  that  you  are  Ulysses,  I  admit  you.  For  if  she 
eertainly  admits  him,  of  whom  she  is  uncertain,  she  certainlv  is  an  adultress; 
because  she  having  reason  to  donbt,  ought  tot  to  be  satisfied  of  her  ouestion. 
Sinee  therefore  besides  die  insupetable  doobCs  of  the  main  article  itael^  in  the 
practice  and  particulars  there  are  acknowledged  so  many  ways  of  deception,  and 
eonfessed  that  the  actual  fhilings  are  frequent,  it  wUr  be  but  a  weak  excuse  to  say, 
I  worship  then  if  thoa  bfe  tin  Son  of  Ood;  and  I  do  net  worship  thee  if  thoa 
beest  not  ooasecrated ;  and,  in  Me  micms  lime,  «fc#  Pkfini  wenfc^  u  oetmMf 
exhUtked  to  what  is  tgt  b^fim  ui.  At  the  best  we  may  say  to  these  men,  ss  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  ^e  worship  ye  know  not  what ;  but  we 
know  whasto' worship."  *->[£».] 
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and  stiffly  maintainedy  the  worship  that  is  introduced  upon  it   art. 
is  a^pravated  by  the  ill  foundation  that  it  is  built  upon.    We  ^X^^'^- 
know  God  by  his  essence  is  ei^ery  where ;  but  this  will  not 
justify  our  worshipping  any  material  object  upon  this  pretence, 
because  God  is  in  it;  we  ousht  never  to  worship  him  towards 
any  visible  object,  unless  be  were  evidently  declaring  his 

gory  in  it;  as  he  did  to  Moses  in  the  flaming  bush ;  to  the 
iraelites  on  mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  doud  of  glory ;  or  to  us 
Christiana  in  a  sublimer  manner  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  by  this  parity  of  reason,  though  we  were  sure  that 
Christ  were  in  the  elements^  yet  since  he  is  there  invisible,  as 
God  is  by  his  essence  every  where,  we  ought  to  direct  no 
adoration  to  the  elements ;  we  ought  only  to  worship  God, 
and  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
sufferings  for  us;  which  are  therein  commemorated*  We 
ought  not  to  suffer  our  worship  to  terminate  on  the  visible 
elements ;  because  if  Christ  is  in  them,  yet  he  does  not  mani- 
fest that  visibly  to  us :  since  therefore  the  opinion  of  the 
corporal  presence,  upon  which  this  adoration  is  founded,  is 
fedse,  and  sinoe  no  such  worship  is  so  much  as  mentioned, 
much  less  commanded  in  scripture ;  and  since  there  can  scarce 
be  any  idolatry  in  the  world  so  gross,  as  that  it  shall  not 
excuse  itself  by  some  such  doctrine,  by  whidi  all  the  acts  of 
warship  are  made  to  terminate  finally  in  God ;  we  must  con- 
clude that  this  pka  cannot  excuse  the  church  of  Rome  firom 
iflolatry,  even  ^ugh  their  doctrine  of  the  corporal  piesence 
were  true ;  but  much  less  if  it  is  fabe*  We  do  thererore  con- 
demn tliia  worship  as  idolatry,  without  taking  upon  ua  to 
define  the  extent  of  the  mercies  of  God  towards  aU  those  who 
are  involved  in  it. 

If  all  the  premises  are  true,  then  it  is  needless  to  inrist 
longer  on  explaining  the  following  paragraph  of  the  Article ; 
that  Chans  f  9  body  is  received  in  the  sacrament  in  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner,  and  that  the  mean  by  which  it  is  received 
is/mih;  for  that  is  such  a  natural  result  of  them,  that  it 
appears  evident  of  itself,  as  being  the  conclusion  that  arises 
out  of  those  premises. 

Thekst  paragraph  is  against  Ac  resemnff,  earryinff  about, 
the  l{^Nn^  up,  or  the  worSmpping,  the  sacrament.  He  point 
coneeniing  the  worship,  whSch  is  the  most  essential  of  uiem, 
has  been  lubrmdy  eonsioeied.  As  for  the  reservBsg  or  carrjniig 
the  sacrament  about,  it  is  very  visible  that  the  institution  is, 
^  Take,  eat,'  and  ^  drink  ye  all  of  it ;'  which  does  import,  that 
the  eonsuming  the  demoits  is  a  put  of  the  institution,  and, 
by  consequence^  that  they  are  a  sacrament  only  as  they  are 
distributed  and  received*  It  is  true,  the  practice  of  reserving 
or  sendii^  about  the  dements  began  very  early;  the  state  of 
things  at  first  made  it  almost  unavoidable.  When  there 
were  yet  but  a  few  converted  to  Christianity^  and  when  there 
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ART.  were  but  few  priests  to  serve  them,  they  neither  could  nor 
^^^^^^'  durst  meet  altogether,  especially  in  the  times  of  persecution ; 
so  some  parts  of  the  elements  were  sent  to  the  absent,  to 
those  in  prison,  and  particularly  to  the  sick,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  being  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  they  were  in  the  peace 
and  communion  of  the  church.  The  bread  was  sent  wiui  the 
wine,  and  it  was  sent  about  by  any  person  whatsoever ;  some* 
£ttttf  Hist,  times  by  boys ;  as  appears  in  the  famous  story  of  Serapion  in 
Kb.vi.c.44.  ijj^  ihiid  century.  So  that  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in 
that  time  made  that  necessary,  to  keep  them  all  in  the  sense 
of  their  obligation  to  union  and  communion  with  the  church; 
and  that  could  not  well  be  done  in  any  other  way.  But  we 
make  a  great  difference  between  this  practice,  when  taken  up 
out  of  necessity,  though  not  exactly  conform  to  the  first  insti- 
tution :  and  the  continuing  it  out  of  superstition,  when  diere 
is  no  need  of  it.  Therefore  instead  of  consecrating  a  larger 
portion  of  elements  than  is  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  reserving  what  is  over  and  above ;  and  the  setting  that 
out  with  great  pomp  on  the  altar,  to  be  worshipped,  or  the 
carrying  it  about  with  a  vast  magnificence  in  a  procession 
invented  to  put  the  more  honour  on  it ;  or  the  sending  it  to 
the  sick  with  solemnity ;  we  choose  rather  to  consecrate  only 
so  much  as  may  be  judged  fit  for  the  number  of  those  who 
are  to  communicate.  And  when  the  sacrament  is  over,  we 
do,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  some  of  the  ancients,  con- 
sume what  is  left,  that  mere  may  be  no  occasion  given  either 
to  superstition  or  irreverence.  And  for  the  sicky  or  the 
prisoners,  we  think  it  is  a  greater  mean  to  quicken  their  devo- 
tion, as  well  as  it  is  a  closer  adhering  to  the  words  of  the 
institution,  to  consecrate  in  their  presence:  for  though  we 
can  bear  with  the  practice  of  the  Greek  church,  of  reserving 
and  sending  about  the  eucharist,  when  there  is  no  idolatry 
joined  with  it;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the 
continuance  of  a  practice,  which  the  state  of  the  first  ages 
introduced,  and  that  was  afterwards  kept  up,  out  of  a  too 
scrupulous  imitation  of  that  time ;  without  considering  that 
the  oifference  of  the  state  of  the  Cluistians,  in  the  former  and- 
in  the  succeeding  ages,  made  that  what  was  at  first  innocently 
practised  (since  a  real  necessity  may  well  excuse  a  want  en 
exactness  in  some  matters  that  are  only  positive)  became 
afterwards  an  occasion  of  much  superstition,  and  in  conclusion 
ended  in  idolatry.  Those  ill  effects  that  it  had  are  more  than 
is  necessary  to  justify  our  practice  in  reducing  this  strictly  to 
the  first  institution. 

As  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  eucharist,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
it  in  the  gospel;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  St.  Pftul:  neither 
Justin  Martyr  nor  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speak  of  it ;  there  is 
nothing  concerning  it  neither  in  the  Constitutions,  nor  in  the 
Areopagite.  In  uiose  first  ages  all  the  elevation  that  is 
spoken  of  is,  the  lifting  up  of  their  hearts  to  God.     The 
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elevation  of  the  sacrament  began  to  be  practised  in  the  sixth    A  HT, 
century;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  liturgy  called  St.  Chry-  ^^^'^'' 
sostom's,  but  believed  to  be  much  later  than  his  time.     Ger-  Germ, 
man,  a  writer  of  the  Greek  church  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Const,  in 
is  the  first  that  descants  upon  it ;  he  speaks  not  of  it  as  done  V^^Jk 
in  order  to  the  adoration  of  it,  but  makes  it  to  represent  both  bSw.  patr. 
Christ's  being  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  also  his  resurrection.  Ivo.  Cam. 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  Uved  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  fj^^^J^' 
is  the  first  of  all  the  Latins  that  speaks  of  it ;  but  then  it  was  BiW.'pat."' 
not  commonly  practised  j  for  tiie  author  of  the  Micrologus, 
though  he  writ  at  the  same  time,  yet  does  not  mention  it, 
who  yet  is  very  ndnute  upon  all  particulars  relating  to  this 
sacrament.    Nor  does  Ivo  speak  of  it  as  done  in  order  to 
adoration,  but  only  as  a  form  of  shewing  it  to  the  people. 
Durand,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  first  that  Dur.  Rat. 
speaks  of  the  elevation  as  done  in  order  to  the  adoratum.    So  f/j 'jf  ?^' 
it  appears  that  our  church,^  by  cutting  oflF  these  abuses,  has  mxu  parte 
restored  this  sacrament  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  according  Can. 
to  the  institution  and  the  practice  of  the  first  ages. 
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ARTICLE  XXIX. 

Of  the  wicked  which  cat  not  the  Bbdjr  of  Christ  in  the 

use  of  the  LorcPs  Snpper. 

€Jf)t  Wu&eti  ant!  Uvu^  atf  it  boA  of  a  Itbel^  dTatt^,  altj^ougi^  ti^eg 
tio  carnalls  aM  biiilibl$  pxtiii  \oit^  tfytix  €ttt^  (att  dt.  tiuitin 
HsLi^)  t^t  Sacrament  jof  tl)e  Sotip  an)r  Slootr  of  Ci^ri^t,  ]?et  ui 
no  ia^int  are  t^^ep  9Arta&rriil  of  Ci^tUt ;  but  rat]^tr»  ta  tf^cur  cooi^ 
tfcmnattony  Ifo  eat  anil  tixinh  tf)t  ^igp  or  daaapent  of  jto  grfat 

This  Article  arises  naturally  out  o£  the  former,  and  depends 
upon  it :  for  if  Christ's  body  b  corporally  ii^esent  in  the 
sacrament,  then  all  persons  good  or  bad,  whio  receive  the 
sacrament,  do  also  receive  Christ:  on  the  other  biand,  if 
Christ  is  present  only  in  a  spiritual  maimer^  and  if  the  mean 
that  receives  Christ  is  faith,  then  such  as  believe  not^  do 
not  receive  him.  So  that  to  prove  that  the  wicked  do  not 
receive  Christ's  body  and  blood,  is  upon  the  matter  the  same 
thing  with  the  proving  that  he  is  not  corporally  present;  and 
it  is  a  very  considerable  branch  of  our  argument  oy  which  we 
prove  that  the  fathers  did  not  believe  the  corporal  presence, 
because  they  do  very  often  say,  that  the  wicked  do  not  receive 
Christ  in  the  sacrament. 

Here  the  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  that  was  men- 
tioned upon  the  article  of  baptism.  The  sacraments  are  to  be 
considered  either  as  they  are  acts  of  church-communion,  or 
as  they  are  federal  acts,  by  which  we  enter  into  covenant  with 
God.  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  visible  profession  that 
is  made,  and  the  action  that  is  done,  are  all  that  can  fall  under 
human  cognizance :  so  a  sacrament  must  be  held  to  be  good 
and  valid,  when,  as  to  outward  appearance,  all  things  are  done 
according  to  the  institution  :  but  as  to  the  internal  effect  and 
benefit  of  it ;  that  turns  upon  the  truth  of  the  profession  that 
is  made,  and  the  sincerity  of  those  acts  which  do  accompany 
it:  for,  if  these  are  not  seriously  and  sincerely  performed, 
God  is  dishonoured,  and  his  institution  is  profaned.  Our  Si^ 
viour  has  expressly  said,  that  ^  whosoever  eats  his  flesh,  and 
drinks  his  blood,  nas  eternal  life.'  From  thence  we  conclude, 
that  no  man  does  truly  receive  Christ,  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  receive  with  him  both  a  right  to  eternal  life,  and 
likewise  the  beginnings  and  earnests  of  it.  The  sacrament 
being  a  federal  act,  he  who  dishonours  God,  and  profanes 
this  institution,  by  receiving  it  unworthily,  becomes  highly 
guilty  before  God,  and  draws  down  judgments  upon  himself: 
and  as  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  inward  and  spi- 
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ritual  effects  of  the  sacrament  dqpend  upon  the  state  and  dis-    ART. 
position  of  him  that  communicates^  so  we,  who  own  no  other    ^^^X« 
presence  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  one,  cannot  conceive  that 
the  wicked,  who  belieire  not  m  Christ,  do  receive  him. 

In  this  point  several  of  the  Withers  have  delivered  them- 
selves very  plainly. 

Origen  says,  Christ  is  the  true  food,  whosoever  eats  him  shall  Comment. 
Uve/or  ever;  of  whom  no  wicked  person  can  eat ;  for  if  it  were  ">  Matth. 
possible  that  any  who  continues  wicked  should  eat  the  Word  ^'  ^^' 
that  was  made  flesh j  it  had  never  been  written.  Whoso  eats  this 
bread  shall  Uve  for  ever.    This  comes  after  a  discourse  of  the 
sacrament,  which  he  calls  the  tvpical  and  symbolical  body, 
and  so  it  can  only  belong  to  it.   In  another  place  he  says.  The 
good  eat  the  living  bready  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  but 
the  wicked  eat  dead  breads  which  is  death. 

Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  near  D'Acbery. 
Origen's  time,  has  these  words :  There  is  cause  to  fear  that  Spiciie- 
hCy  in  whom  the  Devil  dwells,  does  not  eat  the  flesh  of  our  Lord,  S""* .. 
nor  drink  his  blood;  though  he  seems  to  communicate  with  the 
faithful ;  since  our  Lord  has  said.  He  that  eats  my  flesh,  and 
drinks  my  blood,  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 

St.  Jerome  says.  They  that  are  not  holy  in  body  and  spirit,  in  cap.  66. 
do  neither  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  nor  drink  his  blood;  of  which  isais. 
he  said.  He  that  eats  my  flesh,  and  drinks  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  Hfe. 

St.  Augustin  expresses  himself  in  the  very  words  that  are  Tiact.  36. 
cited  in  the  Article,  which  he  introduces  with  these  words :  io  Joan. 
He  that  does  not  abide  in  Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  does  not 
abide,  certainly  does  not  spiritually  eat  his  flesh,  nor  drink  his 
bhod,  though  he  may  visibly  and  carnally  press  with  his  teeth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  but  he  rather 
eats  and  drinks  the  sacrament  of  so  great  a  matter  to  his  con- 
demnation.   And  in  another  place  he  says.  Neither  are  they  ljj,  m,^ 
(speaking  of  vicious  persons)  to  be  said  to  eat  the  body  ofC\y.  De\ 
Christ,  because  they  are  not  his  members :  to  which  he  adds,  ^'  ^* 
He  that  says.  Whoso  eats  my  flesh,  and  drinks  my  blood,  abides 
in  me,  and  I  in  him,  shews  what  it  is  not  ovdy  in  a  sacrament, 
but  truly  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  drink  his  blood.   He 
has  upon   another  occasion  those  frequently  cited  words, 
speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  other  disciples  and 
Judas,  in  receiving  this  sacrament :  These  did  eat  the  bread  Tract.  54. 
that  was  the  Lord  fpanem  Dominum) ;  but  he  the  bread  of  the  in  Joan. 
Lord  against  the  Lord  (panem  Domini  contra  Dominum).    To 
all  this  a  great  deal  might  be  added,  to  shew  that  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  even  after  Damascene's  opinion 
concerning  the  assumption  of  the  elements  into  an  union  with 
the  body  of  Christ,  was  received  among  them.    But  more 
needs  not  be  said  concerning  this,  since  it  will  be  readily 
granted,  that,  if  we  are  in  the  right  in  the   main  point  of 
denying  the  corporal  presence,  this  will  fall  with  it. 
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Of  both  Kinds. 

fl^e  Cuf  of  t|)e  lortl  isi  not  to  be  tlemeti  to  lap  people.  Jfot  botl^ 
9artitf  of  t|)f  dacramnit,  hg  €1)viiiVsi  ®r)linance  antl  CommanH^ 
ment,  ougl^t  to  be  mtni^trelr  to  all  €1)vvitian  iQHen  altfce. 

There  is  not  any  one  of  all  the  controversies  that  we  have 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  the  decision  seems  more 
easy  and  shorter  than  this.  The  words  of  the  institution  are 
not  only  equally  express  and  positive  as  to  both  kinds,  but 
the  diversity  with  which  that  part  that  relates  to  the  cup  is 
set  down,  seems  to  be  as  clear  a  demonstration  for  us,  as  can 
be  had  in  a  matter  of  this  kind :  and  looks  like  a  special 
direction  given,  to  warn  the  church  against  any  corruption 
that  might  arise  upon  this  head.  To  all  such  as  acknowledge' 
the  immediate  union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  by  which  the  apostlea 
were  conducted,  it  must  be  of  great  weight  to  find  a  specialty 
marked  as  to  the  chalice :  of  the  cup  it  is  said,  'Drink  ye  all 
of  it ;'  whereas  of  the  bread  it  is  only  said, '  Take,  eat  f  so 
we  cannot  think  the  word  all  was  set  down  without  design. 
It  is  also  said  of  the  cup, '  and  they  all  drank  of  it ;'  which  is 
not  said  of  the  bread :  we  think  it  no  piece  of  trifling  nicety 
to  observe  this  specialty.  The  words  added  to  the  giving  the 
cup  are  very  particularly  emphatical.  *  Take,  eat.  This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you,'  is  not  so  full  an  expression  as^ 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tes- 
tament which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  If 
the  surest  way  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  any  precept,  to  which 
a  reason  is  added,  is  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  reason,  and 
to  measure  the  extent  of  the  precept  by  that;  then  since  all 
that  do  communicate,  need  tiie  remission  of  sins,  and  a  share 
in  the  new  covenant,  the  reason^  that  our  Saviour  joins  to  the 
distribution  of  the  cup,  proves  that  they  ought  all  to  receive 
it.  And  if  that  discourse  in  St.  John  concerning  the  eating 
Christ's  flesh,  and  the  drinking  his  blood,  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  sacrament,  as  most  of  the  Roman  church  affirm,  then 
the  drinking  Christ's  blood  is  as  necessary  to  eternal  life  as  the 
eating  Ms  flesh ;  by  consequence  it  is  as  necessary  to  receive 
the  cup  as  the  bread.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  why 
it  should  still  be  necessary  to  consecrate  in  both  kinds,  and 
not  likewise  to  receive  in  both  kinds.  It  cannot  be  pretended^ 
that  since  the  apostles  were  all  of  the  sacred  order,  therefore 
their  receiving  in  both  kinds  is  no  precedent  for  giving  the 
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laity  the  cup;  for  Christ  gave  them  both  kinds^  as  they  were    A Rt. 
sinners  who  were  now  to  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God   ^^^y 
T>y  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and  blood.     They  were  in  that 
^to  shew  forth  his  death/  and  were  to  ^take^  eat,  and  drink,  in 
remembrance  of  him.'     So  that  this  institution  was  delivered 
to  them  as  they  were  sinners,  and  not  as  they  were  priests. 
They  were  not  constituted  by  Christ  the  pastors  and  go- 
•vernors  of  his  Church,  till  after  his  resurrection,  when  *  he  John  «. 
breathed  on  them,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  blessed  22. 
them.'     So  that  at  this  time  they  were  only  Christ's  disciples 
and  witnesses;  who  had  been  once  sent  out  by  him  on  an 
extraordinary  commission;  but  had  yet  no  stated  character 
"Bxed  upon  them. 

To  this  it  is  said,  that  Christ,  by  saying, '  Do  this,'  consti- 
tuted them  priests ;  so  that  they  were  no  more  of  the  laity, 
when  they  received  the  cup.  This  is  a  new  conceit  taken  up 
by  the  schoolmen  unknown  to  all  antiquity :  there  is  no  sort 
of  tradition  that  supports  this  exposition ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  imagine,  that  'Do  this,'  signifies  any  other  than 
B  precept  to  continue  that  institution  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  death ;  and  '  Do  this,'  takes  in  all  that  went  before, 
the  taHnff,  the  ffiving,  as  weU  as  the  blessing,  and  the  eatinffy 
the  bread ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  appropriate  this  to  the 
blessing  only,  as  if  by  this  the  consecrating  and  sacrificing  ^ 

power  were  conferred  on  the  priests.  From  all  which  we 
conclude  both  that  the  apostles  were  only  disciples  at  lar^e, 
without  any  special  characters  conferred  on  them,  when  uie 
Eucharist  was  instituted,  and  that  the  eucharist  was  given  to 
them  only  as  disciples,  that  is,  as  laymen. 

The  mention  that  is  made,  in  some  places  of  the  New  Te^- 
tament,  only  of  '  breaking  of  bread,'  can  furnish  them  with 
no  argmnent ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  these  do  relate  to  the 
sacrament ;  or  if  they  did,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  strictly;  for,  by  a  figure  common  to  the  eastern 
nations,  bread  stands  for  all  that  belongs  to  a  meal ;  and  if 
these  places  are  applied  to  the  sacrament,  and  ought  to  be 
strictly  imderstood,  they  will  prove  too  much,  that  the  sacra- 
ment may  be  consecrated  in  one  kind;  and  that  the  'breaking 
of  bread,'  without  the  cup,  may  be  understood  to  be  a  com- 
plete sacrament.  But  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of  this  sacrament, 
he  does  so  distinctly  mention  the '  drinking  the  cup'  as  well  as 
'  eating  the  bread,'  that  it  is  plain  from  him  how  the  apostles 
understood  the  words  and  intent  of  Christ,  and  how  this  sa- 
crament was  received  in  that  time. 

From  the  institution  and  command,  which  are  express  and 
positive,  we  go  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  sacramental 
actions.  They  have  no  virtue  in  them,  as  charms  tied  either 
to  elements,  or  to  words ;  they  are  only  good  because  com- 
manded. A  different  state  of  things  may  indeed  justify  an 
alteration  as  to  circumstances  :  the  danger  of  dipping  in  cold 
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A  Rr.  dimates^  may  be  a  very  good  reai^n  for  changing  the  fona 
^^3C.  of  baptism  to  ^ninkling;  and  if  olimates  were  inhabited  by 
Christiana  to  which  wine  could  not  be  brought,  we  should  not 
doubt  but  that  whensoever  God  makes  a  real  necessity  of  de- 
parting from  apy  institution  of  his^  he  does  thereby  allow  of 
.such  a  change^  as  that  necessity  must  draw  after  it :  so  we  do 
not  condemn  the  license  that  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by 
pope  Innocent  the  Eighth  to  celebrate  without  wine  in  Nor* 
^ay ;  nor  should,  we  deny  a  man  the  sacrament  who  had  a 
.natural  and  u^oonqueriibii^  iiversion  to  wine,  or  that  commu* 
jiicated  being  near  his  last  agonies,  and  that  should  have  the 
like  aversion  to  either  of  the  elements.  When  those  things 
are  real,  and  not  pretended,  mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice* 
The  punctual  observance  of  a  sacramental  institution  does 
only  oblige  us  to  the  essential  parts  of  it^  and  in  ordinary 
cases :  the  pretence  of  what  may  be  done,  or  has  been  done, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can  never  justify  the  deliberate 
and  unnecessarv  iteration  of  an  essential  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  whole  institution  shews  very  plainly,  that  our 
Saviour  meant  that  the  cup  should  be  considered  every  whit 
as  essential  as  bread;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  conclude 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  since  the  sacraments  have  only 
their  effects  from  their  institution,  therefore  so  total  a  change 
of  this  sacrament  does  plainly  evacuate  the  institution,  and  by 
Consequence  destroy  the  e^ct  of  it. 

All  reasoning  upon  this  head  is  an  arguing  against  the 
institution;  as  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  not  well 
enough  considered  it;  but  that  1200  years  after  them,  a 
consequence  should  be  observed  that  till  then  had  not  b^n 
thought  of,  which  made  it  reasonable  to  alter  the  manner 
of  it. 

The  concomitance  is  the  great  thing  that  is  here  urged; 
since  it  is  believed  that  Christ  is  entirely  under  each  of 
the  elements;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  both 
should  be  received,  because  Christ  is  fully  received  in  any 
one.  But  this  subsists  on  the  doctrine  of  transubetcuUia- 
tionj  BO  if  that  is  false,  then  here  upon  a  controverted 
opinion,  an  imcontroverted  piece  of  the  institution  is  altered. 
Ajid  if  concomitance  is  a  certain  consequence  of  the  doctrine 
of  trcMSubetcmticUion,  then  it  Lb  ^  very  strong  aigument 
against  the  antiquity  of  that  doctrine,  that  the  world  was  so 
long  witliout  the  notion  of  concomitance ;  and  thmfore,  if 
transubstanticUion  had  been  sooner  received,  the  concomi-- 
tance  would  have  been  more  easily  observed.  The  institution 
of  the  sacrament  seems  to  be  so  laid  down,  as  rather  to  make 
xis  consider  the  body  and  blood  as  in  a  stat^  of  separation, 
than  of  concomitance ;  the  body  being  represented  apart,  and 
the  blood  apart ;  and  the  body  as  broken,  and  the  blood  fi$ 
shed.  Therefore  we  consider  the  design  of  the  sacrament  is, 
to  represent  Christ  to  us  as  dead,  and  in  his  cruc^/iad^  but 
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not  in  his  glorijhd  state.    And  if  the  opinion  be  true,  that  4,5  J* 
the  glorified  bodies  are  of  anotiier  te^cture  than  that  of  flesh  * 

and  blood  which  seems  to  be  veiy  plainly  Inserted  by  St. 
Panl,  in  a  discourse  intended  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
glorified  bodies,  then  this  theory  of  concomitance  will  foil 
upon  that  account.  But  whatsoever  may  be  in  that,  an 
institution  of  Christ^  must  not  be  altered  or  violated,  upon 
the  account  of  an  inference  that  is  drawn  to  conclude  it  need- 
less. He  who  instituted  it  knew  best  what  was  most  fitting 
and  most  reasonable ;  and  we  must  choose  rather  te  acquiesce 
in  his  commands,  than  in  our  own  reasonings. 

If,  next  to  the  institution  and  the  theory  that  arises  from 
the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  we  consider  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  church  in  all  ages,  there  is  not  any  one  point  in 
which  the  tradition  of  the  church  is  more  express  and  more 
universal  than  in  this  particular,  for  above  a  thousand  years 
after  Christ.    All  the  accoimts  that  we  have  of  the  ancient 
rituals,  both  in  Justin  Martyr,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Con-  Apol.  3. 
stitutions,  and  the  pretended  Areopagite,  do  expressly  men-  SuT? ta. 
tion  both  kinds  as  given  separately  in  the  sacrament.    All  omit 
the  ancient  liturgies,  as  well  these  that  go  under  the  names  of  ApottLil 
the  apostles,  as  those  which  are  ascribed  to  St.  Basil  and  St.  ^^* 
Chrysostom,  do  mention  this  very  expressly;  aU  the  offices  Hiefa.c.3. 
of  the  western  church,  both  Roman  and  others ;  the  missals 
of  the  latter  ages,  I  mean  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  even 
the  Ordo  RomanuSf  believed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
ninth,  and  by  others  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  express  in 
mentioning  the  distribution  of  both  lands.    All  the  fethers, 
without  excepting  one,  do  speak  of  it  very  clearly,  as  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  their  time.    They  do  not  so  much  as  give  a 
hint  of  any  difference  about  it.     So  that,  from  Ignatius  down 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  there  is  not  any  one  writer  that  differs 
&t)m  the  rest  m  this  point ;  and  even  Aquinas  speaks  of  the  Aquia. 
taking  away  the  chalice  as  the  practice  only  of  some  churches;  Com.  in 
other  writers  of  his  time  had  not  heard  of  any  of  tbese^j^'J* 
churches;  for  they  apeak  of  both  kinds  as  the  universal  mm.  par.  9* 
practice.  qn»t.  so. 

But  besides  this  general  concurrence,   there   are    some  *^'  ^^ 
specialties  in  this  matter :  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  some  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  to  use  wine  in  the  sacrament;  they 
therefore  used  wcUer  only,  and  were  from  thence  called 
Aquarii.    It  seems  they  found  that  their  morning  assembUes 
were  smelled  out  bvtne  wine  used  in  the  sacrament;  and 
Christians  might  be  known  by  the  smell  of  wine  that  was  stiU 
about  them ;  they  therefore  intended  to  avoid  this,  and  so 
they  had  no  wine  among  them,  which  was  a  much  weightier 
reason,  than  that  of  the  wine  sticking  upon  the  beards  of  the 
laity.    Yet  St.  Cyprian  condemned  this  very  severely^,  in  a  Cm  Ep. 
long  epistle  writ  upon  that  occasion.    He  makes  this  the^^f' 
main  argum^it,  and  goes  over  it  frequentiy,  that  we  ought  to 
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ART.  follow  Christy  and  do  what  he  did :  and  he  has  those  me* 
^^^'  morable  words^  If  it  be  not  lawful  to  hose  any  one  of  the 
least  commands  of  Christy  how  much  more  is  it  unlawful 
to  break  so  great  and  so  weighty  a  one ;  that  does  so  very 
nearly  relate  to  the  sacrament  of  our  hordes  passion,  and  of 
our  redemption;  or  by  any  human  institution  to  change  it 
into  that  which  is  quite  different  from  the  divine  institu- 
tion. This  is  so  full^  that  we  cannot  express  ourselves  more 
plainly. 

Among  the  other  profanations  of  the  Manicheans,  this  was 

one,  that  they  came  among  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians, 

and  did  receive   the  bread,  but  they  would  not  take  any 

Leo.  Ser.4.  wine :  this  is  mentioned  by  pope  Leo  in  the  fifth  century ; 

loQuadrag.  ^pon  which  pope  Oelasius,  hearing  of  it  in  his  time,  appointed 

Consecr.  ^  that  all  pcrsons  should  either  communicate  in  the  sacrament 

dist.  2.      entirely,  or  be  entirely  excluded  from  it ;  for  that  such  a 

dividing  of  one  and  the  same  sacrament  might  not  be  done 

without  a  heinous  sacrilege. 

In  the  seventh  century  a  practice  was  begun  of  dipping 

the  bread  in  the  unne,  and  so  giving  both  £nds  together. 

Oecret.  de  This  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Bracara,  as  plainly 

dist!2r     contrary  to  the  gospel:    Christ  gave  his  body  and  blood  to 

his  apostles   distinctly,  the  bread  by  itself,  and  the  chalice 

by  itself*    This  is,  by  a  mistake  of  Oratian's,  put  in  the 

canon-law,  as  a  decree  of  pope  Julius   to  the  bishops  of 

Egypt     It  is  probable,  that  it  was  thus  given  first  to  the 

9ick,  and  to  infants ;  but  though  this  got  among  many  of  the 

eastern  churches,  and  was,  it  seems,  practised  in  some  parts 

q{  the  west ;  yet,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  pope 

Concii.      Urban  in  the  council  of  Clermont  decreed,  that  none  should 

Ciaramont  communicate  without  taking  the  body  apart,  and  the  blood 

apart,  except  upon  necessity,  and  with  caution;  to  which 

some  copies  add,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  heresy  of  Beren- 

garius,  that  was  lately  condemned,  which  said  that  the  figure 

was  completed  by  one  of  the  kinds. 

We  need  not  examine  the  importance  or  truth  of  these  last 
words ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe  the  continued  practice 
of  communicating  in  both  kinds  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
even  then,  when  the  opinion  of  the  corporal  presence  begot 
a  superstition  towards  the  elements,  that  had  not  been  known 
in  former  ages,  so  that  some  drops  sticking  to  men's  beards, 
and  the  spilling  some  of  it,  its  freessing  or  becoming  sour,  grew 
to  be  more  considered  than  the  institution  of  Chnst ;  yet  for 
a  while  they  used  to  suck  it  up  through  small  quills  or  pipes 
(called  fistuUe,  in  the  Ordo  Romanus),  which  answered  the 
objection  from  the  beards* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  bread  grew  to  be  given  gene- 
raUy  dipt  in  wine.  The  writers  of  that  time,  though  they 
justify  this  practice,  yet  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  institution.     Ivo  of  Cnartres  says,  the  people  did  com-* 
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municate  with  dipt  bread,  not  by  authority ,  but  by  necessity y   ART. 
for  fear  of  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ.     Pope  Innocent  the    ^^^' 
Fourth  said^  that  all  might  have  the  chalice  who  were  so 
caatious  that  nothing  of  it  should  be  spilt. 

In  the  ancient  church,  the  instance  of  Serapion  is  brought  ^°f  •  ^»*- 
to  shew  that  the  bread  done  was  sent  to  the  sick,  which  he  '^''^' 
that  carried  it  was  ordered  to  moisten  before  he  gave  it  him. 
Justin  Martyr  does  plainly  insinuate  that  both  kinds  were  Just.  Mart 
sent  to  the  absents ;  so  some  of  the  wine  might  be  sent  to  ^P°'*  ^' 
Serapion  with  the  bread ;  and  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
believe  this,  than  that  the  bread  was  ordered  to  be  dipt  in 
water ;  there  being  no  such  instance  in  all  history ;  whereas 
there  are  instances  brought  to  shew  that  both  kinds  were 
carried  to  the  sick.     St.  Ambrose  received  the  bread,  but  Paaiinos 
expired  before  he  received  the  cup :  this  proves  nothing  but  J  "^ 
the  weakness  of  the  cause  that  needs  such  supports.     Nor   ^  '^ 
can  any  argument  be  brought  firom  some  words  concerning 
the  communicating  of  the  sicky  or  of  infanXs.    Rules  are  made 
from  ordinary,  and  not  from  extraordinary  practices.    The 
small  portions  of  the  sacrament  that  some  carried  Aome,  and 
reserved  to  other  occasions,  does  not  prove  that  they  com- 
municated only  in  one  kind.   They  received  in  both,  only  they 
kept  (out  of  too  much  superstition)  some  fragments  of  the 
one,  which  could  be  more  easily,  and  with  less  observation, 
saved  and  preserved,  than  of  the  other:  and  yet  there  are 
instances  tmtt  they  carried  off  some  portions  of  both  kinds. 
The  Greek  church  communicates  during  most  of  the  days  in 
Lent,  in  bread  dipt  in  wine ;  and  in  the  Ordo  Bomanus  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  particular  communion  on  Good  Friday; 
when  some  of  the  bread  that  had  been  formerly  consecrated  was 
put  into  a  chalice  with  unconsecrated  wine :  this  was  a  prac- 
tice that  was  grounded  on  an  opinion  that  the  unconsecrated 
wine  was  sanctified  and  consecrated  by  the  contact  of  the 
bread ;  and  though  they  used  not  a  formal  consecration,  yet 
they  used  other  prayers,  which  was  all  that  the  primitive 
church  thought  was  necessary  even  to  consecration ;  it  being 
thought,  even  so  late  as  Gregory  the  Great's  time,  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  at  first  the  prayer  of  consecration. 

These  are  all  the  colours  which  the  studies  and  the  sub- 
tilties  of  this  age  have  been  able  to  produce  for  justifying  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  ;^  that  does  acknowledge.  Cone. 

Coost. 

Smb.  13 
*  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  on  the  subject  of  half 

communion : — 

'  Cum  in  nonnullis  mundi  partibus,  ouidam  temerarie  asserere  pnesumant,  po- 

pulum  Christianum  debere  sumere  eucnaristias  sacramentum,  sub  utraque  panis  et 

vini  specie  suscipere,  et  non  solum  sub  specie  panis,  sed  etiam  sub  specie  vini, 

populum  laicum  passim  communicent,  etiam  post  cosnam,  vel  alias  non  jejunum, 

&c.  &c.  hinc  est,  quod  hoc  presens  concilium  sacrum  generale  Constant,  in  spiritu 

sancto  legitime  conj^gatum,  advenus  hunc  errorem  saluti  fidelium  providere  sata- 

gens,   matura  plunum  doctorum,  tarn   divini  quam  humani  juris,  deliberatione 

pnehabita,  dcclarat,  dcccmit,  et  dilBnit,  quod  licet  Christus  post  coenam  instituerit, 
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A  RT.    that  ChriH  did  mHUute  iM$  iaerament  in  both  kinds,  and 

^^^'    thai  the  faUhfid  in  the  prindiive  ckurck  iUd  receive  in  both 

lands :  yet,  a  practice  being  reasoncMy  brought  in  to  avoid 

some  dangers  and  scandals,  they  appoint  the  custom  to  con- 

*  Hnue,  of  consecrating  in  both  kinds,  Mnd  of  giving  to  the 

kity  only  in  one  Mnd:  mnoe  Ghmsi  was  entire  and  truly 

wsdereaitii  kind.  They  eslabliflhed  this  practice,  aad  ordered 

that  it  should  not  be  alteced  wiihcmt  the  aiithority  of  the 

cshurch.    So  late  a  practice  and  se  late  a  decree  cannot  make 

void  the  command  of  Christ,  nor 'be  set  in  opposition  to  such 

a  «lear  and  uniTersal  piactice  to  the  eontrary.    The  wars  of 

Bcdiemia  that  followed  upon  that  decree,  -and  all  that  scene  of 

cruelty  which  was  acted  iqM>n  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague, 

at  the  £ist  establishmait  of  it,  fldiews  what  opposition  was 

made  to  it  even  in  daifk  ages,  and  by  men  that  did  not  deny 

transubstantiation.    These  prove  that  plain  sense  and  clear 

aBU&orities  are  so  strong,  even  in  dark  and  corrupt  times,  as 

aot  to  be  easily  overcome.    And  this  may  be  said  concerning 

this  matter,  that  as  there  is  not  any  one  point  in  which  the 

church  of  Rome  has  acted  more  visibly  oontrarv  to  the  gospel 

than  in  this  ;  so  diere  is  not  any  one  thing  that  has  raised 

higher  prejudices  against  her,  that  has  made  more  forsake  her, 

and  has  nossessed  mankind miupe gainst  her,than  this.   This 

has  cost  ner  dearer  than  any  other. 

et  BtuB  diflcipiiiis  •diniahtraygrit,  iidi  utrsque  specie  pams  et  yhd,  koc  veaerahfle 
aMramentnm,  tasMn  hoc  non  obstante,  sacronim  canoniun  auctoriCaa  laudabilis ;  et 
a{iprobata  consuetudo  ecdesis  servavit  et  servat,  quod  hujus  modi  sacramentom 
non  debet  confici  post  coBnam,  neque  a  fidelibm  recipi  non  jejnnis,  nisi  in  oasa 
ininutatis,  alterias  necessitatis,  jyure  tel  ecdesia  eoncesso  vel  admisso.  Et  sicot 
hsBO  oonsaietudo  ad  evitandum  aliooa  pericula  et  soandala  est  rationabiliter  intro- 
ducta,  Quod  licet  in  primidTa  eoclesia  bujusmodi  sacramentum  reciperetur  a  fide^ 
libus  suD  utraque  specie,  poOea  a  conficientibus  sub  utreque,  «f  a  laieis  tantiimmodo 
sob  apede  paais,  susdpiatnr,  &c.  Unde  com  hujnsmodi  coBsuetodo  ab  ecdesia 
•i  Sanctis  patribas  radoaabiliter  introdocta,  et  diutissime  obsenrata  sit,  habenda  est 
fro  lege,  quam  non  Ucet  reprobare,  aut  sine  ecclesiaB  auctoritate  pro  lS>ito  mutai«, 
Quapropter  dicere,  (juod  banc  eonsuetadinem  ant  legem  obsenrare,  sit  sacrflegom 
ant  ulicitum,  oenseri  debet  erfoneum :  et  pertinaciter  asserentes  oppositom  prss- 
nissQiiim,  tamfttmm  kitntiei  anendi  ctwit,  et  grawter  puniemdi  per  diaecesanos 
locoruin,  sen  omciales  eorum,  aut  inqoisitores  bsereticn  pravitatis,  in  regnis  sen 
provinciis,  in  quibus  contra  boc  decretum,  aliquid  ftierit  forsan  attentatum,  aut 
prsBsumptum,  juxta  ^^anoninas  et  legitinas  saactiones,  in  favorem  oatbolicae  fidei, 
oontn  bssretieoa  et  eonia  fiuttora%  Haluhriter  adinventas.'  Labb,  and  Cou.  voL  xii. 
p.  99,  &c.  Par.  1672. 

The  above  decree  is  thus  confinned  by  the  council  of  Trent : — 
'  Si  qois  dizerit,  saeam  ecclesiam  oathoBcam,  non  justis  caasis  et  rationibus, 
adductam  fuisse,  ut  laicos  atque  etiam  clericos  non  coimcientes,  sub  panis  tantum* 
modo  specie  communicaret ;  aut  in  eo  errasse ;  anathema  sit !  I  !*    Semo  xxi.  canon 

a— [Ed.i 
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ARTICLE  XXXL 

Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross. 

C|)e  ofimng  of  C^riit  once  matle,  U  t^at  perfect  Slelremption,  9nM 
pttiiuion,  ant!  I^atutfactton  (or  all  tt^t  §fiaii  of  t^t  U^oU  Wiotlti, 
bott^  Original  antl  Slctual :  9ntl  ti)ere  ti^  none  otif)er  datiiilfactton 
for  din,  but  t|)at  alone :  VS|)erefbre  in  t^t  dacri&cett  of  fiisiiiiti, 
in  t^  .tof^icfi  it  ioa^  commonlj^  iaiti,  tf^at  tfje  ^rieiilt  tiOt  offer 
Cl^vitft  for  ti^e  qvAA  oitlf  tf^e  titsCtlf  to  |)abe  Slemtii{£(ton  of  ^atn 
aaH  Attilt,  ioere  blaifpl^emotu^  jTabletf  anlf  tfangerouiel  Seceitiit. 

It  were  a  mere  question  of  words  to  dispute   concerning 

die  term  sacrifice,  to  consider  the  extent  of  that  word^  and 

the  many  various  respects  in  which  the  eucharist  may  be 

called  a  sacrifice.     In  general^  all  acts  of  religious  worship 

may  be  called  sacrifices :  because  somewhat  is  in  them  ofiered 

up  to  Ood:  ^  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  asPs.cxli.2. 

incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  ^'* ''-  ^''' 

sacrifice.    The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken 

and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'    These 

shew  how  largely  this  word  was  used  in  the  Old  Testament : 

so  in  the  New  we  are  exhorted  by  him  (that  is,  by  Christ)  ^  to  H«br.  xiii. 

Clffer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  ^^' 

fruit  of  OUT  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name.'    A  Christian's 

dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  God^  is  also  expressed  by 

the  same  word  of  ^  presenting  our  bo<Ues  a  living  sacrifice,  Rom.xu.i. 

holy  and  acceptable  to  God.'  All  acts  of  charity  are  also  called 

^  sacrifices,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  Pbil.iv.i& 

well-pleasing  to  Ood.'    So  in  tUs  large  sense  we  do  not  deny 

tiiat  the  eucAarist  is  a  ^  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving :' 

and  our  ohurch  eails  it  <»  in  the  offipe  of  the  Communion.    In 

two  other  respects  it  may  be  also  more  strictly  called  a 

sacrifice.    One  is,  beoau3e  tfa^ne  is  an  oblation  of  bread  and 

wine  made  iiv^  it^  which  iNsis^  tanctified  are  consumed  in  an 

act  of  rdigion.    To  this  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 

fathers  do  relate.    'Diis  was  the  oblation  made  at  the  altar  by 

the  people :  and  though  at  first  the  Christians  were  reproache<^ 

as  having  a  strange  sort  of  religion,  in  which  they  had  neither 

temples,  €UiarSy  nor  sacrifices,  because  they  had  not  those 

things  in  so  gross  a  manner  as  the  hefithens  had ;  yet  both 

Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  all  the.  succeeding  writers 

of  the  church,  do  frequently  mention  the  oblations  tiiat  they 

made :  and  in  the  ancient  liturgies  they  did  with  particular 

prayers  offer  the  bread  and  wine  to  God,  as  the  great  Creator 

of  all  things ;  those  were  called  the  gifts  or  OTOrinss  which 

were  offer^  to  God,  in  imitation  of  Abel,  who  oflfered  the 
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ART.   fruits  of  the   earth   in   a  sacrifice  to   God.     Both   Justin 
^^X/'  Martyr,   Ireneeus,   the   Constitutions,  and   all    the   ancient 
liturgies,  have  very  express  words  relating  to  this.    Another 
respect,  in  which  the  eucharist  is  called  a  sacrifice^  is,  because 
it  is.  a  commemoration,  and  a  representation  to  God  of  the 
sacrifice  that  Christ  offered  for  us  on  the  cross :  in  which  we 
claim  to  that,  as  to  our  expiation,  and  feast  upon  it,  as  our 
peace'-offering,  according  to  that  ancient  notion,  that  cove-' 
nants  were  confirmed  by  a  sacrifice^  and  were  concluded  in  a 
foctst  on  the  sacrifice.     Upon  these  accounts  we  do  not  deny 
but  that  the  eucharist  may  be  well  called  a  sacrifice:  but  stiU 
it  is  a  commemorative  sacrifice^  and  not  propitiatory:  diat 
is,  we  do  not  distinguish  the  sacrifice  from  the  sacrament; 
as  if  the  priest's  consecrating  and  consuming  the  elements, 
were  in  an  especial  manner  a  sacrifice  any  other  way,  than  as 
the  communicating  of  others  with  him  is  one:  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  consecrating  and  consuming  the  elements  is  an 
act  that  does  reconcile  God  to  the  ^  quick  and  the  dead :'  we 
consider  it  only  as  a  federal  act  of  professing  our  belief  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  renewing  our  baptismal  covenant  with 
him.    The  virtue  or  effects  of  this  are  not  general ;  they  are 
limited  to  those  who  go  about  this  piece  of  worship  sincerely 
and  devoutly ;  they,  and  they  only,  are  concerned  in  it,  who 
go  about  it :  and  there  is  no  special  propitiation  made  by  this 
service.     It  is  only  an  act  of  devotion  and  obedience  in  those 
that  '  eat  and  drink  worthily;'  and  though  in  it  they  ought 
to  pray  for  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  yet  those  their 
prayers  do  only  prevail  with  God,  as  they  are  devout  inter- 
cessions, but  not  oy  any  peculiar  virtue  in  this  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  is, 
that  the  eucharist  is  the  highest  act  of  homage  and  honour 
that  creatures  can  offer  up  to  the  Creator,  as  being  an  obla- 
tion of  file  Son  to  the  Father ;  so  that  whosoever  procures 
a  mass  to  be  said,  procures  a  new  piece  of  honour  to  De  done 
to  God,  with  which  he  is  highly  pleased ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  wiU  be  reconciled  to  all  that  are  concerned  in 
the  procuring  such  masses  to  be  said ;  whether  they  be  still  on 
earth,  or  if  they  are  now  in  purgatory:  and  that  the  priest,  in 
offering  and  consuming  this  sacrifice^  performs  a  true  act  of 
priesthood  by  reconcihng  sinners  to  God.  Somewhat  was 
already  said  of  this  on  the  head  of  purgatory* 

It  seems  very  plain,  by  the  institution,  that  our  Saviour,  as 
he  blessed  the  sacrament,  said,  'Take,  eat  :^  St.  Paul  calls  it 
a  '  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ;'  and  a 
*  partaking  of  the  Liord's  table :'  and  he,  through  his  whole 
discourse  of  it,  speaks  of  it  as  an  action  of  the  church  and  of 
all  Christians ;  but  does  not  so  much  as  by  a  hint  intimate 
any  thing  peculiar  to  the  priest :  so  that  all  that  the  scripture 
has  delivered  to  us  concerning  it,  represents  it  as  an  action  of 
the  whole  body,  in  which  the  priest  has  no  special  share  but 
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that  of  officiating.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a  ART. 
very  long  discourse  concerning  sacrifices  and  priests^  in  order   ^^^^- 
to  the  explaining  of  Christ's  being  both  priest  and  sacrifice* 
There  a  priest  stands  for  a  person  called  and  consecrated  to 
offer  some  living  sacrifice,  and  to  slay  it^  and  to  make  recon- 
ciliation  of  sinners   to  God^  by  the  shedding,  offering,  or 
sprinkling,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.    This  was  the  notion 
that  the  Jews  had  of  a  priest ;  and  the  apostle,  designing  to 
prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  true  sacrifice,  brings  this 
for  an  argument,  that  there  was  to  be  another  priesthood  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec.     He  begins  the  fifth  chapter  with 
settling  the  notion  of  a  priest,  according  to  the  Jewish  ideas  : 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  Christ  was  such  a  priest, 
'  called  of  God  and  consecrated/     But  in  this  sense  he  appro-  Heb.  v.io. 
priates  the  priesthood   of  the  new  dispensation   singly  to 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  many  priests  of  the  Leviticai  law : 
*and  they  truly  were  many  priests,*  because  'they  were  notch,  vii.23, 
suffered   to  continue,  by  reason   of  death:   but  this  man, 24. 
because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  imchangeable  priest- 
hood/ 

It  is  dear  from  the  whole  thread  of  that  discourse,  that,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  Christ  himself  is  the  only 
Iciest  under  the  sospel;  and  it  is  also  no  less  evident  that 
his  death  is  the  only  sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  the  many  ob-' 
lations  that  were  under  the  Mosaical  law,  to  take  away  sin ; 
which  appears  very  plain  from  these  words,  '  Who  needeth  ver.  27. 
not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for 
his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people ;  for  this  he  did  once, 
when  he  offered  up  himself/  He  opposes  that  to  the  annual 
expiation  made  by  the  Jewish  high  priest, '  Christ  entered  in 
once  to  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  redemption  for  us  by 
his  own  blood :'  and  having  laid  down  that  general  maxim, 
that  'without  shedding  of  mood  there  was  no  remission,'  hcch.ix.  12. 
says,  'Christ  was  offered  once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many/  he22. ver.2a. 
puts  a  question  to  shew  that  all  sacrifices  were  now  to  cease ; 
'When  the  worshippers  are  once  purged,  then  would  not  sa-  \\^,y^^  ,,2. 
crifices  cease  to  be  offered  ?'  and  he  ends  with  this,  as  a  full 
conclusion  to  that  part  of  his  discourse:  '  Every  priest  stands  ver.  11,12. 
daily  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices, 
which  can  never  take  away  sin:  but  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  up  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God/  Here  are  not  general  words,  ambiguous 
expressions,  or  remote  hints,  but  a  thread  of  a  full  and  clear 
discourse,  to  shew  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, 
we  have  but  one  Priest,  and  likewise  but  one  Sacrifice,  under 
the  gospel;*  therefore  how  largely   soever  those  words   of 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  x.  14.)  tells  us,  that  '  Christ  ought  to  be 
but  once  offered,  because  by  that  ont  offering  he  hatfuUy  tatisfudfor  our  tins,  and 
hat  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  If  therefore  by  that  first  offering  he 
hath  fiuly  satisfied  for  our  sins,  then  is  there  no  more  need  of  any  offering  for  sin  * 
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ART.  priest  or  sacr^lee  may  have  been  used ;  yet,  according  to  die 
^^^^*  true  idea  of  a  propitiatory  aatrifiee,  and  of  a  priesi  that  re- 
concilea  sinners  to  God^  they  cannot  be  apj^d  to  any  acts 
of  our  worship,  or  to  any  order  of  ma%  upon  earth*  Nor  can 
the  value  and  virtue  of  any  instituted  act  of  reli^on  be 
carried,  by  any  inferences  or  reasonings,  beyond  that  i^di 
is  put  in  thraa  by  the  institution :  and  thererore  since  the  in* 
stitution  oi  this  sacramait  has  nothing  in  it  that  gives  us  this 
idea  of  it,  we  cannot  set  any  such  value  upon  it :  and  sinoe 
the  reconciling  sinners  to  .6od>  and  the  pardoning  of  sin,  are 
free  acts  of  his  grace,  it  is  therefore  a  high  presumption 
in  any  man  to  imagine  they  can  do  this  by  any  act  of  theirs, 
without  powers  and  warrants  for  it  from  scriptare.  Nor  can 
this  be  pretended  to  without  assuming  a  most  sacrilegions 
sort  of  power  over  the  attributes  of  Uod:  therefore  all  the 
virtue  that  can  be  in  the  sacrament  is,  that  we  do  therein 
sratefully  commemorate  the  sticrifice  of  Christ's  death,  and, 
by  renewed  acts  of  faith,  present  that  to  God  as  our  Micrf/Keir, 
in  the  memorial  of  it,  which  he  himself  has  aqpqpointed :  by  so 
doing  we  renew  our  covenant  with  Ood,  and  share  in  the 
effects  of  that  death  which  he  suffered  fcHr  us.  All  the  ancient 
liturgies  have  this  as  a  main  part  of  the  office,  that  being 
mindful  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  commemorating  it,  they 
offered  up  the  gifts. 

This  is  the  langui^  of  Justin  Mar^,  Irenseus^  TertulUan, 
Cyprian,  and  of  all  the  following  writers.  They  do  compare 
this  sacrifice  to  that  of  Melehisedecj  who  offered  ^ead  and 
toine :  and  though  the  text  imports  only  hb  giving  bread 
and  fffine  io  Abraham  and  his  followers,  yet  they  aj^liM 
that  generally  to  the  oblation  of  bretxd  and  ttine  that  was 
made  on  the  altar :  but  thi»  shews  that  they  did  not 'think  of 
any  sacrifice  made  by  the  offering  up  of  Christ;  It  was  the 
bread  and  the  wine  only  which  they  thought  die  priests  of 
the  Christian  religion  did  offer  to  Ood*  And  therefore  it  i« 
remarkable,  that  when  the  fisthers  answer  the  reproach  of  the 

If  by  thatjfrst  sacrifice  h§  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanetified^  the  mass 
certainly  most  be  altogetber  needless  to  make  any  addition  to  that  which  is  already 
Mrfect  In  a  word,  if  th6  saeriiioes  of  the  lanr*  were  therefore  repealed,  as  tUs 
Kpistle  tells  us,  because  they  were  imperfect ;  and  had  they  been  otherwise,  thev 
should  have  ceased  to  have  been  offered ;  what  can  we  conclude,  but  the  church 
of  Rome  then,  in  every  mass  she  offers,  does  violence  to  tlie  crtMt  of  Christ ;  and  in 
more  than  one  sense,  eruetfiei  to  hirteiftke  Lordrfgtoryf 

'  Lastly,  the  council  of  Trent  declares,  that  becaose  there  is  a  new  and  proper 
sacrifice  to  be  offered,  it  was  necessary  that  our  Saviour  Christ  should  institute  a 
new  and  proper  priesthood  to  offer  it.  And  so  they  say  he  did,  after  the  order  ^ 
MdickiMedeo^  m  oppodtton  to  that  after  the  order  of  Aarem  under  ^e  law.  Now 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  this  Epistle  than  sw^  an  assertion : 
both  whose  description  of  this  priesthood  shews  it  can  agree  only  to  our  blessed 
Lord ;  and  which  indeed  in  express  terms  declares  it  to  be  peculiar  to  him.  It 
calls  it  an  unehattgeabU  pnnlhood,  that  passes  not  to  any  other,  as  that  of  Aaron  <fid 
from  &ther  to  son,  bat  continues  in  him  only,  because  that  he  also  himielf 
for  evermore.*  Wake, — [Go.] 
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heathens^  who  charged  them  with  irreligion  and  impiety  for    ART. 
having  no  sacrifices  among  them^  they  never  answer  it  by   XXXL 
saying,  that  they  offered  up  a  sacrifice  of  inestimable  value 
to  God ;  which  must  have  been  the  first  answer  that  could 
have  occurred  to  a  man  possessed  with  the  ideas   of  the 
church  of  Rome.     On  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr,  in  hisApol.2. 
Apology,   says.    They  had  no  other  sacrifices  but  prayers 
and  praises:  and  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  he  confesses) 
that  Christians  offer  to  God  oblatumSy  accorduiffto  Malachi's 
prophecy y  when  they  celebrate  the  eucharist,  in  which  they 
commemorate  the  Lordfs  death.    Both  Atbenagoras  and  Mi-  Leg.  pro 
nutius  FeUx  justify  the  Cfaristiaim  for  having  no  other  sacri*  ^^' . 
fices  but  pure  hearts,  clean  consciences,  and  a  stead£Eiat  ftith.  ocuv^ '° 
Origen  and  Tertullian  refute  the  same  objectioB  in  the  same  lib.  ▼»!. 
manner:  they  set  the  prayers  of  Christians  in  opposition  to^°*^^^~ 
all  the  sacrifices  that  were  among  the  heathms.    Clememr  ofxert^Apol. 
Alexandria  and  Amobius  write  in  the  same  strain ;  and  tfaey  c.30. 
do  all  make  use  of  one  topic,  to  justify  their  offerii^  no^^™     .. 
sacrifices,  that  God,  who  made  all  things^,  and  to  whom  att  Arnob.^" 
things  do  belong,  needs  nothing  from  his  cieatmneai^    To  mfuln  lib.  vii. 
tiply  no  more  quotations  on  this  head,.  Julian  in  his  time 
objected  the  same  thing  to  l^e  Christians,  which  shews  that 
there  was  then  no  idea  of  a  saerifiee  among  liiem ;  otfaenvm 
he,  who  knew  their  doctrine  and  ritei^  bul  either  not  d&f 
nied  so  positively  as  he  did  their  hsviT^  sacrifices ;  or  at  leas* 
he  had  shewed  how  improperly  the  eudiarist  was  Galled  one^ 
When  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  middle  of  the*  fifth  Cyr.  Al. 
century,  came  to  answer  this,  he  insists  only  upon  the  xnwai!d  |!|^q^  j^j 
and  spiritual  sacrifices  that  were  ofiered  by  Christians;  which 
were  suitable  to  a  pure  and  spiritual^  essence,  sodi  as  the 
Divinity  was,  to  take  pleasure  in ;  and  t^refore  he  sets  that 
in  opposition  to  the  sacrifices  of  beastSy  birds^  and  of  aU 
other  things  whatsoever:  ner  does  he  so  much  as  menticm, 
even  in  a  hint,  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist;  which  ahem 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  aa  a  sacrifice  that  waKpro** 
pitiatory. 

These  things  do  so  plainly  set  before  us  the  ideas  that  the 
first  ages  had  of  this  sacrament,  that  to  one  who  considers 
them  duly,  they  do  not  leave  so  mudi  a»  a  doubt  in  this 
matter.  All  that^  they  may  say  in  homifies,  or  treatises  o€ 
piety,  concerning  the  pure^cffering  that,  according  to  Makb- 
chi,  all  Christians  offeped  to  Ood  in  the  sacrament,  coneem- 
ing  the  sacrifice,  and  the  unMoody  sacrifice  of  ChristiaRS, 
must  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  prayers  and  thanksgir- 
ings  that  accompanied  it>  to  the-  eonmtemeratian  that  -waa 
made  in  it  of  the  sacrifice  offered  onoe  upon  the  cross,  and 
finally  to  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  they  so 
often  compare  both  to  Abel's  sacrifice^  and  to  Melchisedoc's 
offering  bread  and  wihe. 
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ART.       It  were  easy  to  enlarge  farther  on  this  head,  and  from  all 
^^^^'   the  rituals  of  the  ancients  to  shew^  that  they  had  none  of 
those  ideas  tliat  are  now  in  the  Roman  church.    They  had 
but  one  altar  in  a  churchy  and  probably  but  one  in  a  city : 
they  had  but  one  comimunion  in  a  day  at  that  aUar :  so  fiir 
were  they  from  the  many  altars  in  every  church,  and  the 
many  masses  at  every  altar,  that  are  now  in   the  Roman 
church.    They  did  not  know  what  solitary  masses  were,  with- 
out a  communion.     All  the  liturgies  and  all  the  writ^igs  of 
the  ancients  are  as  express  in  this  matter  as  is  possible. 
The  whole  constitution  of  their  worship  and  discipline  shews 
it.    Their  worship  concluded  always  with  the  eucharist;  such 
as  were  not  capable  of  it,  as  the  catechumenM,  and  those  who 
were  doing  public  penance  for  their  sins,  assisted  at  the  more 
general  parts  of  the  worship ;  and  so  much  of  it  was  called 
their  mass,  because  they  were  dismissed  at  the  conclusion 
of  it.     When  that  was  done,  then  the  faithful  stayed,  and  did 
partake  of  the  eucharist ;  and  at  the  conclusion   of  it  they 
were  likewise  dismissed;  from  whence  it  came  to  be  called 
the  mass  of  thefaithfuL    The  great  rigour  of  penance  was 
thought  to  consist  chiefly  in  this,  that  such  penitents  might 
not  stay  with  the  faithful  to  communicate.    And  though  &is 
seems  to  be  a  practice  bc^n  in  the  third  century,  yet,  both 
from  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
Can.  9.     Sedthful  did  constantly  communicate.      There  is  a  canon, 
^pi^       among  those  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles', 
against  such  as  came  and  assisted  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Cod.  An-  service,  and  did  not  partake   of  the  eucharist;  the  same 
tioch.  A.O.  thing  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Antioch ;  and  it  appears 
Conirt!  A-  ^y  ^®  Constitutions,  that  a  deacon  was  appointed  to  see  that 
pMt.  I.  Tiii.  no  man  should  go  out,  and  a  subdeacon  was  to  see  that  no 
cap.  11.     woman  should  go  out,  during  the  oblation.    The  fathers  do 
E^!^ '  ^  frequently  allude  to  the  word  commtifiion,  to  shew  that  the 
Epb.cap.!.  sacrament  was  to  be  common  to  all.     It  is  true,  in  St.  Chry* 
sostom's  time,  the  zeal  that  the  Christians  of  the  former  ages 
had  to  communicate  often,  began  to  slacken;  so  that  they 
had  thin  communions,  and  few  communicants :  against  which 
that  father  raises  himself  with  his  pathetic  eloquence,  in  words 
which  do  shew  that  he  had  no  notion  of  solitary  masses,  or  of 
the  lawfulness  of  them:  and  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  n^- 
lect  of  the  sacrament  in  those  who  came  not  to  it,  and  the 
profanation  of  it  by  those  who  came  unworthily,  both  which 
grew  very  scandalous  at  that  time,  set  that  holy  and  zealous 
bishop  to  many  eloquent  and  subUme  strains  concerning  it, 
which  cannot  be  understood,  without  making  those  abate- 
ments that  are  due  to  a  copious  and  Asiatic  style,  when  much 
inflamed  by  devotion. 

In  the  succeeding  ages  we  find  great  care  was  taken  to 
suffer  none  that  did  not  communicate  to  stay  in  the  churchy 
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and  to  see  the  mysteries.    There  is  a  rubric  for  this  in  the   ^^^'- 
oiBce  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great.    The  writers  of  the  ©inio^. 
ninth  century  m  on  in  the  same  strain.     It  was  decreed  by  Cone.  Mo- 
the  council  of  Mentz,  in  the  end  of  Charles  the  Great's  reign,  |?"^*  ^*"- 
that  no  priest  should  say  mass  alone ;  for  how  could  he  say, 
'The  Lord  be  with  you/  or,  'Lift  up  your  hearts,'  if  there 
was  no   other  person  there  besides  himself?     This  shews 
that  the  piiactice  of  solitary  masses  was  then  begun,  but  that 
it  was  disliked.    Walafridus  Strabus  says,  that  to  a  lawful  Wahr. 
mass  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  priest,  together  ||2bus  Ec- 
with  one  to  answer,  one  to  offer,  and  one  to  communicate,  des.  c.  22! 
And  the  author  of  Micrologus,  who  is  believed  to  have 
writ  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  does  condemn 
solitary  communions,  as  contrary  both   to  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  the  several  parts  of  the  office :  so  that 
till  the  twelfth  century  it  was  never  allowed  of  in  the  Roman 
church ;  as  to  this  day  it  is  not  practised  in  any  other  com- 
munion. 

But  then  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  transubstan- 
tiation  mixt  together,  the  saying  of  masses  for  other  persons, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  grew  to  be  considered  as  a  very  meri- 
torious thing,  and  of  great  efficacy ;  thereupon  great  endow- 
ments were  made,  and  it  became  a  trade.  Masses  were 
sold,  and  a  small  piece  of  money  became  their  price;  so 
that  a  profane  sort  of  simony  was  set  up,  and  the  holiest 
of   all  the  institutions   of  the    Christian   religion   was    ex- 

Eosed  to  sale.  Therefore  we,  in  cutting  off  all  this,  and  in 
ringing  the  sacrament  to  be,  according  to  its  first  institu- 
tion, a  communion,  have  followed  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  constant  practice  of  the  whole  church  for  the  first 
ten  centuries. 

So  far  all  the  articles  that  relate  to  this  sacrament  have 
been  considered.  The  variety  of  the  matter,  and  the  import- 
tant  controversies  that  have  arisen  out  of  it,  has  maae  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  with  some  copiousness  upon  the  several 
branches  of  it.  Next  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  this  is 
the  dearest  piece  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
is  that  in  which  both  priests  and  people  are  better  instructed 
than  in  any  other  point  whatsoever ;  and  therefore  this  ought 
to  be  stuoied  on  our  side  with  a  care  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  it:  that  so  we  may  govern  both  ourselves  and 
our  people  aright  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  avoiding 
with  great  caution  the  extremes  on  both  hands,  both  of  ex- 
cessive superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  profane  neglect 
on  the  other.  For  the  nature  of  man  is  so  moulded,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  one  without  falling  into  the  other. 
We  are  now  visibly  under    the   extreme   of  neglect,  and 
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ART.  .therefore  we  ought  to  stady  by  all  means  possible  to  in- 
^^^^'  spire  our  people  with  a  just  respect  for  this  holy  institution^ 
and  to  animate  them  to  desire  earnestly  to  partake  often  of 
it;  and,  in  order  to  that,  to  prepare  themselves  seriously 
to  set  about  it  with  the  reverence  and  devotion,  and  wim 
those  holy  purposes  and  solemn  vows,  that  ought  to  accom- 
pany it. 
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ARTICLE  XXXII. 

.Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Sf^ojiiEly  yrieiEltKy  anH  9tsLtonif  are  not  commantlelx  b;  OoH'ieI  lalo 
tit^tt  to  bob  tl^e  Cisltate  of  single  life,  or  to  abiEltain  from  j0lar# 
riage :  C|)erefore  it  ttf  labful  for  t|^em,  atf  bell  atf  for  all  Cf^riiU 
tian  i0leit»  to  marrp  at  t|)eir  obti  Hif nretion,  tii  t^tm  i^all  (tUlge 
t|)e  tfame  to  tferbe  better  to  6Mimii. 

The  first  period  of  this  Article  to  the  word  T^hertfare,  was 
all  that  was  published  in  king  Edward's  time*  They  were 
content  to  lay  down  the  assertion^  and  left  the  inference  to  be 
made  as  a  consequence  that  did  naturally  arise  out  of  it. 
There  was  not  any  one  point  that  was  more  severely  examined 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  than  this :  for  as  the  irregubur 
practices  and  dissolute  lives  of  both  seculars  and  regulars  had 
very  much  prejudiced  the  world  against  the  celibate  of  the 
Roman  cleivy^  which  was  considered  as  the  occasion  of  all 
those  disorders ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  and  also  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  had  taken  vows, 
gave  great  ofience.  They  were  represented  as  persons  that 
could  not  master  their  appetites,  but  that  indulgea  themselves 
in  carnal  pleasures  and  interests.  Thus,  as  lihe  scandals  of  the 
unmarried  dergy  had  alienated  the  world  much  from  lihem ; 
so  the  marriage  of  most  of  the  reformers  was  urged  as  an  ill 
character  both  of  them  and  of  the  Reformation ;  as  a  doctrine 
of  libertinism,  that  made  the  clergy  look  too  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  involved  them  in  the  common  pleasures,  con- 
cerns, and  passions,  of  human  Ufe. 

The  appearances  of  an  austerity  of  habit,  of  a  severity  of 
life  in  watching  and  fasting,  and  of  avoiding  the  common 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  delights  of  life,  that  were  on  the 
other  side,  did  strike  the  world,  and  inclined  many  to  think, 
that  what  ill  consequences  soever  ceUbate  produced,  yet  that 
these  were  much  more  supportable,  and  more  easy  to  be 
reformed,  than  the  ill  consequences  of  an  unrestrained  per- 
mission of  the  clergy  to  marry. 

In  treating  this  matter,  we  must  first  consider  ceUbate  with 
relation  to  uie  laws  of  Qirist  and  the  gospel ;  and  then  with 
relation  to  the  laws  of  the  church.  It  does  not  seem  contrary 
to  the  purity  of  the  worship  of  Ood,  or  of  (Uvine  performances, 
that  married  persons  should  ofiiciate  in  them ;  sinoe,  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  priests  not  only  might  marry,  but  the  priest- 
hood was  tied  to  descend  as  an  inheritance  in  a  certain  fiunily. 
And  even  the  high  priest,  who  was  to  perform  the  great 
function  of  the  annusd  atonement  that  was  made  for  the  sins 

2  H  2 
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ART.  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  was  to  marry,  and  be  derived  to 
XX  XI  I.  j^^  descendants  that  sacred  office.  If  there  was  so  much  as  a 
remote  unsnitableness  between  a  married  state  and  sacerdotal 
performances,  we  cannot  imagine  that  God  would  by  a  law  tie 
the  priesthood  to  a  family,  which  by  consequence  laid  an 
obligation  on  the  priests  to  marry.  When  Christ  chose  his 
twelve  apostles,  some  of  them  were  married  men;  we  are 
sure,  at  least,  thlit  St.  Peter  was ;  so  that  he  made  no  distinc- 
tion, and  gave  no  preference  to  the  unmarried :  our  Saviour 
did  no  where  diarge  them  to  forsake  their  wives ;  nor  did  he 
at  all  represent  ceUbate  as  necessary  to  the  ^  kingdom  of 
heaven,^  or  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.*   He  speaks  indeed 

*  *  In  the  Bible,  we  read  that  the  priesta,  under  the  old  dispensation,  were  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  hieh  priesthood  passed  from  father  to  son.  And  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  St.  reter,  whom  you  call  your  first  pope  (although  yon  are  not 
hu  successor  in  either  doctrine  or  practice),  was  a  married  man ;  *'  And  when 
Jesus  was  come  into  Peter*s  house,  he  saw  his  wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a 
fever,*'  Matt.  viii.  14 ;  and  Paul  says,  **  Have  we  no  power  to  lead  about  a  aister» 
a  wife,  as  well  as  otubk  apostlbs,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cxpras?** 
1  Cor.  ix.  5.  I  r^,  moreover,  in  the  directions  civen  by  God  to  the  bishops  and 
deacons,  these  words,  **  A  bishop  must  then  be  blameless,  thk  bvsbamd  or  ovx 
win,  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection,  with 
all  gravity ;  for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God?*'  "  Let  the  deacons  be  thk  rdsbanim  or  omx  wifi, 
ruling  their  children,  and  their  own  houses  well."  1  Tim.  iiL.2,  4,  5,  12.  And  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  4.)  it  is  written,  '*  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all, 
and  the  bed  undefiled ;  bat  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge."  But 
the  word  of  God  informs  us,  '*  that  in  the  latter  times,  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,"  (as  your  church  did,  when  it  commanded  pope  Pius  the  IVth's  creed  to  be 
taught  and  believed,  as  necessary  to  salvation,)  that  one  of  the  marks  ^  whidi 
this  apostacy  shall  be  known,  is  "forbidding  to  marry."  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  3.  Whether, 
then,  this  mark  of  the  apostacy  better  fits  us,  who  do  marry,  or  you,  who  forbid 
and  condemn  marriage  of  the  clcigy,  and  have  besides  set  up  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, let  the  people  judge. 

'  But  I  must  give  another  instance  of  jrour  cburch's  contempt  of  (^od^  word  :  — 
In  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  it  is  said,  '*  a  bishop  then  must  be  blamxlkss,  tht  husband  of  ob« 
«t/«;'*  and  in  Heb.  xiii.  4.  '*  Marriage  is  honodbablb  in  aU,**  Why  does  the 
church  of  Rome  condemn  marriage  of  the  clergy  ?  Her  own  council  of  Lateran 
must  speak — "  Because  it  is  unwobtht  that  they  should  be  the  slaves  of  cham- 
SBBiira  and  uMclxannbss."  I  shall  now  give  the  decree  in  the  words  of  Lateran, 
**  Decemimns  etiam  ut  ii,  <^ui  in  ordinc  subdiaconatus,  et  supra,  iuor«s  duxerint,  aut 
concubinas  habuerint,  officio,  atq.  ecclesiastico  beneficio  careant.  Cum  enim  i|wi 
templum  Dei,  vasa  Domini,  sacrarium  Spiritus  Sanctt  debeant  esse,  et  dici: 
iKBioNitM  est,  eos  cuBiLXBus,  ct  ixMUMnnus  deservire."  2  Concil  Lat.  Labbei, 
vol.  X.  p.  1003,  canon  ri.  Here  then  is  Lateran  against  the  word  of  God,  and  yet, 
according  to  you,  the  council  of  Lateran  was  infallible  1 1 1  Before  this  counciU 
pope  Gregory  the  Vllth  bad  condemned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  in  the  13th 
ean.  of  the  first  Roman  council,  in  a.  d.  1074.  (Labbei  concil :  vol.  x.  p.  326 — 
328.)  Gregory  had,  besides,  assembled  councils  or  synods  in  other  places,  to 
condemn  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  English  clergy  opposed  this  in  a  very 
determined  manner ;  and,  when  Grcffory's  decree  was  published  in  Germany,  the 
der^  appealed  to  the  word  of  God,  and  charged  the  pope  with  contradicting 
St.  nul.  But  Gregory  was  more  than  a  match  for  them ;  and  he,  who  deprived 
kings  of  their  kingdoms,  and  trampled  royalty  under  foot,  easily  prevailed,  after 
gome  time,  against  the  clergy. 

'  The  pobuc  must  now  have  a  specimen  of  your  church's  contitteney,  contradic- 
tion, and  extraordinary  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  The  church  of 
Rome  calls  marriasre  a  sacrament ! !  (one  of  the  five  new  sacraments  she  herself 
made ;)  and,  according  to  the  Trent  doctrine,  the  sacraments  confer  grace, /Msi|/ji«i|g 
grace.  Lather  maintained  that  "  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  do  not  oonier 
J^^^T^  grace  upon  those  who  do  not  place  a  bar  in  the  way."    This  is  the  first 
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of  some  that  brought  themselves  to  the  state  of  eunuchs  for   ART. 
the  *  sake  of  the  gospel ;'  but  in  that  he  left  all  men  at  full  ^X^^^* 
liberty^  by  saying,  '  Let  him  receive  it  that  is  able  to  receive  j^^tt  zi>. 
it;'  so  that  in  this  every  man  must  judge  of  himself  by  what  lo,  ii,  12. 
he  finds  himself  to  be.    That  is  equally  recommended  to  aU 
ranks  of  men,  as  they  can  bear  it.     St.  Paul  does  affirm^  that 
^  marriage  is  honourable  in  all :'  raid  to  avoid  undeanness,  he  Heb.iiu.4. 
says,  '  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum  ;*  and  so  gives  it  as  ^  ^'*  ^w* 
a  rule,  that  '  every  man  should  have  his  own  wife.'    Among   * 
all  the  rules  or  qualifications  of  bishops  or  priests,  that  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  celibate  of  the  l  Tim.  in. 
clergy,  but  plain  intimations  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  ^»  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
and  might  be  married.    That  of  ^  the  husbuid  of  one  wife'  is 
repeated  in  different  places :  mention  is  also  made  of  the  vAoei 
and  children  of  the  clergy,  rules  being  given  concerning  them : 
and  not  a  word  is  so  much  as  insinuated,  importing,  tiiat  this 
was  only  tolerated  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  but  that 
it  was  afterwards  to  x^ease.    On  the  contrary,  the  ^  forbidding  i  Tim,  i?. 
to  marry'  is  given  as  a  character  of  the  apostacy  of  the  later  ^' 
times.    We  find  Aquila,  when  he  went  about  preaching  the 
ffospel,  was  not  only  married  to  Priscilla,  but  that  he  carried 
her  about  with  him :  not  to  insist  on  that  privilege  that  St. 
P&ul  thought  he  might  have  claimed,  of  '  carrying  about  with  J  ^''  **• 
him  a  sister  and  a  wife,  as  well  as  the  other  apostles.'    And   ' 
thus  the  first  point  seems  to  be  fully  cleared,  that  by  no  law 
of  God  the  clergy  are  debarred  from  marriage.    There  is  not 
one  word  in  the  whole  scriptures  that  does  so  much  as  bint  at 
it ;  whereas  there  is  a  great  deal  to  the  contrary. 

Marriage  being  then  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  to 
which  so  many  reasons  of  different  sorts  may  carry  both  a 
wise  and  a  good  man,  and  there  being  no  positive  precept  in 
the  gospel  ttiat  forbids  it  to  the  clergy ;  the  next  question  is. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  make  a  perpetual 
law,  restraining  the  clergy  firom  marriage  ?  It  is  certain  that 
no  age  of  the  church  can  make  a  law  to  oind  succeeding  ages ; 
for  ^niatsoever  power  the  church  has,  she  is  always  in  posses- 
sion of  it;  and  every  age  has  as  much  power  as  any  of  the 
former  ages  had.  Therefore  if  ony  one  age  should  oy  a  law 
enjoin  celibate  to  the  clergy,  any  succeeding  age  may  repeal 
and  alter  that  law.  For  ever  since  the  inspiration  that  con- 
ducted the  apostles  has  ceased,  every  age  of  the  church  may 
make  or  change  laws  in  all  matters  that  are  within  their 
authority.  So  it  seems  very  dear,  that  the  church  can  make 
no  perpetual  law  upon  this  subject. 

of  the  "  p/nrimc  Lutheri  h^ntet''  condemned  by  pope  Leo  X.  (Labb.  and  Com. 
vol.  sir.  5  Cone.  Lat.  p.  392.)  Marriage  then,  acccnrding  to  your  doctrine,  confers 
juitifying  grace.  But  what  would  this  tacrament  confer  on  yon  ?  Foliation  and 
damnation  t! !  This  is  most  excellent !  '*  Doth  a  fountain  send  n>rtb  at  the  same  place 
sweet  water  and  hitter?"  James  iii«  11.*    Pagt'j  httttn  to  a  RomuhPriat,'^[KD,\ 
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A  R  T.       In  the  next  place  it  may  be  justly  doabted^  whether  the 
^xx^^-  church  can  make  a  law  that  shall  restrain  all  the  clergy  in  any 
of  those  natural  rights  in  which  Christ  has  left  them  free. 
The  adding  a  law  upon  this  head  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  seems 
to  assume  an  authority  that  he  has  not  given  the  chuit^.    It 
looks  like  a  pretending  to  a  strain  of  purity  beyond  the  rules 
set  us  in  the  gospel :  and  is  plainly  the  laying  a  yoke  upon  us, 
which  must  be  thought  tyranniciEd,  since  the  Author  of  this 
religion,  who  knew  best  what  human  nature  is  capable  of^  and 
what  it  may  well  bear,  has  not  thought  fit  to  lay  it  on  those 
whom  he  sent  upon  a  commission  diat  required  a  much 
greater  elevation  of  soul,  and  more  freedom  from  the  entan- 
glements of  woridly  or  domestic  concerns,  than  can  be  pre- 
tended tol)e  necessary  for  the  standing  and  settled  offices  in 
the  church.    Therefore  we  conclude,  that  it  were  a  great 
abuse  of  church  power,  and  a  high  act  of  tyranny,  for  any 
church,  or  any  age  of  the  churdi,  to  bar  men  from  the 
services  in  the  church,  because  they  either  are  married,  or 
intend  to  keep  themselves  fre^  to -marry,  or  not,  as  they 
please :  this  does  indeed  bring  the  body  of  the  dei^  more 
mto  a  combination  among  themselves ;  it  does  take  them  in 
a  great  measure  off  from  having  separated  interests  of  their 
own ;  it  takes  them  out  of  the  civU  society,  in  which  they 
have  less  concern,  when  they  ^ve  no  pledges  tx>it.    And  so 
in  ages  in  which  the  papacy  intended  to  engage  the  whole 
priesthood  into  its  interests  against  the  civil  powers^  as  the 
immunity  and  exemptions  of  the  deigy  made  them  safe  in 
their  own  persons,  so  it  was  necessary  to  free  them  from  any 
such  incumbrances  or  appendages  by  which  they  miffht  be  in 
the  power  or  at  the  mercy  of  secular  princes.    This,  joined 
with  the  belief  of  their  making  God  widi  a  few  words,  by  the 
virtue  of  their  chanuster,  and  of  their  farffimng  m,  was  like 
armour  of  proof,  by  which  they  were  invulnerable,  and  by 
consequence  capable  of  undertaking  any  thing  that  might  be 
committed  to  them.     But  this  may  weU  recommend  such  a 
rule  to  a  crafty  and  designing  body  of  men,  in  which  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  deep  and  refined  policy ;  yet  we 
'  have  not  so  learned  Christ,'  nor  to  '  handle  the  word  of 
Ood,'  or  the  authority  that  he  has  trusted  to  us,  deceit/idly. 

As  for  the  consequences  of  such  laws,  inconveniences  ^are 
on  both  hands:  as  long  as  men  are  corrupt  themselves^ 
so  Ions  they  will  abuse  all  the  liberties  of  human  nature.  If 
not  only  common  lewdness  in  all  the  kinds  of  it,  but  even 
brutal  and  unnatural  lusts,  have  been  the  visible  consequences 
of  the  strict  law  of  celibate ;  and  if  this  appears  so  evident  in 
history  that  it  cannot  be  denied ;  we  think  it  better  to  trust 
human  nature  with  the  lawful  use  of  that  in  which  Giod  has 
not  restrained  it,  than  to  venture  on  that  which  has  given 
occasion  to  abominations  that  cannot  be  mentioned  wi3iout 
horror.    As  for  the  temptation  to  covetousness,  we  tliink  it  is 
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neither  so  great,  nor  so  unavoidably  upon  the  one  hand^  as  ART. 
those  monstrous  ones  are  on  the  other.  It  is  more  reasonable  ^^^^^' 
to  expect  divine  assistances  to  preserve  men  from  temptations, 
when  they  are  using  those  liberties  which  God  has  left  free  to 
them,  than  when,  by  pretending  to  a  purity  greater  than  that 
which  he  has  commanded,  tliey  throw  themselves  into  many 
snares.  It  is  also  very  evident,  that  covetousness  is  an  effect 
of  men's  tempers,  rather  than  of  their  marriage ;  since  the 
instances  of  a  ravenous  covetousness,  and  of  a  restless  ambi- 
tion, in  behalf  of  men's  kindred  and  SamiUes,  hath  appeared 
as  often  and  as  scandalously  among  the  unmarried  as  among 
the  married  clergy. 

From  these  general  considerations  concerning  the  power 
that  the  church  has  to  make  either  a  perpetual  or  an  universal 
law  in  a  thing  of  this  kind;  I  shall,.in  the  next  place,  consider^ 
in  short,  what  the  church  has  done  in  this  matter*  In  the 
first  sees  of  Christianity,  Basilides  and  Satuminus,  and  after 
them,  Doth  Montanns  and  Novatus,  and  the  sect  of  the  En- 
cratites,  condemned  marriage  as  a  state  of  Ubertinism  that  was 
unbecoming  the  purity  required  of  Christians.  Against  those 
we  find  the  fathers  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  to  all 
Christians,  without  making  a  difference  between  the  clergy 
and  the  lait^.  It  is  true,  the  appearances  that  were  in  Mon« 
tanus  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  engaged  the  Christians 
of  that  age  to  strain  beyond  them  in  those  things  that  gave 
them  their  reputation :  many  of  Tertullian's  writings,  that 
critics  do  now  see  were  writ  after  he  vras  a  Montanist,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  observed  in  that  age,  carry  the  matter 
of  ceUbate  so  high,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  considering  the 
reputation  that  he  had,  a  bias  was  given  by  these  to  the  fol* 
lowing  ages  in  favour  of  oeUbate :  yet  it  seemed  to  give  great 
and  just  prejudices  against  the  Christian  religion,  u  audi  as 
had  come  into  the  service  of  the  church  should  have  forsaken 
their  wives.  It  is  visible  how  much  scandal  this  might  have 
given,  and  what  matter  of  reproach  it  would  have  furnished 
their  enemies  with,  if  they  could  have  charged  them  with  this, 
that  men,  to  get  rid  of  their  wives,  and  the  care  of  their  fami- 
lies, went  into  orders ;  that  so,  under  a  pretence  of  a  higher 
degree  of  sanctity,  thev  might  abandon  their  families.  There- 
fore great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  this.  They  were  so  fur 
from  reqiuring  priests  to  forsake  their  wives,  that  such  as  did 
it,  upon  their  entering  into  orders,  were  severely  condemned 
by  the  canons  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles.  Thev 
were  also  condemn^  by  the  council  of  Ghmgra  in  the  fourtn 
century,  and  by  that  of  Trullo  in  die  stsventh  age.  There  are 
some  instances  brought  of  bishops  and  priests,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  married  after  they  were  ordamed;  but  as  there 
are  only  few  of  those,  so  perhaps  they  are  not  well  proved* 
It  must  be  acknowlediged,  that  the  seneral  practice  was,  that 
men  once  in  orders  did  not  marry :  out  many  bishops  in  th^ 
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A  RT.   best  ages  lived  stiU  with  their  wives.    So  did  the  fathers  both 
XXXII.  q£  Gregory  Naziansen  and  of  St,  Basil.     And  among  the 

works  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  there  is  a  letter  writ  by  him  in 

exile  to  his  daughter  Abra^  in  which  he  refers  her  to  her 
mother^s  instruction  in  those  things  which  she^  by  reason  of 
her  age,  did  not  then  understand;  which  shews  that  she  was 
then  very  young,  and  so  was  probably  bom  after  he  was  a 
bishop. 
Socr.  Hist.  Some  proposed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  that  the  clergy  should 
Ecci.iib.  i.  depart  from  their  wives ;  but  Paphnutius,  though  himself  un- 
inarried,  opposed  this,  as  the  laying  an  unreasonably  heavy 
yoke  upon  them.  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  the  author  of  the 
first  of  those  love-fables  that  are  now  known  by  the  name  of 
RonuMiiceSy  being  upon  that  account  accused  of  too  much 
levity,  did,  in  order  to  the  clearing  himself  of  that  imputation, 
move  that  clergymen  should  be  obliged  to  live  from  their  wives. 
Which  the  historian  says  they  were  not  tied  to  before ;  for  till 
then  bishops  lived  with  their  wives.  So  that  in  those  day^ 
the  living  in  a  married  state  was  not  thought  unbecoming  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  functions.  A  single  marriage  was  never 
objected  in  bar  to  a  man's  being  made  bishop  or  priest.  They 
dia  not  indeed  admit  a  man  to  orders  that  oeen  twice  mar- 
ried;  but  even  for  this  there  was  a  distinction :  .if  a  man  had 
been  once  married  before  his  baptism,  and  was  once  married 
after  his  baptism,  that  was  reckoned  only  a  single  marriage  ; 
for  what  had  been  done  when  in  heathenism  went  for  nothing. 
And  Jerome,  speaking  of  bishops  who  had  been  twice  married, 
but  by  this  nicety  were  reckoned  to  be  the  husbands  of  one 
wife,  says,  ^the  number  of  those  of  this  sort  in  that  time  could 
not  be  reckoned;  and  that  more  such  bishops  might  be  found, 
than  were  at  the  council  of  Arimini/  Canons  grew  to  be 
frequently  made  against  the  marriage  of  those  in  holy  orders; 
but  these  were  positive  laws  made  chiefly  in  the  Roman  and 
African  sj^nods;  and  since  those  canons  were  so  often  re- 
newed, we  may  from  thence  conclude  that  they  were  not  weU 
kept.  When  Synesius  was  ordained  priest,  he  teUs  in  an 
Epistle  of  his,  that  he  declared  openly,  tliat  he  would  not  live 
secretly  with  his  wife,  as  some  did ;  but  that  he  would  dwell 
publicly* with  her,  and  wished  that  he  might  have  many  chil- 
dren by  her.  In  the  eastern  church  the  priests  are  usually 
married  before  they  are  ordained,  and  continue  afterwards  to 
live  with  their  wives,  and  to  have  children  by  them,  without 
either  censure  or  trouble.  In  the  western  chureh  we  find 
mention  made,  both  in  the  GaUican  and  Spanish  sj^nods,  of 
the  wives  both  of  bishops  and  priests ;  and  they  are  caJled 
episcopa  and  presbtfiera.  In  the  Saxon  times  the  clergy  in 
most  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  were  openly  married :  and 
•when  Dunstan,  who  had  engaged  king  Edgar  to  favour  the 
monks,  in  opposition  to  the  married  deigy,  pressed  them  to 
forsake  J;heir  wives,  they  refused  to  do  it,  and  so  were  turned 
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out  of  their  benefices^  and  monks  came  in  their  places.  Nor  art. 
was  the  celibate  generally  imposed  on  aD  the  clergy  before  ^^^^^ 
Gregory  the  Seventh's  time^  in  the  end  of  the  deventh  cen- 
tury. He  had  great  designs  for  subjecting  all  temporal 
Erinces  to  the  papacy ;  andj,  in  order  to  that^  he  intended  to 
ring  the  clergy  mto  an  entire  dependance  upon  himself ;  and 
to  separate  them  wholly  from  all  other  interests  but  those  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority :  and  that  he  mieht  load  the  mar- 
ried clergy  with  an  odious  name,  he  called  them  all  Nico- 
laitans ;  though  the  accounts  that  the  ancients  give  us  of  that 
sect  say  nothing  that  related  to  this  matter :  out  a  name  of 
an  ill  sound  goes  a  great  way  in  an  ignorant  age.  The  writers 
that  lived  near  that  time  condemned  this  severity  against  the 
married  clergy,  as  a  new  and  a  rash  thing,  and  contrary  to  the 
mind  of  the  holy  fathers ;  and  they  tax  his  rigour  in  turning 
them  all  out.  i  et  Lanfranc  among  us  did  not  impose  the 
celibate  generally  on  all  the  clergy,  but  only  on  those  that 
lived  at  cathedrals  and  in  towns ;  he  connived  at  those  who 
served  in  villages.  Anselm  carried  it  farther,  and  imposed  it 
on  all  the  clergy  without  exception :  yet  he  himself  ismients 
that  unnatural  lusts  were  become  then  both  common  and 
public ;  of  which  Petrus  Damiani  made  great  complaints  in 
Gregory  the  Seventh's  time.  Bernard,  in  a  sermon  preached 
to  the  clergy  of  France,  says  it  was  common  in  his  tmae,  and 
then  even  bishops  with  bishops  lived  in  it.  The  observation 
that  abbot  Panormitan  made  of  the  progress  of  that  horrid 
sin,  led  him  to  wish  that  it  might  be  left  free  to  the  clergy  to 
marry  as  they  pleased.  Pius  the  Second  said,  that  there  might 
have  been  good  reasons  for  imposing  the  celibate  on  the  deigy ; 
but  he  believed  there  were  fer  better  reasons  for  leaving  them 
to  their  liberty.  As  a  remedy  to  these  more  enormous  crimes, 
dispensations  for  concubinate  became  so  common,  that^  in- 
stead of  giving  scandal  by  them,  they  were  rather  considered 
as  the  characters  of  modesty  and  temperance ;  in  such  concu« 
binary  priests  the  world  judged  themsdves  safe  from  practices 
on  their  own  families. 

When  we  consider  those  effects  that  followed  on  the  im- 
posing the  celibate  on  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  look  on  them 
as  much  greater  evils  than  those  that  can  follow  on  the  leav- 
ing it  free  to  them  to  marry.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  a  freedom  to  marry  may  be 
likewise  bad:  that  state  does  naturally  involve  men  in  the 
cares  of  life,  in  domestic  concerns,  and  it  brings  with  it 
temptations  both  to  htxury  and  covetousness.  It  carries  with 
it  too  great  a  disposition  to  heap  up  wealth,  and  to  raise  femi- 
lies ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  makes  the  dergy  both  look  too  like, 
and  live  too  like,  the  rest  of  the  worid.  But  when  thines  of 
this  kind  are  duly  balanced,  ill  effects  wiU  appear  on  both 
hands:  those  arise  out  of  the  general  corruption  of  human  na^- 
ture,  which  does  so  spread  itself,  that  it  will  corrupt  us  in  the 
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A  RT.  most  innocent,  and  in  the  most  necessary  pnctioes*  There 
y^^^*-  are  "excesses  committed  in  eating,  drinking,  and  8l0q[)ing4  Oar 
depraved  indinations  will  insinuate  themselves  into  us  in  our 
best  actions:  even  the  public  worship  at  God  and  all  devotion 
receive  a  taint  firom  them.  Bat  we  must  not  take  away  those 
liberties  in  which  God  has  left  human  nature  free^  and  engage 
m^  to  roles  and  methods  that  pat  a  violence  upon  manldnd: 
this  is  the  less  excusable,  when  we  see,  in  fact^  what  the  con- 
sequences of.  such  restraints  have  been  for  many  ages. 

Yet  after  all,  though  they  who  ^  marry,  do  well  f  yet  those 
'  who  mairy  not,  do  better,'  provided  they  live  chaste,  and  do 
not  bum.  That  man,  who  subdues  his  body  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  by  labour  and  stKdy,  and  that  separates  himself  firom 
Acts  vi.  4.  the  concerns  of  a  family,  that  ^  he  may  give  himself  whcAy 
to  the  ministry,  of  the-  word,  and  to  prayer/  that  lives  at  a 
distance  firom  the  levities  of  the  world,  and  in  a  course  of 
native  modesty  and  unaffected  severity,  is  certainly  a  boming 
and  shining  light :  he  is  above  the  world,  finee  firom  cares  and 
designs,  ficom  aspirings^  and  all  those  restless  projects  whidi 
haveso  long  pven  £he  world  so  much  scandal:  and  there- 
fore those,  who  allow  themselves  the  liberty  a(  marriage 
according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church,  are  indeed  en- 
gaged in  a  state  of  many  temptations,  to  which  if  thev  give 
way,  (hey  'lay  themselves  open  to  many  censures,  ana  disy 
bring  a  scandal  on  the  Reformation  for  allowing  them  Ihis 
liberty,  if  they  abuse  it. 

'  It  ranains  only  to  connder  how  fiir  this  matter  is  altered 
by  vows ;  how  £ur  it  is  lawftd  to  make  them ;  and  how  hr 
diey  bind  when  they  are  made.  It  seems  very  unreasonable 
and  tyrannical  to  pat  vows  on  any,  in  matters  in  which  it 
may  not  be  in  their  power  to  keep  them  without  sin.  No 
•vows -ought  to  be  made,  but  in  things  that  are  mther  abso- 
lately  in  our  power,  or  in  tilings  in  whidi  we  may  procure  to 
ourselves  those  assistances  that  may  enable  us  to  perform 
them.  We  have  a  federal  right  to  the  promises  that  Christ 
has  made  us,  of  inward  assistances  to  enable  us  to  perform 
those  conditions  that  he  has  laid  on  us ;  and  ther^ore  we 
may  vow  to  observe  them,  because  we  may  do  that  which 
may  procure  us  aids  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  them* 
But  if  men  will  take  up  resoltitions,  that  are  not  within  those 
necessary  conditions,  they  have  no  reason  to  promise  them- 
selves sudi  assistances:  and  if  they  are  not  so  absolutely 
masters  of  themselves,  as  to  be  able  to  stand  to  them  without 
those  helps,  and  yet  are  not  sure  that  they  shall  be  given 
them>  then  they  ought  to  make  no  vow  in  a  matter  whi^ 
they  cannot  keep  by  their  own  natural  strength,  and  in  whidi 
they  have  not  any  promise  in  the  gospel  that  assures  them  of 
divine  assistances  to  enable  them  to  keep  it.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  tempting  of  God,  when  men  pretend  to  serve  him  by 
assuming  a  stricter  course  of  life  than  either  he  has  com- 
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manded^  or  they  are  able  to  go  tkpough  with.    And  it  may    A  K  T. 
prove  a  great  snare  to  them^  when  by  such  rash  vows  they  ^^^^^ 
are  engaged  into  such  a  state  of  life,  in  which  they  live  in 
constant  temptations  to  sin,  without  either  command  or  pro- 
mise, on  which  they  can  rest  as  to  the  execution  of  them. 

This  is  to  ^  lead  themselves  into  temptation/  in  opposition 
to  that  which  our  Saviour  has  made  a  petition  of  that  prayer 
which  he  himself  has  taught  us.  Out  of  this,  great  distrac- 
tions of  mind,  and  a  variety  of  different  temptations,  may, 
and  probably  wiU,  arise;  and  that  the  rather,  because  the 
vow  IS  made ;  there  being  somewhat  in  our  natures  that  will  ^ 
always  struggle  the  harder  because  they  are  restrained.  It  is 
oertiun  that  every  man,  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  service 
of  €rod,  ought  to  try  if  he  can  dedicate  himself  so  entirely  to 
it,  as  to  live  out  of  all  the  concerns  and  entanglements  of  life. 
If  he  can  maintain  his  purity  in  it,  he  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  labour  the  more  effectually,  and  may  expect  both  the 
greater  success  here,  and  a  fuller  reward  hereafter.  But  be- 
cause both  his  temper  and  his  circumstances  may  so  change, 
that  what  is  an  advantage  to  him  in  one  part  of  his  life  may 
be  a  snare  and  an  encumbrance  to  him  in  another  part  of  it, 
he  ought  therefore  to  keep  this  matter  still  in  his  own  power, 
and  to  continue  in  that  liberty,  in  which  God  has  left  him 
free,  that  so  he  may  do  as  he  shall  find  it  to  be  most  expe- 
dient for  himself,  and  for  the  work  of  the  gospel. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  it  is  unlawful  either  to 
impose  or  to  make  such  vows.  And,  supposing  that  any  have 
been  engaged  in  them,  more,  perhaps,  out  of  the  importunity 
or  authority  of  others,  than  their  own  choice ;  tlien  though  it 
is  certainly  a  character  of  a  man  that  shall  dwell  in  Ood's  holy 
hiU,  that  though  'he  swears  to  his  own  hurt,  yet  he  changes  Psal.  zv.4. 
not/  he  is  to  consider,  whether  he  can  keep  such  a  vow, 
without  breaking  the  commandments  of  Ood,  or  not:  if  he 
can,  then,  certainly,  he  ought  to  have  that  regard  to  the 
name  of  God,  that  was  called  upon  in  the  vow,  and  to  the 
solemnities  of  it,  and  to  the  scandab  that  may  follow  upon 
his  breaking  it,  that  if  he  can  continue  in  that  state,  without 
sinning  agamst  God,  he  ought  to  do  it,  and  to  endeavour  all 
he  can  to  keep  his  vow,  and  preserve  his  purity.  But  if,  after 
he  has  used  both  feusting  and  prayer,  he  stiU  finds  that  the 
obligation  of  his  vow  is  a  snare  to  him,  and  that  he  cannot 
both  ke^p  it,  and  also  keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  then 
the  two  obli^tions,  that  of  the  law  of  God,  and  that  of  his 
vow,  happenmg  to  stand  in  one  another's  way,  certainly  the 
lesser  must  give  place  to  the  greater.  Herod^s  oath  was  ill 
and  rashly  made,  but  worse  kept,  when, '  for  his  oath's  sake,'  J****-  «'v- 
he  ordered  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  to  be  cut  off.  Our  *''•  *' 
Saviour  condemns  that  practice  among  the  Jews,  of  vowing 
that  to  the  corban  or  treasure  of  the  temple,  which  they 
ought  to  have  given  to  their  parents  $  and  imagining  that,  by 
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ART.  such  means,  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  them,  or 
X^^^*'  to  supply  them.  The  obligation  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  Qoa  is  indispensable,  and  antecedent  to  any  act  or  yow  of 
ours,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  made  void  by  any  vow  that 
we  may  take  upon  us :  and  if  we  are  under  a  vow,  which  ex- 
posi^  us  to  temptations  that  do  often  prevail,  and  that  pro- 
bably will  prevail  long  upon  us,  then  we  ought  to  repent  of 
our  rashness  in  making  any  such  vow,  but  must  not  continue 
in  the  observation  of  it,  if  it  proves  to  us  like  the  taking  fire 
into  our  bosom,  or  the  handling  of  pitch.  A  vow  that  draws 
many  temptations  upon  us,  that  are  above  our  strength  to 
resist  them,  is,  certainly,  much  better  broken  and  repented  of, 
than  kept.  So  that,  to  conclude,  celibate  is  not  a  matter  fit 
to  be  the  subject  either  of  a  law  or  a  vow ;  every  man  nrost 
consider  himself,  and  what  he  is  able  to  receive :  '  He  that 
marries  does  well,  but  he  that  marries  not  does  better.^ 
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ARTICLE   XXXIII. 

Of  Excomngianicate  Persons^  how  they  are  to  be  avoided. 

C|)at  ^nion  bi^ic^,  hji  open  Senunctation  of  ti)e  C^nx^,  ii  xifjfytlji 
cut  off  from  t^t  Qlnitp  of  it^t  Cf)urd[),  anti  3Evcommumcati,  ousi)t 
to  bf  taken  of  ^t  tofM^Ie  iSuItttutle  of  t|)e  jTattl^ful  aa  a  Heathen 
anti  a  Publican :  RnttI  ||e  be  openip  teconctbtl  bf  penance,  anti 
be  aceibeH  into  t^t  C|)urc|^  hg  a  Sutigt  t|)at  i^atf)  9ut|)orit)f 
^cremitii. 

All  Christians  are  obliged  to  a  strict  purity  and  holiness  of 
Hfe :  and  every  private  man  is  bound  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
fiainiliarities  with  bad  and  vicious  men ;  both  because  he  may 
be  insensibly  corrupted  by  these,  and  because  the  world  will 
be  from  thence  disposed  to  think,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in 
such  persons,  and  in  their  vices.  What  every  single  Chris- 
tian ought  to  set  as  a  rule  to  himself,  ought  to  be  likewise 
made  the  rule  of  all  Christians,  as  they  are  constituted  in  a 
body  under  guides  and  pastors.  And  as,  in  general,  severe 
denunciations  ought  to  be  often  made  of  the  wrath  and  judg- 
ments of  God  against  sinners ;  so  if  any  that  is  called  a  ^o- 
ther,  that  is,  a  Christian,  lives  in  a  course  of  sin  and  scandal, 
they  ought  to  give  warning  of  such  a  person  to  all  the  other 
Christians,  that  they  may  not  so  much  'as  eat  with  him,'  but  i  Cor.  v. 
may  separate  themselves  from  him.  ^i* 

in  this,  private  persons  ought  to  avoid  the  moroseness  and 
affectation  of  sayings  'Stand  oy,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou:^  l8ai.lKT.5. 
'if  one  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  then  those  who  are  spiritual  ('^-  vi.  i. 
ought  to  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness:  every 
one  considerinff  himself,  'lest  he  be  also  tempted.'  Exces- 
sive rigour  will  be  always  suspected  of  hypocrisy,  and  may 
drive  those  on  whom  it  falls  either  into  despair  on  the  one 
hand,  or  into  an  unmanageable  licentiousness  on  the  other. 

The  nature  of  all  societies  must  import  this,  that  they  have 
a  power  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  the  design  and 
rules  of  their  society.  A  combination  of  men,  made  upon 
any  bottom  whatsoever,  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to 
exclude  out  of  their  number  such  as  may  be  a  reproach  to  it, 
or  a  mean  to  dissolve  it :  and  it  must  be  a  main  part  of  the 
office  and  duty  of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  to  warn  the  unruly,  and  to  put  from 
among  them  wicked  persons.  There  are  several  considera- 
tions that  shew  not  only  the  lawfulness,  but  the  necessity,  of 
such  a  practice. 

First,  that  the  contagion  of  an  ill  example  and  of  bad  prac- 
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A  R  T.    tioes  may  notspread  too  &r  tx>  the  corrapting  of  others  t  '  Evil 
XXXIII.  communications  coirupt  good  manners/     Their  '  doctrines 

1  Cor.  XV.  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  spread  as  a  gangrene :'  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
33.        *  the  preserving  the  purity  of  those  who  are  not  yet  oorruptedy 

2  rim.  ii.  {I  mny  ))e  necessary  to  note  such  persons,  and  to  ^  have  no 
2Theit.m.  company  with  them/ 

14.  A  second  reason  relates  to  the  persons  themselves,  that  are 

so  separated,  that  they  may  be  ashamed ;  that  they  may  be 

Jiide  23.    thus  ^  pulled  out  of  the  fire,'  by  the  terror  of  such  a  proceed- 

1  Oir.  V.    ingy  which  ought  to  be  done  by  mmarfdng  over  them,  lamenting 

2* Cor.ii.   ^^^  '^  '^^  pntying  for  them. 

1,2, 3.  The  apostles  made  use  even  of  those  extraordinary  powers 
that  were  given  to  them  for  tins  end.    St.  Paul  delivered 

I  Tnn.i.  HymensBUs  and  Al«cander  unto  Satan,  ^  that  they  might 
learn  not  to  blaspheme.'  And  he  ordered  that  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth  ^  should  be  deUTered  to  Satan  fat  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  mi^ht  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  Certainly  a  vicious  indulgence  to 
sinners  is  an  encouragement  to  them  to  live  in  sin ;  whereas 
when  others  about  them  try  all  methods  for  their  recovery, 
and  mourn  for  those  sins  in  which  they  do  perhi^  glory,  and 
do  upon  that  withdraw  themselTes  from  all  oommunication 
with  them,  both  in  spirituab,  and  as  much  as  may  be  in  tem- 
porals likewise ;  this  is  one  of  the  last  means  that  can  be  used 
in  order  to  the  reclaiming  of  them. 

Another  consideration  is  the  peace  and  the  honour  of  the 

Gal.  ▼.  12.  society.  St.  Paul  wished  that '  tmey  were  cut  off  that  trouUed 
the  churches  :*  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  '  the  name 
of  Qod  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed,'  and  to  give  no 
occasion  to  the  enemies  of  our  fidth  to  reproach  us ;  as  if  we 
designed  to  make  parties,  to  promote  our  own  interests,  and 
to  turn  religion  to  a  faction ;  excusing  such  as  adhere  to  us  in 
other  things,  though  they  should  break  out  into  the  most 
scandalous  Tiolations  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  commandments 
of  Ood.  Such  a  behaviour  towards  excommunicated  persons 
would  also  have  this  further  eood  effect;  it  would  give  great 
authority  to  that  sentence,  and  fiU  men's  minds  with  the  awe 
of  it,  wmch  must  be  taken  off,  when  it  is  observed  that  men 
converse  familiarly  with  those  that  are  under  it. 

These  rules  are  all  founded  upon  the  principles  of  societies, 
which,  as  they  associate  upon  some  common  designs,  so,  in 
order  to  the  pursuing  those,  must  have  a  power  to  separate 
themselves  frt)m  those  who  depart  from  them. 

In  this  matter  there  are  extremes  of  both  hands  to  be 
avoided :  some  have  thought,  that  because  the  apostles  have^ 

OaU.8, 9.  in  general,  declared  such  persons  to  be  accursed,  or  under  an 

1  Cor.  zii.  (  anathema,  who  preach  another  gospel,'  and  '  such  as  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  Anathema  Maran-atha,'  whidb  is 
generallv  understood  to  be  a  total  cutting  off,  never  to  be 
admittea  till  ^  the  Lord  comes ;'  that  therefore  the  church 
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may  stiD  put  men  rnider  an  anathemay  for  holding  such  ^^^JJ-, 

unsound  doctrines,  as,  they  think,  make  the  gospel  to  become ' 

another,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  in  wh<de ;  and  that  she  may 
thereupon,  in  imitation  of  another  practice  of  the  apostles, 
deliver  them  over  unto  Satan,  casting  them  out  of  the 
protection  of  Christ,  and  abandoning  them  to  the  Devil: 
reckoning  that  the  *  cutting  them  off'  from  the  body  of 
Christ  is  really  the  exposing  them  to  the  Devil,  who  goes 
about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  But 
with  what  authority  soever  the  apostles  might,  upon  so  great 
a  matter  as  the  '  cnanging  the  gospel,'  or  the  ^  not  loving  the 
Lord  Jesus,'  denounce  an  anathema^  yet  the  applying  tiiis 
which  they  used  so  seldom,  and  upon  such  great  occasions,  to 
every  opinion,  after  a  decision  is  made  in  it,  as  it  has  carried 
on  the  notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  so  it  has  laid 
a  foundation  for  much  uncharitableness,  and  many  animosities: 
it  has  widened  breaches,  and  made  them  incurable.  And, 
unless  it  is  certain  that  the  church  which  has  so  decreed  can* 
not  err,  it  is  a  bold  assuming  of  an  authority  to  which  no 
falliUe  body  of  men  can  have  a  right.  That  ^  delivery  unto 
Satan'  was  visibly  an  act  of  a  miraculous  power  lodged  with 
the  apostles :  for  as  they  struck  some  bUnd  or  dead,  so  they  had 
an  authority  of  letting  loose  evil  spirits  on  some  to  haunt 
and  terrify,  or  to  punish  and  plague  them,  that  a  desperate 
evil  might  be  cured  by  an  extreme  remedy.  And  therefore 
the  aposties  never  reckon  this  among  the  standing  functions 
of  the  church;  nor  do  they  give  any  charge  or  directions 
about  it.  They  used  it  themselves,  and  but  seldom.  It  is 
true,  that  St.  Pftul  being  carried  by  a  just  seal  against  the 
scandal,  which  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  had  cast  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  did  adjudge  him  to  this  severe  degree 
of  censure :  but  he  judged  it,  and  did  only  order  the  Corin- 
thians to  publish  it,  as  coming  from  him,  ^  with  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :'  that  so  the  thing  might  become  the 
more  public,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  might  be  the  more  con* 
spicuous.  The  primitive  church,  that  being  nearest  the 
fountain,  did  best  understand  the  nature  of  church»power, 
and  the  effects  of  her  censures,  thought  of  nothing,  m  this 
matter,  but  of  denying  to  suffer  apostates,  or  rather  scandalous 
I>er8ons,  to  mix  with  tiie  rest  in  the  sacrament,  or  in  the  other 
parts  of  worship.  They  admitted  them  upon  the  profession 
of  their  repentance,  by  an  imposition  of  hands,  to  share  in 
some  of  the  more  general  parts  of  the  worship ;  and  even  in 
these  they  stood  by  themselves,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest :  and  when  they  had  passed  through  several  degrees  in 
that  state  of  mourning,  they  were  by  steps  received  baick  again 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  This  agrees  well  with  all 
that  was  said  formerly  concerning  the  nature  and  the  ends  of 
church-power ;  *  which  was  riven  for  edification,  and  not  for  acor.x.s 
destruction.'    This  is  suitable  to  the  designs  of  the  gospel. 
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A  RT.  both  for  preserving  the  sodety  pure,  and  for  reclaiming  tliose 
_^^^^^' who  are  otherwise  like  to  be  carriedaway  by  the  '  Devil  in  his 
snare.^  This  is  to  admtmish  sinners  as  brethren,  and  not  to 
use  them  as  enemies ;  whereas  the  other  method  looks  like  a 
power  that  designs  destruction,  rather  than  edification,  espe- 
dally  when  £he  secular  arm  is  called  ui^  and  that  princes  are 
required,  under  the  penalties  of  deposition,  and  losing  their 
dominions,  to  extirpate  and  destroy,  and  that  by  the  cnielest 
sort  of  death,  all  those  whom  the  church  doth  so  anathematize. 
We  do  not  deny  but  that  the  form  of  denoundng  or  de- 
claring anathemas  against  heresies  and  heretics  is  very  andent. 
It  grew  to  be  a  form  expressing  horror,  and  was  apjdied  to 
the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living.  It  was  understood  to  be  a 
cutting  such  persons  off  from  the  communion  of  the  church : 
if  they  were  still  alive,  they  were  not  admitted  to  any  act  of 
worship ;  if  they  were  dead,  their  names  were  not  to  be  read 
at  the  altar  amon^  those  who  were  then  commemorated.  But 
as  heat  about  opinions  increased,  and  some  lesser  matters 
new  to  be  more  valued  than  the  weightier  things  both  of 
mw  and  gospel,  so  the  adding  anathomas  to  every  point,  in 
which  men  differed  from  one  another,  grew  to  be  a  common 
practice,  and  swelled  up  at  last  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  a  whole  body  of  divinity  was  put  into 
canons,  and  an  ancUhema  was  fitstened  to  every  one  of  them. 
The  delivering  to  Satan  was  made  the  common  form  of  ex- 
communication ;  an  act  of  apostolical  authority  being  made  a 
precedent  for  the  standing  practice  of  the  churcn.  Great  sub- 
tilties  were  also  set  on  foot  concerning  the  force  and  effect  of 
chureh-censures :  the  straining  this  matter  too  high,  has 
given  occasion  to  extremes  on  the  other  hand.  If  a  man 
is  condemned  as  an  heretic,  for  that  which  is  no  heresy,  but 
is  an  artide  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  his  conscience  is 
not  at  all  concerned  in  any  such  censure :  great  modesty  and 
decency  ought  indeed  to  be  shewed  by  private  persons,  when 
they  dispute  against  public  dedsions :  out  unless  the  church 
is  infedlible,  none  can  be  bound  to  implidt  faith,  or  blind  sub- 
mission. Therefore  an  anathema,  ill  founded,  cannot  hurt 
him  against  whom  it  is  thimdered.  If  the  doctrine,  upon 
which  the  censures  and  denundations  of  the  chureh  are 
grounded,  is  true,  and  if  it  appears  so  to  him  that  sets  him- 
self against  it,  he  who  thus  despises  the  pastors  of  the  church 
despises  Christ ;  in  whose  name,  and  by  whose  authority,  they 
are  acting.  But  if  he  is  still  under  convictions  of  his  being  in 
the  right,  when  he  is  indeed  in  the  wrong,  then  he  is  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  and  his  sins  are  sins  of  ignorance,  and  they  will  be 
judged  by  that  God,  who  knows  the  smcerity  of  all  men's  hearts, 
and  sees  into  their  secretest  thoughts,  how  far  the  ignorance  is 
wilful  and  affected,  and  how  far  it  is  sincere  and  invindble. 

And  as  for  those  censures  that  are  founded  upon  the  proofs 
that  are  made  of  certain  facts  that  are  scandalous,  either  the 
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person  on  whom  they  are  charged  knows  himself  to  be  really    ART 
guilty  of  them^  or  that  he  is  wronged,  either  by  the  witnesses,  ^^^"'* 
or  the  pastors  and  judges :  if  he  is  indeed  guiltjr,  he  ought  to 
consider  such  censures  as  the  medicinal  provisions  of  the 
church  against  sin :  he  ought  to  submit  to  them,  and  to  such 
rebukes  and  admonitions,  to  such  public  confessions,  and 
other  acts  of  self-abasement,  by  which  he  may  be  recovered 
out  of  'the  snare  of  the  Devil;'  and  may  repair  the  public 2 Tim. ii» 
scandal  that  he  has  brought  upon  the  profession  of  Christia-  ^ 
nity,  and  recover  the  honour  of  it,  which  he  has  blemished, 
as  far  as  lies  in  him. 

This  is  the  ^  submitting  to  those  that  are  over  him,  and  the  Heb.  ziU. 
obeying  them  as  those  that  watch  for  his  soul,  and  that  must  ^^* 
give  an  accoimt  of  it.'  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  such 
person  is  run  down  by  fakehood  and  calumny,  he  must  sul> 
mit  to  that  dispensation  of  God's  providence,  that  has  suffered 
such  a  load  to  be  laid  upon  him:  he  must  not  betray  his  inte-^ 
grity ;  he  ought  to  commit  his  way  to  God,  and  to  bear  his 
burden  patientiy.-  Such  a  censure  ou|ht  not  at  all  to  give 
him  too  deep  an  inward  concern :  for  he  is  sure  it  is  ill  founded, 
and  therefore  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  his  conscience.  God, 
who  knows  his  innocence,  will  acquit  him,  though  all  the 
world  should  condemn  him.  He  must  indeed  submit  to  that 
separation  from  the  body  of  Christians :  but  he  is  safe  in  hia 
secret  appeals  to  God,  wno  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  judges 
righteous  judgment:  and  such  a  censure  as  this  cannot  be 
bound  in  heaven. 

In  the  pronouncing  the  censures  of  the  church,  great  care 
and  tenderness  ought  to  be  used;  for  men  are  not  to  be. 
rashly  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ;  nothing  but  a  wilful 
obstinacy  in  sin,  and  a  dehberate  contempt  of  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  church,  can  justify  this  extremity.  Scandalous 
sinners  may  be  brought  under  the  medicinal  cure  of  the 
church,  ana  the  offender  may  be  denied  all  the  privileges  of 
Christians,  till  he  has  repaired  the  offence  that  he  has  given* 
Here  another  extreme  has  been  run  into  by  men,  who,  being 
jealous  of  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  have  thought 
that  the  world  could  not  be  safe  from  that,  unless  all  church- 
power  were  destroyed :  they  have  thought  that  the  ecclesias-. 
tical  order  is  a  body  of  men  bound  by  their  office  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  to  offer  the  sacraments,  to  all  Christians ;  but 
that  as  the  gospel  is  a  doctrine  equally  offered  to  all,  in  whicb 
every  man  must  take  the  particular  application  of  the  pro^ 
mises,  the  comforts,  and  the  terrors  of  it  to  himself,  as  he  will 
answer  it  to  Qod ;  so  they  imagine  that  the  sacraments  are  in 
die  same  promiscuous  inannear  to  be  offered  to  all  persons  ^ 
and  that  every  man  is  to  #ty  and  examne  himself y  and  so  to 
partake  of  tliem ;  but  tbAt  &e  clei^  have  no  authority  to 
deny  them  to  any  person,  or  to  put  marks  of  distinction  or  of 
infamy  on  men :  and  that  therefore  the  ancient  discipline  of 
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ART.  the  church  did  arise  ont  of  a  mutual  oomproimse  of  Christian^ 
^^^^^^'  who,  in  times  of  misery  and  persecution,  submitted  to  such 
rules  as  seemed  necessary  in  that  state  of  things ;  but  that 
now  all  the  authority  that  the  church  hath,  is  founded  only  on 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  still  subject  to  it.  So  that  what 
changes  or  alterations  are  appointed  by  the  civil  authority^ 
must  take  place,  in  bar  to  any  laws  and  customs  of  the 
church,  how  ancient  or  how  universal  soever  they  may  be. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  de» 
grees  and  extent  of  this  authority,  the  methods  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  it,  were  at  first  framed  by  common  consent:  in 
the  times  of  persecution,  the  laity,  who  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  were  to  the  church  instead  of  the  magistrate. 
The  wh(Me  concerns  of  religion  were  supported  and  protected 
by  them ;  and  this  gave  them  a  natural  right  to  be  consulted 
with  in  dl  the  decisions  of  the  church.  The  brethren  were 
called  to  join  with  the  apostles  usA  elders  in  that  great  debate 
eonceming  the  circumcision  of  the  Gtentiles,  which  was  settled 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  of  such  practices  we  find  firequent  mention 
in  St.  Cyprian^s  Epistles :  the  more  eminent  among  the  laity 
were  then  naturally  the  patrons  of  the  churches ;  but  when 
the  church  came  under  the  protection  of  Christian  princes 
and  magistrates,  then  the  patronage  and  protection  of  it  fell 
to  them,  upon  whom  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world  de- 
pended. Yet  though  all*  this  is  acknowledged,  we  see  plainly^ 
that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  many  general  roles 
given,  for  the  government  and  order  of  the  church.  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  appointed  to  ordotn,  to  admonUh,  and  rebukey 
and  that  before  M.  The  body  of  the  Christians  is  re<|uired 
to  submit  themselves  to  them,  and  to  obey  them ;  which  is  not 
to  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  and  boundless  degree,  but  must 
be  limited  to  that  doctrine  which  they  were  to  teach,  and  to 
such  things  as  depended  upon  it,  or  tended  to  its  estiJ>lish- 
ment  and  propagation.  From  these  general  heads  we  see  just 
grounds  to  assert  such  a  power  in  the  pastors  of  the  church 
as  is  for  edification,  but  not  for  destruction ;  and,  therefore, 
here  is  a  foundation  of  power  laid  down ;  though  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that,  in  the  application  of  it,  such  prudence 
and  discretion  ought  to  be  used,  as  may  make  it  most  likely 
to  attain  those  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 

A  general  consent,  in  time  of  persecution,  was.  necessary; 
otherwise  too  indiscreet  a  rigour  might  have  pulled  down  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  built  up.  If  in  a  broken  state  of 
things  a  common  consent  ought  to  be  much  endeavoured  and 
stayed  for,  this  is  mtush  moie  necessary  in.  a  regular  and 
settled  time,  with  relation  to  the  civil  audiority,  ui|der  whom 
the  whole  society  is  put,  according  to  its  constitution.  But 
it  can  never  be  supposed  tiiat  the  authority  of  the  pastors  of 
the  church  is  no  other  than  that  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  to 
their  dients,  who  are  s^  at  their  liberty,  and  are  in  no  sort 
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bound  to  follow  their  directions.     In  particular  advices^  with    art. 
relation  to  their  private  concerns^  where  no  general  rules  are  ^^X^^^* 
agreed  on,  an  authority  is  not  pretended  to ;  and  these  may  "' 
be  compared  to  all  other  advices,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  pastors  of  the  church  ^  watch  over  the  souls  of  their 
people,  and  must  give  an  account  of  them/   But  when  things 
are  grown  into  method,  and  general  rules  are  settled,  there 
the  consideration  of  edification  and  unity,  and  of  maintaining 
peace  and  order,  are  such  sacred  obligations  on  everv  one 
that  has  a  true  regard  to  religion,  that  such  as  despise  all  this 
may  be  well  looked  on  as  heathens  and  publicans ;  and  they 
are  so  much  worse  than  they,  as  a  secret  and'well-dis^uisea 
traitor  is  much  more  dangerous  than  an  open,  professed  ene- 
my.    And  though  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  of  ^telling  the  Matt,  tviiu 
church,'  may,  perhaps,  not  be  so  strictly  applicable  to  this  ^7- 
matter,  in  their  primary  sense,  as  our  Saviour  first  spdke 
them ;  yet  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  parity  of  reiason,  may 
well  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  though  those  words  did  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  composing  of  private  differences,  and  of 
delating  intractable  persons  to  the  synagogues,  yet  they  may 
be  well  extended  to  all  those  public  oronces,  which  are  in- 
juries to  the  whole  body;  and  may  be  now  applied  to  the 
Uhristian  church,  and  to  the  pastors  and  guides  of  it,  though 
tfaev  related  to  the  svnagogue  when  they  were  first  spoken. 

It  is  therefore  hignly  congruous  both  to  the  whole  design 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  many  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  there  should  be  rules  set  for  censuring  of- 
fenders, that  so  they  may  be  reclaimed,  or  at  ledst  ashamed, 
and  that  others  may  fear :  and  as  the  filial  sentence  of  every 
authority  whatsoever,  must  be  the  (nitting  off  from  the  body 
all  such  as  continue  in  a  wilful  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
societv ;  so  if  any,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  will  live  so 
as  to  be  a  reproadi  to  that  which  they  ptofess,  they  must  be 
cut  off,  and  cast  out;  for  if  there  is  any  sort  of  power  in  the 
diurch,  it  must  terminate  in  this.  This  is  the  last  and  highest 
act  of  their  authority ;  it  is  like  death  or  banishment  by  the 
civil  power,  which  are  not  proceeded  to  but  upon  great  occa<« 
sions,  in  which  milder  censures  will  not  prevail,  and  where  the 
general  good  of  the  society  requires  it :  so  casting  oui  being 
the  last  act  of  Chilrch-power,  like  a  parent's  disinheriting  a 
child,  it  ought  to  be  proceeded  in  with  that  slowhe^s,  and 
upon  such  considerations,  as  may  well  justify  the  Hgout  of  it. 
A  wilful  contempt  of  order  and  authority  carriei^  Vifttltily  ht 
it  every  other  irregularity ;  because  it  dissolves  the  union  of 
the  body,  and  destroys  that  respect,  by  which  all  the  other 
ends  of  religion  are  to  be  attained;  and,  when  this  is  deli- 
berate and  fiiied,  there  is  no  other  way  of  proceeding,  but  by 
cutting  ^  those  who  are  so  refiractory,  and  who  set  so  ill  an 
example  to  others. 

If  the  execution  of  this  should  happen  to  fall  under  great 
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A  R  T.  disorders,  so  that  many  seandalous  persons  are  not  oensnredy 
^^^^^^-  and  a  promiscuous  multitude  is  suffered  to  break  in  upon 
the  most  sacred  performances,  this  cannot  justify  private  per- 
sons, who  upon  that  do  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the 
church :  for  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  divine  precept  is 
to  every  man  to  ^try  and  examine  himself,^  and  not  to  try  and 
censure  others.  All  order  and  government  are  destroyed,  if 
private  persons  take  upon  them  to  judge  and  censure  others; 
or  to  separate  from  any  body,  because  there  are  abuses  in  the 
use  of  this  authority. 

Private  confession  in  the  church  of  Rome  had  quite  de- 
stroyed the  government  of  the  church,  and  superseded  all  the 
ancient  penitentiary  canons ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome  had  set  many  ingenious  men  on  many  subtle  con- 
trivances, either  to  evade  ti[ie  force  of  those  canons,  to  which 
some  regard  was  still  preserved,  or  to  maintain  the  order  of 
the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  appeals  that  were  made  to 
Rome :  and  while  some  pretended  to  subject  all  things  to  the 
papal  authority,  others  studied  to  keep  up  the  ancient  rules. 
The  encroachments  that  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts 
were  making  upon  one  another  occasioned  many  disputes: 
which  being  managed  by  such  subtle  men  as  the  civilians  and 
canonists  were,  all  this  brought  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  and 
mles  into  the  courts  of  the  church:  so  that,  instead  of  the 
first  simplicity,  which  was  evident  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  not  only  for  the  first  three  centuries,  but  for  a  great 
many  more  that  came  afterwards,  there  grew  to  be  so  much 
practice,  and  so  many  subterfuges  in  the  rules  and  manner  of 
proceeding  of  those  courts,  that  the  church  has  long  groaned 
under  it,  and  has  wished  to  see  that  effected  which  was  de^ 
signed  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation.  The  draught  of 
a  reformation  of  those  courts  is  still  extant ;  that  so  instead 
of  the  intricacies,  delays,  and  other  disorders,  that  have  arisen 
from  the  canon  law,  we  might  have  another  short  and  plain 
body  of  rules;  which  might  be  managed,  as  anciently,  by 
bishops,  with  the  assistance  of  their  clergy.  But  though  this 
is  not  yet  done,  and  that,  by  reason  of  it,  the  tares  grow  up 
with  the  wheatf  we  ought  to  let  them  grow  together  till  the 
great  harvest  comes,  or  at  least,  till  a  proper  harvest  may  be 
given  to  the  church  by  the  providence  of  God ;  in  which  the 
good  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  the  bad,  with- 
put  endangering  the  ruin  of  all ;  which  must  certainly  be  the 
effect  of  people's  falling  indiscreetly  to  this  before  the  time. 
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ARTICLE  XXXIV. 
Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. 

It  iK  not  mcfifif ar^  tj^at  Cratitttonif  anti  Ctxtmoniti  be  in  all  ^lacei^ 
ont,  or  utterly  Ifte ;  for  at  all  timi  ti)ep  f^abe  btm  titbertfe,  antt 
ma|^  be  cfiangeti  accortftng  to  ti)e  ^iberifitp  of  Countrieif  anti  0Un^€ 
fBimntxi,  io  tf^at  noti[)ins  be  or^aineti  agauitft  AoVn  SBorti. 
QROI^oitfoeber  tj^rougl^  f^tK  pribate  3utigment»  btlltngl^  anH  pur^ 
poitfeli^  tiotj^  openly  breait  ti^e  Cratittionitf  anH  Ceremonies  of  tj^e 
C^Vixd),  iDi)id^  be  not  repujpiant  to  ti)e  SBorH  of  6oti,  anH  be 
ortiatneti  anti  approbeti  b^  common  9ut]^ont$,  ougl^t  to  be  rebubeH 
openlj^  (t^at  ot^Ki  maj?  fear  to  tio  tf^e  like)  aii  one  ti^at  offentfetj^ 
agatnitft  tl^e  common  ®rtier  of  tl[)e  €^nvc^,  an)i  i)urtett)  t^t  Sutf^o^ 
rttp  of  ti^e  jKagitftrate,  anti  toountiet]^  t^t  Consciences  of  beadt 
firetl^ren. 

Cber^  particular  or  national  Cf)urcf^  i^nt^  9uti)oritp  to  orttain, 
cf^ange^  anti  abolisj^  Ceremonies  or  Hites  of  tf^e  Cf)urd^,  ortiaine^ 
onlp  b$  men^s  9ttt|)ori^ ;  so  tl^at  all  tilings  be  ^one  to  etiif^ing. 

This  Article  consists  of  two  branches:  the  first  is^  that  the 
church  hath  power  to  appoint  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  private  persons 
are  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  their  orders.  The  second 
is^  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  church  should  meet 
to  determine  such  matters ;  the  power  of  doing  that  being  in 
every  national  churchy  which  is  fully  empowered  to  take  care 
of  itself;  and  no  rule  made  in  such  matters  is  to  be  held  un- 
alterable^ but  may  be  changed  upon  occasion. 

As  to  the  firsts  it  hath  been  already  considered^  when  the 
first  words  of  the  twentieth  Article  were  explained.  There 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  indifferent  was  stated 
and  proved.  It  remains  now  only  to  prove^  that  private  per- 
sons are  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  such  ceremonies^ 
especially  when  they  are  also  enacted  by  the  civil  authority. 
It  is  to  be  considered^  that  the  Christian  religion  was  chieny 
designed  to  raise  and  purify  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  make 
human  society  perfect :  now  brotherly  love  and  charity  does 
this  more  than  any  one  virtue  whatsoever :  it  raises  a  man  to 
the  likeness  of  God;  it  gives  him  a  divine  and  heavenly 
temper  within  himself^  and  creates  the  tenderest  union  and 
firmest  happiness  possible  among  all  the  societies  of  men : 
our  Saviour  has  so  enlarged  the  obligation  to  it,  as  to  make 
it,  by  the  extent  he  has  given  it,  ^  a  great  and  new  command-  John  ziii. 
ment,'  by  which  all  the  world  may  be  able  to  know  and^^»^^- 
distinguish  his  followers  from  the  rest  of  mankind :  and  as  all  *^'    ' 
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ART.    the  apostles  insist  much  upon  this  in  every  one  of  their 
^-^^^^''  Epistles^  not  excepting  the  shortest  of  them ;  so  St.  John, 
1  John  iii.  ^^^  ^^  lastof  dieoi^has  dwelt  more  fiilly  upon  it  than  upon 
11,23.      any  other  duty  whatsoever.    Our  Saviour  did  particularly 
iv.2i.       intend  that  his  followers  should  be  associated  into  one  body, 
and  joined  together^  in  order  to  their  keeping  up  and  in- 
flaming their  mutual  love;  and  therefore  he  delivered  his 
)>rayer  to  them  o^  in  the  plural,  to  shew  thitt  he  intended 
that  they  should  use  it  in  a  body :  he  appointed  bapta«n  as 
the  way  of  receiving  men  into  t^  bodyy  and  the  eucWist  as 
a  joint  memorial  that  the  body  was  to  keep  up  that  of  his 
death.     For  this  end  he  appointed  pastors  to  teach  and  keep 
his  followers  in  a  body :  and  in  his  last  and  longest  praver 
Joho  zvii.  to  the  Father^  he  repeats  this,  that  '  they  might  be  one  f  that 
11,21, 22,  ( th^y  might  be  kept  in  one  (body),  and  made  perfect  in  one/ 
in  five  several  expressions ;  which  shews  both  now  necessary 
a  part  of  his  rehgion  he  meant  this  should  be,  and  likewise 
intimates  to  us  the  danger  that  he  foresaw,  of  his  followers 
departing  from  it ;  which  made  him  intercede  so  earnestly  for 
it.     One  expression  that  he  has  of  this  union,  shews  how 
entire  and  tender  he  intended  that  it  should  be;  for  he  prayed 
that  the  union  might  be  such  as  that  between  ihe  Father 
1  Cor.  zii.  4xnd  Mmself  was.    The  apostles  use  the  figure  of  a  body 
12*26.     frequently,  to  express  this  union ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
imagined  that  is  more  ficmly  knit  together,  and  in  which  all 
the  parts  do  more  tenderly  sympathise  with  one  another. 

upon  all  these  considerations  we  may  very  certainly  eather, 
that  the  dissolving  this  union,  the  dislocating  this  hoSvy  and 
the  doing  any  thing  that  may  extinguish  the  love  and  ciuurity 
by  which  Cmistians  are  to  be  made  so  happy  in  themselves, 
and  so  useful  to  one  another,  and  bv  which  the  bod]^  of 
Christians  grows  much  the  firmer  and  stronger,  and  slunes 
more  in  the  world  y  that,  I  say,  the  doing  tins  u{>on  slight 
grounds,  must  be  a  sin  of  a  very  high  nature.  Nothing  can 
be  a  iust  reason  either  to  carry  men  to  it,  or  to  justify  them 
in  it,  but  the  imposing  on  them  unlawful  tenns  of  communion; 
for  in  that  case  it  is  certain,  that  ^  we  must  obey  Gk)d  rather 
than  man;^  that  we  must  '  seek  truth  and  peace'  together; 
and  that  the  rule  of  '  keeping  »  good  conscience  in  all  tilings,^ 
Acuixiv.  is  laid  thus,  to  do  it  first  '  towards  God.  and  then  towards 
man.^  So  that  a  schism  that  is  occasioned  by  any  churches 
imposing  unlawfid  terms  of  communion,  lies  at  their  door  who 
impose  them,  and  the  guilt  is  wholly  theirs.*  But  without 
such  a  necessity,  it  is  certainly,  both  in  its  own  nature,  and  in 
its  consequences,  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins,  to  create  needless 
disturbances  in  the  church,  and  to  give  occasion  to  all  that 
alienation  of  mind,  all  those  rash  censures^  and  unjiist  judg* 
ments,  that  do  arise  from  such  divisions.    This  receives  a 

*  See  note,  page  100. 
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very  great  aggravation^ if  the  civil  authority  has  concurred  by  ART. 
a  law  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  such  indifferent  things ;  for  XXXIV. 
to  all  their  la\eful  commands  we  owe  an  obedience,  *  not  only 
for  fear,  but  for  conscience  sake  ;^  since  the  authority  of  the  Rom.ziil5. 
magistrate  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  in  such  matters.  As  to 
thin^  that  are  either  commandea  or  forbidden  of  God,  the 
magistrate  has  only  the  execution  of  these  iii  his  hands ;  so 
that  in  those,  his  laws  are  only  the  sanctions  and  penalties  of 
the  laws  of  GFod.  The  subject  matter  of  his  authority  is  about 
things  which  are  of  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  but  that  may 
be  made  fit  and  proper  means  for  the  maintaining  of  order, 
union,  and  decency,  in  the  society :  and  therefore  such  laws  as 
are  made  by  him  in  those  things,  do  certainly  bind  the  con- 
science, and  oblige  the  subjects  to  obedience.  Disobedience 
does  also  give  scandal  to  the  weak.  Scandal  is  a  block  or 
trap  laid  in  the  way  of  another,  by  which  he  is  made  to 
stumble  and  fall.  So  this  figure  of  giving  scandal,  or  the 
laying  a  stumbling-block  in  our  brother's  way,  is  applied  to 
our  doing  of  such  actions  as  may  prove  the  occasions  of  sin 
to  others.  Every  man,  according  to  the  influence  that  his 
example  or  authority  may  have  over  others,  who  do  too  easily 
and  implicitly  follow  him,  becomes  thereby  the  more  capable 
of  giving  them  scandal:  tiiat  is,  of  drawing  them  after  him  to 
commit  many  sins :  and  since  men  are  imder  fetters,  accord- 
ing to  the  persuasions  that  they  have  of  things,  he  who  thinks 
a  thing  sinful,  does  sin  if  he  does  it,  as  long  as  he  is  under 
that  apprehension ;  because  he  deliberately  ventures  on  that  ^™'  ^^« 
which  he  thinks  offends  God ;  even  while  '  he  doubts  of  it,' 
or  makes  a  distinction  between  meats,  (for  the  word  rendered 
doubts,  signifies  also  the  makinff  a  difference,)  '  he  is  damned' 
(that  is,  self-condemned,  as  acting  against  his  own  sense  of 
things)  if  he  does  it.  Another  man,  that  has  larger  thoughts 
and  clearer  ideas,  may  see  that  there  is  no  sin  in  an  action, 
about  which  others  may  be  still  in  doubt,  and  so  upon  his 
own  account  he  may  certainly  do  it :  but  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  his  domg  that  may  draw  others,  who  have  not 
such  clear  notions,  to  do  it  after  his  example,  they  being  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  it,  then  he  gives  scandal,  that 
is,  he  lays  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way,  if  he  does  it,  unless 
he  lies  under  an  obli^tion  from  some  of  the  laws  of  God,  or 
of  the  society  to  whidi  he  belongs,  to  do  it.  In  that  case  he 
is  bound  to  obey ;  and  he  must  not  then  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions ;  of  which  he  is  only  bound  to  take 
eare,  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  and  is  at  full  liberty  to  do^  or 
not  to  do,  as  he  pleases. 

This  explains  the  notion  of  scandal,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Epistles :  tor  there  being  several  doubts  raised  at  that  time, 
concerning  the  lawfulness  or  obligation  of  observing  the 
Mosaical  law,  and  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meats 
offered  to  idols,  no  general  decision  was  made,  that  went 
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ART.    through  that  matter ;  the  apostles  having  only  decreed,  that 
XXXiv.'  |.]j^  Mosaical  law  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentiles ;  but 
not  having  condemned  such  as  might  of  their  own  accord 
have  observed  some  parts  of  that  law,  scruples  arose  about 
this ;  and  so  here  they  gave  great  caution  against  the  laving 
Kom.xiv.  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  brethren.     But  it  is 
^^*  visible  from  this,  that  the  fear  of  giving  scandal  does  only 

take  place  where  matters  are  firee,  and  may  be  done  or  not 
done.  But  when  laws  are  made,  and  an  oixler  is  settled,  the 
fear  of  giving  scandal  lies  all  on  the  side  of  obedience ;  for  a 
man  of  weight  and  authority,  when  he  does  not  obey,  gives 
scruples  and  jealousies  to  others,  who  will  be  apt  to  collect 
from  his  practice  that  the  thing  is  imlawful :  he  who  does  not 
conform  himself  to  settled  onlers  gives  occasion  to  others, 
who  see  and  observe  him,  to  imitate  him  in  it ;  and  thus  he 
lays  a  scandal  or  stumbling-block  in  their  way ;  and  all  the  sins 
which  they  commit  through  their  excessive  respect  to  him, 
and  imitation  of  him,  are  in  a  very  high  degree  to  be  put  to 
his  account,  who  gave  them  such  occasion  of  falling. 

The  second  branch  of  this  Article  is  against  the  unalter- 
ableness  of  laws  made  in  matters  indifferent ;  and  it  asserts 
the  right  of  every  national  church  to  take  care  of  itself.  That 
the  laws  of  any  one  age  of  the  church  cannot  bind  another,  is 
very  evident  from  this,  that  all  lerislature  is  still  entire  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  it.  The  laws  of  God  do  bind  all 
men  at  all  times;  but  the  laws  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  every  state,  are  only  provisions  made  upon  the  present 
state  of  things,  from  the  fitness  or  unfitness  that  appears  to 
be  in  them  for  tlie  great  ends  of  religion,  or  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  All  these  things  are  subject  to  alteration,  therefore 
the  power  of  the  church  is  in  every  age  entire,  and  is  as  great 
as  it  was  in  any  one  age  since  the  days  in  wliich  she  was  under 
the  conduct  of  men  immediately  inspired.  So  there  can  be 
no  unalterable  laws  in  matters  indifferent.  In  this  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  controversy. 

An  obstinate  adhering  to  things,  only  because  they  are  an- 
cient, when  all  the  end^  for  which  they  were  at  first  intro- 
duced do  cease,  is  the  limiting  the  church  in  a  point  in  which 
she  ought  still  to  preserve  her  liberty:  she  ought  still  to 
pursue  those  great  rules  in  all  her  orders,  of  doing  all  diings 
to  edification^  with  decency,  and  for  peace.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  this  matter  is,  whether  such  general 
laws  as  have  been  made  by  greater  bodies,  by  general  councils 
for  instance,  or  by  those  synods  whose  canons  were  received 
into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  catholic  church ;  whether 
these,  I  say,  may  be  altered  by  national  churches;  or  whether 
the  body  of  Christians  is  so  to  be  reckoned  one  body,  that  all 
the  parts  of  it  are  bound  to  submit,  in  matters  indifferent,  to 
the  decrees  of  the  body  in  general  ?  It  is  certain,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  catholic  church  ought  to  hold  a  communion  one 
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^th  another,  and  mutual  commerce  and  correspondence  ART. 
together :  but  this  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the  XXXIV. 
Christian  and  the  Jewish  religion,  that  the  one  was  tied 
to  one  nation,  and  to  one  place,  whereas  the  Christian  religion 
is  imiversal,  to  be  spread  to  all  nations,  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent climates  and  languages,  and  of  different  customs  and 
tempers :  and  therefore,  since  the  power  in  indifferent  matters 
is  given  the  church  only  in  order  to  edification,  every  nation 
must  be  the  proper  ju(%e  of  that  within  itself.  The  Roman 
empire,  though  a  great  body,  yet  was  all  under  one  ffovem- 
ment ;  and  therefore  all  the  councils  that  were  held  whde  that 
empire  stood,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  national  synods^ 
under  one  civil  policy.  The  Christians  of  Persia,  India, 
or  Ethiopia,  were  not  subject  to  the  canons  made  by  them, 
but  were  at  fiill  liberty  to  make  rules  and  canons  for  them- 
selves. And  in  the  pnmitive  times  we  see  a  vast  diversity  in 
their  rules  and  rituals.  They  were  so  far  from  imposing 
general  rules  on  all,  that  they  left  the  churches  at  full  liberty : 
even  the  council  of  Nice  made  very  few  rules :  that  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Ephesus  made  fewer :  and  though  the  abuses 
that  were  n'owing  in  the  fifth  century  gave  occasion  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  to  make  more  canons,  yet  the  number 
of  these  is  but  small :  so  that  the  tyranny  of  subjecting  par- 
ticular churches  to  laws  that  might  be  inconvenient  for  them, 
was  not  then  brought  into  the  church. 

The  corruptions  that  did  afterwards  overspread  the  church, 
together  with  the  papal  usurpations,  and  the  new  canon  law 
that  the  popes  brought  in,  which  was  totally  different  from 
the  old  one,  had  worn  out  the  remembrance  of  all  the  ancient 
canons ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  were  not  much 
regarded  at  the  Reformation.  They  were  quite  out  of  practice, 
and  were  then  scarce  known.  And  as  for  the  subordination 
of  churches  and  sees,  together  with  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions of  them,  these  did  all  flow  from  the  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire  into  dioceses  and  provinces,  out  of  which  the 
dignity  and  the  dependences  of  their  cities  did  arise. 

jSut  now  that  the  Roman  empire  is  gone,  and  that  all  the 
laws  which  they  made  are  at  an  end,  with  the  authority  that 
made  them;  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  pretend  to  keep  up  the 
ancient  dignities  of  sees ;  since  the  foundation  upon  which 
that  was  built  is  sunk  and  gone.  Every  empire,  kingdom,  or 
state,  is  an  entire  body  within  itself.  Ihe  magistrate  has  tiiat 
authority  over  all  his  subjects,  that  he  may  keep  them  all  at 
home,  and  hinder  them  from  entering  into  any  consultations 
or  combinations  but  audi  as  shall  be  under  his  direction :  he 
may  require  the  pastors  of  the  church  under  him  to  consult 
together  about  the  best  methods  for  carrying  on  the  ends  of 
religion ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  can  be  bound  to  stay  for  the 
concurrence  of  other  churches.  In  the  way  of  managing 
this,  every  body  of  men  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself:  and 
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ART.  the  .pastors  of  that  body  are  the  properest  judges  in  that 
XXXIV.  matter.  We  know  that  the  aeyeral  churches,  eyen  whik 
■  .under  one  empire,  had  great  varieties  in  their  forms,  as 

appears  in  the  different  practices  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches :  and  as  soon  as  the  Roman  empire  was  broken,  we 
.see  this  variety  did  increase.  The  GaUican  churches  had 
their  missals  different  from  the  Roman ;  and  some  churches 
of  JLtaly  followed  the  Ambrosian.  But  Charles  the  Great,  in 
compliaijice  with  the  desires  of  the  pope,  got  the  GaUican 
churches  to  depart  from  their  own  missals,  and  to  receive  the 
Roman;  which  he  might  the  rather  do,  intending  to  have 
raised  a  new  empire;  to  which  a  conformity  of  rites  might 
have  been  a  great  step.    Even  in  this  church  there  was  a 

Seat  variety  of  usages,  which  perhaps  were  begun  under  the 
eptarchy,  when  the  nation  was  subdivided  into  several 
kingdoms. 

It  is  therefore  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things^  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate,  and  to  the  obli^tions  of  the  pas- 
toral care,  that  every  church  should  act  within  herself  as  an 
entire  and  independent  body.  The  churches  owe  not  only 
a  friendly  and  brotherly  correspondence  to  one  another;  but 
they  owe  to  their  own  body  government  and  direction,  and 
such  provisions  and  methods  as  are  most  likely  to  promote 
the  great  ends  of  religion,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
society  both  in  church  and  state.  Therefore  we  are  no  other 
way  bound  by  ancient  canons,  but  as  the  same  reason  still 
subsisting,  we  may  see  the  same  cause  to  continue  them,  that 
there  was  at  first  to  make  them. 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  the  world,  the  church  of  Rome  has  the 
worst  grace  to  reproach  us  for  departing  in  some  particulars 
from  the  ancient  canons,  since  it  was  her  ill  conduct  that  had 
brought  them  all  into  desuetude :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  revive 
again  antiquated  rules,  even  though  there  may  be  good  reason 
for  it,  when  they  fall  imder  that  tacit  abrogation,  which  arises 
out  of  a  long  and  general  disuse  of  them. 
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ARTICLE  XXXV. 

Of  Homilies. 

C|)(  ^ttuvin  Sooit  of  Honiflieft,  tf^i  ubitsX  Citbit  iD||ir(0f  ioi  )aM 
joixUU  untfcr  t^in  Srticb,  Hoti^  aintain  a  goKlp  an)(  M^obtfanit 
9octriiu»  anlf  iua((i^ar]>  for  ^tiu  Vimti;  sa  Hoti^  ti^e  former 
Sooit  of  Homtltei^,  tD||u|^  Inert  M  ftnt^  in  ^e  Cime  of  Edwaxd 
0)i  ^if^ ;  an)(  therefore  toe  jiHlge  t^tm  to  be  rea!!!  ui  €fyK^ti 
b]^  t|^e  ifiUiiitteri^,  Htltsentlp  anH  Mitttnctlp,  Ij^at  ti^ep  ma];  be  wu 
Heri^tantletl  of  tf^e  people. 

The  Names  of  the  Homilies* 


1.  0/therighiUseo/iheChurch. 

2.  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  w  repairing  and  keeping 
clean  of  Churches. 

4.  0/  good  Works.  First,  of 
Fasting, 

5.  Against  Gluttony  and  Drunk' 
enness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  AppareL 

7.  Of  Prayer. 

8.  Of  the  Place  tmd  Tune  of 
Prayer* 

9.  That  Common  Prayers  and 
Sacraments  ought  to  be  ndniS' 
tered  in  a  known  Tongue. 

10.  Of  the  reverent  Estimation 


of  God's  Word. 

11.  Of  AlmS'doing. 

12.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

13.  W"  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

14.  Of    the    Resurrection    qf 
Christ. 

15.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  qf 
the  Sacrament  qf  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

16.  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

17-  For  the  Rogatum-'Days. 

18.  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony. 

19.  Of  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion. 


At  the  time  of  the  Refonnation^  as  there  could  not  be  found 
at  first  a  sufficient  number  of  preachers  to  instruct  the  whole 
nation;  so  those  that  did  comply  with  the  changes  which 
were  then  made,  were  not  all  well-affected  to  them ;  so  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  trust  this  matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  integrity  of  others ;  therefore,  to  supply  the 
defects  of  some,  and  to  oblige  the  rest  to  teach  accondms  to 
the/orm  ofeound  doctrine^  there  were  two  books  of  Honmies 
prepared ;  the  first  was  published  in  king  Edward's  time ;  the 
second  was  not  finished  till  about  the  time  of  his  death ;  so  it 
was  not  published  before  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  de- 
sign of  them  was  to  mix  speculative  points  with  practical 
matters ;  some  explain  the  aoctrine,  and  others  enforce  the 
rules  of  life  and  manners.  These  are  plain  and  short  dis- 
courses, chiefly  calculated  to  possess  the  nation  with  a  sense 
of  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
of  popery ;  and  to  reform  it  from  those  crying  sins  that  had 
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ART.    been  so  much  connived  at  under  popery,  while  men  knew  the 
^^^^'  price  of  them,  how  to  compensate  for  them,  and  to  redeem 
themselves  from  the  euilt  of  them,  by  masses  and  sacraments, 
by  indulgences  and  absolutions. 

In  these  Homilies  the  scriptures  are  often  applied  as  they 
were  then  \mderstood;  not  so  critically  as  they  have  been 
explained  since  that  time.  But  by  this  approbation  of  the 
two  books  of  Homilies,  it  is  not  meant  that  every  passage  of 
scripture,  or  argument  that  is  made  use  of  in  them,  is  always 
convincing,  or  that  every  expression  is  so  severely  worded, 
that  it  may  not  need  a  little  correction  or  explanation :  all  that 
we  profess  about  them,  is  only  that  they  contain  a  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine.  This  rather  relates  to  the  main  import- 
ance and  design  of  them,  than  to  every  passage  in  them. 
Though  this  may  be  said  concerning  them,  that  considering 
the  age  they  were  written  in,  the  imp^ection  of  our  lanraage, 
and  some  lesser  defects,  they  are  two  very  extraordinuy 
books.  Some  of  them  are  better  writ  than  others,  and  are 
equal  to  any  thing  that  has  been  writ  upon  those  subjects 
since  that  time.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  every  one  who 
subscribes  the  Articles,  ought  to  read  them,  otiberwise  he 
subscribes  a  blank ;  he  approves  a  book  implicitly,  and  binds 
himself  to  read  it,  as  he  may  be  required,  without  knowing 
any  thing  concerning  it.  This  approbation  is  not  to  be 
stretched  so  far,  as  to  carry  in  it  a  special  assent  to  every 
particular  in  that  whole  volume ;  but  a  man  must  be  per- 
suaded of  the  main  of  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  them. 

To  instance  this  in  one  particular ;  since  there  are  so  many 
of  the  Homilies  that  charge  the  church  of  Rome  with  idolatry, 
and  that  from  so  many  different  topics,  no  man  who  thinks 
that  church  is  not  guuty  of  idolatry ,  can  with  a  good  con- 
science subscribe  this  Article,  that  the  Homilies  contain  a 
good  and  wholesome  doctrine^  and  necessary  for  these  times ; 
for  according  to  his  sense  they  contain  a  false  and  an  uncha- 
ritable charge  of  idolatry  against  a  church  that  they  think  is 
not  guilty  of  it ;  and  he  wm  be  apt  to  think  that  this  was 
done  to  heighten  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  it :  therefore 
any  who  have  such  favourable  thoughts  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  bound,  by  the  force  of  that  persuasion  of  theirs, 
not  to  sign  this  Article,  but  to  declare  against  it,  as  the 
authorizing  of  an  accusation  against  a  church,  which  they 
think  is  ill  grounded,  and  is  by  consequence  both  unjust  and 
uncharitable. 

By  necessary  for  these  times,  is  not  to  be  meant  that  this 
was  a  book  fit  to  serve  a  turn ;  but  only  that  this  book  was 
necessary  at  that  time  to  instruct  the  nation  aright,  and  so 
was  of  great  use  then :  but  though  the  doctrine  in  it,  if  once 
true,  must  be  always  true,  yet  it  will  not  be  always  of  the 
same  necessity  to  the  people.  As  for  instance;  there  are 
many  discourses  in  the  Epistles  of  the  aposties  that  relate  to 
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the  controrersies  then  on  foot  with  the  Judaizers^  to  the  ART. 
engagements  the  Christians  then  lived  in  with  the  heathens,  XXXV: 
and  to  those  corrupters  of  Christianity  that  were  in  those 
days.  Those  doctrines  were  necessary  for  that  time;  but 
though  they  are  now  as  true  as  they  were  then,  yet,  since  we 
have  no  commerce  either  with  Jews  or  Gentiles,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  present  time  to  dwell  much 
on  those  matters,  as  it  was  for  that  time  to  explain  them  once 
well.  If  the  nation  should  come  to  be  quite  out  of  the  danger 
of  falling  back  into  popery,  it  would  not  be  so  necessary  to 
insist  upon  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Homilies,  as  it  was 
when  they  were  first  prepared. 
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ART. 
XXXVI. 


ARTICLE   XXXVI. 
Of  Consecratikm  of  BishqpB  and  Mtniaters. 


WIft  ISooit  of  Cotiif (orolioii  of  Srci^bt^^m^  nilt  JtU^ofi,  m^  Ar^ 
Iftrfng  of  If^ritM  atm  9f«(an4,  laUl^  M  (ort|  ui  ti^t  Cimt  of 
Bdwaid  (fyt  ^if^f  Ufilt  confiniiell  at  ^  €am  Ctmr  b;  9itt|ortt|i 
of  Sarltament,  Hoti^  coitUin  aU  Cl^njjetf  mai(i(ars  to  $vu^  Coit^e^ 
crattoR  anlf  Ortlering;  ntit^cr  |at^  it  mp  C|)ins  ti^at  of  itself  is 
^upirtftitiotttf  taCn  vaifpMp.  Sntr  ti^mfbre  lol^oi^oebfr  art  CoiUf^ 
nratflf  anb  Orlfmb  accorbfng  to  t^t  ^iM  of  t|^at  Sook  iimt  t^t 
^ttovLt  l^ear  of  t^t  afbrenamelf  Bing  Edward  imto  t^i4  Kiau,  or 
l^mafter  i^j^all  be  Coni^erratetl  or  OrHirelf  accorWng  to  ti^e  ^amr 
3atte«»  toe  Ifecree  all  4ttc|^  to  be  rigl^tle,  or)rerl|f»  an)r  latofttHp 
Con^enratetf  anlf  <9r)(erelf. 

As  to  the  most  essential  parts  of  this  Article,  they  were 
already  examined,  when  the  pretended  sacrament  of  orders 
was  explained ;  where  it  was  proved,  that  prayer  and  tii^io- 
sition  of  hands  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  giving  cf 
orders ;  and  that  the  forms  added  in  the  Roman  Pbntifical  are 
new,  and  cannot  be  held  to  be  necessary,  since  the  church 
had  subsisted  for  many  ages  before  those  were  thought  on. 
So  that  either  our  ordinations  without  those  additions  are 
good :  or  the  church  of  God  was  for  many  ages  without  true 
orders.  There  seems  to  be  here  insinuated  a  ratification  of 
orders  that  were  given  before  this  Article  was  made ;  which 
being  done  (as  the  lawyers  phrase  it)  &p  post  facto,  it  seems 
these  orders  were  unlawful  when  given,  and  that  error  was 
intended  to  be  corrected  by  this  Article.  The  opening  a  part 
of  the  history  of  that  time  will  clear  this  matter. 

There  was  a  new  form  of  ordinations  agreed  on  by  the 
bishops  in  the  third  year  of  king  Edward;  and  when  the 
book  of  Common-Prayer,  with  the  last  corrections  of  it,  was 
authorized  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  fifth  year  of  tliat  reign, 
the  new  book  of  Ordinations  was  also  enacted,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Common-Prayer-Book.  In 
queen  Mary's  time  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  those  books 
were  condemned  by  name.  When  queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  crown,  king  Edward's  Common-Prayer-Book  was  of  new 
enacted,  and  queen  Mary's  act  was  repealed.  But  the  book 
of  Ordination  was  not  expressly  named,  it  being  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  Common-Prayer-Book,  as  it  had  been  made 
in  king  Edward's  time ;  so  it  was  thought  no  more  necessary 
to  mention  that  office  by  name,  than  to  mention  all  the  other 
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offices  that  are  in  the  book.  Bishop  Bonner  set  on  foot  a  ART. 
nicety,  that  since  the  book  of  Ordinations  was  by  name  con-  ^^^^^' 
demned  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  was  not  by  name  received 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  therefore  it  was  still  con- 
demned by  law,  and  that  by  consequence  ordinations  per- 
formed according  to  this  book  were  not  legal.  But  it  is 
visible,  that  whatsoever  might  be  made  out  of  this,  according 
to  the  niceties  of  our  law,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  validity  of 
ordinations,  as  they  are  sacred  performances,  but  only  as  they 
are  legal  actions,  with  relation  to  our  constitution.  There- 
fore a  declaration  was  made  in  a  subsequent  parliament,  that 
the  book  of  Ordination  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Book 
of  Common-Prayer:  and,  to  clear  all  scruples  or  disputes  that 
might  arise  upon  that  matter,  they  by  a  retrospect  declared 
them  to  be  good;  and  from  that  retrospect  in  the  act  of  par- 
liament the  like  clause  was  put  in  the  Article. 

The  chief  exception  that  can  be  made  to  the  form  of  giving 
orders  amongst  us,  is  to  those  words,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost;'  which  as  it  is  no  ancient  form,  it  not  being  above  five 
hundred  years  old,  so  it  is  taken  from  words  of  o\ir  Saviour's, 
that  the  chiurch  in  her  best  times  thought  were  not  to  be  ap- 
pUed  to  this.  It  was  proper  to  him  to  use  them,  who  had  the 
'fulness  of  the  Spirit'  to  give  it  at  pleasure:  he  made  use  of 
it  in  constituting  his  apostles  the  governors  of  his  church  in 
his  own  stead ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  have  a  sound  in  it 
that  is  too  bold  and  assuming,  as  if  we  could  convey  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that  the  churches  both 
in  the  east  and  west  have  so  often  changed  the  forms  of 
ordination,  that  our  church  may  well  claim  me  same  power  of 
appointing  new  forms,  that  others  have  done.  And  since  the 
several  functions  and  administrations  that  are  in  the  church 
are  by  the  apostle  said  to  flow  'from  one  and  the  same  Spirit,' 
all  of  them  from  the  apostles  down  to  the  pastors  and  teachers, 
we  may  then  reckon  that  the  Holy  GJiost,  though  in  a  much 
lower  degree,  is  given  to  those  who  are  inwardly  moved  of 
God  to  undertake  that  holy  office.  So  that  though  that  ex- 
traordinary effiision  that  was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles, 
was  in  them  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  was  accompanied 
with  most  amazing  characters ;  jet  still  such  as  do  sincerely 
offer  themselves  up,  on  a  divme  motion,  to  this  service, 
receive  a  lower  portion  of  this  Spirit.  That  being  laid  down, 
these  wordsy  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  may  be  understood 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wish  and  prayer ;  as  if  it  were  said, 
'  May  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  f  and  so  it  will  better 
agree  with  what  follows,  '  And  be  thou  a  fiEiithful  dispenser  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.'  Or  it  may  be  observe^  that  in 
those  sacred  missions  the  church  and  churchmen  consider 
themselves  as  acting  in  the  name  and  person  of  Christ.  In 
baptism  it  is  expressly  said,  ^I  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,'  &c«    In  the  eucharist  we  repeat  the  words  of  Christ, 
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ART.  and  apply  them  to  the  elements,  as  said  Iw  him.  So  we  oon- 
XXXVL  sider  sucn  as  deserve  to  be  admitted  to  tnose  holy  functions, 
as  persons  called  and  sent  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  church 
in  the  name  of  Christ  sends  them ;  and  because  he  gives  a 
portion  of  his  Spirit  to  those  whom  he  sends,  therefore  the 
church  in  his  name  says,  ^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost/  .  And  in 
this  sense^  and  with  this  respect,  the  use  of  these  words  may 
be  well  justified. 
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ART. 
XXXVII. 

ARTICLE    XXXVIL  

Of  Civil  Magistrates. 

Vl)t  Attem'i^  ffLajtHts  l^a^  H^t  O^id  Volocr  in  t|^ttf  iftealm  of  Eng- 
landy  anlf  oti^er  ^tv  Sominton^,  untfft  iol^om  tt)t  cf^ief  Aobem^ 
nunt  of  an  StftaM  of  t||ti^  Healm,  tof^eti^er  ti^ep  be  Sccletftaitftual 
or  Cibil,  in  all  Cauite^  )(oti^  appertain,  an)(  itf  not,  nor  ougl^t  to 
be,  iivb\ttt  to  anp  dforeign  Suriiftltction. 

Vn^ere  ioe  attribute  to  ti^e  ^mtn'H  :0Sa|etftp  tbe  rl^ief  Aobemment, 
b|f  fai^U^  Citlei^  Ine  ttnlfer^tan)!  t^e  :^inlfi^  of  itfome  tflanberoui^ 
JftiOui  to  be  oSmlfelf :  We  gibe  not  to  our  H^xinM  ti^e  ministering 
eiti^er  of  AoH'tf  Worlf  or  of  tf^e  Ikacrament^ ;  tbe  iobicf^  tiding  ti^e 
Injunctionit  abo  lately  i^et  toxt^  b^  Elizabeth  our  (Suten  Ifo  tttoiSt 
plaint]^  tei^tif^ ;  but  t|)at  onlv  ^erogatibe  bii^id^  bie  in  to  ]^abe 
been  giben  alloai^i^  to  all  golfl^  iPrince^  in  l^olp  Jkcripture^  bjn 
Aolf  ^vMtU,  tfiat  itf ,  C^at  t|^e|^  tf^ouQl  rule  all  Stftatetf  anlf  9e' 
greeit  committed!  to  ti^eir  cf^arge  b^  Aolf,  io|^etl^er  tf^ep  be  Crcle^ 
^iai^tical  or  Cemporal,  sain  restrain  hi^  tbe  Cihil  |kb)or)(  tl^e 
i^tiAbom  anlf  ebiUboeritf. 

C%e  Sii^op  of  Rome  |^at|t  no  9urii(tlirtion  in  tf)i€  iftealm  of  Eng- 
land. 

Vfyt  talD4  of  (fyt  Healm  ma^  puni^  C||rii^tian  ffim  biitft  9eat||  for 
l^einouit  avlH  griebou^  Affencetf. 

It  itf  labfttl  for  Cl^riittian  |0len,  at  t|)e  Commanlfment  of  t|^e  jfllair 
gii^trate,  to  ioear  ioeaponitf,  anlf  tferbe  in  t|^e  War^* 

This  Article  was  much  shorter  as  it  was  published  in  king 
Edward's  time,  and  did  run  thus :  The  king  of  England  is  mc- 
preme  head  in  earthy  next  under  Christ,  of  the  church  qf  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Then  followed  the  paragraph  against  the 
pope's  jurisdiction,  worded  as  it  is  now:  to  which  these  words 
were  subjoined.  The  civil  magistrate  is  ordained  and  allowed 
of  God;  where/ore  we  must  obey  him,  not  only  for  fear  qf 
pwmhmenJt,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  In  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  thought  fitting  to  take  away  those  prejudices  that 
the  uapista  were  generally  infusing  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  term  head;  which  seemed  to  be  the  more 
mcongruous,  because  a  woman  did  then  reign ;  therefore  that 
was  Idft  out,  and  instead  of  it  the  words  chief  power  and  chttf 
government  were  made  use  of,  which  do  signify  the  same 
thing* 

The  queen  did  also  by  her  Injunctions  offer  an  explanation 
of  this  matter ;  for  whereas  it  was  given  out  by  those  who 
had  complied  with  every  thing  that  had  been  done  both  in 
her  father's  and  in  her  brother's  time,  but  that  resolved  now 

2k 
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ART.  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  her,  that  she  was  assuming 
XXXVII.  ^  much  greater  authority  than  they  had  pretended  to :  she 
upon  that  ordered  that  explanation  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
Ar^cley  and  is  in  these  words:  ^For  certainly  her  majesty 
neither  doth  nor  ever  will  challenge  any  authority,  other  than 
that  was  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble  kings 
of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  the  Eq^hth,  and  king  Ekiwaid 
the  Sixth,  which  is  and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  this  realm;  that  is,  under  Grod  to  have  the 
sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom  within 
these  her  realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estate, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  be:  so  as  no 
other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority 
over  them.  And  if  any  person  that  hath  conceived  any  other 
sense  of  the  said  oath,  shall  accept  the  same  oath  with  this 
interpretation,  sense,  or  meaning,  her  majesty  is  well  pleased 
to  accept  every  such  in  that  behalf,  as  her  good  and  ooedient 
subjects;  and  shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of  penalties, 
contained  in  the  said  act,  against  such  as  shall  peremptorily 
and  obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  same  oath.' 

Thus  this  matter  is  opened,  as  it  is  both  in  the  Article  and 
in  the  Injunctions.  In  order  to  the  treating  regularly  of  this 
Article,  it  is,  first,  to  be  proved  that  the  pope  hath  no  juris- 
diction in  these  kingdoms.  2dly,  That  our  Idngs  or  queens 
have  it.  And,  Sdly,  The  nature  and  measures  of  this  power 
and  government  are  to  be  stated. 

As  for  the  pope's  authority,  though  it  is  now  connected 
with  infallibility,  yet  it  was  pretended  to,  and  was  advanced 
for  many  ages  before  infallibiHty  was  so  much  as  thought  on. 
Nor  was  the  doctrine  of  their  infallibility  ever  so  universally 
received  and  submitted  to  in  these  western  parts  as  was  that 
of  their  universal  jurisdiction.  They  were  in  possession  of  it: 
appeals  were  made  to  them :  they  sent  legates  and  bulls  every 
where:  they  granted  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction ;  and  took  bishops  bound  to  them  by  oaths,  that  were 
penned  in  the  form  of  oaths  of  fealty  or  homage.  This  was 
the  first  point  that  our  reformers  did  begin  with,  both  here 
and  every  where  else ;  that  so  they  might  remove  that  which 
was  an  insuperable  obstruction,  till  it  was  first  taken  out  of 
the  way,  to  every  step  that  could  be  made  toward  a  reform- 
ation. They  laid  down  therefore  this  for  their  foundation, 
that  all  bishops  were  by  their  office  and  character  equal;  and 
that  every  one  of  them  had  the  same  authority  that  any  other 
had  over  that  flock  which  was  committed  to  his  care :  and 
therefore  they  said,  that  the  bishops  of  RomehsA  no  authority, 
according  to. the  constitution  in  which  the  churches  were  set- 
tled by  the  aposties,  but  over  the  city  of  Rome :  and  that  any 
further  jurisdiction  that  any  ancient  popes  might  have  had, 
did  arise  from  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  customs  and 
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laws  of  the  empire.'*  As  for  their  denying  that  autiiority  from    ART 
St.  Peter,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  apostles  were  all  made  xxxvii. 
equal  to  him ;  and  that  they  nerer  understood  our  Saviour's 
w6rd8  to  him,  as  importing  any  authority  that  was  given  to 
him  over  the  rest ;  since  they  continued  to  the  last,  while  our 
Saviour  was  among  them,  ^disputing  which  of  them  should  be  Mark  ix. 
the  greatest/    The  proposition  that  the  mother  of  James  and  ^'.^'  .. 
John  made,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  they  likewise  oon-  24, 27""' 
curred  with  her,  shews  that  they  did  not  apprehend  that  Matt.  xx. 
Christ  had  made  any  declaration  in  favour  of  £^  Peter,  as  by  '^^»  ^^*  ^' 
our  Saviour's  answer  it  appears  that  he  had  not  done  $  other- 
wise  he  would  have  referred  them  to  what  he  had  already  said 
upon  that  occasion.    By  the  whole  history  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposties,  it  appears  that  the  aposties  acted  and  consulted  in 
common,  without  considering  St.  Peter  as  having  any  supe* 
riority  over  them.    He  was  called  to  give  an  account  of  his 
baptizing  Cornelius;   and  he  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  Acts xi.  2, 
council  of  Jerusalem,  without  any  strain  of  authority  over  the  3. 
rest.    St.  Ftol  does  expresslj^  deny,  that  the  other  aposties  ^^^^'  ^' 
had  any  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over  him ;  and  he  says  in  Gal.  ii.  7, 
plain  words,  that  'he  was  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  8, 11. 
as  St.  Peter  was  the  apostie  of  the  circumcision  ^  and  in  that 
does  rather  claim  an  advantage  over  him  ;  since  his  was  cer- 
tainly the  much  wider  province.     He  withstood  St.  Peter  to 
his  face,  when  he  thought  that  he  deserved  to  be  blamed; 
and  he  speaks  of  his  own  Ime  and  share^  as  being  subordinate 
in  it  to  none :  and  by  his  saying,  that  '  he  did  not  stretch  2  Cor.  x. 
himself  beyond  his  own  measure,'  he  plainly  insinuates,  that  ^^' 
within  his  own  province  he  was  only  accountable  to  Him  that 
had  called  and  sent  him.    This  was  also  the  sense  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  that  all  bishops  were  brethren^  colleagues,  and 
/ellow'bishqps:  and  though  the  dignity  of  that  city,  which  was 
the  head  of  the  empire,  and  the  opinion  of  that  church's  being 
founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  created  a  great  respect  to 
the  bishops  of  that  see,  which  was  supported  and  increased 
by  the  eminent  wortJi,  as  well  as  the  frequent  martjrrdoms,  of 
their  bishops ;  yet  St.  Cyprian  in  his  time,  as  he  was  against 
the  suffering  of  any  causes  to  be  carried  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plaint for  redress  to  Rome,  so  he  does  in  plain  words  say,  that 
'  all  the  apostles  were  equal  in  power ;  and  that  all  faaahops  De  Unit. 
were  also  equal ;  since  the  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  Ecdw. 
one  entire  thin?,  of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and 
equal  share.^    It  is  true,  he  speaks  of  the  nnUy  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  of  the  \mion  of  other  churches  witii  it;  but  those 
words  were  occasioned  by  a  schism  that  Novatian  had  made 
then  at  Rome ;  he  being  elected  in  opposition  to  the  rightful 
bishop :  so  that  St.  Cyprian  does  not  insinuate  any  thing  con- 
cerning an  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  other  sees,  but 

*  The  reader  ou^ht  to  study  Barrow's  '  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy/  in 
which  tiiat  great  wnter  has  exhausted  this  subject. ~^t Ed.] 

2k2 
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ART.    speaks  only  of  their  union  under  one  bishop;  and  of  the 
XXX VIT.  other  churches  holding  a  brotherly  communion  with  that 
bishop.    Through  his  whole  epistles  he  treats  the  bishops  of 
Rome  as  his  eqi^,  with  the  titles  of  broiAer  and  colleague. 
CoDc.Nic.      In  the  first  general  council,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of 
^°*  ^'      the  great  sees  is  stated  as  equal.    The  bishops  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  are  declared  to  have,  according  to  cusiom,  the 
same  authority  over  the  churches  subordinate  to  them,  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome  had  over  those  that  lay  about  that  city. 
This  authority  is  pretended  to  be  derived  only,  from  custom^ 
and  is  considered  as  under  the  limitations  and  decisions  of  a 
£p.  X.  ad  general  council.     Soon  after  that,  the  Arian  heresy  was  so 
^'       spread  over  the  easi^  that  those  who  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
faith,  were  not  safe  in  their  numbers;   and  the  western 
churches  being  free  from  that  contagion,  (though  St.  Basil 
laments  that  they  neither  understood  their  matters,  nor  were 
much  concerned  about  them,  but  were  swelled  up  with  pride,) 
Athanasius  and  other  oppressed  bishops  fled  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  west;  it  being 
natural  for  the  oppressed  to  seek  protection  wheresoever  they 
can  find  it :  and  so  a  sort  of  appeals  was  b^un,  and  they  were 
Con.  Sard,  authorized  by  the  council  of  Sardica.     But  the  ill  effects  of 
cTn^Co^'  this,  if  it  should  become  a  precedent,  were  apprehended  by 
sunt.  CM.  ^^^  second  general  council ;  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that 
3.  every  province  should  be  governed  by  its  oum  synod;  and 

that  all  bishops  should  be  at  first  judged  by  the  bishops  qf 
their  own  province ;  and  from  them  an  appeal  was  aUowcKi 
to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  ;  whereas  by  the  canons  of  Nice 
no  appeal  lay  from  the  bishops  of  the  province.    But  though 
this   canon  of   Constantinople  allows  of  an  appeal  to  the 
bishops  of  every  such  division  of  the  Roman  empire  as  was 
known  by  the  name  of  diocese;  yet  there  is  an  express  pro- 
hibition of  any  other  or  further  appeal;  which  is   a  plain 
repealing  of  the  canon  at  Sardica.    And  in  that  same  council 
it  appears  upon  what  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  then 
believed  to  be  founded ;  for  Constantinople  being  made  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  and  called  new  Rome,  the  bishops  of  that 
see  had  the  same  privileges  g^ven  them,  that  the  bishops 
of  old  Rome  had ;  except  only  the  point  of  ranky  which  was 
preserved  to  old  Rome,  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  city. 
Cod.  Chal- This  was  also  confirmed  at  Chalcedon  in  the  middle  of  the 
eed.can.    £^  century.    This  shews,  that  the  authority  and  privileges 
Labb.  and  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  then  considered  as  arising  out 
po^  1^1-  of  the  dignity  of  that  city,  and  that  the  order  of  them  was 
IV.  p.  1691.  g^bj^j^  tQ  tjjg  authority  of  a  general  council. 

Cone.  The  African  churches  in  that  time  knew  nothing  of  any 

loiTrt '^'  superiority  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  over  them :  they 
105.  Epift.  condemned  the  making  of  appeals  to  them,  and  appointed 
adBonifac.  that  such  as  made  them  should  be  excommunicatea.  The 
Labb.^d  pop^>  ^bo  laid  that  matter  much  to  heart,  did  not  pretend 
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to  an  universal  jurisdiction   as  St.  Peter's  successors  by  a    ART. 
divine  right:  they  only  pleaded  a  canon  of  the  council  of  ^XXVli. 
Nice ;  but  the  Africans  haid  heard  of  no  such  canon^  and  so  Coss.  vol. 
they  justified  their  independence  on  the  see  of  Rome.     Great  iii.  p.  528 
search  was  made  after  this  canon,  and  it  was  foimd  to  be  an  ^^' 
imposture.     So  early  did  the  see  of  Rome  aspire  to   this 
universal  authority,  and  did  not  stick  at  forgery  in  order  to 
the  compassing  of  it.     In  the  sixth  century^  when  the  emperor 
Mauritii^  continued  a  practice  begun  by  some  former  em-  Gr«jr.  Ep. 
perors,  to   give   the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  tide  of  ^'oi^fg 
universal  bishop ;  Pelage,  and  after  him  Gr^ry  the  Great,  38,39'    ' 
broke  out  into  the  most  pathetical  expressions  that  could  be  lib.  ▼!.  Ep. 
invented  against  it ;  he  compared  it  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer ;  ^J*  ^» 
and  smd,  that  he  who  assumed  U  was  the  forerunner  of  antir-  \\\^^  ^-^^ 
Christ ;  and  as  he  renounced  all  claim  to  it,  so  he  affirmed  £p.  ^. 
that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  aspired  to  such  a 
power. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Saxons  being 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion  under  this  pope's  direo- 
tion^  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  was  infused 
into  this  church  at  the  first  conversion  of  the  Saxons :  yet 
pope  Gregory's  successor  made  no  exceptions  to  the  giving 
himself  that  tide,  against  which  his  predecessor  had  de- 
claimed so  much :  but  then  the  confusions  of  Italy  gave  the 
popes  great  advantages  to  make  all  new  invaders  or  pretenders 
enlargevtheir  privileges ;  since  it  was  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  any  party  to  have  them  of  their  side.  The  kings 
of  the  Lombards  began  to  lie  heavy  on  them;  but  they 
called  in  the  kings  of  a  new  conquering  family  from  France^ 
who  were  ready  enough  to  make  new  conquests ;  and  when 
the  nomination  of  the  popes  was  given  to  the  kings  of  that 
race,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  raise  the  greatness  of  one 
who  was  to  be  their  creature ;  so  they  promoted  their  author 
rity ;  which  was  not  a  littie  confirmed  by  an  impudent  forgery 
of  that  time  of  the  Decretal  Episties  of  the  nrst  popes ;  in 
which  they  were  represented  as  governing  the  world  witii  an 
universal  and  unbounded  authority.  This  book  was  a  littie 
disputed  at  first,  but  was  quickly  submitted  to;  and  the  popes 
went  on  upon  that  foundation,  still  enlarging  their  pretensions. 
Soon  after  that  was  submitted  to,  it  quickly  appeared  that  the 
pretensions  of  tiiat  see  were  endless. 

They  went  on  to  claim  a  power  over  princes  and  their  do- 
minions; and  that  first  with  relation  to  spiritual  matters. 
They  deposed  them,  if  they  were  either  heretics  themselves, 
or  if  they  favoured  heresy,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  extirpate 
it*  From  deposing  they  went  to  the  disposing  of  their  do- 
minions to  others ;  and  at  last  Boniface  the  Eighth  completed 
their  claim;  for  he  decreed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  every 
man  to  be  subject  to  the  pope^s  authority :  and  he  asserted  a 
direct  dominion  over  princes  as  to  their  temporals,  that  they 
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A  R  T.  were  all  subject  to  him,  and  held  their  dominions  under  him, 
xxxvii.  and  at  bis  courtesy.  As  for  the  jurisdiction  that  they  claimed 
over  the  spiritualty,  they  exercised  it  with  that  rigour,  with 
such  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  such  exemptions  and  dis- 
pensations, and  such  a  violation  of  all  the  ancient  canons,  that 
as  it  grew  insupportably  grievous,  so  the  management  was 
grossly  scandalous,  for  every  thing  was  openly  set  to  sale.  By 
these  practices  they  disposed  the  world  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  that  authority,  which  was  managed  with  so  much  tyranny 
and  corruption.  It  was  so  ill  founded,  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
fended but  by  force  and  artifices.  Thus  it  appears,  that  there 
is  no  authority  at  all  in  the  scripture  for  this  extent  of  juris- 
diction that  the  popes  assumed:  that  it  was  not  thought  on 
in  the  first  ages:  that  a  vigorous  opposition  was  made  to 
every  step  of  the  progress  that  it  made :  and  that  forgery  and 
violence  were  used  to  bring  the  world  under  it  So  that  there 
is  no  reason  now  to  submit  to  it. 

As  for  the  patriarchal  authority,  which  that  see  had  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  was  only  a  regulation 
made  conform  to  the  constitution  of  that  empire :  so  that  the 
empire  being  now  dissolved  into  manv  diflferent  sovereignties, 
the  new  princes  are  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  have  any 
regard  to  the  Roman  constitution:  nor  does  a  nation's  receiv- 
ing the  faith  by  the  ministry  of  men  sent  from  any  see, 
subject  them  to  that  see ;  for  then  all  must  be  subject  to  Je- 
rusalem, since  the  gospel  came  to  all  the  churches  from 
thence.  There  was  a  decision  made  in  the  third  general 
council  in  the  case  of  the  Cypriotic  churches,  which  pretended 
that  they  had  been  always  complete  churches  within  them- 
selves and  independent;  therefore  they  stood  upon  this 
privilege,  not  to  be  subject  to  appeals  to  any  patriarchal  see. 
The  council  judged  in  their  favour.  So  since  the  Britannic 
churches  were  converted  long  before  they  had  any  commerce 
with  Rome,  they  were  originally  independent;  which  could 
not  be  lost  by  any  thing  that  was  afterwards  done  among  the 
Saxons,  by  men  sent  over  from  Rome.  This  is  enough  to 
prove  the  first  point,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  no  lawful 
jurisdiction  here  among  us. 

The  second  is,  that  kings  or  queens  have  an  authority  over 

their  subjects  in  matters  ecclesiastical.    In  the  Old  Testament, 

the  kings  of  Israel  intermeddled  in  all  matters  of  religion: 

1  Sam. XV.  Samuel   acknowledged    Saul's    authority;    and    Abimdech, 

30.  XXII.    |;}|oi|gh  the  high  priest,  when  called  before  Saul,  appeared 

and  answered  to  some  things  that  were  objected  to  Mm  that 

related  to  the  worship  of  God.     Samuel  said  in  express  words 

XV.  17.      to  Saul,  that  'he  was  made  the  head  of  all  the  tribes;'  and 

one  of  these  was  the  tribe  of  Levi,    David  made  many  laws 

about  sacred  matters,  such  as  the  orders  of  the  courses  of  the 

priests*  and  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the  public  service. 

When  he  died,  and  was  informing  Solomon  of  the  extent  of 
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his  authority,  he  told  him,  that  ^  the  courses  of  the  priests  and    ART. 
all  the  people  were  to  be  wholly  at  his  commandment/    Pur-  xxxvil. 
suant  to  which,  Solomon  did  appoint  them  their  charges  in  i  chroa. 
the  service  of  God;  and  ^both  the  priests  and  Levites  de-xsni.6. 
parted  not  from  his   commandment  in  any  matter/     He  2  c*^„^' 
turned  out  Abiathar  from  the  high  priest's  office,  and  yet  no  via.  14,15. 
complaint  was  made  upon  it,  as  u  he  had  assumed  an  autho- 
rity that  did  not  belong  to  him.     It  is  true,  both  David  and 
Solomon  were  men  that  were  particularly  inspired  as  to  some 
things ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  acted  in  those  mat- 
ters by  virtue  of  any  such  inspiration.    They  were  acts  of 
regal  power,  and  they  did  them  in  that  capacity.    Jehosha-  2Cbroii. 
phat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  gave  many  directions  and  orders  'JJ"-  8»^- 
in  sacred  matters:  but  though  the  priests  withstood  Uzziah  Ji^^ *„j' *" 
when  he  was  going  to  offer  incense  in  the  holy  place,  yet  they  xx?i.  16» 
did  not  pretend  privilege,  or  make  opposition  to  those  orders  i^- 
that  were  issued  out  by  their  kings.     Mordecai  appointed  the 
feast  of  Purim,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  that  king  Ahasuerus 
gave  him :  and  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  virtue  of  com- 
missions from  the  kings  of  Persia,  made  many  reformations 
and  gave  many  orders  in  sacred  matters. 

Under  the  New  Testament,  Christ,  by  saying,  '  Render  to 
Ceesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,^  did  plainly  shew,  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  his  religion  should  in  any  sort  lessen 
the  temporal  authority.  The  apostles  writ  to  the  churches 
to  ^  obey  magistrates,  to  submit  to  them,  and  to  pay  taxes  ^  ^"*  ""• 
they  enjoined  obedience,  *  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  ver.  1. 
or  to  others  that  were  sent  by  him:'  *  every  soid,'  without  iPeUi.l3, 
exception,  is  charged  '  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.'  ^*' 
The  magistrate  is  ordained  of  Ood,  and  *  is  his  minister  to 
encourage  them  that  do  well,  and  to  pimish  the  evil  doers/ 
If  these  passages  of  scripture  are  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  common  consent  of  the  fathers,  churchmen  are  included 
within  them,  as  well  as  other  persons.  There  was  not  indeed 
great  occasion  to  consider  this  matter  before  Constantine's 
coming  to  the  empire;  for  till  then  the  emperors  did  not 
consider  the  Christians  otherwise  than  either  as  enemies,  or 
at  best  as  their  subjects  at  large :  and  therefore,  though  the 
Christians  made  an  address  to  Aurelian  in  the  matter  of 
Samosatenus,  and  obtained  a  favourable  and  just  answer  to 
it;  yet  in  Constantine's  time,  the  protection  that  he  gave  to 
the  Christian  religion  led  him  and  his  successors  to  make 
many  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  concerning  the  age,  the 
qualificationsy  and  the  duties,  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  tibese 
are  to  be  found  in  Theodosius  and  Justinian's  code :  Justinian 
added  many  more  in  his  Novels.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
emperors  against  the  injustice  of  synods:  they  received  them, 
and  appointed  such  bishops  to  hear  and  try  those  causes  as 
happened  to  be  then  about  their  courts.  In  the  council  of 
Nice  many  complaints  were  given  to  the  emperor  by  the 
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ART.  bishops  against  one  another.  The  emperors  called  general 
XXXVii.  councils  by  their  summons;  they  sate  in  them^  and  confirmed 
their  decrees.  This  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Roman 
emperors^  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west :  when  the  church 
came  to  fall  under  many  lesser  sovereignties^  those  princes 
continued  stiU  to  make  laws^  to  name  bishops^  to  give  inves- 
titures into  benefices^  to  call  synods^  and  to  do  every  thing 
that  appeared  necessary  to  them^  for  the  good  government  of 
the  church  in  their  dominions. 

When  Charles  the  Great  was  restoring  those  things  that 
had  fallen  under  much  disorder  in  a  course  of  some  ignorant 
and  barbarous  ages,  and  was  reviving  both  learning  and  good 
government,  he  published  many  Capitulars,  a  great  part  of 
them  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters;  nor  was  any  exception 
taken  to  that  in  those  ages :  the  synods  that  were  then  held 
were  for  the  greatest  part  mixed  assemblies,  in  which  the 
temporally  and  the  spirUualty  sate  together,  and  judged  and 
decreed  of  all  matters  in  common.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
such  was  the  sanhedrim  among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time;  it  was  the  supreme  court  both  for  spirituals  and 
temporals. 

In  England  our  princes  began  early,  and  continued  long, 
to  maintain  this  part  of  their  authority.  The  letters  that  are 
pretended  to  have  passed  between  king  Lucius  and  pope 
Eleutherius  are  very  probably  forgeries ;  but  they  are  ancient 
ones,  and  did  for  many  ages  pass  for  true.  Now  a  foigery  is 
generally  calculated  to  the  sense  of  the  age  in  whida  it  is 
made.  In  the  pope's  letter,  the  Eling  is  called  Gofs  vicar  in 
his  kingdoms ;  ana  it  is  said  to  belong  to  his  office^  to  bring  his 
sutjects  to  the  holy  churchy  and  to  maintainy  protect,  and 
govern  them  in  it.  Both  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  made  a 
great  many  laws  about  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  after  the 
conquest,  when  the  nation  grew  into  a  more  united  body,  and 
came  to  a  more  settled  constitution,  many  laws  were  made 
concerning  these  matters,  particularly  in  opposition  to  those 
practices  that  favoured  the  authority  that  the  popes  were  then 
assuming ;  such  as  appeals  to  Rome,  or  bishops  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  the  king's  leave.  King  Alfred's  laws 
were  a  sort  of  a  text  for  a  great  while ;  they  contain  many 
laws  about  sacred  matters.  The  exempting  of  monasteries 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  granted  by  some  of  our  kings 
at  fir3t.  William  the  Conqueror,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  victory  over  Harola,  and  to  endear  himself  to  the 
clergy,  founded  an  abbey  in  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  called  Battle-Abbey :  and  in  the  charter  of  the  foun- 
dation, in  imitation  of  what  former  kings  had  done  in  their 
endowments,  this  clause  was  put ;  //  shatt  be  also  free  and 
quiet  for  ever  from  all  subjection  to  bishops,  or  the  dominion  of 
any  other  persons.  This  is  an  act  that  does  as  immediately 
relate  to  th^  authority  of  the  church,  as  any  one  that  we  caii 
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imagine.    The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  asserted  by    ART. 
both  king  and  parliament,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  XXXVIL 
deigy,  as  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom*    These  relate  to 
the  clergy^  and  were  submitted  to  by  them  all^  Becket  himself 
not  excepted^  though  he  quickly  went  off  firom  it. 

It  is  true,  the  papacy  got  generally  the  better  of  the  tem- 
poral authority  in  a  course  of  several  ages ;  but  at  last  the 
popes  living  long  at  Avignon,  together  with  the  great  schism 
that  followed  upon  their  return  to  Rome,  did  very  much  sink 
in  their  credit,  and  that  stopped  the  progress  thev  had  made 
before  that  time :  which  had  probably  subdued  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  accidents.  Then  the  coimcils  began  to 
take  heart,  and  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  church 
from  the  papal  tyranny.  Pragmatic  sanctions  were  made  in 
several  nations  to  assert  their  liberty.  That  in  France  was 
made  with  great  solemnity :  in  these  the  bishops  did  not  only 
assert  their  own  jurisdiction,  independent  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  papacy,  but  they  likewise  carried  it  so  &r  as  to  make 
themselves  independent  on  the  civil  authority,  particularly  in 
the  point  of  elections.  This  disposed  princes  generally  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  popes ;  oy  which  the  matter 
was  so  transacted,  that  the  popes  and  they  made  a  division 
between  them  of  all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  church. 
Princes  yielded  a  great  deal  to  the  popes,  to  be  protected  by 
them  in  that  which  they  eot  to  be  reserved  to  themselves. 
Great  restraints  were  laid  both  on  the  clergy,  and  likewise  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  by  the  appeals  that  were  brought  into  the 
secular  courts,  from  the  ordmary  judgments  of  t£e  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  or  from  the  bulls  or  powers  that  legates  brought 
with  them.  A  distinction  was  found  that  seemed  to  save  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  the  same  time  that  the  secular 
court  was  made  the  judge  of  it.  The  appeal  did  lie  upon  a 
pretence  that  the  ecclesiastical  judge  had  committed  some 
abuse  in  the  way  of  proceeding,  or  in  his  sentence.  So  the 
appeal  was  from  that  abuse,  and  the  secular  court  was  to 
examine  the  matter  according  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  the 
church,  and  not  according  to  the  principles  or  rules  of  any 
other  law :  but  upon  that  tibey  did  either  confirm  or  reverse  the 
sentence.  And  even  those  princes  that  acknowledge  the  papal 
authority,  have  found  out  distinctions  to  put  such  stops  to  it 
as  they  please ;  and  so  to  make  it  an  engine  to  govern  their 
people  by,  as  fiar  as  they  think  fit  to  give  way  to  it ;  and  to 
damn  such  bulls,  or  void  such  powers,  as  they  are  afraid  of. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  both  according  to  scripture,  and  the 
practice  of  all  ages  and  countries,  the  princes  of  Christendom 
have  an  authority  over  their  subjects  in  matters  ecclesiasticaL 
The  reason  of  things  makes  also  for  this ;  for  if  any  rank  of 
men  are  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  they  must  thereby 
cease  to  be  subjects :  and  if  any  sort  of  causes^  spiritual  ones 
in  particular,  were  put  out  of  tneir  authority,  it  were  an  easy 
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ART.  thing  to  reduce  almost  every  thing  to  saoh  a  relation  to  spi- 
XXXVIL  ritualsy  that  if  this  principle  were  once  received,  their  autho- 
rity would  be  very  precarious  and  feeble.  Nothing  oould  give 
princes  stronger  and  juster  prejudices  against  the  Christian 
religion,  than  if  they  saw  that  the  efiiect  of  their  receiving  it 
nrast  be  the  withdrawing  so  great  a  part  of  their  subjects  finom 
their  authority ;  and  the  putting  as  many  checks  upon  it  as 
those  that  had  the  management  of  this  religion,  should  think 
fit  to  restrain  it  by.  In  a  word,  all  mankind  must  be  under 
one  obedience  and  one  authority.  It  remains  that  the  mea- 
sures and  the  extent  of  this  power  be  rightly  stated. 

It  is  certain,  first,  that  this  power  does  not  depend  upon 
the  prince's  reUgion ;  whether  he  is  a  Christian,  or  not ;  or 
whether  he  is  of  a  true  or  a  false  religion :  or  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  man.  By  the  same  tenure  that  he  holds  his  sovereignty, 
he  holds  this  likewise.  Artaxerxes  had  it  as  well  as  either 
David  or  Solomon,  when  the  Jews  were  once  lawfully  his 
subjects ;  and  the  Christians  owed  the  same  duty  to  the  em- 

?3rors  while  heathen,  that  they  paid  them  when  Christian, 
he  relations  of  nature,  such  as  that  of  a  parent  and  ckUd, 
kuBband  and  w^e,  continue  the  same  that  they  were,  whatso- 
ever men's  persuasions  in  matters  of  religion  may  be :  so  do 
also  civil  relations,  master  and  servant,  prince  and  subject : 
the^  are  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  truth  of 
their  sentiments  concerning  religion.  All  persons  are  subject 
to  the  prince's  authority,  and  liable  to  such  punishments  as 
their  crimes  fall  under  by  law.  ^  Every  soul  is  subject  to  the 
higher  powers :'  neither  is  treason  less  treason,  because  spoke 
in  a  pulpit  or  in  a  sermon  :  it  may  be  more  treason  for  that 
than  otherwise  it  would  be,  because  it  is  so  public  and  delibe- 
rate, and  is  delivered  in  the  way  in  which  it  may  probably 
have  the  worst  effect.  So  that,  as  to  persons,  no  great  diffi- 
culty can  lie  in  this,  since  'every  soul'  is  declared  to  be 
*  subject  to  the  higher  powers.' 

As  to  ecclesiastical  causes,  it  is  certain,  that  as  the  magis- 
trate cannot  make  void  the  laws  of  nature,  such  as  the 
authority  of  parents  over  their  chUdren,  or  of  husbands  over 
their  wives,  so  neither  can  he  make  void  the  law  of  Ood: 
that  is  from  a  superior  authority,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
him.  Where  a  thing  is  positively  commanded  or  forbid  by 
God,  the  magistrate  has  no  other  authority  but  that  of  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  God,  of  adding  his  sanctions  to  them,  and 
of  using  his  utmost  industry  to  procure  obedience  to  tiiem. 
He  cannot  alter  any  part  of  the  doctrine,  and  make  it  to  be 
either  truer  or  falser  than  it  is  in  itself;  nor  can  he  either 
take  away  or  alter  the  sacraments,  or  break  any  of  those  rules 
that  are  given  in  the  New  Testament  about  them ;  because  in 
all  these  the  authority  of  God  is  express,  and  is  certainly 
superior  to  his.  The  only  question  that  can  be  made,  is  con- 
cerning indifferent  things:   for  instance,  in   the  canons  or 
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other  rules  of  the  churchy  how  far  they  are  in  the  magistrate's  ART. 
power,  and  in  what  cases  the  body  of  Christians,  and  of  the^^^^^^- 
pastors  of  the  church,  may  maintain  their  union  among  them- 
selves, and  act  in  opposition  to  his  laws.  It  seems  very  dear, 
that  in  all  matters  that  are  indifferent,  and  are  determined  by 
no  law  of  Gk>d,  the  ms^strate's  authority  must  take  place, 
and  is  to  be  obeyed.  The  church  has  no  authority  that  she 
can  maintain  in  opposition  to  the  magistrate,  but  in  the  exe- 
cuting the  laws  ot  God  and  the  rules  of  the  gospel :  in  all 
other  things,  as  she  acts  under  his  protection,  so  it  is  by  his 
permission.  But  here  a  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween two  cases  that  may  happen:  the  one  is,  when  the 
magistrate  acts  like  one  that  intends  to  preserve  religion,  but 
commits  errors  and  acts  of  injustice  in  his  management;  the 
other  is,  when  he  acts  like  one  that  intends  to  destroy  reli- 

g'on,  and  to  divide  and  distract  those  that  profess  it.  In  the 
rmer  case,  every  thing  that  is  not  sinful  of  itself,  is  to  be 
done  in  compliance  with  his  authority ;  not  to  give  him  um- 
brage, nor  provoke  him  to  withdraw  his  protection,  and  to 
become,  instead  of  a  nursing  father,  a  persecutor  of  the 
church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  declares,  or  it  is 
visible,  that  his  design  is  to  destroy  the  faith,  less  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  his  actions.  The  people  may  adhere  to  fiieir  pas- 
tors, and  to  every  method  that  may  fortify  them  in  their 
religion,  even  in  opposition  to  his  invasion.  Upon  ihe  whole 
matter,  the  power  of  the  king  in  ecclesiastical  matters  among 
us  is  expressed  in  this  Article  under  those  reserves,  and  witji 
that  moderation,  that  no  just  scruple  can  lie  against  it;  and  it 
is  that  which  all  the  kings,  even  of  the  Roman  communion, 
do  assume,  and  in  some  places  with  a  much  more  unlimited 
authority.  The  methods  of  managing  it  may  differ  a  little ; 
yet  the  power  is  the  same,  and  is  built  upon  the  same  founda- 
tions. And  though  the  term  head  is  left  out  by  the  Article, 
yet  even  that  is  foimded  on  an  expression  of  SamuePs  to 
Saul,  as  was  formerly  dted.  It  is  a  figure,  and  aU  figures 
may  be  used  either  more  loosely  or  more  strictly.  In  the 
strictest  sense,  as  the  head  communicates  vital  influences  to 
the  whole  bodv,  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  his  church;  he 
only  ought  to  be  in  all  things  obeyed,  submitted  to,  and  de- 
pended on ;  and  from  him  aU  the  functions  and  offices  of  the 
church  derive  their  usefulness  and  virtue.  But  as  head  may 
in  a  figure  stand  for  the  fountain  of  order  and  government,  of 
protection  and  conduct,  the  king  or  queen  may  well  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church. 

The  next  paragraph  in  this  Article  is  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  capital  punishments  in  Christian  societies.  It  has 
an  appearance  of  compassion  and  charity,  to  think  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  crimes,  but  to  be  kept 
alive,  that  they  may  repent  of  them.  Some,  both  andents 
and  modems,  have  thought  that  there  was  a  crueltv  in  all 
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ART.  capital  punishments  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  gentleness 
XXXVIL  of  the  gospel;  but  when  we  consider  that  Grod^  in  that  law 
which  he  himself  delivered  to  the  Jews  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
did  appoint  so  many  capital  punishments,  even  for  offences 
against  positive  precepts,  we  cannot  think  that  these  are  con- 
trarv  to  justice  or  true  goodness ;  since  they  were  dictated  by 
God  himself,  who  is  eternally  the  same,  unalterable  in  his 
perfections.  This  shews  that  God,  who  knows  most  perfectly 
our  frame  and  disposition,  knows  that  the  love  of  li£e  is 
planted  so  deep  in  our  natures,  and  that  it  has  such  a  root 
there,  that  nothing  can  work  so  powerfully  on  us,  to  govern 
and  restrain  us,  as  the  fear  of  death.  And  therefore,  since  the 
main  thing  that  is  to  be  conndered  in  government  is  the 
good  of  the  whole  body;  and  since  a  feeble  indulgence  and 
impunity  may  set  mankmd  loose  into  great  disorders,  from 
which  the  terror  of  severer  laws,  together  with  such  examples 
as  are  made  on  the  incorrigible,  wiU  naturally  restrain  them ; 
it  seems  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  mankind  and  of 
society,  to  have  recourse  sometimes  to  capital  punishments. 

The  precedent  that  God  set  in  the  Mosaics  law  seems  a 
full  justification  of  such  punishments  under  the  gospel.  The 
charity,  which  the  gospel  prescribes,  does  not  take  away  the 
rules  of  justice  and  equity,  by  which  we  may  maintain  our 
possessions,  or  recover  them  out  of  the  hands  of  violent  ag- 
gressors :  only  it  obliges  us  to  do  that  in  a  soft  and  genUe 
manner,  without  rigour  or  resentment.  The  same  ctmrity, 
though  it  obliges  us,  as  Christians,  not  to  keep  up  hatred  or 
anger  in  our  hearts,  but  to  pardon,  as  to  our  own  parts,  the 
wrongs  that  are  done  us ;  yet  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  throw 
up  the  order  and  peace  of  mankind,  and  abandon  it  to  the 
injustice  and  violence  of  wicked  men.  We  owe  to  human 
society,  and  to  the  safety  and  order  of  the  world,  our  endea- 
vours to  put  a  stop  to  the  wickedness  of  men ;  which  a  good 
man  may  do  with  great  inward  tenderness  to  the  souls  of 
those  wnom  he  prosecutes.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  as 
nothing  besides  such  a  method  could  stop  the  progress  of  in- 
justice and  wickedness,  so  nothing  is  so  likely  a  mean  to  bring 
the  criminal  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  tit  him  to  die  as  a 
Christian,  as  to  condemn  him  to  die  for  his  crimes ;  if  any 
thing  can  awaken  his  conscience,  and  strike  terror  in  him,  that 
will  do  it.  Therefore,  as  capital  punishments  are  necessary 
to  human  society,  so  they  are  often  real  blessings  to  those  on 
whom  they  fall;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  very  positively,  that  a 
man  who  can  harden  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death, 
when  they  come  upon  him  so  solemnly,  so  slowly,  and  so 
certainly,  he  being  in  full  health,  and  well  able  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  it,  is  not  like  to  be  wrought  on  by  a 
longer  continuance  of  life,  or  by  the  methods  of  a  natural 
death. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  rules,  to  which  capital  punishments 
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ought  to  be  proportioned.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  a  full  ART^ 
equality,  life  only  can  be  set  against  Ufe:  but  there  may  be  ^^^^'^' 
many  other  crimes,  that  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  society,  and 
in  the  dissolution  of  all  order,  and  all  the  commerce  that 
ought  to  be  among  men,  if  they  go  unpunished.  In  this  all 
princes  and  states  must  judge  according  to  the  real  exigencies 
and  necessities  that  appear  to  them.  Nor  can  any  general  rule 
be  made,  save  only  this,  that  since  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  the  life  of  man  is  precious,  and  when 
once  extinguished  it  ceases  for  evermore;  therefore  all  due 
care  and  tenderness  ought  to  be  had  in  preserving  it ;  and 
since  the  end  of  government  is  the  preservation  of  mankind, 
therefore  the  lives  of  men  ought  not  to  be  too  lighdy  taken, 
except  as  it  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  society. 

Under  the  Oospel,  as  well  as  under  the  Law,  the  magistrate 
is  the  ^minister  of  God/  and  has  the  sword  put  in  his  hand;  ^^n*  >in- 
which  '  he  beareth  not  in  vain,'  for  he  is  appointed  to  be  '  a  ^* 
revenger,  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doeth  evil.'  The 
natural  simification  of  his  carrying  the  sword  is,  that  he  has 
an  authonty  for  punishing  capitally ;  since  it  is  upon  those 
occasions  only  that  he  can  be  said  to  use  the  sword  as  a 
revenger.  Nor  can  Christian  charity  oblige  a  man,  whom  the 
law  has  made  to  be  the  avenger  of  blood,  or  of  other  crimes, 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  that  obligation  which  is  laid  upon 
him  by  the  constitution  under  which  he  is  bom ;  he  can  only 
for^ve  that  of  which  he  is  the  master,  but  the  other  is  a  debt 
which  he  owes  the  society ;  and  his  private  forgiving  of  the 
wrong  done  himself,  does  not  reach  to  that  other  obligation, 
which  is  not  in  his  own  power  to  give  away. 

The  last  paragraph  in  this  Artide  is  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  wars.  Some  have  thought  all  wars  to  be  contrary  to 
Christian  charity,  to  be  inhuman  and  barbarous;  and  that 
therefore  men  ought,  according  to  the  rule  set  us  by  our 
Saviour,  ^  not  to  resist  evil ;'  but  when  one  injury  is  done,  Matt.v.39. 
not  only  to  bear  it,  but  to  shew  a  readiness  rather  to  receive 
new  ones ;  ^  turning  the  other  cheek  to  him  that  smites  us  on 
the  one ;  going  two  miles  with  him  that  shall  compel  us  to  go  Ver.  40. 
one  with  him ;  and  giving  our  doak  to  him  that  shall  take 
away  our  coat.'  It  seems  just,  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
societies  should  be  under  the  same  obligations  to  bear  from 
other  societies,  that  single  persons  are  under  to  other  single 
persons.  This  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  great 
difficulty ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
seem  to  be  very  express  and  full ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  to  be  understood  literally,  they  must  cast  the  world 
loose,  and  expose  it  to  the  injustice  ana  insolence  of  wicked 
persons,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  advantages  from  such  a 
compliance  and  submission.  Therefore  these  words  must  be 
considered,  first,  as  addressed  to  private  persons;  then,  as 
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A  R  T.  relating  to  smaller  injuries^  which  can  more  easily  be  borne ; 
XXXVIL  and^  finally,  as  phrases  and  forms  of  speech,  that  are  not  to 
be  carried  to  die  utmost  extent,  but  to  be  construed  widi 
that  softening  that  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  use  of  a  phrase. 
So  that  the  meaning  of  that  section  of  our  Saviour's  sermon 
is  to  be  taken  thus ;  that  private  persons  ought  to  be  so  &r 
firom  purstdng  injuries,  to  uie  equal  retaliation  of  an  ^  eye  for 
an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  uiat  they  ought  in  many  cases 
to  bear  injuries,  without  eidier  resisting  diem,  or  maldng 
returns  of  evil  for  evil;  shewing  a  patience  to  bear  evefi 
repeated  injuries,  when  the  matter  is  small  and  die  wrong 
tolerable. 

Under  all  this,  secret  conditions  are  to  be  understood, 
such  as  when  by  such  our  patience  we  may  hope  '  to  over- 
come evil  with  good ;'  or  at  least  to  shew  to  tne  world  the 
power  that  religion  has  over  us,  to  check  and  subdue  our 
resentments.  In  this  case  certainly  we  ought  to  sacrifice  our 
just  rights,  either  of  defence,  or  of  seeking  reparation,  to  the 
honour  of  religion,  and  to  the  gaining  of  men  by  such  an 
heroical  instance  of  virtue.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  meant  that  good  men  should  deliver  themselves 
up  to  be  a  prey  to  be  devoured  by  bad  men :  or  to  oblige  his 
followers  to  renounce  their  claims  to  die  protection  and  repa- 
rations of  law  and  justice. 

In  this  St.  PaiSd  gives  us  a  dear  commentary  on  our 
1  Cor.  vi.  Saviour's  words :  he  reproves  the  Corinthians  ^  for  going  to 
^'  7*  law  with  one  another,  and  that  before  unbelievers ;'  when  it 
was  so  great  a  scandal  to  die  Christian  religion  in  its  first 
infancy.  He  says,  '  Why  do  not  ye  take  wrong  ?  Why  do 
not  ye  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?'  Yet  he  does  not 
deny,  but  that  they  might  claim  their  rights,  and  seek  for 
redress ;  therefore  he  proposes  their  doing  it  by  arbitration 
among  themselves,  and  only  urges  the  scandal  of  suing  before 
heathen  magistrates ;  so  that  his  reproof  did  not  fall  on  their 
suing  one  anodier,  but  on  the  scandalous  manner  of  doing  it. 
Therefore  men  are  not  bound  up  by  the  goapel  from  seeking 
relief  before  a  Christian  judge,  and,  by  consequence,  those 
words  of  our  Saviour's  are  not  to  be  urged  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  If  private  persons  may 
seek  reparation  of  one  another,  they  may  also  seek  reparations 
of  the  wrongs  that  are  done  by  those  who  are  under  another 
obedience ;  and  every  prince  owes  a  protection  to  his  people 
in  such  cases ;  for  ^  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;'  he  is 
their  avenger.  He  may  demand  reparation  by  such  forms  as 
are  agreed  on  among  nations ;  and,  when  that  is  not  granted, 
he  may  take  such  reparation  from  any  that  are  under  diat 
obedience,  as  may  obuge  the  whole  body  to  repair  the  injury. 
Much  more  may  he  use  the  sword  to  protect  his  subjects,  if 
any  other  comes  to  invade  them.  For  this  end  chi^y  he 
has  bodi  the  sword  given  him,  and  those  taxes  paid  him,  that 
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may  enable  him  to*  support  the  chai^^  to  which  the  use  of  it  art. 
may  put  him..  And  as  a  private  man  owes,  by  the  ties  of.xxxvil.- 
humanity,  assistance  to  a  man  whom  he  sees  in  the  hands  of 
thieves  and  murderers ;  so  princes  may  assist  such  other 
princes  a»  are  imiustly  fallen  upon^  both  out  of  humanity  tox 
him  who  is  so  ill  usiedj  and  to  repress  the  insolence  of  an- 
unjust  aggressor,  and  also  to  secure  the  whole  neighbourhood 
from  the  effects  of  success  in  such  unlawful  conquests.  Upon 
all  these  accounts  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  wars,  which  are 
thus  originally,  as  to  the  first  occasion  of  them,  defensive^ 
though  in  the  progress  of  them  they  must  be  often  qffensivey 
may  be  lawful. 

God  allowed  of  wars  in  that  policy  which  he  himself  consti- 
tuted; in  which  we  are  to  make  a  great  difference  between 
those  things  that  were  permitted  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  and  those  things  which  were  expressly  com- 
manded of  Ood.  These  last  can  never  be  supposed  to  be 
immoral  since  commanded  by  God,  whose  precepts  and  judg- 
ments are  altogether  righteous.  When  the  soldiers  came  to 
be  baptized  of  St.  John,  he  did  not  charge  them  to  relinquish 
that  course  of  life,  but  only  to  ^  do  violence  to  no  man,  to  ac-  ,  ^  .-•  ^a 
cuse  no  man  falsely,  and  to  be  content  with  their  wages.'  Nor  Acts  z. 
did  St.  Peter  charge  Cornelius  to  forsake  his  post  when  he 
baptized  him.  The  primitive  Christians  thought  they  might 
continue  in  military  employments,  in  which  they  preserved 
the  purity  of  their  religion  entire ;  as  appears  both  from  Ter- 
tullian's  works,  and  from  the  history  of  Jidian's  short  reign. 
But  though  wars,  that  are  in  their  own  nature  only  defensive, 
are  lawful,  and  a  part  of  the  protection  that  princes  owe  their 
people ;  yet  unjust  wars,  designed  for  making  conquests,  for 
the  enlargement  of  empire,  and  the  raising  the  glory  of 
princes,  are  certainly  public  robberies,  and  the  highest  acts  of 
injustice  and  violence  possible;  in  which  men  sacrifice  to 
their  pride  or  humour  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  lives  of 
all  those  that  die  in  the  quarrel,  whose  blood  God  will  require 
at  their  hands.  Such  princes  become  accountable  to  God,  in 
the  highest  degree  imaginable,  for  all  the  rapine  and  blood- 
shed that  is  occasioned  by  their  pride  and  injustice. 

When  it  is  visible  that  a  war  is  imjust,  certainly  no  man  of 
conscience  can  serve  in  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  defensive  part : 
for  though  no  man  can  owe  that  to  his  prince  to  go  and 
murder  other  persons  at  his  command,  yet  he  may  owe  it  to 
his  country  to  assist  towards  its  preservation,  from  being 
overrun  even  by  those  whom  tus  prince  has  provoked  by 
making  war  on  them  unjustiy.  For  even  in  such  a  war, 
though  it  is  unlawful  to  serve  in  the  attacks  that  are  made  on 
others,  it  is  still  lawful  for  the  people  of  every  nation  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  foreigners. 

There  is  no  cause  of  war  more  unjust,  than  thepropagating 
the  true  religion,  or  the  destroying  a  false  one.    liiat  is  to  be 
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ART.  left  to  the  providence  of  God,  who  can  change  the  hearts  of 
XXXVIL  mgjj,  and  bnng  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  when  he 
will.  Ambition,  and  the  desire  of  empire,  must  never  pretend 
to  carry  on  God's  work.  'The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
out  the  righteousness  of  God.'  And  it  were  better  baie- 
faoedly  to  own  that  men  are  set  on  by  carnal  motives,  than  to 
pro£Buie  religion,  and  the  name  of  God,  by  making  it  the 
pretence. 
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ART. 
XXXVIII. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII.  

Of  Christian  Men's  Goods^  which  are  not  common. 

€^t  Hii^ti  anb  Aootii  of  Ci)rti^ttani^  are  not  common^  ai^  toudj^ing 
t^e  Slight,  CttU,  anb  9oiitMion  of  ti^e  tfame ;  ai^  certain  9na/ 
iaftiM  ^0  lalitlisi  hoait  fiot^Bii^iULntiinfi^  thtqn  HUn  oug^t 
of  inc^  V^\)inii  atf  i)e  foUMitt^,  Itberall^  to  gibe  9lm4  to  ti^e 
Voor,  accortltng  to  ^iii  Sbilitp. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  this  Article^  as  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  that  the  opinion  condemned 
by  it  is  like  to  spread.  Those  may  be  tor  it,  who  find  it 
for  them.  The  poor  may  lay  claim  to  it,  but  f!ew  of  the  rich 
will  ever  go  into  it.  The  whole  charge  that  is  given  in  the 
scripture  for  charity  and  alms^ving ;  all  the  rules  that  are 
given  to  the  rich,  and  to  masters,  to  whom  their  servants 
were  then  properties  and  slaves^  do  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  gospel  was  not  designed  to  introduce  a  community  of 
goods.  And  even  that  fellowship  or  community,  which  was 
practised  in  the  first  beginnings  of  it,  was  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular men's  charity,  and  not  of  any  law  that  was  laid  on 
them.  ^Bamabus  having  land,  sold  it,  and  laid  the  price  Acts  ir. 
of  it  at  the  apostles'  feet.'  And  when  St.  Peter  chid  Ananias  36, 37. 
for  having  vowed  to  ^ve  in  the  whole  price  of  his  land  to 
that  distribution,  and  then  withdrawing  a  part  of  it,  and,  by 
a  lie,  pretending  that  he  had  brought  it  all  in ;  he  affirmed  Acu  v.  3, 
that  the  right  was  still  in  him,  till  he  by  a  vow  had  put  it  out  4- 
of  his  power.  When  God  fed  his  people  by  miracle  with  the 
manna,  there  was  an  equal  distribution  made ;  yet,  when  he 
brought  them  into  the  promised  land,  every  man  had  his  pro- 
perty. The  equal  division  of  the  land  was  the  foundation  of 
that  constitution;  but  still  every  man  had  a  property,  and 
might  improve  it  by  his  industry,  either  to  the  increasing  of 
his  stock,  the  purchasing  houses  in  towns,  or  buying  of 
estates,  t^ll  the  redemption  at  the  jubilee. 

It  can  never  be  thought  a  just  and  equitable  thing,  that  the 
sober  and  industrious  should  be  bound  to  share  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  with  the  idle  and  luxurious.  This  would  be  such 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  all  wise  governments  ought 
to  discourage,  and  would  so  discourage  those  who  ought  to 
be  encouraged^  that  all  the  order  of  the  world  must  be  dis- 
solved, if  so  extravagant  a  conceit  should  be  entertained. 
Both  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  rules  given  them,  and  there 
are  virtues  suitable  to  each  state  of  life.  The  rich  ought  to  be 
sober  and  thankful,  modest  and  humble,  bountiful  and  cha- 
ritable, out  of  the  abundance  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
not  to  set  their  hearts  upon  uncertain  riches,  but  to  trust  in 
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ART.   the  living  Ck)d,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  that  they 
XXXVIIL^^^^     rpgg   p^^y  ought  to  be  patient  and  industrious,  to 

submit  to  the  providence  of  Goo,  and  to  studv  to  make  sure 
of  a  better  portion  in  another  state^  than  Gk>d  nas  thought  fit 
to  ^ve  them  in  this  world. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  tmtk 
of  the  first  part  of  this  Article^  than  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
practice  of  the  second  branch  of  it.  We  see  what  particular 
care  God  took  of  the  poor  in  the  old  dispensation^  and  what 
variety  of  provision  was  made  for  them ;  all  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  carried  as  much  higher  among  Christians,  as  the  laws 
of  love  and  charity  are  raised  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  gospel 
Christ  represents  the  essay  that  he  gives  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  this  article  of  charity,  and  expresses  it  in  the  most 
emphatical  words  possible ;  as  if  what  is  ^ven  to  the  poor 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  as  if  it  had  been  given  personally  to 
Christ  himself;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  passages  tiiis 
matter  is  so  often  insisted  on,  that  no  man  can  resist  it  who 
reads  them,  and  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  determined  quota,  as  was  done 
under  the  Law,  in  which  every  family  had  their  peculiar  allot- 
ment, which  had  a  certain  charge  specified  in  the  Law,  that 
was  laid  upon  it.  But  under  the  Gospel,  as  men  may  be 
under  greater  inequalities  of  fortune  than  they  could  have 
been  under  the  old  dispensation;  so  that  vast  varietv  of  men's 
circumstances  makes  that  such  proportions  as  would  be  into- 
lerable burdens  upon  some,  would  be  too  light  and  di^pro- 
portioned  to  the  wealth  of  others.  Those  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour come  pretty  near  the  marking  out  every  man's  measure. 
Luke  zzi.  ^  These  have  of  their  abundance  cast  into  the  offerings  of 
4.  God ;  but  she  of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that 

she  had.'  Abundance  is  superfluity  in  the  Greek,  which  un* 
Prov.izi.  ports  that  which  is  over  and  above  the  *food  that  is  con- 
*•  venient ;'  that  which  one  can  well  spare  and  lay  aside.    Now, 

by  our  Saviour's  design,  it  plainly  appears,  that  this  is  a  low 
degree  of  charity,  when  men  ^ve  only  out  of  this :  though, 
God  knows,  it  is  far  beyond  what  is  done  by  the  greater  part 
of  Christians.  Whereas  that  which  is  so  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  God  is  when  men  give  out  of  their  penury,  that  is,  out  of 
what  is  necessary  to  them ;  when  they  are  ready,  especially 
upon  great  and  crjring  occasions,  even  to  pinch  nature,  and 
straiten  themselves  within  what  upon  other  occasion^  they 
may  allow  themselves;  that  so  they  may  distribute  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  who  are  more  pinched,  and  are  in  great 
extremities^  By  this  every  man  otight  to  judge  himself,  as 
knowing  that  he  must  give  a  most  particular  account  to  Ood, 
of  that  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself,  and  ordered  the 
distribution  of  it  to  the  poor,  out  of  all  that  abundance  with 
which  he  has  blessed  some  hx  beyond  others. 
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ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath. 

f[tf  bf  tmttim  t^at  batn  anti  rai^f)  i^loearing  i^  fotbitibrn  Ci^rutttan 
ftLrn  hjf  our  %otti  9tini  C^viit,  mti  James  i)ttf  flpo^lr ;  i^o  toe 
Ittbge  ^Ai  C^rii^ttan  Sleltstan  botl^  nat  pcof^tbtt,  but  t^at  a  ffUn 
map  i^loear  loi^en  t|^e  jHagiKtratt  rrquircti),  in  a  Caui^f  af  jTaiti^ 
anb  Ci^ari^,  tfo  it  bt  bont  accarUing  to  t^t  VtOlf^tVi  Uactiingt 
in  Sfutftice,  SfuUgmmt,  anH  Cruti^. 

An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  either  upon  a  testimony  that  is 
given,  or  a  promise  that  is  made,  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  It  is  an  appeal  to  Ood, 
who  knows  all  things,  and  will  judge  all  men :  so  it  is  an  act 
that  acknowledges  both  his  omniscience,  and  his  being  die 
Governor  of  this  world,  who  will  judge  all  at  the  last  day  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  more 
immediate  regard  to  such  acts,  in  wluch  men  made  him  a 
party.  An  appeal  truly  made,  is  a  committing  the  matter  to 
God:  a  £Edae  one  is  an  act  of  open  defiance,  which  must 
either  suppose  a  denial  of  his  knowing  all  things,  or  a  belief 
that  he  has  forsaken  the  earth,  and  has  no  regard  to  the 
actions  of  mortals :  or,  finally,  it  is  a  bold  venturing  on  the 
justice  and  wrath  of  God,  for  the  serving  some  present  end, 
or  the  gaining  of  some  present  advantage:  and  which  of  these 
soever  gives  a  man  that  brutal  confidence  of  adventuring  on 
a  false  oath,  we  must  conclude  it  to  be  a  very  crying  sin ; 
which  must  be  expiated  with  a  very  severe  repentance,  or  will 
bring  down  very  terrible  judgments  on  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  matter  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  an  oath  is  an  act  of  worship  and  homage 
done  to  God ;  and  is  a  very  powerful  mean  for  preserving 
the  justice  and  order  of  the  world.  AH  decbions  in  justice 
must  be  founded  upon  evidence;  two  must  be  believed  rather 
than  one ;  therefore  the  more  terror  that  is  struck  into  the 
minds  of  men,  either  when  they  give  their  testimony,  or  when 
they  bind  themselves  by  promises,  and  the  deeper  that  this 
goes,  it  wiU  both  oblige  them  to  the  greater  caution  in  what 
they  say,  and  to  the  greater  strictness  in  what  they  promise. 
Since  therefore  truth  and  fidelitv  are  so  necessary  to  the 
security  and  commerce  of  the  world,  and  since  an  appeal  to 
God  is  the  greatest  mean  that  can  be  thought  on  to  bind 
men  to  an  exactness  and  strictness  in  every  thing  with  which 
that  appeal  is  joined;  therefore  the  use  of  an  oath  is  fiilly 
iustified  upon  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  This  has 
spread  itself  so  universally  through  the  worlds  and  began  so 
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A  R  T.    early^  that  it  may  well  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  law  and 
XXXIX.  light  of  nature. 

We  find  this  was  practised  by  the  patriarchs ;  Abimelech 
GeD.ni.  reckoned  that  he  was  safe^  if  he  could  persuade  Abraham  to 
^'  swear  to  him  by  God,  that  he  would  not  deal  falsely  with 

xxvi.  28.    hifQ .  iijid  Abraham  consented  so  to  swear.    Either  the  same 
Abimelech,  or  another  of  that  name,  desired  that  an  oath 
might  be  between  Isaac  and  him;  and  ^they  sware  one  to 
xxxi.  53.    another.'    Jacob  did  also  swear  to  Laban.    Thus  we  find  the 
patriarchs  practising  this  before  the  Mosaical  Law.     Under 
that  Law  we  find  many  covenants  sealed  by  an  oath ;  and 
irVj'kc  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^  sacred  bond,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  the 
2  Stm'.xii.  Oibeonites.     There  was  also  a  special  constitution  in  the 
!•  Jewish  religion,  by  which  one  in  authority  might  put  others 

under  an  oathy  and  adjure  them  either  to  ao  somewhat,  or  to 
L«v.v.  1.  declare  some  truth.     The  law  was,  that  ^when   any   soul 
(i.  e.  man)  sinned,  and  heard  the  voice  of  swearing  (adjura- 
tion), and  was  a  witness  whether  he  hath  seen  it,  or  known 
it,  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  ;'  that 
is,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury.     So  the  form  then  was,  the 
judge  or  the  parents  did  adjure  all  persons  to  declare  their 
knowledge  of  any  particular.     They  charged  this  upon  them 
with  an  oath  or  curse,  and  all  persons  were  then  bound  by 
Judg.  zrii.  that  oath  to  tell  the  truth.     So  Micah  came  and  confessed, 
^'  upon  his  mother's  adjuration,  that  he  had  the  eleven  hundred 

shekels,  for  which  he  heard  her  put  all  under  a  curse: 
iSam.ziv.  and  upon  that  she  blessed  him.     Saul,  when  he  was  pursu- 
24,28, 44.  ifig  thg  Philistines,  put  the  people  under  a  curse,  if  they 
should  eat  any  food  till  night ;  and  this  was  thought  to  be  so 
obligatorv,  that  the  violation  of  it  was  capital,  and  Jonathan 
Matt.  »vi.  was  put  in  hazard  of  his  life  upon  it.     Thus  the  high  priest 
*  ^'      put  our  Saviour  under  the  oath  of  cursing^  when  he  required 
him   to  tell,  whether  he  was  the  Messias  or  not?     Upon 
which  our  Saviour  was,  according  to  that  law,  upon  his  oath ; 
and  though  he  had  continued  silent  till  then,  as  long  as  it 
was  free  to  him  to  speak  or  not,  at  his  pleasure ;  yet  then  he 
was  bound  to  speak,  and  so  he  did  spedc,  and  owned  himself 
to  be  what  he  truly  was. 

This  was  the  form  of  that  constitution:  but  if,  by  practice, 
it  were  found  that  men's  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  oath 
themselves,  when  required  by  a  person  in  authority  to  do  it; 
and  that  such  actions,  as  their  lifting  up  their  hand  to  heaven, 
or  their  laying  it  on  a  Bible,  as  importing  their  sense  of  the 
terrors  contained  in  that  book,  were  like  to  make  a  deeper 
impresssion  on  them,  than  barely  the  judge's  charging  them 
with  the  ocUh  or  curse ;  it  seems  to  be  within  the  compass  of 
human  authority,  to  change  the  rites  and  manner  of  this  oath, 
and  to  put  it  in  such  a  method  as  might  probably  work  most 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  take  it.  The  institution 
in  general  is  plain,  and  the  making  of  such  alterations  seems 
to  be  clearly  m  the  power  of  any  state,  or  society  of  men. 
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In  the  New  Testament  we  find  St.  Paul  prosecuting  a  dis-   A.RT. 
course  concerning  the  oath,  which  Grod  sware  to  Abraham,  XX  XIX. 
'who,  not  having  a  greater  to  swear  by,  swore  by  himself;^  Hcb.vi.i3, 
and  to  enforce  the  importance  of  that,  it  is  added, '  an  oath  u,  15. 
for  confirmation  (that  is,  for  the  afiirming  or  assuring  of  any  ^*'*  ^^* 
thing)  is  the  end  of  all  controversy.'    Which  plainly  shews 
us  what  notion  the  author  of  that  Epistle  had  of  an  oath ;  he 
did  not  consider  it  as  an  impiety  or  profanation  of  the  name 
of  God. 

In  St.  John's  visions  an  angel  is  represented  as  '  lifting  up  Rev.  z.  5, 
his  hand,  and  swearing  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever :'  ^■ 
and  the  apostles,  even  m  their  Epistles,  that  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  writ  by  divine  inspiration,  do  frequently  appeal 
to  God  in  these  words,  '  God  is  witness ;'  whi(m  contain  the  Rom.  L  9. 
whole  essence  of  an  oath.    Once  St.  Paid  carries  the  expres-  GaJ.i.  20. 
sion  to  a  form  of  imprecation,  when  he  calls  *  God  to  record  2Cor.u23. 
upon  (or  against)  his  soul.' 

These  seem  to  be  authorities  beyond  exception,  justifying 
the  use  of  an  oath  upon  a  great  occasion,  or  before  a  com- 
petent authority ;  according  to  that  prophecy  quoted  in  the 
Article,  which  is  thought  to  relate  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
sias:  'And  thou  shalt  swear.  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  m'^*'**^-^ 
judgment,  and  in  righteousness ;  and  the  nations  shall  bless 
themselves  in  him,  and  in  him  shall  thev  glory.'  These  last 
words  seem  evidently  to  relate  to  the  aays  of  the  Messiah: 
so  here  an  oath  religiously  taken  is  represented  as  a  part  of 
that  worship,  which  all  nations  shall  offer  up  to  God  imder 
the  new  dispensation. 

Against  all  this  the  great  objection  is,  that  when  Christ  is 
correcting  the  glosses  that  the  Pharisees  put  upon  the  law, 
whereas  thev  only  taught  that  men  ^should  not  forswear 
themselves,  but  perform  their  oaths  unto  the  Lord;'  our  Sa- 
viour  says,  ^  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  the  34^7  * 
earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  nor  by  the  head;  but  let  your 
communication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil.'  And  St.  James,  speaking 
of  the  enduring  a£9ictions,  and  of  the  patience  of  Job,  adds, 
'But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not;  neither  by  Jam. v.  12. 
the  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath ; 
but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay ;  lest  ye  feU  into 
condemnation.'  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  words  seem 
to  be  so  express  and  positive,  that  great  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  a  scruple  that  is  founded  on  an  authority  that  seems  to 
be  so  full.  But  according  to  what  was  formerly  observed  of 
the  manner  of  the  judiciary  oaths  among  the  Jews,  these 
words  cannot  belong  to  them.  Those  oaths  were  bound 
upon  the  party  by  die  authority  of  the  judge ;  in  which  he 
was  passive,  and  so  could  not  help  his  being  put  imder  an 
oath :  whereas  our  Saviour's  words  relate  only  to  those  oaths 
which  a  man  took  voluntarily  on  himself,  but  not  to  ihose 
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A  R  T.  under  which  he  was  bound,  aooordmg  to  the  law  of  God«  If 
^^^^^'  our  Sayiour  had  intended  to  have  forbidden  all  judiciary 
oaths,  he  must  have  annulled  that  part  of  the  anthoritv  of 
magistrates  and  parents,  and  have  forbid  them  to  put  otherB 
under  oaths.  The  word  commumcaium,  that  comes  after- 
wards, seems  to  be  a  key  to  our  Saviour's  words,  to  shew 
that  they  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  their  communication 
or  conmierce ;  to  those  discourses  that  pass  among  men,  in 
which  it  is  but  too  customary  to  give  oaths  a  very  huqge  share. 
Or  since  the  words  that  went  before,  concerning  the  perform- 
ing of  vows,  seem  to  limit  the  discourse  to  them,  the  mean- 
ing of  'swear  not  at  all,'  may  be  this;  Be  not  ready,  as  the 
Jews  were,  to  make  vows  on  all  occasions,  to  devote  them- 
selves or  others :  instead  of  those,  he  requires  them  to  use  a 
greater  simpUcity  in  their  communication.  And  St.  James's 
words  may  be  also  very  fitly  applied  to  this,  since  men  in 
their  afilictions  are  apt  to  make  very  indiscreet  vows,  without 
considering  whether  they  either  can,  or  probably  will,  pay 
them;  as  if  they  would  pretend  by  such  profuse  vows  to 
overcome  or  corrupt  God. 

This  sense  will  well  agree  both  to  our  Saviour's  words  and 
to  St.  James's;  and  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe 
that  this  is  their  true  sense,  for  it  agrees  with  every  thing 
else ;  whereas,  if  we  understand  them  in  that  strict  sense  of 
condemning  all  oaths,  we  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  those 
baths  which  ootixt  in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Episties: 
and  least  of  all,  what  to  say  to  our  Saviour's  own  answering 
upon  oath,  when  adjured.  Therefore  all  rash  and  vain  swear- 
ing, all  swearing  in  the  communication  or  intercourse  of 
mankind,  is  certainly  condemned,  as  well  as  all  imprecatory 
vows.  But  since  we  have  so  great  authorities  firom  the 
scriptures  in  both  Testaments  for  other  oaths ;  and  since  that 
agrees  so  evidentlv  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  we 
may  conclude  with  the  Article,  that  a  man  may  swear  when 
the  magistrate  requireth  it.  It  is  added,  in  a  cauie  qf/aUk 
and  charity  f  for  certainly,  in  triflins  matters,  such  reverence 
is  due  to  the  holy  name  of  Grod,  mat  swearing  ought  to  be 
avoided :  but  when  it  is  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  set  about 
with  those  regards  that  are  due  to  the  great  God,  who  is 
appealed  to.  A  gravity  of  deportment,  and  an  exactness  of 
weighing  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  are  highly  necessary  here: 
certainly,  our  words  ought  to  be  few,  and  our  hearts  full  of 
the  apprehensions- of  the  majesty  of  that  God,  witli  whom  we 
have  to  do,  before  whom  we  stand,  and  to  whom  we  appeal, 
who  knows  all  things,  '  and  will  bring  every  work  to  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil.' 
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No.  1. 
THE  AUGSBURG  eONFESSION. 


To  the  short  aoooont  of  this  oonfeMioii  ■Iready  gifoi,*  the  Editor  ii  indiieed  to  add 
the  following  paiticnlan.f 

'  The  Angsbaig  confenioii  was  prepared  for  the  twofold  pmrpoae  ef  rebuttiiig 
the  slanders  of  the  papists,  and  of  publishing  to  Europe  te  doctrines  of  the  re* 
fbnnefs.    The  enqiMror  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  terminate  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  the  princes  who  faroured  the  Reformation,  which  tended  to  distract  his 
en^iire  by  civil  discord,  and  threw  a  formidaUe  barrier  into  the  way  of  his  am- 
bitiotts  projects,  had  ordered  the  convention  of  a  Diet,  at  Augsburg,  and  promised 
his  personal  nttendance.    Hie  pope,  also»  who  had  long  been  pressing  on  the 
emperor  the  adoption  of  Tiolent  measures  to  suppress  the  obstinate  heretics,  as  the 
holy  father  termed  them,  cherished  the  flattering  ezpecUtion  that  thb  diet  would 
give  a  death-blow  to  the  Protestant  cause.     Encouraged  by  the  promise  of  im- 
partial  audience  from  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Saxony  charged  Luther,  Melanc- 
tfaon,  Bogenhagen,  and  Jonas,  to  make  a  sketch  of  their  doctrines  to  be  used  at 
the  diet.     Such  a  summary  was  written  by  Luther  in  serenteen  sections,  termed 
the  Torgan  Articles.    The  emperor,  however,  instead  of  reaching  Augsburg  on 
the  8th  of  April,  according  to  promise^  did  not  arrive  until  the  15th  of  June.     Me- 
lancthon,  in  the  mean  time,  expanded  these  Torgan  Articles  into  what  is  now 
denominated  the  Augsburg  Confession.    This  enlarged  work  was  then  submitted 
to  Luther  at  Coburg,  and  received  his  cordial  sanction.    On  the  25th  of  June, 
therefore,  at  3  o'clock,  r.  x.  this  memorable  confession  was  publicly  pronounced  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  his  brother  king  Ferdinand,  the  electors  John  of 
Saxony,  with  his  son  John  Frederick,  George  of  Brandenburg,   FVands  and 
Ernest,  dukes  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick,  Philip  landgrave  c^  Hesse,  Wolf- 
gang, prince  of  Anhalt,  and  about  two  hundred  other  princes  and  divines.     The 
chanoeUors  of  the  Elector,  Baier  and  Pontanus  arose,  the  former  holding  in  his 
hand  the  German  copy,  and  the  latter  the  Latin  original.     The  emperor  desired 

*  See  note,  pag«  5. 
t  Fbr  these  remarks,  tofetber  with  the  trandation  of  the  Twenty-one  Articles,  the 
Bditor  is  indebted  to  a  work  entitled  '  Elements  of  Popular  Theology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  as  arowed  before  the  Diet  at  Aogs- 
borg.  in  lOM.  By  8.  S.  Schmockcr,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theolonr  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  general  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  chmnoh,  Oettysburgf  Pa.  Ando- 
ver,  1M4.'— {Bd.] 
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the  LatiD  to  be  reed ;  but  the  Elector  remoartnted,  elleging,  that  u  the  diet  fm 
■nembled  on  Germen  groond,  it  ought  to  uie  the  German  language.  The  em- 
peror having  assented.  Dr.  Baier  read  the  German  copy,  and,  it  is  said,  proaooneed 
it  with  such  an  emphasis  and  so  powerful  a  Toice,  that  every  syllable  was  heud, 
not  only  by  all  in  the  hall,  but  also  by  the  vast  multitudes  who  had  crowded 
around  the  doon  and  windows  of  the  spacious  edifice.  This  oonlession,  although 
it  did  not  change  the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  politic  Charlea,  eierted  a  prm 
digious  influence  in  faTour  of  the  reformers  in  the  minds  of  the  numerous  priaoei, 
divines,  and  literary  men,  who  had  assembled  from  a  distance  on  this  mcaordble 
occasion.  It  was  soon  after  dissenunated  throughout  Europe,  and  has  been  trus- 
lated  into  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Spanish,  Belgic,  Italian,  SUronic,  F^rench,  sad 
English  languages.  The  version  found  in  this  work,  was  made  by  the  writer  fron 
the  original  Latin.  This  remai^  may  not  be  superfluous,  as  most  of  the  Eagliih 
versions  which  he  has  seen  were  made  from  the  German  copy  ;  which  though  en- 
tirely coincident  in  sense  differs  occasionally  in  its  phraseology.  This  Confemxi, 
which  is  justly  styled  the  mother-symbol  of  the  Reformation,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  major  part  of  all  Protestant  Europe,  and  has  for  about  three  oeaturia  pifl 
been  the  standing  symbol  of  Lutherism  in  the  following  kingdoms : 

Germany,  including  Prusna,  part  of  Hungary,  small  part  of 

Firance 17,000,000 

Denmark,  in  which  the  king  must  profiess  the  Augsburg 

Confession 1 ,000,000 

Norway,  including  Iceland 746,000 

Sweden 2,800,000 

Lapland  and  Finland  also  contain  numerous  churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confesnoo. 
The  United  Brethren  or  Moravians,  though  peculiar  in  their  church  government, 
have  always  retained  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  their  symbol,  and  yet  adhere  lo 
it  more  strictly  than  most  other  portions  of  the  Lutheran  churdi.  Hie  whole  dob- 
ber  of  Christians  in  Europe  who  profess  the  Augsburg  Confeasioo  has  been  rated 
by  good  authors  at  27,000,000,  but  certainly  is  upward  of  20,000,000,  and  em- 
braces in  it  seventeen  reigning  sovereigns.* 
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CONFESSIO  AUGUSTANA.         THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 


I.  Dx  Dbo. 

EccLcsLB  magno  consensu  apud  nos 
decent,  decretum  Nicen»  synodi,  de 
imitate  essentiae  Divine,  et  de  tribos 
personis,  venim  et  sine  alia  dubitatione 
credendom  esse.  Videlicet,  quod  sit 
una  essentia  Divina,  qnse  et  appellatur 
et  est  Dens,  setemus,  incorporeus,  im- 
partibilis,  immensa  potentia,  sapientia, 
bonitate.  Creator  et  Conservator  oin- 
nium  rerum  visibilium  et  invisibilium. 
et  tamen  tres  sint  personas,  ejusdem  es« 
sentisB  et  potentia,  et  cosBteroe,  Pftter, 
Filins,  et  Sjuritus  Sanctus.  Et  nomine 
persons  utuntur  ea  significatione,  qua 
osi  sunt  in  hac  causa  scriptores  eodesi- 
astici,  ut  signifioet  non  partem  ant  qua- 
litatem  in  atio,  sed  quod  proprid  sub- 
aittit. 

Damnant  omnes  basreses,  eontra  bunc 
■rticttlum  ezortas,  ut  Manicbnos,  qui 
duo  principia  ponebant,  bonum  et  ma- 
lum. Item  Yalentinianos,  Arianos,  Euno- 
mianos,  Mahbmetistas,  et  omnes  horum 
similes.  Damnant  et  Samosatenos,  vete- 
res  et  neotericos,  qui,  ciim  tantiim  unam 
personam  esse  contendant,  de  Verbo  et 
de  Spiritu  Sancto  astutd  et  impid  ibe- 
toricantur,  qudd  non  sint  personss  dis* 
tinctsB,  sed  quod  Verbum  significet  Ter- 
bum  Tocale  et  Spiritos  motum  in  rebus 
oreatum* 


ARTICLE  L 
Or  God. 

Our  cburcbes  with  one  accord  teacht 
that  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Moe^ 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  Divine  es- 
sence, and  concerning  the  three  personsj, 
is  true,  and  ought  to  be  confidently  be- 
lieved, viz.  that  there  is  one  Divine  es- 
sence, which  b  called  and  is  God,  eter- 
nal, incorporeal,  indivisible,  infinite  in 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible :  and  yet  that  there  are  three 
persons,  who  are  of  the  same  essence 
and  power,  and  are  co-eternal,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
the  term  person  they  use  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  it  is  employed  by  ecd^ 
siastieal  writers  on  this  subject ;  to  sig« 
nify  not  a  part  or  quality  of  somediing 
else,  but  that  which  exists  of  itself. 

[They  condemn  all  heresies  which 
have  sprung  up  against  this  Article, 
such  as  that  of  the  ManichsMns,  who 
maintained  two  principles,  a  bad  and  a 
good  one.  Likewise  the  Valentinians, 
Arians,  Eunomians,  Mahometans,  and  all 
such  like.  They  condemn  also  the  fol- 
lowers of  Samosatenus,  the  older  and 
later  ones,  who,  when  they  contend  thai 
there  is  only  one  Person,  subtilely  and 
impiously  discourse  of  the  Word  and 
Holy  Spirit,  that  they  are  not  distinct 
persons,  but  that  the  Word  signifies  the 
vocal  word,  and  the  Spirit  the  motion 
created  in  things.*] 


IL  Da  PaccATO  Oaiouris. 

Item  dooent,  qudd,  post  lapsum  Adas, 
omnes  homines  secundum  naturam  pro- 
pagati  nascantur,  cum  peccato,  hoc  est, 
sine  metu  Dm,  sine  fiduda,  erga  Deum, 
et  cum  concupiscentia  quodque  hie 
morbus,  seu  vitium  originis  verd  sit 
peccatum,   damnanw  et  afferens   nunc 


ARTICLE  IL 

Or  Natuxal  DxraAvxxT. 

Our  churches  likewise  teach,  that  since 
the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  natu- 
rally engendered,  are  bom  with  a  de- 
praved nature,  that  is,  without  the  fear 
of  God  or  confidence  towards  him,  but 
with  sinful  propensities:  and  that  this 
disease,  or  natiiral  depravity,  is  really 


*  The  pMMigw  included  wicbin  these  marks  [  ],  having  been  osaitted  la  the  Aothor'i 
traaalatioD,  are  supplied  by  the  Editor. 
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qaoque  aternim  mortaoi  hit,  qui  non 
reDUCuntar  per  haptiimnm  et  Spiritum 
Suctanu 

Damnant  Pelagianot,  et  alios,  qui 
vitium  originis  negant  eaw  peccatum, 
et  ut  extenoent  gloriam  merit!  et  bene- 
iicionim  Christi»  difpntant  hominem  pro- 
prib  Tiribw  FatMoii  oonm  Deo  jvitifi- 
oaripone. 


sin,  and  stiU  oondtaDBS  and 

nal  death  to  those,  who  are  not  bom 

again  by  baptism  and  die  Holy  Spirit. 

[They  condemn  the  Pelagians  and 
others  who  deny  that  original  cumqUion 
is  sin,  and  who,  tiiat  they  may  diminidi 
the  glory  of  the  merits  and  benefits  of 
Christ,  allege  that  man  may,  by  the  pro- 
per  operation  of  reason,  be  justified  be- 
fore God,] 


IIL  Dx  Fiuo  Dxi. 

Item  deeent,  qodd  Vertiam,  hoc  est, 
niius  IM,  assomerit  hrnnawminsttiiMi 
in  Otero  beatB  Maria  Viiginis,  nt  sint 
dsm  nnturm,  dirina  et  homana,  in  nni- 
tate  personm  inseparalriliier  eoignnctm, 
oins  Christos,  vere  Dens,  et  vera  homo, 
natns  ex  rirgine  MariJi,  we  passos, 
emdfixns,  mortnns  et  sepnltas,  utre- 
oondliaret  nobis  Pktrem,  et  hostia  es- 
aet  non  tant&m  pro  culpa  originiSk  sed 
etiam  pro  omnibos  actnalibos  hominmn 
peeeatis.  Idem  deseendit  ad  inferos,  et 
veri  resurrexit  tertia  die,  deinde  aacen- 
dit  ad  ccbIos,  at  sedeafe  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  et  perpetod  regnet  et  dominetor 
omnibns  creatoris,  sanctificet  oiedentes 
in  ipsnm,  misso  in  corda  e<Nram  Spiritii 
Sancto,  qui  regat,  oonsoletur  ac  ririfi- 
oet  eos,  ac  defendat  adveisos  diabolum, 
«t  rim  peccati.  Idem  Christus  palam 
est  leditunii,  ut  judioet  ritos  et  mor* 
tttOB,  etc^  Juxta  Symbolum  Apottolorum. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Or  THX  Son  or  God  akd  bu  icbdia- 
ToaiAL  Woax. 

They  likewise  teach,  that  the  Word, 
that  is,  the  Son  of  (h^  assmntd  h»- 
man  nature,  in  the  womb  of  the  Mess 
ed  Virgin  Mary,  sothatthetwonalMe^ 
hnman  and  dxrine,  inseparably  united  it 
one  person,  constitute  eoe  CSirist;  wko 
is  true  God  and  man,  bora  of  the  ViigiA 
Mary;  who  truly  suffered, was  cnciM* 
died  and  was  buried,  that  he  might  re- 
concile the  Father  to  us,  and  be  a  saeri* 
fioe  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also 
for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men.  He  like- 
wise descended  into  hell,  and  truly  amse 
on  the  third  day;  and  then  asoeaded to 
hearen,  that  he  might  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  might  perpetuaQy 
reign  o?er  all  creatures,  and  might 
sanctify  those  who  believe  in  hin^  by 
sending  into  thor  hearts  the  Holy  Spiritv 
who  gorerns,  consoles,  quii^eiw»  and 
defends  them  against  the  deril  mi  the 
power  of  sin.  The  same  Christ  will 
return  again  openly,  that  he  iwqr  judg* 
the  liring  and  the  dead,  &c.,  aocoidi^g 
to  the  Apostolic  Creed. 


IV.  Dx  JasnncAnoirx. 

Idem  doeent,  quod  homines  non  pos- 
sint  justificari  coram  Deo  propriis  riri- 
bus,  mentis  aut  operibus,  sed  gratis 
justificentor  propter  Christum  per  fidem, 
c{im  credunt  se  in  gratiam  redpi,  et 
peccata  remitti  propter  Christum,  qui 
sua  morte  pro  nostris  peeeatis  satisfecit. 
Hanc  fidem  imputat  Deus  pro  jostitia 
coram  ipso,  Rom.  3.  et  4. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  JusTiriCATXoK. 

Tliey  in  like  manner  teach,  that 
cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their 
own  strength,  merits,  or  works ; '  but 
that  they  are  justified  gratdtoosly  for 
Christ's  sake,  through  faith ;  when  they 
believe,  that  they  are  received  into  &- 
vour,  and  that  their  shus  are  remitted 
on  account  of  Christ,  who  made  satis- 
faction for  our  transgressions  by  Us 
death.  This  fiuth  God  imputes  to  us  as 
rigbteousnf 
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V.  Di  MiyisTXEio  Eccijes. 

Ut  lianc  fidem  oooaeqiiamar,  initito- 
turn  eit  mimsterium  dooendi  ETang^tii 
et  porrigendi  aacrainenta.  Nam  per 
▼erbum  et  ucramenta,  tanqaam  per 
instnimenU  donatur  Qpiritoa  SanctoSy 
qui  fidem  effidt,  ubi  et  quando  Tismu 
est  Deo,  in  its,  qui  aadimit  Evangelium, 
scilicet,  quod  Dens  noa  propter  nostra 
merita,  aed  propter  Christma  jnstificot 
hoe,  qui  eredont,  ae  propter  Christum 
in  gratiam  recipL  Daminant  Anabap- 
tisiaa,  et  alios,  qui  feuthmt  Spiritom 
Sanctum  contingere  fine  Terbo  eztenio 
honuBibm  per  ipiorum  prmpantioiiet  et 
openu 


VI.  Dx  Nova  OxxDixirriA. 

Item  dooent,  ^uod  lUlef  ilia  debeat 
boaoe  frnctus  parere,  et  qu^  oporteat 
bona  opera,  mandata  i  Deo,  faoere, 
propter  Tofamtatem  Dei,  non  ut  oonfida- 
mu0  per  ea  opera  justificationem  oonm 
Deo  mereri.  Nam  remistio  peccatomm 
et  justifipatio  9de  apprefaenditor,  sieut 
testator  et  ypx  Christi,  Cikm  feceritif 
base  omnia,  didte,  aerri  inutilea  sumos. 
Idem  dooeot  et  veteres  icriptores  eede- 
siastid;  Ambrodus  enim  inqoit:  Hoc 
oonstitutom  est  a  Deo,  ut  qui  credit  in 
Christum,  saltus  sit,  sine  opere,  sola 
fide  gratis  acdpiens  remisnonem  pecca^ 
torom. 


VIL  Ds  EccLxsiA. 

Item  decent,  quod  una  sancta  ecde- 
da  perpetu^  maasur^  dt:  Est  antem 
eodesia  congr^gado  sanctorum,  in  qua 
etangelium  leeli  doeetor,  et  rect^  ad- 
ministrantur  sacraaeuta.  9t  ad  veram 
unitatem  ecclesi»,  sads  est  consentire 
de  doctrinA  evangelii  et  administradone 
sacrameutorum.     Nee  neeease  est  ubi- 


ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  MiNisTsaiAL  Orricx  (axd 
MxAKs  or  GmAcx). 

In  order  that  we  may  obtain  this 
£dth,  the  ministerial  office  has  been  in^ 
sdtuted,  whose  members  are  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. For  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  word  and  sacraments,  as  means  of 
grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who,  in 
his  own  time  aad  place,  produces  faith 
in  those  who  hearken  to  the  gospel 
message,  namely,  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit 
in  us,  Justifies  those  who  beliere  in 
Christ. 

[Tliey  oondemn  the  Anabaptists  and 
others,  who  think  that  the  Holy  Spfait 
comes  upon  men  by  their  own  prepara- 
dons  and  works,  without  the  oKtenuJ 
word.} 

ARTICLE  VL 

CoKCXaKIKO    XXW    OXXDIXKCX  (OE    A 

CHaisziAX  Lirx). 

They  likewise  teach,  that  this  futh 
must  bring  forth  good  fruits;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  perform  those  good 
works  whioh  Ood  has  commanded,  be- 
cause he  has  eigoined  them*  and  not  in 
the  ezpectadoa  of  thereby  meriting  jus* 
ttfication  before  him.  For,  remission 
of  sins  and  jusdficadon  are  secured  by 
fidth ;  as  the  declaradon  of  Christ  hia^ 
self  implies: '  When  ye  shall  have  done 
all  those  things,  say,  we  are  unprofitable 
servants.' 

[Tlie  same  thing  is  taught  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers:  for  Ambrose 
says,  '  this  has  been  ordained  by  God, 
that  he  who  believes  in  Christ  is  saved 
without  works,  reodving  remisdon  of 
dns  freely  through  fidth  alone.*] 

ARTICLE    VIL 

Or  nrx  Church. 

They  likewise  teach,  that  there  will 
always  be  one  holy  church.  The  church 
ia  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  in 
which  the  gospel  is  correctly  taught, 
aad  the  sacraments  are  property  admi- 
nistered. And  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
church  nothing  more  is  required,  than 
agreement  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
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que  eaie  ttmiles  tradhioiiet  faniiunai, 
tea  ritos  aut  oeremonias,  ab  hominibuf 
ioftitutas.  Sicat  inquit  Panlus:  Una 
fides,  imum  baptisma,  uniu  Decis  et 
Pater  omniiun,  &c. 


VIIL  Quid  sit  Ecclksia. 

Quanqaam  eodesia  proprid  sit  con- 
gregatio  sanctorum,  et  rerd  credenti- 
um ;  tamen,  c5in  in  hac  vita  multi  hy- 
pocritSB  et  mail  admizti  sint,  licet  uti 
sacramentii^  qusB  per  malos  administran- 
tur,  juxta  vocem  Christi.  Sedent  scrilMB 
et  pharis«i  in  cathedra  Moysis,  &c. 
Et  sacramenta  et  verbum  propter  ordi« 
nationem  et  mandatom  Christi  sunt  ef- 
ficacia,  etiamsi  per  malos  exhibeantur. 
Damnant  Donatistas  et  similes,  qui  ne- 
gabant  licere  uti  ministerio  malorum  in 
ecclesia,  et  sentiebant,  ministerium  ma- 
lorum inutile  et  inefficax  esse. 


IX.  Dx  Baptismo. 

De  baptismo  decent,  quod  sit  neoes- 
sarius  ad  salutem,  quodque  per  baptis- 
mum  offeratur  gratia  Dei.  Et  qudd 
pueri  sint  baptiiandi,  qui  per  baptismum 
oblati  Deo,  redpiantur  in  gratiam  Dei. 
Damnant  Anabaptistas,  qui  improbant 
biqitismum  puerorum  et  affirmant  pue- 
ros  sine  baptismo  salvos  fieri. 


X.    Ds  CCLVA  DoMIWI. 

De  coena  Domini  decent,  quod  cor- 
pus  et  sanguis  Christi  verd  addnt,  et 
distribuantur  vescentibus  in  ooenA  Do- 
mini et  improbant  secus  docentes. 


the  gospel,  and  the  administntion  of 
the  sacrsments.  Nor  is  it  neoemiy, 
that  the  ssme  human  traditions,  thst  u, 
rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  bj  dm, 
should  be  every  where  obsenred.  As 
Faul  says:  'One  faith,  one  baptiss, 
one  God  and  Father  of  aU/  &c 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
What  thx  Chdbch  is. 

Although  the  church  is  properly  a 
congregation  of  saints  and  true  beliercfB ; 
yet  as,  m  the  present  life,  many  hypo- 
crites and  wicked  men  are  mingled  witk 
them,  it  is  lawful  for  us  also  to  nctm 
the  sacraments,  when  administcfcd  by 
unconverted  men,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
claration of  our  Saviour, '  that  the  icribef 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,'  &e. 

[They  condemn  the  Donatists  aad 
such  like  who  denied  that  it  is  lawful  to 
make  use  of  the  ministry  of  wi^ed  mes 
in  the  church,  and  who  thought  the  ai- 
nistry  of  such  useless  and  without  eflics- 
cy.] 

ARTICLE  IX 
Or  Barum. 

Concerning  baptism  our  choicbei 
teach,  that  it  is  a  necessary  ordiosnoe, 
that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  oogbt  to 
be  administered  also  to  children,  wiw 
are  thereby  dedicated  to  God,  and  re- 
ceived into  his  favour. 

[They  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who 
reject  the  baptism  of  children;  and  wbo 
affirm  that  infants  may  be  saved  without 
baptism.] 

ARTICLE  X. 

Op  thx  Loan's  Sunsa. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord'k  supper  they 
teach,  that  the  body  and  Uood  of  Cauiit 
are  actually  present  under  the  emUeni 
of  bread  and  wine ;  and  are  diqpeued 
to  the  communicants. 


XL  Dx  CoxrxssioKx. 

De  confessione  decent  qudd  absolu- 
tio  private  in  eoclesiis  retinenda  sit  quan- 
quam  in  confessione  non  sit  necessaria 
omnium  delictorum  enumeratio.      Est 


ARTICLE  XL 

Op  Cowpxssiox. 

In  regard  to  confession  they  teseh, 
that  private  absolution  ought  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  churches ;  but  that  an  eoo- 
meration  of  all  our  tranigressions  ii  not 
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onim  imposnbilis  juzta  Pltlniani  six. 
12.  'DelietaquuintelUgit?* 


raquiaite  in  confenion.  For  this  is  an 
impossibility,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Pkalmist :  '  Who  can  under- 
stand his  errors  ?* 


XIL  Ob  Pobvitevtia. 

De  pcsnitentia  dooent,  quod  lapsis 
post  baptismum  contingere  poasit  remis- 
sio  peccatonim  quocunque  tempore,  ciUn 
convertuntur.  £t  qudd  ecclesia  talibus 
redeuntibus  ad  poenitentiam  absolutionem 
impertiri  debeat.  Consut  antem  pee- 
nitentia  propria  his  duabus  partibus : 
altera  est,  contritio  sea  terrores  incussi 
conscientiae  agnito  peccato.  Altera  est, 
fides,  que  concipitur  ex  evangelio,  seu 
absolutione,  et  credit  propter  Chris- 
tum  remitti  peccata,  et  consolatur 
conscientiam,  et  ex  terroribus  liberat. 
Deinde  sequi  debent  bona  opera,  qua 
sunt  fructos  pcenitentis.  Damnant 
Anabaptistas,  qui  negant  semel  justifi- 
catos  posse  amittere  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
Item,  qui  contendunt,  quibusdam  tantam 
perfectionem  in  hac  vita  contingere,  ut 
peccare  non  possint.  Damnantur  et 
Novatiani,  qui  nolebant  absoWere  lapsos 
post  baptismum  redeuntes  ad  pceniten- 
tiam.  Rejiciuntur  et  isti,  qui  non  docent 
remissionem  peccatorum  per  fidem  con- 
tingere, sed  jubent  nos  mereri  gratiam 
per  satisfactiones  nostras. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

Or   RZPXNTANCZ. 

Concerning  repentance  they  teach, 
that  those  who  have  relapsed  into  sin 
after  baptism,  may  at  any  time  obtain 
pardon,  when  they  repent :  and  that  the 
church  ought  to  grant  absolution  (restore 
to  church-privileges)  to  such  as  manifest 
repentance.  But  repentance  properly 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  one  is  con- 
trition or  dread  on  account  of  acknow- 
ledged sin.  The  other  is  faith,  which 
is  produced  by  the  gospel,  or  by  means 
of  absolution  :  which  believes  that  par- 
don for  sin  is  bestowed  for  Christ's  sake ; 
which  tranquillises  the  conscience,  and 
liberates  it  from  fear.  Such  repentance 
must  be  succeeded  by  good  works  as  its 
fruits.  They  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
such  as  deny,  that  those  who  have  once 
been  justified,  may  lose  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  like  manner  those  who  contend,  that 
some  persons  attain  so  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  this  life,  that  they  cannot 
sin.  They  reject  also  those,  who  are 
unwilling  to  absolve  (restore  to  church- 
privileges)  such  as  have  backslidden 
after  biq>tism,  even  if  they  repent :  as 
also  those  who  teach,  that  remission  of 
sins  is  not  obtained  through  faith ;  but 
require  us  to  merit  grace  by  our  good 
works. 


XIII.  Os  Usu  Sac»axxnto»dm. 

De  usu  sacrameotorum  decent,  qudd 
sacramenta  instituta  sint,  non  modo  ut 
sint  notas  professionis  inter  homines, 
sed  magis  ut  sint  signa  et  testimonia 
voluntatis  Dei  erga  nos,  ad  excitandam 
et  confirmandam  fidem  in  his,  qui  utun* 
tur,  proposita.  Itaque  utendum  est  sa.- 
cramentis,  ita  ut  fides  aooedat,  que  cre- 
dat  promissionibus,  qua  per  sacramenta 
exhibentur  et  ostendontur.  Damnant 
igitur  illos,  qui  decent,  quod  sacramenta 
•X  opere  operate  justifioent,  nee  dooent 


ARTICLE  XIIL 
Or  TUB  UsB  or  the  Sacbambmts. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  sacraments 
our  churches  teach,  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted not  only  as  marks  of  a  Christian 
profession  amongst  men ;  but  rather  as 
signs  and  evidences  of  the  divine  dispo- 
sition towards  us,  tendered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  and  confirming  the  faith 
of  those  who  use  them.  Hence  the  sa- 
craments ought  to  be  received  with  faith 
in  the  promises  which  are  exhibited  and 
proposed  by  them.  They  therefore  con- 
demn those  who  maintain,  that  the  sa- 
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qtuB  credit  remitD  pMoitiu 


XIV.  Dx  Oboimi  EocLuiAtnoo. 

De  ordine  eoeMafltioo  dooent,  <]add 
nemo  debeit  in  ecclesU  public^  dooere, 
ant  tacnnenta  admiiiistnre,  nisi  ritd 
▼ocatos. 


XV.  Dx  RxTiBui  EocLxtiimcu. 

De  ritilMis  eoclesiaiticii  decent,  qudd 
ritns  illi  lervandi  nnt,  qui  sine  peccato 
servari  possont,  et  proeont  ad  tnnqoiUi- 
tatem  et  bonom  ordinem  in  ecctesia,  si- 
cat  certa  hnm,  festa  et  similia.  De 
talibus  rebus  tamen  admonentur  ho- 
minei,  ne  oonsdentis  onerentur,  tan- 
qnam  talis  coitus  ad  salutem  neoessa- 
rius  sit.  Admonentur  etiam,  quod  tta- 
ditiones  humans  institute  ad  placandum 
Deum,  ad  promerendam  gratiam,  et 
satisfaciendum  pro  peccatis,  adTersentnr 
enngelso  et  doctrine  ftdeL  Qnare  Tota 
et  traditiones  de  dbis  et  diebus,  &c., 
instttutas  ad  promerendam  gratiam,  et 
satisfiiciendum  pro  peccatis,  inutilea  sint 
et  contra  erangelium. 


XVI.  Db  Rxbus  Citiubus. 

De  rebus  dvilibos  dooent,  quod  legi> 
tinuB  ordinationes  eifiles  sint  bona  opera 
Dei,  qudd  Christiams  liceat  gerere  ma- 
gistratus,  exeroere  judicia,  judicare  res 
ox  bnpentoriis  et  aliis  presentibas 
legibus,  suppHcia  jure  consdtoare,  juM 
bellare,  militare,  lege  contrahere,  tenere 
proprium,  Jugurandttm  postulantiblii 
magistradbus  dare,  dueere  exomm, 
nubere.  Damnant  Anabaptistas,  qui 
interdicunt  bee  ctriUa  officia  Cfaris^ 
tsanis.  Damnant  et  illos,  qui  evange- 
licam  perfectionem  non  ooUocant  in 
timore  Dei  et  fidei,  sed  in  deserendis 
civilibas  oiRciis,  quia  eYangelium  tnudtt 
Jnrtitiam  Ktemam  cordis.  Interim  non 
dissipat  Politiani  aut  ceconomiam,  sed 


pradnoe  jusriJcaliiiB  Is  tW 
recipients  as  a  matter  of  coarse  (ex  opsR 
operato),  and  who  do  not  teack  tbak&ilk 
is  aeecsaary,  in  the  reception  of  the  •• 
oraments,  to  the  renuamm  of  sim. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
Of  Church  Obdbbs. 
Concenifaig  ehovdi  orders  they  teseb, 
that  no  person  ooght  poblidy  to  tMch 
in  the  cfaorch,  or  to  administff  tiw  •• 
craments,  without  a  regular  call. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Op  Rxlxoious  CxBxiioinis. 
Concerning  eccTesiasrical  ueremoaiei 
they  teach,  that  those  ceremonies  ooght 
to  be  obeerred,  wluch  can  be  atteaded 
to  without  sin,  and  which  promote  petee 
and  good  order  in  the  church,  uch  « 
certun  holy-days,  festivals,  kc  Cos- 
coming  matters  of  this  kind,  hoiveWi 
caution  should  be  obserred,  lest  the  eoo- 
sciences  of  men  be  bardened,  ss  tboegb 
such  ohaerfances  were  necessary  to  isl- 
vatioa.  Men  should  also  be  sppriicd, 
that  human  traditionary  ohservancei,  is- 
stituted  with  a  view  to  appease  God,  to 
merit  his  fiivour,  and  make  aatiafadifla 
for  sins,  are  contrary  to  the  gospel  tod 
the  doctrine  of  faith.  Wherefore  vom 
and  traditionary  observances  coneennog 
meats,  days,  &c  instituted  to  meiit 
grace  and  make  usdah/tdoa  for  wh* 
are  oseleas,  and  contrary  to  the  gospel 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
Or  Political  Afpaibs. 
In  regard  to  political  aibin  oor 
churches  teach,  that  legitimate  political 
enactments  are  good  works  of  God; 
that  it  is  lawful  for  ChristiaBs  to  hold 
ciril  oAoes,  to  pronounce  judgment  sad 
decide  caaes  according  to  the  imperial 
and  other  existing  laws ;  to  inffict  jost 
punishment,  wage  just  wars,  and  serre 
in  them;  to  make  lawfid  contracts; 
hold  property ;  to  make  oath  when  re- 
quired by  the  magistrate,  to  many  sad 
be  married.  They  condenm  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  interdict  to  Christiaai  the 
performance  of  these  ciril  duties.  They 
also  condemn  those  who  make  erange- 
lical  perfection  oonsiat  not  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  in  faith,  but  in  the  abandoa- 
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maxmid  postdhft  wamitftsn  ttnqmm 
orduiBti<yiie8  Dei,  et  i&  UlilNtt  drikati^ 
tionibus  ezercere  ouiUtem.  Itique 
necessario  debent  Chmtiiiii  obedira 
magiatratibm  sois  et  legibos.  Nisi  odni 
jubent  peccare,  tunc  enim  magi*  debertV 
obedire  Deo,  (juam  homiiiibtti,  Aotm*. 
&▼.  29. 


XVII.  Dx  Chrmtx  kxditu  ad  Ju- 
dicium. 

Item  docent,  qadd  Christus  apparebit 
in  oonauinmatione  mondi  adjudicanduin, 
et  moitoos  omnes  reauscitabit,  piis  et 
electia  dabit  Titam  8Bteniam  et  perpetua 
gaadia,  impioa  autem  homixies  ac  dia- 
bolos  ooodemnabit,  at  sine  fine  cm- 
cientur.  Damnant  Anabaptistas,  qoi 
sentiunt,  bominibus  damnatia  ac  diaboUa 
finem  pcBnarum  futurum  esae.  Damp 
nant  et  alios,  qui  none  spargfttnt  Judiacas 
optniones,  qudd  ante  resiuiTectionem 
mortuormn,  pii  r^nnm  mmidi  ooco- 
paturi  sint,  nbiqae  oppressis  impiis. 


XVIIL    Dx  lilBBXO    AXBXTXIO. 

De  libero  arbitrio  docent,  qnod  hu- 
mana  vQluntaa  habeat  aliqnam  libeitatem 
ad  efficiendam  drihni  juititiam,  et  di- 
ligendas  les  ratione  sobjectas.  Sed  non 
babet  vim  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  efliei. 
ends  jvstitia  Dei,  sea  jnstitia  spirit 
taalis,  <piia  animalis  bomo  non  percipit 
ea,  qac  sunt  fipiritus  Dei ;  sed  base  fit 
in  eordibus,  cum  per  verbom  Spiritns 
Sanctus  ooncipitnr.  Hso  totidem  verbis 
dicit  Aagustinas  lib.  3.  HypognostiGon. 
Esse  fatemnr  libernm  arbitriam  omnibiit 
hominibna,  babens  qmidem  jodioiam  ra^ 
tionis,  non  per  qnod  ait  idoneum  in  iia, 
que  ad  Deam  pertinent,  sine  Deo  ant 
inchoare  ant  oert^  peragere,  sed  tantnm 
in  operibas  Yitm  prasentis  tarn  bonis, 
qaam  etiam  malis ;  Bonis  dico,  qon  de 
bono  natana  oriontur,  i.  e.  vello  laborare 
in  agro^  velle  mandncare  et  bibere,  velle 


ment  of  all  endl  dnties :  beeause  tiM 
gospel  tMtolies  the  neoessitjr  of  ceasdesa 
Hgfateouaness  of  heart,  wlulst  it  does 
not  reject  the  dnties  of  civil  and  do- 
mestic life,  bnt  directs  them  to  be  ob- 
served as  of  divine  appointment,  and 
perforated  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence. Henoe  Christians  ooght  ne- 
cessarily to  yield  obedience  to  the  civil 
officer*  and  laws  of  the  land;  unless 
they  should  command  something  sinful; 
in  which  case  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.    Acts  v.  29. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 
Or  Christ's  rxtubn  to  Judghxht. 

Our  churches  also  teach,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  Christ  will  appear  for 
judgment;  that  he  will  ruse  all  the 
dead ;  that  he  will  give  to  the  pious  and 
elect  eternal  life  and  endless  joys,  but 
will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  td 
be  punished  without  end.  They  reject 
the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
maintain,  that  the  punishment  of  devils 
and  condemned  men  will  have  an  end : 
in  like  manner  they  condemn  those, 
who  circulate  the  Judaiaing  notion,  that, 
prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead* 
the  pious  will  engross  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  wicked  be  every 
where  oppressed.  [German :  The  pi- 
ous will  establish  a  separate  temporal 
government,  and  all  the  wicked  be  ex- 
terminated.] 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 
Or  Fxxx  Will. 

Concerning  free  will  our  churches 
teach,  that  the  human  will  possesses 
some  liberty  for  the  performance  of  civil 
duties,  and  for  the  choice  of  those 
things  lying  within  the  control  of  rea- 
son. But  it  does  not  possess  the  power, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  being  just  before  God,  or  yielding 
spiritual  obedience:  for  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  which  are 
of  the  Spirit  of  God :  bnt  this  is  accom- 
plished in  the  heart,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  received  through  the  word* 

[The  same  is  declared  by  Angustin  in 
similar  words:  '  We  confess  that  the  will 
of  man  is  free,  having  indeed  the  judg- 
ment of  reason,  not  by  which  it  may,  in 
those  things  that  pertain  to  God,  be  able, 
without  Ifim,  either  to  begin  or  accom- 
plish any  thing ;  but  only  in  actions,  good 
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habere  miiffmn,  Telle  habere  indaneiita, 
velle  fabricare  domom,  nxorem  velle 
diMserey  pficora  Dutrire,  arten  diioere 
divenanuB  renm  bonanun,  Teue  i|iiic» 
qjaSA  bonum  ad  praaentem  peitiiiet 
Titam.  Qas  omnia  non  sine  diTtno  gn- 
bernacolo  tabaistont,  imd  ex  ipio  et  per 
iptom  font  et  e»e  coeperant  Malis 
▼erd  dico,  ut  est :  Telle  idolnm  oolera, 
▼elle  homicidium,  etc.  Damnant  Pelft- 
gianoSy  et  alios,  qui  docent,  quod  sine 
Spiritu  Sancto,  soUs  natnm  Tiribos, 
possimns  Deum  super  omnia  diligere, 
item  pracepta  Dei  faoere,  quoad  snb- 
stantiam  actnum.  Qnanquam  enim  ex- 
terna opera  aliquo  modo  elBoere  natnra 
possit :  potest  enim  continere  manus  a 
lurto,  a  CBde ;  tamen  interiores  motus 
non  potest  ef&cere,  nt  timorem  Dei, 
iiduciam  erga  Deum,  castitatem»  patien- 
Uam,  etc. 


XIX.  Di  Causa  Psccati. 

De  causa  peocati  docent,  quod  ta- 
metsi  Deus  creat  et  oonseirat  natnram, 
tamen  eansa  peocati  est  Toluntaa  ma- 
lorum,  videlicit,  diaboU  et  imptorom, 
qu0  non  adjuvante  Deo,  avertit  se  a 
Deo,  sicut  Christos  ait  Job.  8.  Cikm 
loquitur  mendacium,  ex  seipso  loquitur. 


XX.  Ds  Bonis  On&isus. 
Falso  accusantur  taostri,  qudd  bona 
opera  prohibeant.  Nam  scripta  eo- 
rum,  que  extant  de  decern  prsBceptis, 
et  alia  simili  argumento  testantur, 
qudd  utiliter  docuerint  de  omnibus 
▼itc  generibus  et  officiis,  qun  genera 
Titc,  que  opera  in  qnalibet  Tocatione 
Deo  placeant  De  quibus  rebus  olim 
param  docebant  Concionatores,  tan- 
turn  puerilia  et  non  necessaria  opera 
urgebant,  ut  certas  ferlas,  cerU  jejunia, 
frateniitates,  peregrinationes,  cultus 
sanctorum,  rosaria,  monachatum  et  si- 
milia.  Hec  adyemrii  nostri  admoniti 
non  dediscunt,  nee  perinde  praedicant 
h»c  inutilia  opera,  ut  olim.  Pneterea 
incipiunt  fidei  meutionem  facere,  de 
qua  olim  mirum  erat  silentium.  Do- 
cent, nos  non  tantikm  operibus  justifi- 


asivdlM  evil,  ef  this  pniM  lift.  By 
good,  I  mean  ^oae  wUch  arise  froBB  tlie 
good  of  nature;  far  inatanee,  the  denv 
to  labour*  to  eat  and  drink,  to  have  a 
friaad,  hare  dothiqg,  bold  a  boose,  nsr- 
17  a  wife^  feed  cattle,  lesni  the  arts  of  ill 
useful  Ainga,  to  diooae  an  J  thing  wbidi 
concerns  this  present  life;  all  wUch, 
however,  do  not  subsist  mdependeatlT  01 
the  Dirine  gorernment ;  nay,  rather,  tbey 
areof,andowedieirbeingto,lfim.  Bat 
by  eril,  I  mean,  the  desire  to  worahipaB 
idol,  conoeire  murder,'  &c  &e.  Tbey 
condemn  the  PelagiaBS,  and  othen,wbo 
teach  that  it  is  poosiUe,  by  ^  sole 
power  of  reason,  without  the  aid  of  tlw 
Holy  Spirit,  to  love  God  abore  tl! 
things,  and  to  do  his  conunands.  For, 
although  nature  may  be  able  to  do,  sftn' 
a  certain  manner,  external  actions,  ss  to 
keep  <me*B  hands  from  theft,  from  vxar- 
der,  &c. ;  yet  it  cannot  perform  tbe  in- 
ner motions,  such  as,  the  fear  of  God, 
faith  in  God,  chastity,  patience,  &&] 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Of  THft  AUTBOB  OF  Si«. 

On  this  subject  they  teach,  that  al- 
though God  is  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  umversal  nature ;  the  came  ci 
sin  must  be  sought  in  the  depraved  wiU 
of  the  devil  and  wicked  men,  wkicb, 
when  destitute  of  divine  aid,  turns  itself 
away  from  God:  agreeably  to  tke  de- 
claration of  Christ,  *  When  hespeaketks 
Ue,  he  speaketh  of  his  own.' John  viii.  ^* 

ARTICLE   XX. 

Of  Good  Works. 
Our  writers  are  falsely  sccosed  of 
prohibiting  good  works.     Their  publi- 
cations on  the  ten  commandments,  viA 
other  similar  subjects,  shew,  tbst  ihef 
gave  good  instructions  concerning  •^^ 
the  different  stations  and  duties  of  U^ 
and  explained  what  course  of  condncti 
in  any  particular  calling,  is  pleasing 
to    God.      Concerning    these    tbii^ 
preachers  formeriy  said  very  little,  ^ 
urged  the  necessity  of  puerile  and  use- 
less works,  such  as  certain  holy-^P* 
fests,  brotberboods,  pilgrimsges,  ^^' 
ship  of  saints,  rosaries,  monastic  vows,*^' 
These  useless  things,  our  sdvenirieSi 
baring  been  admonished,  no  longer  teach 
as  formerly.    Moreover,  they  now  befi» 
to  make  mention  of  faitb,  about  whicb 
they  formerly  observed  a  msrvellow  «• 
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can,  aed  conjungunt  fidcro  et  opera,  et 
dicnnt,  nos  fide  et  operibus  jastificari. 
Qu9  doctrina  tolerabilior  est  priore,  et 
plus  affere  potest  consolationis,  quam 
▼etus  ipsonun  doctrina.  Ciiin  igitor 
doctrina  de  fide,  cpiam  oportet  in  eccle- 
sia  pnodpuam  esse,  tarn  diu  jacuerit 
ignota,  quemadmodum  fateri  omnes  ne- 
cesse  est,  de  fidei  jnstxtia  altismmnm 
silentium  fuisse  in  concionibus,  tantiim 
doetrinam  opemm  ▼ersatam  esse  in  Ec« 
desiis,  nostri  de  fide  sic  admonueront 
Eodesias.  Principio,  quod  opera  nos- 
tra non  possint  reconciliare  Deum,  ant 
inerere  remissionem  peccatonim,  et  gra- 
tiam,  et  jnstificationeni,  sed  banc  tan- 
tbm  fide  consequimur,  credentes  qudd 
propter  Christum  redpiamor  in  gra- 
ttam,  qui  solus  positos  est  mediator  et 
propitiatorium,  per  qoam  recondlietiir 
pater.  Itaqne  qui  oonfidit,  operibus  se 
raereri  gratiam,  is  aspematur  Christi 
meritnm  et  gratium,  et  quasrit  sine 
Christo  humanis  viribus  viam  ad  Deum, 
cum  Christus  de  se  dixerit :  Ego  sum 
▼ia,  Veritas  et  rita«  Hec  doctrina  de 
fide  ubique  in  Paulo  tractatur,  (Epb.  2.) 
'  Gratia  salri  focti  estb  per  fidem^  et  hoc 
noD  ex  Tobis.  Dei  donum  est  non  ex 
operibus,*  etc.  Et  se  quis  earilletur,  a 
nobis  novam  Panli  interpretationem  ex- 
cogitari,  tota  hsBc.causa  habet  testimo- 
nia  Fstrum.  Nam  Augnstinus  multis 
voluminibus  defendit  gratiam  et  justiti- 
am  fidei  contra  raerita  opemm.  Et 
simHia  docet  Ambrosius  de  focatione 
Gentium,  et  alibi.  iSc  enim  tnquit  de 
vocatioiie  gentium :  Viiesceret  redem- 
tio  sanguinis  Christi,  nee  ndsericordln 
Dei  humanorum  opemm  prasrogativa 
succumberet,  si  justificatio  quae  fit  per 
gratiam,  merites  pr»oedentibns  debe- 
retur,  ut  non  munus  largientis,  sed  mer- 
ces  esset  operantis.  Quanquam  antem 
bttc  doctrina  contemnitur  ab  imperitis, 
tamen  ezperiuntur  pin  ac  paridca  con- 
scientisB,  plurimum  eam  consolationis 
affisrre,  quia  consdentiaa  non  possunt 
reddi  tranquUle  per  ulla  opera,  sed 
tantiim  fide,  cikm  certo  statnunt,  quod 
propter  Christum  habeant  placatnm  De- 
um. Quemadmodum  Paulus  docet, 
(Rom.  ▼.)  '  Justificati  per  fidem,  pacem 
habemus  apud  Deum.*  Tota  hcac  doc- 
trina ad  illud  certamen  perterrefacta 
conscientin  referenda  est,  nee  sine  illo 


lenoe.  They  now  teach,  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  works  alone,  but  join 
faith  to  works,  and  maintain  that  we 
are  justified  by  fiuth  and  works.  This 
doctrine  is  more  tolerable  than  their 
former  belief  and  is  calculated  to  im- 
part more  consolation  to  the  mind.  In- 
asmuch, then,  as  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing faith,  which  should  be  regarded  as 
a  principal  one  by  the  church,  had  so 
long  been  unknown ;  for  all  must  con- 
fess, that  concerning  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned  in  their  sermons,  and  the  doc- 
trine concerning  works  alone  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  churches;  our  divines 
have  admonished  the  churches  as  fol- 
lows: — First,  that  our  works  cannot 
reconcile  us  to  God,  or  merit  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  or  grace,  or  justification  x 
but  this  we  can  attain  only  by  faith, 
when  we  believe  that  we  are  accepted 
by  grace,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  alone  is 
appointed  our  mediator  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  by  which  the  Father  is  recon- 
ciled. He^  therefore,  who  expects  to 
merit  grace  by  his  works,  casts  con- 
tempt on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  is 
seeking  the  way  to  God,  in  his  own 
strength,  without  the  Saviour;  who  ne- 
vertheless has  told  us, '  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  tho  life.*  This  doctrine 
concerning  faith,  is  incessantly  ineut- 
cated  by  the  apostle  Paul,  (Ephes.  ii.) 
*  Ye  are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gif^ 
of  God,*  &c«  And  lest  any  one  diould 
cavil  at  our  interpretation,  and  chai|;e 
it  with  novelty,  we  state  that  this  whole 
matter  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers.  For  Augustin  devotes  se- 
veral volumes  to  the  defence  of  grace, 
and  the  righteousness  of  faith,  in  op- 
position to  the  merit  of  good  works. 
And  Ambrosius,  on  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  6cc.  inculcates  the  same  doc- 
trine. But  although  this  doctrine  is 
despised  by  the  ignorant;  the  con- 
sciences of  the  pious  and  timid  find  it 
a  source  of  much  consolation,  for  they 
cannot  attain  tranquillity  in  any  works, 
but  in  &ith  alone,  when  they  entertain 
the  confident  belief  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  God  is  reconciled  to  them.  Thus 
Pftul  teaches  us,  Rom.  v.  '  Being  justi- 
fied  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God.* 
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oeitamiiie  mtdiigi  potatt.  Quave  mail 
judioaot  de  ea  re  homiiMB  imperiti  tt 
prophani,  qui  ChristianaiiijustiiMm  nihil 
esse  somniant,  nisi  civilem  et'  philgao- 
phicam  justitiam.  OlimvBzabai^ooii- 
acientiao  doctrina  operum  non  audiebaat 
ex  evangelio  co&solationeiB.  Qnoidaaii 
oonsdentia  expulit  in  dasertum,  in  no- 
nasteria,  spetmntes  ilu  se  gratiam  meri> 
tnraa  esae  per  vitam  monastioam.  Aln 
alia  ezcogitavenmt  opera,  ad  prome> 
rendam  gratiam  e(  satisladendniD  pro 
peccatis.  Ideo  magneper^  fuit  opus, 
hanc  doctrinam  de  fide  in  Ckrisftum 
traders,  et  renovare,  ne  deeaaet  consola- 
tio  pavidia  cooscientiia,  sed  scirent,  fide 
in  Christam  apprehendi  gratiam  et  re- 
nuMonem  peooalomm  et  justificatio- 
■eaa.  Admonentnr  etiam  homiaea,  qndd 
luo  Bomen  fidei  non  aigniHoet  tanl6m 
historie  nodtiam,  qualis  est  in  impiis 
et  diabolo,  sed  signifioet  ildem,  que 
credit  non  tanttm  lustoriam,  sed  etiam 
eftetnm  kistoriv,  Tidetieet  huno  articu- 
lum,  Remissionem  peocaAonun,  qudd  vi- 
detioel  per  Christum  habeamus  gratiam, 
jostitiaa  et  remisrionem  pecoatorum. 
Jam  qui  acit,  se  per  Christum  habere 
propitinm  PaHem,  is  verd  norit  Deum; 
icit  se  eicum  esse, inTooat  eum;  Deni- 
que  non  est  sine  Deo  sicut  gentia.  Nam 
diaboli  et  impii  non  possunt  hone  artien- 
lum  credere,  Remissionem  pecoatorum. 
Ideo  Deum  tanqiiam  hostem  oderunt,  non 
inTOcant  eum,  nihil  boai  ab  eo  expec- 
tant Augustinus  etiam  de  fidei  nomine 
hoc  modo  adaooaet  leotorem  et  docet, 
i«  aoripturia  somen  fidei  acdpi,  non  pro 
notitia,  qualis  est  in  impiis,  sed  pro 
fidueia,  que  consolatur  et  erigit  per- 
terrefoctas  mentes.  Pretcrea  decent 
noetri,  qu^  necesse  sit  bona  opera 
ihoere,  non  ut  oonfidamus  per  ea  gratiam 
mereri,  sed  propter  votuntatem  Dei. 
Tantikm  fide  i^rehenditor  remissio 
peccatorum  ac  gratia.  £t  quie  per 
fldem  accipitur  S^iritua  Sanctus,  jam 
corda  renovantur,  et  induunt  novua  afiec- 
tus,  ut  parsre  bona  opera  possint.  Sic 
enim  ait  Ambroaius:  Fi^s  bonss  vo- 
luntatis, et  Juste  actionis  genetrix  est. 
Nam  humane  virea,  sine  Spiritu  Sancto, 
plene  sunt  impiis  affectibus,  et  sunt 
imbedlliopes,  qdam  ut  bona  opera  pos- 
sint efficere  coram  Deo.  Adiiec,  sunt 
in  potestato  diaboli,  qui  impellit  hominis 


This  itriMle  doctrine  must  be  retered  to 
the  conflict  in  the  oonadeDGe  of  tlie 
alarmed  sinner,  nor  can  it  be  athenriie 
understood.  Hence  the  igaorut  lai 
worldly-minded  are  mooh  eistikn, 
urho  vainly  imagine  tha;t  the  righteous- 
nesa  of  the  Christian  is  nothiag  die 
than  what  in  common  life  and  in  tbe 
language  of  philosophy  is  tenaed  mO' 
rality.  Formerly  the  oonscteaeeB  of 
flsen  were  haraaaed  hf  the  doctrine  of 
woi^  nor  did  thiy  receive  any  eoeo- 
lation  from  the  gospel.  SomefoUomd 
the  dictates  of  consdenoe  into  deieiti, 
and  into  mooastariea ;  hoping  there  to 
merit  the  divine  fisvour  by  a  moaittie 
life.  Others  invented  difiwent  kindiof 
works,  to  merit  grace,  and  make  Otis' 
fection  for  their  siuk  Therewetbeis- 
fore  the  utasoat  neeesety,  that  this  doc 
trine  concerning  fUth  in  Chmt  disaU 
be  inculcated  anew ;  in  order  ^  tiand 
minds  might  find  eensolatinn^  and  kaoe 
that  justification  and  ^  reseissioB  of  oas 
are  obtained  by  faith  in  the  Saviow. 
Hie  people  are  also  now  imtroctei 
that  feith  doea  not  aignify  a  ears  bv- 
torical  belief,  such  as  widLed  msa  and 
devila  ham;  bat  that  in  aiMiliaatoi 
historieal  belief  it  inchidea  an  aoi|niiB»* 
anee  with  the  conaeqnencea  of  the  bv* 
tocy,  anch  aa  remiaaion  of  sias,  by  gn» 
thioogh  Christ,  rightaonsnae,  &«•  fte. 
Now.  he  who  knows  that  the  Fatheris 
reconoiled  to  him  through  the  Sent  P^** 
aeaaea  e  true  acquaintance  with  Goi 
oonfidea  in  his  providence,  and  calk 
upon  his  naBM :  and  ia  therefore  aot 
without  God  as  are  the  Gentiles.  F* 
the  devil  and  wicked  men  cannot  bo- 
liere  the  article  conoeming  the  reBUS- 
eon  of  sins.  But  they  hate  God  e  aa 
enemy,  do  noS  call  upon  his  name»  so^ 
expect  any  thing  good  at  his  hands.  As- 

gustin,  in  speaking  of  the  word  hi^ 
admonishes  the  reader  that  in  scriptare 
this  word  does  not  sigwfy  mere  know- 
ledge, such  as  wioked  men  posseaa,  bat 
that  oonfidence  or  trust  by  wbidi 
alanned  sinners  are  comforted  and  lifted 
up.  We  moreover  teach,  that  tbe  per- 
formance of  good  works  is  neoessarf. 
because  it  is  commanded  of  God,  and 
not  because  we  expect  to  merit  gnce 
bythem.     Pardon  of  sins  and  graoe  are 

obtained  only  by  faith.    And  because 
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ad  nria  peecata,  ad  hnpias  opiniones, 

ad  manifaiCat  aoelei^     QnemadiDodom 

est  videM  in  philoaoplna  qiri  et  ipai 

eonati  honestd  vivere,  tamen-id  Bon 

potneimit  effioore,  aed  contaminati  gmil 

imihia  Humifeatii  secleribus.     Talis  en 

imbeciliCafl  homiiris,  cum  est  rine  fide  eC 

sine  Sfdrita  Saiicto,  ef  tantam  humams 

▼irilms  se  gubernatr    Hinc  ftusIM  app^- 

ret,  luHBcdoecri&am  noil  esse  acettsandua, 

quod  bam  epert  prohlbeat,  sed  maktb 

magis  UHdandam^  quidd  ostendit,  (yaiBL 

mode  bona  opera  ikeere  possiiAus.  Nob 

sine  fide  anllo  nedo- potest  kumnna  iM- 

tura  primi  ant  aeemdi  prncepti  opem 

fliceie.     Sine  fide  non  invoeM  DeaiNv  a 

Deo  nihil  expectat,  non  tol«rat  enieem, 

sed  qusBrit  humans  pnnidSa,  confidit  Yn- 

manis  praesidiiB.     Ita  regnsmH  in  eorde 

omoes  cupiditatM^  et  hoaiana  coneilfa, 

eikm  ahest  fides  et  fidneia  ergH  Deum. 

Qnare  et  Christos  dixit :   Sine  me  nihil 

potestis  faeere^  Joh.  15.     Et  Eocletia 

danit ;    Sine  tno  numine,  nihil  est  in 

homine,  nihil  est  inBOXium% 


XXI.  Da  Cvi;tu  SAncTonoir. 

De  enltu  sanctorum  decent,  qtidd 
memoiia  aanctortmi  proponi  potest,  ut 
imitnnur  idem  eorom,  et  bona  opera 
juxta  vocationem;  Ut  Cesar  imitari 
potest  exemplum  Davidis  in  bello  ge- 
rendo  ad  depellendos  Turcas  k  patria. 
Nam  uterque  rex  est.  Sed  scriptura 
non  docet  invocare  sanctos,  seu  petere 
auxilium  k  Sanctis.  Quia  unum  Christum 
nobis  proponit  mediatorem,  propitiate- 
rhim,  Pontfflcem  et  intercessorem.  ffic 
inrocandus  est,  et  promisit,  se  exaudi- 

2 


the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  by  fiuth, 
the  heart  of  man  is  renoTated,  md  new 
aieetions  produced*  that  he  amy  be 
aUe  to  perform  good  worlta.     Accord- 
iigly  Ambroaius   states,  faith  is   the 
MQioe  of  holy  TolitifMis  and  an  upright 
Klh.     For  the  faculties  ef  man,   un- 
aded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  replete 
with  sinful  propensities,  and  too  Ibehle 
tar  perform  worics  that  are  good  in  the 
sight  of  Ood.  They  ore  moreover  under 
the  ittflnence  of  Satan,  who  urges  men 
to  Tarious  crimes,  and  impious  opinions^ 
and  manifiest  ofihnoea;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  examples  of  the  philosophefs  whe^ 
though  they  endienronred  to  lead  per- 
footiy  moral  lives,  failed  to  accomplish 
Uwir  design,  and  were  guilty  of  many 
notorious  crimes.     Such  is  the  imbe- 
cility of  man,-  when  he  undertakes  to 
gorem  fainMelf  by  his  own   stranglh 
withoBt   lUth   and   the    Holy    Spirit. 
From  all  Am  k  is  manifest,  that  our 
doctrine,  instead  of  deserving  censure 
for  the  prohibition  of  good  worics,  ought 
much  rather  to  be  applauded,  for  teach- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  truly  good 
works  can  be  performed.     For  without 
laith,  humsB  nature  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming  the  duties  either  of  the  first  or 
second  table.     Without  it,  man  does 
not  call  upon  God,  nor  expect  any  thing 
from  him,  but  seeks  refuge  amongst 
men,  and  reposes  on  human  aid.    Hence 
when  faith  and  confidence  in  God  are 
wanting,  all  evil   desires  and  human 
schemes  reign  in  the  heart ;  as  Christ 
says,  '  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,' 
John  XV. ;   and  the  church  responds. 
Without  thy  favour  there  is  nothing  good 
in  man. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

Op  tub  IkvOcattok  op  SAiirrs. 

Concerning  the  invocation  of  saints 
our  churches  teach,  that  the  saints 
ought  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  in 
order  that  we  may,  each  in  his  own 
calling,  imitate  their  faith  and  good 
works ;  that  the  emperor  mtiy  imitate 
the  example  of  David,  in  carrying  on 
war  to  eiqpel  the  Turks  from  our 
country ;  for  both  are  kings.  But  the 
sacred  volume  does  not  teach  us  to 
invoke  saints  or  to  seek  aid'  from  them. 
For  it  proposes   Christ  to  us  as  our 
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tumm  erne  preoes  nostras,  et  hune  cnl- 
tom  miiiim^  probst,  ▼ideUdt  oft  invo- 
oetur  ia  onuubus  ailictionilNis,  1  Job.  ii. 
Si   quis  peeeak,   habemns   advocitaiii 
apod  Demn,  etc*     Hbc  fere  wimms  sst 
doctrina  apod  nos,  in  qoa  oerni  potest* 
mlul  inesse,  quod  discrepH  i  scripturis, 
▼el  ab  Eodena  CatboUca,  vel  ab  Bode- 
sia  Romaiia  quatenns  ex  icriptoribw 
nota  est.    Quod  ebm  ita  sit,  indemen- 
ter  jddicant  isti,  qui  nostras  pro  hare- 
ticis  haberi  postulant,  sed  dissenno  est 
de  quibnsdam  abosibaa,  qui  sine  oerta 
anctoritate  in  Ecdesias  irrepseront,  in 
qmbus  etiam,  si  qua  esset  dissimilitado, 
tamen  decebot  bsc  lenitas  Episoopos, 
at  propter  confessionem,  qnam  modd 
reoensttimos,   tolerarent  nostros,    quia 
ne  canones  qnidem  tibn  dnri  sunt,  nt 
eosdem    ritus  nbiqoe    esse    postnlent, 
neqne  similes  onquam  omnimn  Bcdesi- 
amm  ritos  foerant.    Quanqnam  apod 
nos  magna  exparte  veteres  ritus  diligen- 
ter  senraatur.     Falsa  enim  calumnia  est, 
qndd  omnes  ceremoniiB,  omnia  veiera 
instituta  in  Ecdesiis  nostris  aboleantur. 
Verihn  publica   querela   fuit,    abusus 
quosdam,  in  vulgaribus  ritibus  hnrere. 
Hi  quia  non  poterant  bona  oonscientia 
probari,  aliqua  ex  parte  correcti  sunt. 


only  nedintor,  propiliak&ony  k^gb  ptiesty 

and  intereessor.    On  his  name  wn  aie 

10  calltsad  be  pramiaes,  dwt  be  viH 

heai'  our  prayers,  and  bigUy  ifpswes 

of  this  wonfaip,  vii.:  diafc  he  shoold  be 

oaUed  vpon  in  ef^ety  aURrtion,  I  Jofaa 

iL  :  '  if  any  one  sin,  wehsvean  adto- 

cate  with  the  Father,*  &e.    Thia  is  Ike 

sabstanoe  of  our  doetrines,  froaa  ahkk 

it  is  evident,  that  they  contain  no^hi^g' 

inoonsistent  with   the    seriptorea*   or 

opposed  either  to  tiie  caUiolie  (naiver- 

sal)  or  to  the  Roman  charoh,  so  far 

aa  they  aeoord  with  soriptnre.     Under 

these    cuncsmstanoes,    those 

jodge  harshly,  who  would  have  ns 

gaided  aa  heretics.    Buttho  diffetcnee 

of  opinion  between  us  relatea  to  oertaaa 

aboseSyWhioh  have  ereptinto  the  chmdwn 

without  any  good  authority ;  in  fcgaid 

to  which,  if  we  do  difier,  the  inshnpa 

ought  to  treat  with  lenity  and  toliiatu 

ns,  on  aooount  of  the  coniBsalon,  which 

we  have  just  made.     For,  even  the 

canons  of  the  dnntsh  are  not  ao  rigid, 

as  to  require  every  where  a  nnilunniiy 

of  rites ;  nor  have  the  rites  of  a&  the 

churches  ever  been  the  ssme.     Never. 

theless,  the  ancient  rites  of  the  chndi 

we  have  in  general  carefully  retained. 

For  it  is  a  slanderous  diarge,  that  all 

the  andent  customs  and  institutioos  are 

abolished  in  our  churches.    Bat  diere 

was  a  general  complaint,  that   soaae 

abuses  had  crept  into  the  customary 

rites ;  and  these,  because  we  could  not 

with  a  good  consdence  retain  tihem,  we 

have  in  part  corrected. 


•THE  CORRUPTIONS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  WHICH 
THE  REFORMERS  CORRECTED.* 
In  addition  to  Uie  preceding  confesrion  of  their  faith,  the  confessors  also  sttUssitlfd 
to  the  Diet  a  list  of  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman  chnrch,  and 
which  had  been  corrected  by  them.  As  this  list  of  abases  conrected,  is  sddom 
found  annexed  to  the  modem  editions  of  the  oonfesrions,  and  will  moseover  not  be 
entirely  superfluous  at  the  present  day,  we  here  present  them  to  the  reader,  from 
the  authentic  German  edition  of  Dr.  Baumgarten.* 

CHAPTER  L 
Or  Communion  in  onb  Kind. 
As  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  our  churches,  inconsistent  with 
scriptore,  or  with  the  catholic  church ;  and  as  we  have  merely  rejected  certain . 


•  The  IVwMUtioii  of  CheM  chapters,  on  the  ahoses  which  crept  into  ihe  chineh,  is 
th«  work  of  Dr.  Schmncker,  already  referred  to.  with  the  ezoeptiaa  af  co.  iii.  iv«.eii4 
vii.,  which  having  been  very  much  abridged  or  omitted  by  Dr.  S.,  the  Bditer  hM  MppUed. 
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lome  of  which  had  in  the  ooune  of  time  crept  into  the  church,  whilst  others  were 
forcibly  introduced  into  it;  neceaity  demands  that  we  should  give  some  account 
of  them,  and  assign  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  admit  the  alterations,  in  order 
that  your  uB|>eiial  majesty  may  peroeiTe  that  nothing  was  done  in  this  matter  in  an 
unchristian  or  presumptuous  manner,  but  that  we  were  compelled  to  admit  these 
alterations  by  the  word  of  God,  which  is  justly  to  be  held  in  higher  regard  than  any 
customs  of  the  diurdi.  In  our  churches,  commumon  is  administered  to  the  laity  in 
both  kinds,  because  we  regard  this  as  a  manifest  command  and  precept  of  Christ, 
Matt  zz^L  37. 'Drink  ye  all  of  it.'  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches,  in  the  phunest 
terms,  that  they  should  all  drink  out  of  the  cup.  And  in  order  that  no  one  may 
be  able  to  cavil  at  these  words,  and  explain  them  as  refeiring  to  the  deigy  alone, 
Paul  informs  us,  that  the  entire  dnircfa  at  Corinth  received  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  1  Cor.  zi.26.  And  this  custom  was  retained  in  the  church,  as  is  proved  by 
history  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Cyprian  frequently  mentions  the  fiict  that 
in  his  di^,  the  ciq>  was  given  to  the  laity.  St  Jerome  also  says,  the  priests  who 
administer  the  sacrament,  dispense  the  blood  of  Christ  to  die  people.  And  pope 
Gelasius  himself  commanded,  that  the  sacrament  should  not  be  divided.  (DistincL 
3.deConseerBt.cap.Comperimus.)  There  is  no  canon  estant  which  commands  that 
one  kind  alone  should  be  received.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  when,  or  by  whom,  the 
custom  of  receiving  bread  alone  was  introduced,  although  cardinal  Cusanus  mentiona 
the  time  when  it  waa  approved.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  custom,  introduced 
oootrary  to  the  divine  command,  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  canons,  is 
vrrong.  It  was  therefore  improper  to  coerce  anil  oppren  the  conscience  of  those 
who  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament,  agreeably  to  iie  tqipointment  of  Christ,  and 
compel  them  to  violate  the  institution  of  our  Lord.  And  inasmuch  as  the  dividing 
of  the  sacrament  is  contrary  to  its  institution  by  Christ,  the  host  is  not  carried 
about  in  procession  amongst  us. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Tub  Celibacy  or  tbx  Prissts. 

There  has  been  general  complaint  among  persons  of  every  rank  on  account  of 
the  scandalous  licentiousness  and  lawless  lives  of  the  priests ;  who  were  guilty  of 
lewdness,  and  whose  excesses  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  such  odious  conduct,  to  adultery,  and  other  lewd  practices,  several  of  our 
ministers  have  entered  the  matrimonial  state.  They  themselves  declare,  that  in 
taking  this  step  they  were  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  consdoice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  holy  volume,  which  expressly  informs  us,  that  mairiage  was  ap- 
pointed of  God  to  prevent  licentiousness:  as  Ptol  says,  (1  Cor.  vii.  2.)  *  To 
avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife.'  Again,  *  It  is  better  to  many 
than  to  burn  ;*  (1  Cor.  rii.  9.)  and  according  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  not 
all  men  can  receive  this  word,  (Matt.  xix.  12.)  In  this  passage  Christ  himself, 
who  well  knew  what  was  in  man,  declares  that  few  persons  are  qualified  to  live  in 
celibacy :  for  '  God  created  us  male  and  female,'  (Gen.  i.  27.)  And  experience 
has  abundandy  proved  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  idter  the  nature  or  meliorate  the 
character  of  (aod's  creatures  by  mere  human  purposes  or  vows,  vrithout  a  peculiar 
gift  or  grace  of  God.  It  is  notorious  that  the  effort  has  been  prejudicial  to  purity 
of  morals ;  and  in  how  many  cases  it  has  oocarioned  distress  of  mind,  and  the  most 
terrific  apprehensions  of  conscience,  is  known  by  the  confessions  of  numerous 
individuals.  Since  then  the  word  and  law  of  (Sod  cannot  be  altered  by  human 
vows  or  enactments,  the  priests  for  this  and  other  reasons  have  entered  into  the 
conjugal  state.  It  is  moreover  erident  from  the  testimony  of  history  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  that  it  was  customary  in  former  ages  for  priests  and  deacons 
to  be  married.  Hence  the  injunction  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  (I  Tim.  iii.  2.)  '  A 
bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the  ht^band  of  ome  wife:  It  is  but  four  hundred 
ysais  since  the  clergy  in  Gennany  were  compelled  by  force  to  abandon  the  matri>^ 
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iBoaUl  life,  ud  mirtHnit  to  a  vow  of  ^ti^tmsyi  apA 40 geiMimUj Mkd laiQlalely 4id 
they  wtjgt  tha  tyriny,  that  the  M^hhiahnp  of  MaywMBrfc,  wbo  poUighed  Uiii  papii 
edict,  was  iMi  nigh  fcway  Imb  Kfo  in  ft  jnmwniniwii  o^twi  by  the  Baeiwyre.  And 
itt  80  pi«€i|ntate  and  ariiitnvy  a  nnwnr  waa  tli|i4  deerae  mciitod»  t^  tlw  pope 
not  only  prohibitod  aU  futom  BUiriago  of  the  pneats,  but  ovon  crnoUy  rentwader 
tbeaooiaitioiofthoae  who  h«i  loog  hetnln^iii  the  bonda  of  Um&I  fedlock, 
thus  violating  aliko  Bot  ooly  the  iMra  of  God,  «Bd  the  natonl  tfld  c^ 
citicen,  bat  even  the  eanona  whieh  tt»  popes  ihenadvee  made,  «id  the  dooeai  of  tbe 
noetcelehratadeooMsilal  Itia  tedeliborateand  wolUknown  ophuonofmy^ii- 
tinguishad,  pioos,  awl  jodioMus  men,  thai  this  compulaoiy  celibacy  and  prohibitios 
of  mataivray  (^whioh  Ood  himself  •aiCiti:it«i  and  left  optional),  has  been  piodiictm 
of  no  good,  but  is  the  proline  sonioe  of  nonMioas  and  abominable  noes.  Ystiena 
QMS  of  the  popes,  Pins  II.,  fanself  dflolaiod,  aa  hiel4»ry  infixps  lis,  that  t^^ 
may  be  aeveral  raaaons  why  the  maffria§^  of  priisto  phonld  be  prohibited,  tbm  i» 
many  mere  and  weightierones  why  it  shoiMnol.  ApddonbtUsathiswmthaMw. 
m(edeolarationefPins,who  was  a  sensible  awl  wise  man.  Wo  would  therafois  eos- 
fldatiy  trust, that  yonrmajesty,  as  a  Chimtian  emperor,  will  gracionsly  leflsc^tbit « 
Ifasse  latttv  days,  to  wUdli  reiBSwme  is  made  in  the  sacied  volnma*  the  world  has  ^ 
oome  stai  mere  degencwte,  ami  manhindmow  frail  wd  liable  to  tes^stinB  h«iU 
he  weU  to  baware,  test,  by  the  prohibition  of  m•lmfl^  tioeiitioajBiem  IMBd  T^ 
moled  in  the  Oeraisn  States.  For  on  this  sul^ect  no  man  oan  deviM  Mff  ^ 
moro  saktaiy  laws  than  those  enaeted  by  God,  who  himself  inititnted  nwri>|<  fa 
the  promotion  of  virtvo  amongm  men.  The  anoient  oanona  eleo  mjfim  tbal  tbc 
ligoor  of  human  enactmenta  must  on  aome  sul^jects  be  aoeoonnodeted  to  tbe  ioir- 
mities  of  human  naturo,  in  older  to  avoid  greater  orils.  8«ch  a  ooysie  nooU  » 
tins  case  be  neoassary  and  Christian :  Ihr  what  ii^jnry  oonld  resuH  to  ths  cborck, 
from  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  others  who  are  to  serro  in  the  eharck  ?  je>. 
it  is  probable  that  the  chureh  will  be  but  imperfectly  supplied  with  mimsten, 
should  this  rigorous  prohibition  of  marriage  be  continued.  If  therefore  it  8 
erident  from  the  divine  word  and  command,  that  matrimony  is  lawfrd  in  ministeni 
and  history  teaches  that  their  practice  formerly  was  conformed  to  this  precept ;  n 
it  is  evident  that  the  vow  of  celibacy  has  been  productive  of  the  most  sctaddoos 
and  unduristian  conduct,  of  adultery,  unheard-of  lioentionsneos,  and  other  aboni- 
nable  crimes,  among  the  clergy,  as  some  of  the  dignitaries  at  Rome  have  tbennel^ 
often  confessed  and  lamented,  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  Christian  csttte  of 
matrimony  has  net  only  been  presumptuously  forbidden,  hat  in  some  places  sfee^J 
punishment  been  ii^cted  as  though  it  wero  a  heinous  crime  1  Matrimony  is  mon- 
over  dedaroda  lawful  and  honourable  estate,  by  the  laws  of  your  imperial  maJMty, 
and  by  the  code  of  every  empiro  in  which  Justice  and  law  prevailed.  Of  ^ 
however,  innocent  subjects,  and  especially  ministen,  are  croelly  toimenledoB 
acoount  of  their  marriage.  Nor  is  such  conduct  a  violation  of  the  divine  ls«s 
alone ;  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  canons  of  the  choroh.  The  apestls  P^ 
denominates  that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids  marriage,  (1  Tim.  iv.  l,^*) 
And  Christ  says,  (John  viii.  44.)  *  The  devil  is  a  murderer  Irom  the  beginsiog' 
Pot  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids  mairisge  nw 
enforces  the  prohibition  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  as  no  human  U»  cn 
abrogate  or  change  a  command  of  God,  neither  oan  any  vows  produce  thb  effect 
Hierefore  Cyprian  also  admcmishes,  that  \S  any  woman  do  not  observe  the  tow  of 
chastity,  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  manied :  (Lib.i. )  and  all  the  canons  obserro  more 
lenity  and  justice  toward  those  who  assumed  the  row  of  celibaey  in  youth,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case  with  priests  and  monks. 

CHAPTER   III. 
Or  TBB  Mass. 

Our  chwches  are  folsely  accused  that  they  abolish  the  mam ;  foe  the  msss  is 
retained  by  us,  and  is  celebrated  with  high  reverence.     Also  almost  all  tb«  v^^ 
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oeremonlfli  ire  obaerved,  except  that  in  some  places  Gen&an  are  mixed  with  Hn 
Latin  wongt,  which  are  added  lor  the  piirpoee  of  teaching  the  people ;  for  cere- 
moniea  Mr?e  to  teach  the  inexperienced.  And  not  only  Paul  Gommandeth  to  um 
in  the  ehordi  a  tongne  which  the  people  mdentaad ;  but  abo  it  b  oonstitated  and 
ordained  by  the  law  of  man. 

The  people  are  acowtomed  to  use  the  aaeraoeut  together,  if  any  be  prepared  for  it  i 
and  that  aUo  doth  incMaae  the  reverence  and  the  religicm  of  public  oeremoniei ; 
Ibr  none  are  admitted  and  allowed  to  receive  the  •acrament*  bat  raoh  as  are  first 
examined.  They  are  also  admonished  of  the  dignity  and  use  of  the  sacrament, 
how  great  comfbrt  it  brings  to  fearful  and  trembling  consciences,  to  the  intent  thai 
they  may  learn  to  beliete  Ood,  and  ask  and  look  for  all  good  things  from  him. 

This  honour  delights  Ood ;  such  use  of  the  saonunenCs  nourishes  fnety  towards 
Ood.    Therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mass  is  celebrated  wiUi  more  reve* 
rence  among  our  adversaries  than  with  us.     It  is  undoubtedly  and  evidently  known 
also  that  this  hath  been  a  common  and  very  grievous  complaint  of  all  good  men  of 
a  long  season,  that  the  maaaee  have  been  shamefully  abused  and  applied  to  lucre  $ 
and  every  man  sees  how  wide  this  abase  doth  appear  in  all  temples,  and  by  what  sort 
of  men  masses  are  said,  only  for  reward  or  stipend ;  how  many  celebrate  contrary 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  canons.     But  Paul  grievously  threatens  those  who 
treat  the  sacrament  univorthily,  when  he  saya,  '  whoeo  eateth  this  faiead  and 
driflketh  this  oup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  md  blood  of 
the  Lord.*    Therefore  when  our  priests  were  admonished  of  that  sb,  private 
masses  ceased  with  us,  because  almost  all  private  masses  were  done  for  lucre  and 
advantage.    And  the  bishops  knew  of  these  abases  well,  and  if  they  had  corrected 
them  in  time,  there  would  have  been  less  dissension  than  there  now  is.     Before, 
by  reason  of  their  dissimulation  and  unwillingness  to  hear  and  see  what  was 
amiss,  they  suffered  many  vices  to  creep  into  the  church.     Now  they  begin,  when 
too  late,  to  complain  of  the  calamitieii  and  miseries  of  the  church,  when  indeed 
all  this  tumult  has  arisen  from  no  other  source  than  these  abuses,  which  were  so 
manifest  that  they  could  be  endured  no  longer.     There  are  now  great  dissensions 
touching  the  mass  and  sacrament ;  and  peradventure  the  world  is  punished  for  so 
long  profiming  and  abusing  masses,  which  the  bishops  have  suffered  for  so  many 
ages  in  the  churches,  when  they  both  could  and  ought  to  have  amended  them :  for  it 
is  written  in  the  decalogue,  that  he  that  abuseth  the  name  of  Ood  shall  not  be  un- 
punished.   But  since  the  world  began,  nothing  that  Ood  ever  ordained  hath  been  so 
abused  and  turned  to  filthy  lucre  as  the  mass  has  been.     An  opinion  came  in  which 
increased  private  masses  above  measure :  viz.  that  CSirist  by  his  passion  did  satisfy 
for  original  sin,  but  did  institute  and  ordain  the  mass  that  it  should  be  an  oblation 
for  daily  sins,  both  mortal  and  venial.      Vtom  this  sprang  a  common  opinion 
that  the  mass  is  a  work  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  quick  and  dead,  by  reason 
of  the  woHl  wrought.    Then  arose  the  dispute  whether  one  mass  for  many  were 
as  much  worth  as  if  for  each  individual  a  separate  mass  had  been  said.     This 
disputation  brought  forth  an  infinite  multitude  of  masses.     Of  these  opinions 
our  preachers  and  learned  men  gave  warning  that  they  dsssented  from  holy  scrip- 
ture, and  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  passion  of  Christ.     For  the  passion  of  Christ 
was  an  oblation  and  satisfaction  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for  all  other  sins ; 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Hebrews,  '  We  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  ;*  also  <  by  one  oblation  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified.*    Also  the  scripture  teaches,  that  we  are  justified  before  Ood 
by  faith  in  Christ,  when  we  believe  that  our  rins  are  forgiven  us  for  Christ's  si^e. 
Now  if  the  mass  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  quid:  and  dead  even  by  its  own 
proper  virtue,  their  justification  b  the  work  of  masses  and  not  of  faith ;  which  thing 
scripture  denies.     But  Christ  commands  to  do  it  in  remembrance  of  him.   Where- 
fore the  mass  was  instituted,  that  faith  in  them  that  use  the  sacrament  should 
remember  what  benefits  it  receives  by  Christ,  and  so  should  nise  up  and  comfort 
the  trembling  and  fearful  conscience.    For  to  remember  Christ  b  to  remember  the 
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benefits  of  Christ,  and  to  think  that,  truly  and  in  very  deed,  tliey  are  eihibitodt& 
us.  Neither  is  it  enough  for  us  to  remember  the  histcny ;  for  this  wicked  men  al 
Jews  may  remember.  Wherefore  the  mass  is  to  be  celebrated  that  the  ssomait 
may  be  administered  to  those  who  bare  need  of  comfort.  Ambrose  said,  *  beasse 
I  always  sin,  I  ought  always  to  take  medicine.*  Now  forasmuch  as  the  man  ii 
such  a  communication  of  the  sacrament,  one  common  maas  b  kept  by  us  every  holy 
day;  and  also  on  other  days,  if  any  desire  the  sacrament,  it  is  given  to  them  tfait 
ask  it.  And  thie  manner  is  not  new  in  the  church.  For  the  old  ftthen  before 
Gregory  speak  nothing  of  the  private,  but  very  much  of  the  common,  mass.  Ouy- 
sostom  says,  *  That  the  priest  standeth  daily  at  the  altar,  and  some  he  calls  to 
communion,  and  others  he  keeps  away.'  And  it  appears  by  the  old  caooBS 
that  some  one  priest  did  celebrate  the  mass,  and  from  him  all  the  other  priesti 
and  deacons  received  the  body  of  the  Lord ;  for  so  are  the  words  of  tbe 
canon  of  Nice,  Let  deacons  in  order  after  the  priests  receive  rommnnioa  from 
^the  bishop  or  priests.  And  Paul,  speaking  of  the  oonmunion,  commands, 
that  one  should  tarry  for  another  that  there  may  be  a  common  partidpatioo. 
Forasmuch  then  as  the  man,  according  to  us,  has  the  example  of  the  dmrck 
taken  out  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  fathers,  we  trust  that  it  cannot  be  iBprored; 
eqwcially  since  the  common  and  public  ceremonies  are,  fior  the  most  pait,  kept 
in  the  usual  way,  only  the  number  of  masses  is  unlike;  which,  for  gxcat  aad 
manifest  abuses,  it  were  profitable  at  least  to  moderate.  For  in  times  past  ma* 
was  not  celebrated  every  day,  not  even  in  great  congregatioiis,  and  where  noA 
people  assembled  together,  as  the  Tripartite  history,  lib.  ix.  cap.  38.  testifies. 
Again,  in  Alexandria  scriptures  are  read  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  dodon 
expound  them,  and  all  things  are  done  without  the  solemn  custom  of  the  oblatiao* 

CHAPTER   IV. 
Or  CoMFiaeioN. 

Confesrion  is  not  done  away  in  our  churches;  for  the  body  of  the  Lord  u  not 
delivered  to  any  except  they  are  first  examined  and  absolved.  And  the  people  are 
most  diligently  instructed  in  the  faith  of  absolution :  of  which  before  this  tone 
there  was  little  mention.  The  people  are  taught  to  bold  the  absolution  in  gitst 
esteem ;  because  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  pronounced  by  His  command.  To^ 
power  of  the  keys  is  highly  extolled,  by  shewing  how  much  comfort  it  brings  to 
troubled  consciences ;  and  that  God  requires  faith  that  we  should  give  credence  to 
that  absolution  as  to  a  voice  sounding  from  heaven ;  and  tiiat  faith  in  Christ  tnu/ 
obtains  and  receives  remission  of  sins. 

Before  this,  satisfactions  were  too  much  magnified,  but  there  was  no  mentjon 
of  faith  and  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  faith;  wherefore  in 
this  our  churches  are  not  to  be  blamed.  For  even  our  adversaries  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  the  doctrine  of  penance  is  most  diligently  treated  and  opened  by  oar 
divines.  But  concerning  confession  they  teach  that  tfie  enumeration  of  sins  is  n<'t 
necessary;  and  that  consciences  are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of  reckomng 
up  all  faults,  for  it  is  impossible  to  rehearse  all  sins,  as  the  prophet  records,  say- 
ings *  Who  can  understand  his  errors?'  Jeremiah  also  says, '  The  heart  of  mv  ^ 
deceitful  above  all  things,,  and  desperately  wicked.'  Wherefore  if  no  sins  should^ 
forgiven  but  those  which  can  be  rehearsed,  consciences  could  never  be  qnieteoi 
for  many  sins  they  neither  see  nor  remember.  Also,  old  writers  witness  that  t  e 
numbering  of  sins  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  the  decrees,  Chiysostom  is  cited  'P^' 
ing  thus  s  *  I  say  not  to  thee  that  thou  shew  thyself  openly,  nor  ac-  use  th^ 
before  others,  but  I  wish  thee  to  obey  the  prophet,  saying,  '  declare  thy  way  bcfo 
God ;'  therefore  confess  thy  sins,  with  prayer,  unto  God  the  true  judge.  W  ^^ 
the  sins  not  with  the  tongue,  but  with  the  memory  of  thy  conscience,*  ^^'  ^^' 
\nd  the  gloss  concerning  penance  acknowledges  that  confession  is  of  human 
authority. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Op  DzTBRSirv  of  Mkats. 
The  doctrine  was  formeriy  inculcited,  HuX  the  direnity  of  metts  and  other 


human  traditions  were  useftil  in  order  to  merit  grace  and  make  aatis&etion  for  rin. 
Hence  new  fasts,  new  ceremomes,  and  new  orders,  were  daily  inyented,  and 
strennonsly  insisted  on  as  necessary  parts  of  worship,  the  neglect  of  which  was 
attended  with  heinous  guilt.     Hius  occanon  was  given  to  many  scandalous  cor- 
ruptions in  the  church.     In  the  first  place,  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine 
concerning  fsith  are  thereby  obscured.     Yet  these  doctrines  are  inculcated  in  the 
gospel  with  great  solemnity,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  represented  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  placed  fiv  al)OTe  all  human  merits.    Hence 
the  apostle  Paul  inveighs  Utterly  against  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritnal  and 
human  traditions,  in  order  to  teach  us  that  we  acqmro  righteousness  and  grace  not 
by  our  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  Christ.     This  doctrine  was  however  entirely 
obscured  by  the  notion  that  grace  must  be  merited  by  1^^  observances,  fasts, 
diverrities  of  meats,  habits,  &c.    Seeondlif,  such  traditions  were  calculated  to 
obscure  the  divine  law ;  for  these  traditions  are  elevated  fiur  above  the  word  of 
God.     No  one  was  regarded  as  leading  a  Christian  life,  who  did  not  observe  these 
holy  days,  and  pray,  and  fast,  and  dress,  in  this  peculiar  manner.     Truly  good 
worics  were  regarded  as  mere  woridly  matter,  such  as  fnUiUing  the  duties  of  our 
calling,  the  labours  of  a  father  to  support  his  family  and  educate  them  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  that  mothers  should  take  charge  of  their  children,  that  the  government 
should  rule  the  country,  &c.     Such  works  which  God  has  commanded,  were  pro- 
nounced worldly  and  imperfect,  but  these  traditions  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
onTy  holy  and  perfect  works.     For  these  resscms,  to  the  making  of  such  traditions 
there  was  no  end.     Thirdly,  these  traditions  became  extremely  burdensome  to  the 
consciences  of  men.     For  it  was  not  possible  to  observe  them  all,  and  yet  the 
people  were  taught  to  regard  them  as  necessary  parts  of  worship.     Gerson  asserts 
that  many  were  thus  driven  to  despair,  and  some  put  an  end  to  their  own  existence, 
because  Uiey  heard  of  no  consolation  in  the  grace  of  Christ     How  much  the  con- 
sciences of  men  were  perplexed  on  these  subjects,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of 
those  divines  (stunmistis)  who  undertook  to  compile  these  traditions,  and  point  out 
what  was  just  and  proper.     So  complicated  an  undertaking  did  they  find  it,  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  gospel  on  more  important  subjects, 
such  as  faith  and  consolation  in  affliction,  and  others  of  like  import,  were  totally 
neglected.     Accordingly  many  pious  men  of  those  times  complained  that  these 
traditions  served  only  to  exdte  contention  and  prevent  devout  souls  from  attuning 
the  true  knowledge  of  Christ.    Gerson  and  several  others  uttered  bitter  complaints 
on  this  subject     And  Augustin  also  complains,  that  the  oonsdences  of  men  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  these  numerous  and  useless  traditions.     Our  divines  were 
therefore  compelled  by  necessity,  and  not  by  contempt  of  their  spiritual  superiors, 
to  correct  the  erroneous  views  which  had  grown  out  of  the  misapprehension  of 
these  traditions.     For  the  gospel  absolutely  requires  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  be 
steadily  inculcated  in  the  dburches ;  but  this  doctrine  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
by  those  who  expect  to  merit  grace  by  works  of  their  own  appointment.     We 
therefore  teach  that  the  observance  of  these  human  traditions  cannot  merit  grace, 
or  atone  for  sins,  or  reconcile  us  unto  God ;  and  ought  therefore  not  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  part  of  Christian  duty.     The  proofe  of  this  position  are 
derived  from  scripture.  Christ  excuses  his  apostles  for  not  observing  the  traditions, 
t^y^E*  *  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.'    As  He  calls  this  a  vain  service,  it  cannot  be  a  necessary  one.     And,  again, 
*Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man.*  (Matth.  xv.  3,  9,  11.) 
Again,  Paul  says,  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink.'  (Rom.  xiv.  17.) 
'Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink.*   (C6i,  ii.  16.)    Peter 
says,  *  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disdples  which 
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neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  ahle  able  to  bear?  But  we  believe  that  through 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved.*  (Acts  xv.lO,  11.)  Here 
Peter  expressly  forbids  that  the  consciences  of  men  should  be  burdened  with  mere 
external  ceremonies,  either  those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  or  others.  And  Pud  oaUs 
those  prohiUtioBS  whk^  forbid  meats  a&d  to  be  married,  'doctrines  of  devHs.' 
(1  Tim.  iv.  I,  3.)  For  it  is  diemetricilly  oontniy  to  the  gospel  either  to  inalitat* 
or  perform  such  works  with  a  view  to  merit  pardon  of  sin,  or  under  the  impresBOB 
that  no  one  can  be  a  ChrisHan  who  does  not  observe  them.  The  charge,  howvvw; 
tiiat  we  fori>id  the  mortification  of  our  sinful  propensities,  as  Jorian  asserii,  is 
groundless.  For  our  writers  have  always  given  instroction  ooncereing  the  croas 
which  it  is  ihe  duty  of  Christians  to  bear.  We  moreover  teach,  dut  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one,  by  fioting  and  other  exercises,  to  avoid  giving  any  oocasion  to  sin,  bat 
not  to  merit  grace  by  such  works.  But  this  watchfulness  over  our  body  is  to  ba 
observed  always,  not  on  particular  days  only.  On  this  subject  Christ  says,  *  TUw 
heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overdiarged  with  surfating/ 
(Luke  xxi.  34.)  Again, '  The  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  ftoting  and  pnyer. 
(Matth.  zvii.  21  )  And  P&ul  says, '  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  aob- 
jection.*  (1  Cor.  ix.  27.)  By  which  he  wishes  to  esthnate,  that  this  bodily  disoipUne 
is  not  designed  to  merit  grace,  but  to  keep  the  body  in  a  suitable  eonditioB  for  the 
several  duties  of  our  calling.  We  do  not  therefore  oljeet  to  fteting  itsdf,  hot  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  represented  as  a  necessary  duty,  and  that  speeiio  days  have  been 
fixed  for  its  performance. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Monastic  Vows. 

In  speaking  of  MenaHiciism  it  will  be  requisite  to  condder  the  light  in  which  ii 
has  been  viewed,  the  disortei  which  have  oecvnred  in  nMiDasteriea,  and  the  &ci 
that  many  things  are  yet  daily  done  in  them  contrary  both  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  papal  direotions.    In  the  time  of  St.  Augustin  the  monastic  Ufa  was  optional; 
subsequently,  when  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  monasteries  ware  ooixiqrted* 
vows  were  invented,  in  order  that  the  evil  might  be  remedied  as  it  were  by  aspedea 
of  inearoeration.    In  addition  to  these  raonastio  vows,  other  burdens  were  invented, 
by  which  persons  were  oppressed  even  during  their  minority.     Many  adoptad  tUa 
mode  of  life  through  ignorance,  who,  though  of  riper  years,  were  fully  acquainted 
with  their  infirmity.    All  these,  in  whatever  way  they  may  have  been  enticed  or 
eoereed  into  these  vows,  are  compelled  to  remain,  although  even  the  papal  regu- 
latioBS  woold  liberate  many  of  them.     This  severity  has  frequently  been  oenawed 
by  many  pious  persons  in  former  times ;  for  they  well  knew  that  both  boys  and 
giris  were  often  thrust  into  these  monasteries  merely  ibr  the  purpose  of  being  sup- 
ported.  They  saw  also  the  deplorable  oonsequenoes  of  this  course,  and  many  have 
complained  that  the  canons  have  been  so  grossly  violated.    Monastic  vows  were 
also  represented  in  a  very  improper  light.     They  were  represented  as  equal  to 
baptism,  and  as  a  method  of  deserving  pardon  and  justification  before  God,  yea  as 
being  not  only  a  meritorious  righteousness,  but  also  the  fulfilment  of  the  commands 
and  counsels  of  the  gospel.    Tliey  also  taught  that  the  monastic  life  was  mora 
meritorious  than  all  the  profosnons  which  God  appointed :   sudi  as  that  of  minister, 
civil  officers,  &e.  as  their  own  books  will  prove,  and  they  cannot  deny.     In  short, 
he  that  has  been  enticed  into  a  monastery,  will  learn  but  little  of  Christ.   Formerly 
sdioob  were  kept  in  monasteries,  in  which  the  scriptures  and  other  things  woe 
taught,  so  that  ministers  and  bishops  could  be  selected  from  them.     Now  they 
pretend  that  the  monastic  life  is  so  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  to  be  a 
state  of  perfection  far  superior  to  those  modes  of  life  which  God  himself  has  com- 
manded.   In  opposition  to  all  this  we  teach,  that  all  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  have  the  power  and  right  to  marry.     Their  vows  to  the  contrary 
cannot  annnl  the  command  of  God :  nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  *  let  every 
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nan  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  erery  woman  hate  b«r  owb  faariMUid.'  (I  Cor.  viL  2.) 
To  this  course  we  are  urged  and  oompelled,  both  bjr  the  divine  precepts,  and  the 
general  natu^  of  man,  agreeably  to  the  dedaration  of  God  himclf ;  '  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.*  (Gen.  ii.  18.) 
Although  the  divine  precept  concerning  marriage  iJready  absolves  many  from  their 
monastic  vows,  our  writers  assign  many  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  UncBng.  Every  species  of  wordiip  invented  by  men,  witbont  a 
divine  precept.  In  order  to  merit  justification  uid  grace,  is  oootrary  to  the 
gospel  and  the  will  of  God.  As  Christ  himself  says, '  But  in  vain  do  they  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'  (MatLxv.  9.)  Coincident 
with  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  we  should  not  seek  onr  righteousness  in  oar 
own  serrioes,  invented  by  men ;  that  true  lighteonsness  in  the  sight  of  God  most  be 
sought  in  faith,  and  in  onr  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  his  only 
Son.  But  it  is  notorious,  that  the  monks  represent  their  fictitions  righteoaaaeii 
as  amply  sufficient  to  merit  the  pardon  of  sin  and  dirine  grace.  Bat  what  is  this 
else  than  to  rob  the  merits  of  Christ  of  their  glory,  and  to  deny  the  righteonsness  of 
faith  ?  Hence  it  follows,  that  these  vows  were  unjust  and  a  false  worship,  and  of 
eourse  not  Innding.  For  a  vow  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  command, 
that  is  an  '  oath  improper  in  itself,  is  not  obligatcMry,  as  even  the  canons  declare ; 
for  an  oath  cannot  bind  us  to  sin.*  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians, '  Christ  is  be- 
come of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  Uw ;  ye  are 
Ihllen  from  grace.*  (Gal.  v.  4.)  Those  therefore  who  would  be  justified  by  their 
vows,  have  abandoned  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ ;  for  they  rob  Christ  of  his 
glory,  who  alone  oan  justify  us,  and  transfer  this  glory  to  their  vovrs  and  monastic 
Ufe.  It  is  moreover  a  corruption  of  the  divine  law  and  of  true  worship,  to  hold  up 
the  monastic  life  to  the  people  as  the  only  perfect  one.  For  Christian  perfection 
consists  in  this,  that  we  love  and  fear  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  yet  combine  vrith 
it  sboere  reliance  and  faith  in  him  throogh  Christ ;  that  it  is  our  privilege  and 
duty  to  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace  for  such  things  as  we  need  in  all  our  trials, 
and  in  our  respective  callings ;  and  to  give  diligence  in  the  performance  of  good 
works.  It  is  in  this  that  true  perfection  consists,  and  the  true  worship  of  God,  but 
not  in  begging,  or  in  a  black  or  a  white  cap.  This  extravagant  pnise  of  oeUbacy, 
is  calculated  to  disseminate  among  the  people  erroneous  views  on  the  sanctity  of 
tiie  married  life.  Examples  are  on  record,  of  persons  who  abandoned  their  wives 
and  children,  and  business,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  a  monastery,  under  the  vain 
impression  that  thus  they  came  out  from  the  world,  and  led  a  hoher  life.  They 
forgot  that  we  ought  to  serve  God  according  to  his  own  directions,  and  not  the 
inventions  of  men. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Op  ths  Power  op  the  Church. 

There  have  been  great  disputes  respecting  the  power  of  bishops,  in  which  many 
men  have  ii\jurious1y  mingled  together  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  power  of 
the  sword.  From  this  confusion  the  greatest  wars  and  commotions  have  proceeded ; 
while  the  pontifis,  relying  upon  the  power  of  the  keys,  have  not  only  instituted  new 
modes  of  worship— have  not  only,  with  reservation  of  cases,  and  with  violent  com- 
munications, buridened  consciences ;  but  have  also  attempted  to  transfer  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  to  take  away  the  empire  from  emperors.  Well  disposed 
and  learned  men  have  long  since  reproved  these  vices  in  the  church.  Therefore 
our  preachers,  for  the  comforting  of  consciences,  have  been  compelled  to  shew  the 
difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  power  of  the  sword ;  and  have 
taught  that  both  of  them  are,  because  of  God's  commandment,  to  be  bad  in  great 
reverence  and  honour  as  the  highest  benefits  of  God  upon  earth.  And  thus  our 
learned  men  think  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  power  of  the  bishop,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel,  a  power  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  and 
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to  mhuiter  the  ncnmeBti.  For  witli  this  conmttidiiieot  Cbiiit  tent  fbrtb  ham 
apottlet,  nyiag,  '  Ai  my  Father  hath  lent  ne,  eroi  lo  I  lend  yowu*  '  Recetre 
ye  the  Holy  Olmt;  whose  nns  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  nato  them,  and  whoae 
81118  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.*  (John  zz.)  AIwh  in  the  goapel  according  lo 
Maik,  he  layt,  '  Qo,  preeoh  the  goepel  to  erery  creature/  &c.   (Maii  xn.) 

This  power  is  to  be  ezeroiaed  only  in  teaching  or  preaching  the  word,  and  by 
administering  the  sacraments  either  to  many  or  few,  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  here 
aio  granted,  not  corporal  things  but  eternal  things,  as  eternal  righteousness,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  etenal  life.  These  things  cannot  come  but  by  the  ministratien  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  As  Pkul  saith,  *  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth,'  (Ron.  i.)  Therefore,  since  the  power  of 
the  church  granteth  eternal  things,  and  ii  exercised  only  by  the  ministratioo  of 
the  woid,  it  does  not  interfere  with  civil  adnunistrsidoii,  just  as  the  art  of 
singing  hinders  not  civil  or  political  administrstion ;  for  political  administratioa  ie 
occupied  about  other  things  than  the  gospel.  For  the  magistrate  does  not  defend 
mindi,  but  bodies  and  corporal  things,  against  manif(Mit  injuries,  and  restimins  men 
with  the  sword  and  corporal  punishment,  for  the  maintenance  of  Justice  and  peace. 
Tlierefore  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  civil  power  should  not  be  mixed  and 
confounded  together:  the  eeolesiastioal  has  its  own  oemmandments  to  teach  the 
gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  Let  it  not  therefore  break  into  aaother% 
ofllee— Jet  it  not  transfer  the  kingdoms  of  the  world— let  it  not  abrogate  die  laws 
of  prinoee-Jet  it  not  take  away  lawfhl  obedience— let  it  not  intcmqit  jndgmenta  in 
any  dvil  ordinances  or  contracts  -let  it  not  prescribe  laws  to  govemon  ooncernipg 
the  form  of  the  commonwealths  since  CSirist  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  thb 
world,' (John  xvxii.)  Also,  in  another  place,  he  saith, 'Who  made  men  jndg«  or  » 
divider  over  you?*  (Luke  zii.)  And  Paul  saith  to  the  Philippians,  *  Our  oonversa- 
tion  is  in  heaven,'  (FhiL  iiL)  And  to  the  Corinthians,  *  The  weepons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  thoughts,'  &c. 
(2  Cor.  X.)  In  like  manner,  our  leaeheis  distingoish  the  ofBoes  of  both  these 
powers,  and  teach  to  honour  them  both,  and  to  acknowledge  thai  each  of  them  is  a 
gift  and  benefit  of  God. 

if  bishops  have  any  power  of  the  sword,  that  power  they  have  not  as  bishops  by 
the  commandment  of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  Uw  of  man,  bestowed  upon  them  by 
kings  and  emperors,  for  the  civil  administration  of  their  own  goods*  8o  that  thia 
is  difierent  from  that  of  the  administration  of  the  gospel.  Therefore,  whnnsoefer 
any  question  is  made  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Ushops,  the  temporsl  power  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Undoubtedly,  aooordii^  to  the 
gospel,  and  as  they  say,  de  jun  dhma,  no  power  belongs  to  the  bishopa  aa 
bishops,  that  is,  to  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministrBtion  of  the  word  and 
sacraments,  save  only  this  power  to  remit  sins,  also  to  judge  of  doctrines,  and  to 
refect  a  doctrine  oontrary  to  the  gospel,  and  to  exclude  from  the  ooaamunion  of  the 
church  wicked  men  whose  wickedness  is  known,  and  this  by  the  word,  withooft 
the  secular  arm.  In  this  the  churches  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  render 
obedience,  according  to  that,  *  He  that  hearetb  you,  heareth  me/  (Luke  x.) 

But  when  they  teach  any  thing  against  the  gospel,  then  the  diurches  have  a  coo^ 
mandment  of  God  prohibiting  obedience,  as  this,  *  Beware  of  fiilse  prophets ;' 
(Matt,  vii.)  and  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  '  If  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
gospel,  let  him  be  accursed,'  (Gal.  i.)  Also  to  the  Corinthians,  '  We  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth,'  (2  Cor.  xiii.)  Also,  in  another  place 
he  saith,  *  Power  is  given  to  us  for  edification,  and  not  for  destrodion.'  So  also 
do  the  canon  laws  command,  2  9.  7  cap,  Saardoiei,  it  cap,  ran.  And  Sl  Anstia» 
in  reply  to  the  epistle  of  Petilia,  says,  *  If  catholic  bishops  be  deceived  any  where 
by  dianoe,  and  think  any  thing  against  the  canonical  scriptures  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  consent  to  them.*  If  bbhops  have  any  other  power,  or  juriedic- 
tion,  in  determining  of  certain  causes,  as  of  matrimony  or  of  tithes,  they  have  it  by 
man>  law ;  where,  when  the  ordinaries  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  because 
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of  their  subjects,  for  the  continnaiioe  of  peace  amoiig  them,  prinoes  are  boimd, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  to  see  the  law  administered.  Moreoter,  it  h  disputed, 
whether  bishops  or  pastors  have  the  right  to  ordain  ceremonies  in  the  chnrcheSt 
and  to  make  laws  of  meats,  of  holy  days,  and  degrees  of  ministers  or  mders,  &e. 
Those  that  suppose  that  power  is  vested  in  bishops,  allege  this  testimony :  *  I  hsfe 
yet  many  tlm^  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,  but  when  the 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  teach  you  all  truth,'  (John  xvi.)  They  allege 
also  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who  made  a  proluhition  that  the  people  should 
abstain  from  blood  and  things  strangled;  (Acts  xt.)  They  allege  the  Sabbath 
changed  into  Sunday,  the  Lord's  day,  contrary  to  the  Decalogue,  as  it  appears; 
neither  is  there  any  eiample  more  boasted  of  than  the  changing  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Great,  say  they,  is  the  power  and  authority  of  the  church,  since  it  dispensed 
with  one  of  the  ten  commandments. 

But  as  touching  thb  question  our  divines  thus  teach,  that  bishops  hsre  no  power  to 
decree  and  ordain  any  thing  against  the  gospel,  as  is  shewed  above.  The  canon 
laws  teach  the  same  thing,  (iz.  dist.)  Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  scripture  to 
make  traditions,  or  to  exact  obedienoe  to  them,  that  by  that  observance  we  may 
satisfy  for  sin,  or  deserve  grace  or  righteousness.  For  thus  the  g^oiy  of  the  merit 
of  Christ  is  injured,  when  by  such  observances  we  go  about  to  deserve  justification. 
Now  It  is  evident,  that  because  of  this  persuasion,  traditions  have  grown  almost  to  an 
iniinite  number  in  the  church ;  and  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  righteousness  of  fiuth, 
in  the  mean  while,  hath  been  oppressed.  For  still  more  holy  days  were  made,  and 
lifting  days  commanded ;  new  ceremonies,  and  new  hooourings  of  saints,  were  insti- 
tuted. For  the  devisers  and  actors  of  such  things  thought  to  get  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  by  these  works.  So  formerly  penitential  canona  increased,  of 
which  we  still  see  some  remains  in  these  satisfactions.  Likewise  the  anthon  of 
traditions  act  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  when  they  place  sin  in  meats,  days, 
and  such  like  things ;  and  burden  the  church  with  the  bondage  of  the  law,  as  if 
there  ought  to  be  among  Christians,  for  the  meriting  of  righteousness,  a  worship 
of  God  like  onto  that  of  which  we  read  in  Leviticus,  the  ordering  whereof  God 
'committed,  as  they  say,  to  the  apostles  and  bishops.  And  the  pontiA  appear  to 
be  deceived  by  the  example  of  Moses's  law :  hence  those  biffdens,  that  certain 
meats  defile  and  pollute  the  consdenee,  and  that  it  is  deadly  sin  to  omit  and  leave 
unsaid  canonical  hours ;  that  fastings  deserve  remission  of  sins,  and  that  they  are 
necessary  to  the  righteousness  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  sin,  in  a  case  re- 
served, cannot  be  forgiven  without  the  anUiortty  of  the  reserver,  where,  indeed, 
die  canons  themselves  speak  only  of  the  reservation  of  the  canonical  penalty, 
and  not  of  the  reservation  of  sin.  FVom  whence  and  of  whom  have  the  bishops 
the  power  and  authority  to  impose  these  traditions  upon  the  church,  to  wound  con- 
sciences? For  there  are  dear  testimonies  which  prohibit  the  making  of  such 
traditions  either  to  deserve  remission  of  sins,  or  as  necessary  to  the  righteoaness  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  to  salvation.  For  Paul  to  the  Colossians  saith,  *  Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,'  &c. 
Also,  'if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,  (touch  not,  taste  not,  Uc)  after 
the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men?'  Also  to  Titus  he  openly  prehibited  tra- 
ditions, wanung, '  that  they  should  not  give  heed  to  Jewish  &bles,  and  command- 
ments of  men,  that  turn  from  the  truth ;'  and  Christ,  speaking  of  them  that  enforce 
traditions,  says  in  this  wise, '  Let  them  alone,  they  are  blind,  leaders  of  the  blind ;' 
and  he  reproves  such  modes  of  worship,  saying,  '  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.' 

If  bishops  have  the  power  of  lading  churches  with  infinite  traditions,  and  grievii^p 
consciences,  why  doth  scripture  so  often  prohibit  the  makmg  and  following  traditions  ? 
—and  why  doth  it  call  them  doctrines  of  devils  ?— ^d  the  Holy  Ghost  forewarn  w 
of  these  things  in  vain?  Wherefore  it  most  needs  follow,  that  since  ordinances, 
institttled  as  things  necessary,  or  with  an  opinion  to  deserve  remisdon  of  sin,  are 
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tiomrary  to  tiM  gospel :  tfa»t  it  is  mH  lawful  lor  uay  bithop  to  institate  such.  For 
it  19  neoewuy  that  tlw  doctrine  of  Chrisiiaa  liberty  be  kept  still  in  tbe  cbarchtt, 
frindi  is,  tlMt  the  bondipB  of  tbe  lass  is  not  necessary  to  jastificatioD,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Episde  to  the  Gaktians»  '  Be  not  entangled  agon  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage.*  llie  pre'^nuasBce  of  te  gospel  must  stOl  he  retained,  which  declares, 
liiat  we  obtain  renusslon  of  sins  and  justification  fireely  by  faith  in  Christ,  sad  not 
fer  oertara  observalioiis  or  rites  derised  by  men.  What  shaU  we  think  then  of  the 
Loid^  day,  and  die  like  rite»  of  the  tem|^?  To  this  our  learned  men  reipood, 
Aat  it  is  lawfsd  for  Inshopr  or  pastors  to  make  ordinanoesy  that  things  be  dose 
orderly  in  the  chorcb ;  not  that  we  should  purchase  by  them  remisnon  of  sins,  or 
llkat  we  can  satisff  for  sins,  or  dial  consciences  are  bound  to  judge  them  neceswy, 
«r  to  think  that  they  sin,  who,  without  offending  others,  break  them.  So  Panl 
ordains  that  in  the  congregation  women  should  cover  their  beads,  snd  that  inter- 
preicn  and  teachers  be  heard  in  order  in  the  church.  It  is  convenient  that  die 
ehuiches  shoi^  keep  such  ordinanees  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  tranqoillity,  dut 
so  one  should  not  ofiend  another,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  the  chorcfacs 
in  Older,  and  without  tumult,  but  yet  so  that  tbe  conscience  be  not  charged,  as  to 
think  that  they  are  necessary  to  sahation,  or  to  jadge  that  they  sin,  who,  without 
hnrting  othen,  break  them.  As  that  no  one  should  say  that  a  woman  sin,  who 
gocth  afaiead  bareheaded,  oflhnding  none.  Even  such  is  the  observatioa  of  the 
Lord's  day,  of  Easter,  of  Penteoast,  and  the  like  holy  days  and  rites.  For  they 
that  judge  that  by  die  authority  of  the  church  the  observing  of  Sunday,  instead  of 
tbe  8sbbth>dny,  was  ordaiasd  aa  a  thing  neopssBTy»do  greatly  err.  Theseriytaie 
permits  and  grants  that  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day  is  now  free,  for  it  teste 
that  the  <eBeiiMwiies  of  Moses*s  law,  sinoB  the  revelation  ef  tbe  gospel,  sre  not 
meiasary.     Andyetbecauseitwasneedful  toordaiftaeertaia  day,thatthspoapb 

night  know  when  they  ought  ta  come  togethcv»  it  appears  that  the  chunk  did 
appoint  Sunday,  which  day,  aa  it  appears,  pkaaed  them  rather  than  the  Sabbstb-dsjr, 
even  for  this  canseythat  men  might  have  an  exan^le  of  Christian  liberty,  sadanght 
know  that  the  keeping  and  obaervaaee  of  either  Saturday,  or  of  any  other  day, 
is  net  neeessary.  Ibere  are  wonderful  dispntations  conoeming  the  changing  of  the 
hw  the  oersmonies  of  the  new  law— the  rhanging  of  the  Ssbbath-dqr*— '^kidi  aU 
have  spning  from  a  false  persnsaieii  and  belief  of  men,  who  thou^t  that  there 
amstnaeda  be  in  the  church  an  benooring  of  God,  like  the  Levitical  law,  snd  that 
Christ  committed  to  the  aposties,,  and  bishops,  anthority  to  invent  snd  fisd 
out  oeremamea  neeeasary  to  salvatfou  These  errors  crept  into  the  church  when 
the  righteousness  of  faith  was  not  dearly  taught.  Some  dispute  that  the  kespiBg 
of  the  Sunday  is  not  fully,  but  only  in  a  certain  manner,  the  ordinance  of  God. 
They  prsscribe  of  holy  days,  how  for  it  is  lawful  to  work.  Such  manner  of  dis* 
putation^.  whatever  else  they  be,  are  bat  snarea  of  oonsdences.  For  although  the; 
busy  diemselves  to  modify  and  qualify  their  traditions,  tempering  the  rigour  of 
diem  with  fSavonrsble  dedaratioos ;  yet  notwithstanding  aa  long  aa  the  opimos 
that  they  are  neeessary  dodi  remain  (which  must  needs  remain  where  rightsoosnea 
of  foith  and  Christian  liberty  ane  not  known),  this  equity  and  fovour  can  never  be 
peroeived  norknown.  The  apostles  commanded  to  abstain  foom  blood;  who  doth 
now  observe  and  keep  it?  And  yet  they  that  do  not  keep  it>  sin  not;  for  undouht- 
edly  the  apostles  woidd  not  burden  the  conscience  with  such  bondage,  bat  thej 
prohibited  itfoe  a  time,  for  avoiding  of  slsnder ;  for  the  perpetual  will  and  mind 
of  the  gospel  is  to  be  considered  in  a  decree.  Scarcely  any  canons  are  diligently 
kept,  and  many  daily  go  out  of  use,  even  with  those  who  defisnd  trnditioas. 
Neither  can  consdences  be  assisted  or  consulted,  unless  this  equity  is  ob- 
•arved,.that  is,  that  we  know  that  canons  and  decrees  are  to  be  kept  without  tbe 
opinion  of  necessity,  and  that  consdences  are  not  hurt,  though  traditions  be  for- 
gotten and  be  utteriy  set  aside.  Certainly  bishops  might  easily  preserve  lawful 
obedience,  if  l^ey  would  not  compel  men  to  keep  traditiona,  which  cannot  be  kept 
with  a  good  consdence.  They  command  priests  to  live  unmarried ;  they  vecdve  aost, 
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unlefls  they  iwear  in  effect  that  they  will  not  teach  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
Onr  churches  do  not  require  that  Ushops  should  repair  and  re-establish  concord  at 
the  expense  of  their  honour  (and  yet  it  would  become  good  pastors  so  to  do),  bat 
they  only  require  that  they  would  release  unjust  burdens  which  are  novelties,  being 
received  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  cathoUc  church.  We  will  not  deny,  but  that 
in  the  beginning  some  constitutions  were  grounded  upon  reasonable  and  probable 
causes,  which  yet  are  not  now  agreeable  nor  suited  to  later  tunes.  It  appears, 
also,  that  some  were  wrongfully  received;  wherefore  it  might  please  the  gentleness 
of  the  pontificate  now  to  mitigate  and  release  them,  since  sudi  change  would  not 
brcsi  the  unity  of  the  church.  For  many  traditions  have,  in  procesa  of  time, 
been  changed,  as  the  canons  themselves  testify.  But  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  that 
those  observations  shouU  be  released  which  cannot,  without  sin,  be  con^plied  with ; 
we  must  needa  lollaw  the  rule  of  the  apostles,  which  commandA  rather  to  obey 
God  than  men.  Peter  forbids  bishops  to  be  lords  and  emperors  over  the  church. 
Now,  it  is  not  intended  by  us  to  take  away  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops,  but  this 
one  thing  we  require  of  them,  that  they  would  suffer  the  gospel  to  be  purely  taught, 
and  that  they  would  release  a  few  certain  ordinances,  which  cannot  be  observed 
without  sin.  But  if  they  will  not  remit  or  release  any  thing,  let  them  look  to 
their  charge  how  they  shall  render  their  accounts  to  God,  in  that  they,  by  reason  of 
their  obstinacy,  are  the  cause  of  thia  schism. 

CoKCLUSION. 

The  feragoiqg  an  tha.  priadpal  subjects  of  dispute  between,  ok  it  were  indeed 
easy  to  enunerofte  auny  other  abusea  and  entors,  bat  for  the  sake  of  hravily  w« 
have  omitted  them.  Moeb  complaint,  for  eiample,  haa  eziated  concerBMg  induU 
geaoea,  palgrimages^  and  the  abuie  of  ezcomnmnicatiaB.  Tba  clergy  have  abo  had 
eadleaa  disputea  with  the  monks  about  oonfiHsicm  ami  nnmberieaa  other  subjects. 
Theae  thii^  we  hav«  omitted^  i»  order  that  thoae  of  graaiar  importaBoe  amy  be 
Ike  move  oarefuUy  weighed. 

(&gned)         JOHN,  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

GEORGE,  Earl  of  Brandenburg. 

ERNEST,  Duke  of  Lunebeig. 

PHILIP,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  Duke  of  Saxony. 

FRANCIS,  Duke  of  Luneberg. 

WOLFGANG,  Prince  of  Anhalt. 

Tks  Sxwatx  and  MAGisraAcr  of  NnAKMBsao. 

Tmk  Sknatx  of  RxuTLiiroxv. 
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BULLA  PII  QUARTI 

Super  formd  Juramenti  jfrofasioniM  JidtL 
Datum  Rouue,  Anno  1564, 

Apoitolieai  et  eoclesiasticas  tnuti- 
tsones,  reliquaaq.  cgmdeiii  Ecclem 
obtenrationes  et  constitntioiies  fimis- 
rim^  admitto,  et  amplector.  Item  ok 
cnmicriptiiniii  juztaenm  leiisuni,  qaem 
tenuH  et  tenet  MaoMi  mater  Ecdesia, 
cajus  cat  jndxcafe  de  vero  aensii,  et  in- 
terpretatioiie  nusrvum  acriptiiramn,  ad- 
mitto: nee  earn  nnqnam,  nisi  jnzta 
unanimem  consensum  Pktnim  aocipiamf 
et  inteipratabor.  IVoftteor  quoque  lep- 
tem-  eaae  veir6  et  propria  aacnmenta 
nofm  l^gia  a  Jean  Chiisto,  Domiiio 
noitro,  inatituta,  atqne  ad  lalutem  kn- 
maai  generia,  lioet  non  omnia  tingoUa 
neoeiaaria,  iciUoet  Baptiamnm,  Conftr- 
oationem,  Eachariitiam,  Pcenitentiam, 
Extramam  Unetionem,  Ordinem  et 
MatriflMoiam:  lUaqne  gratiam  ooa- 
lene :  et  ex  bis  baptismnm,  ooofirma- 
tionem,  et  onUnem,  tine  ncril^gio  rei- 
terari  non  poaae.  Receptoa  quoqne  et 
approbatoa  Eodeaim  CaihoUcB  litos,  in 
aopradictonmi  omnium  sacramentonmi 
aolemni  adminiatntione  rectpio  et  ad- 
mitto. Omnia  et  singula,  qua  de  pre- 
oato  originali,  et  de  jostificatione  in 
faeroaancta  Tridentina  Synodo  definita 
ei  declarata  luerant,  amplector  et  re- 
cipio.  Pmfiteor  pariter  in  missa  oSerri 
Deo  Temm,  proprium  et  propitiatorium 
saorifieium,  pro  mis  et  def unctis :  atque 
in  sanctissimo  Eueharistim  sacramento 
esse  verd,  reality,  et  substantiality 
corpus  et  sanguinem,  unA  cum  anima 
et  divinitate  Domini  nostri  Jesa  Christt, 
flerique  conrersionem  totius  substanttss 
panis,  in  corpus,  et  totios  substantias  mi, 
in  sanguinem :  quam  oonversionem  Ca- 
tbolioa  Ecdesia  transubstantiationem 
appellat  Fateoretiam  sub  altera  tantum 
specie,  totum  atque  integrum  Cbristum, 
▼erumqae  sacramentum   surni.     Con- 


THE    NEW    CREED    OF   THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME.' 


1.  The  qKMtolic  and  eocU 
traditions,  and  other  observsaoa  tad 
coostittttions  of  the  chmcb,  do  I  imlj 
admit  and  embrace. 

2.  Also  the  sacred  scriptusb  ifiooi^' 
ing  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  notbcr 
the  church  hath  holden  and  dolli  ImU 
(whose  office  it  is  to  judge  of  the  tne 
sense  and  interpretation  of  holy  taif 
turss)  do  I  admit,  neither  will  I  eitr 
receive  and  ezpoond  it  but  aooonfis? 
to  the  uniform  consent  of  the  hihet, 

3. 1  do  also  profess  that  therssiftnl; 
and  properl J  aeven  saorsnaats  ci  tbe 
new  law,  instituted  by  our  had  J«n> 
Christ  and  neoeaaary  to  the  nlistioD  of 
mankind,  though  all  be  not  aeeawy 
for  every  man :  that  is  to  my,  bt|rti>Bi 
confirmation,  the  eoohariit,  peM&ee, 
extreme  unction,  orden,  and  nvniS'' 
and  that  they  confer  graoe,  sad  tbit 
among  theae,  baptism,  GonfinaatioBf  i*^ 
orders,  cannot  be  reiterated  withoot  m- 
crilege.  Alao  the  leceired  sni  ap- 
proved ritea  of  the  CathoKe  ckiotli 
used  in  the  solemn  administntioo  fd^ 
the  aforeaaid  sacrament^  I  reoeire  ud 
admit. 

4.  All  and  every  the  things  wUck, 
concerning  original  sin  and  jnitiiicitioo, 
were  defined  and  declared  inthehoiy 
council  of  TVent,  I  embrace  andreoeive. 

6.  Also  I  confess  that  m  the  na«  i^ 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  sod  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  that  in  the  most  holy  en- 
charist  is  truly,  really,  and  substantiilly 
the  body  and  blood,  with  the  loal  and 
divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  v^ 
that  there  is  made  a  oonvernoo  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  hii 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  his  Uood,  which  coarenioo 

*  As  thia  new  creed  ie  of  great  importanoe  in  oar  oontroTerey  with  the  pepel  c*"^' 
th«  original,  copied  verbatim  et  iUeratIm  tnm  the  anchoriaed  Oocemeat,  U  UUwiM 
giren. 
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stanUr  teneo  purgatoriam  ease,  ant- 
maiqiie  ibi  detentas  fidelimn  auflBragiia 
Jarari:  SmUiUr  et  aanctos  uiuL  cam 
Chriflto  regnantes,  yenerandos,  atque  in- 
▼ocandos  ease,  eoaqne  orationes  0eo  pro 
nobia  offerre,  atque  eonim  reliquias  ease 
venerandaa.  Flrmisaimd  assero,  ima- 
gines Chrisd  ac  Deipane  semper  Vir. 
ginia,  necaon  aliomm  sanctorum,  h&- 
beodas  et  retinendas  esse:  atq.  eia 
debitum  honorem,  ae  ? enerationem  im- 
pertiendam.  Indulgentiaram  etiam  po- 
testatem  k  Chrialo  in  Ecdeaia  relictam 
foisse,  illariimque  usum  Christiano 
populo  mazimd  aalotarem  ease  afBrmo. 
Saactam  CathoUcam,  et  Apoatolicam  Ro- 
manam  Ecclesiam,  omnium  Ecdeaiarum 
matrem  et  magistram  agnoaco :  Ronuu 
noq.  Pontifci,  B.  Petri,  Apostolorum 
princifna,  soocessori,  ac  Jesu  Cbriati 
Vicario  Yeram  obedientiam  spondee  ac 
juro:  csBtera  item  omnia  k  sacris  cano- 
nibos,  et  OBCumeuicia  oondliis,  ac  pre- 
cipod  k  sacroaancta  TVidentinA  Synodo 
tndita,  definita,  et  declarata,  indubitan- 
tdr  recipio,  atque  proflteor,  simulque 
oontraria  omnia,  atque  bsBreaes  quas- 
ennque  ab  Ecdesia  damnatas,  njectas, 
et  anatbematiaatas,  ego  pariter  damno, 
rcrjicio  et  anathematiso.  Hanc  veram 
Catholicam  fidem,  (extra  quam  nemo 
aalvua  ease  potest)  quam  in  praseati 
Bponte  proftteor,  et  veradter  teneo, 
eandem  integram  et  iuTiolatam,  usque 
ad  extremum  vit»  spiritnm,  oonstantis- 
aim£  (Deo  ai^uvante)  retinere  et  oonlU 
teri,  atque  4  meia  subditis,  tel  illis 
quorum  curm  ad  me  in  munere  meo 
apectaUt,  teneri,  doceri,  et  prmdicari, 
quantum  in  me  erit.  curaturum.  Ego 
idem  N.  spondeo,  vofeo,  ac  juro.  Sic 
me  Deus  adguTet,  et  base  aancta  Dei 
Evangelia. 

Volumus  antem,  quod  prssentes  li- 
ters, in  cancelleria  noetra  Apostolica, 
de  more,  legantur.  Et  ut  omnibua 
fiiciliito  pateant,  in  ejus  Quintemo 
describaptnr  ac  etiam  tmprimantur. 
Nulli  ergo  omnino  bominum  lioeat  banc 
paginam  noetns  voluntatis  et  mandati 
infringere,  rtl  ei  ansu  temerario  con- 
traire.  Si  quia  aotem  boc  attentare 
pTOSumserit,  indignadonem  omnipoten- 
tis  Dei,  ac  beatomm  Petri  et  Panli, 
Apoitolonm  ^ua,  se  noverit  incursnrum. 


tbc  catholic  cburcb  calls  traaaubstaa- 
tiation. 

6.  I  coafess  also,  that  under  one  kiad 
only,  all  and  whole  Christ,  and  the  true 
aacrament,  ia  received. 

7.  I  do  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a 
purgatory,  and  that  the  aoula  detained 
there  are  holpen  by  the  auffirages  of  the 
faithful. 

8.  And  likewise  that  the  sainta  reign- 
ing with  C!hrist,  are  to  be  worahipped 
and  prayed  unto.  And  that  they  ofier 
their  prayers  unto  (3od  for  us:  and  that 
their  relics  are  to  be  worshipped. 

9.  And  most  iirmly  I  avouch,  that 
the  imagea  of  Christ,  and  of  the  mother 
of  (3od,  alwaya  a  virgia,  aad  of  other 
saiats,are  to  be  bad  aad  retaiaed,  aad 
that  to  them  due  bononr  aad  veaeratioa 
is  to  be  givea. 

10.  Also,  that  the  power  of  iadnl- 
geades  was  left  by  Christ  ia  the  chureb; 
aad  I  affirm  the  use  thereof  to  be  most 
wholesome  to  CSirist^  people. 

11.  That  the  holy,  cathoUe  aad  apos- 
tolic Bomaa  church  is  the  mother  aad 
mistiess  of  all  chnrchea,  I  ackaowledge : 
and  I  vow  aad  swear  true  obedience  to 
the  ludiop  of  Rome,  the  suooesaor  of 
St.  Peter,  the  priaoe  of  the  ^postles^ 
aad  the  vicar  of  Jesus  CSirist. 

12.  Aad  all  other  things  likewise  do 
I  undoubtedly  receive  aad  coafess,  which 
are  delifered,  defiaed,  aad  dedaied  by 
the  sacred  canons,  aad  geaeral  coua- 
dla,  aad  espedally  the  holy  oouacil  of 
Treat :  aad  withid,  I  condeam,  reject, 
aad  accurse,  all  things  that  are  ooatrary 
hereunto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever, 
condemned,  njected,  and  accursed 
by  the  church :  aad  I  will  be  careftd 
that  this  true  Catholic  frith  (out  of 
which  ao  maa  caa  be  saved,  which  at 
this  time  1  williagly  profess  aad  truly 
hold)  be  constaatly  (with  God's  help) 
retaiaed  aad  confessed,  whole  and  in- 
violate, to  the  last  gasp ;  aad  by  those 
that  are  uader  me,  or  such  aa  I  shall 
have  charge  over  ia  my  calliag,  holdea, 
taaght,  aad  preached  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power :  I  the  said  N.  proBiise,vow, 
aad  swear,  so  God  help  aie,  aad  his  holy 
gospels. 

Our  pleafure  is,  that  these  preseat 
letters,  acoordnig  to  custom,  be  read  ia 
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Datum  RonuB,  apud  tanctom  PeCnun, 
anno  Incarnationia  Dominion  Milficemo 
Qoingantesisio  lexageamo  qoaito  Idt- 
biu  Novem.  Ptontificatus  noatri  aaao 
tjuinto. 

FED.  CARDINALIS  CiBSIUS 
CM.  OLORIERIUS. 


our  ^loatolic  chanoerj:  and  thai  they 
may  be  the  more  eanly  koowa  oato  lU 
men,  that  they  be  there  ooped  od 
anpiiBtea. 

U  ahall  not  be  Uwfal,  tfaei«iaK,fiv 
any  man  to  infringe  tfaii  oar  will  ml 
commandment,  or  by  anilaciow  boldBHi 
to  contradiet  die  tame. 

Whidi  if  any  iMMi  thaU  pranM  to 
attempt:  let  Urn  know  that  he  lUl 
incur  the  indignatioA  of  Ahaighli  God, 
and  of  SnnlPMerandSaiatlHte 
hIeaMd  apoatlea.  Dited  at  Baoe  m 
the  year  of  the  iacamatioB  of  our  M 
1664.  Id.  November;  the  5lh  ymd 
our  papacy. 
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SESSIO  22.     CAPUT  9. 

Pbolboomsnon  Canonum  Ssquentium. 

Quia  Tero  advemis  veterem  banc,  in  sacrosancto  evangelio  Apostolorum  tra- 
ditionibus,  sanctonuiique  patmm  docfcrina  fundatam  fidem,  hoc  tempore  multo  dia- 
seminati  sunt  errores,  multaque  a  multis  dooentur  et  dispntantur ;  lacrosaiicfca 
synodus  post  nraltos,  gravesque  bit  de  rebos  maturd  habitot  tractatus,  onaaimi 
patmm  omnitun  consensu,  qas  huic  pnrissimB  fidei  sacmque  doctiina  advenantnrp 
damnare,  et  a  sancta  eedesia  eHmiaaie,  per  aulgectoB  boa  canones  constitait. 

Db  SaCRIFICIO  Mi88£. 
CANON  X. 

Sfi  quis  dixerit  in  missa  non  ofFerri  Deo  verum  et  proprium  laerificium;  ant 
quod  offerri  non  sit  allud,  quam  nobis  Christum  ad  mandoeandnm  dan;  ana- 
thema sit. 

CANON  II. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  illis  ▼eri)is,  '  Hoc  iacite  in  meam  commemorationem  ;*  Christum 
non  instituisse  Apostolos  sacerdotes;  aut  non  ordinasse,  ut  ipsi,  aliique  saoerdotes 
oflferrent  corpus,  et  sanguinem  suum ;  anathema  sit. 

CANON  III. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  misssB  sacrificium  tantum  esse  laudis,  ct  gratiarum  actionis,  ant 
nudam  commemorationem  sacrificii  in  cruce  peracti,  non  autem  propitiatorium ;  vel 
soli  prodesse  sumenti ;  neque  pro  riris  et  defunctis  pro  peocatis,  poenis  satisfac- 
tionibus  et  aliis,  necessitatibus  offerri  debere ;  anathema  sit. 

CANON  IT. 

Si  quia  dixerit,  blasphemtam  irrogari  sanctissimo  Christi  sacrificio,  in  cruce 
peracto,  per  raissn  sacrificium ;  aut  illi  per  hoc  derogari ;  anathema  sit. 

CANON  Y. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  imposturam  esse,  missas  celebrare  in  honorem  sanctorum  ct  pro 
iUomm  interoesrione,  apud  Deum  obtinenda,  sieut  ecclesia  intendit ;  anathema  sit, 

CANON  vi. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  canonem  missss  errores  contincre,  ideoque  abrogandum  esse; 
anathema  sit. 

CANON  YU. 

Si  quia  dixerit,  ooeremonias.  Testes,  et  externa  ngna,  quibus  in  missaram  cele- 
bratione  ecclesia  catholica  utitur,  irritabula  impietatis  esse,  magis  quam  ofBcia 
pietatis ;  anathema  sit. 

CANON  Till. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  missas,  in  quibus  solus  sacerdos  sacramentaliter  oommunicat, 
illicttaa  esse  ideoque  abrogandas ;  anathema  sit. 

CANON  IX. 

Si  quis  dixerit,  ecclesie  RomansB  ritum,  quo  summissa  Toce  pais  canonis  et 
Teriw  consecrationis  proferuntur,  damnandum  esse ;  aut  lingua  tantum  vulgari  mis- 
sam  celebrari  debere ;  aut  aquam  non  misoendam  esse  vino  in  calioe  offerendo,  eo 
quod  sit  contra  Christi  institotionem ;  anathema  sit 

Cone.  Trident.  Sestio  xxii.  cap.  ix.  de  Sacrificio  Aftmr. 
2  N  2 
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No.  IV. 

MISSALS  ROMANUM,  EX  DECRETO  SACROSANCTI  CONCILH 
TRIDENTINI  RESTITUTUM,  S.  PII  V.  JUS8U  EDITUM.  CLE- 
MENTIS  VIIL,  ET  URBANI  PAPJB  OCTAVI  AUCTORITATB 
RECOONITUM. 


Ds  DsFICTtBVS  IN  CsLBBmAnoMB  MiMAKVK  OCCUMlBinnBUt. 

Ssoerdos  oelebratunu,  omneni  adlnbeift  dtfigentiam,  iie  dmit  aliqiiid  «k  reqassiliB 
ad  Sacnmentum  Eucharistia  conicieiidiini.  Potest  Bateni  defeotw  ooatiagere  a 
parte  materuB  conseerands,  et  ex  parte  knam  adhibeada,  et  ex  parte 
oonilcientis.  Quidquid  enim  homm  deficit,  aeSioet  nateria  debita,  fafma 
intentione,  et  Ordo  Saceidotalia  in  conicieiite,  aon  ooniieitar  SaonmeDtHB. 
Et  his  exifltentilNia,  qaibuacamqae  aliia  defidentibiia,  veritia  adeat  Saaaaerti 
Alii  rero  nuit  defectna,  qui  in  Miaaas  eelelwa&Nieooeaiveiiles,  et  ai  veritatemSM»' 
mentinoiiimpeifiant;  poasimttamenaiitcviapeooato^aiitciimBeaiidaloeoatii^^cK 

II.    Db  DXFKCTIBUS   MATBRI/B. 

Defectna  ex  parte  materiB  poaaunt  contingere,  ai  aliquid  deait  ex  iia,  qna  al 
ipaam  requirontnr.  Requiritur  eaioi  nt  ait  pania  tritioeoa,  et  Tinam  de  vite ;  et  at 
hujnamodi  materia  consecranda  in  acta  conaecrationia  ait  coram  Sacerdote. 

III.  Db  dbpbctu  pamib. 

Si  pania  non  ait  tritioeoa,  Tel  ai  tritioeaa,  aiiwiW^M  nt  gnoia  alterina  genera  ia 
taata  qoantitate,  nt  non  maneat  pania  triticeua,  vel  ai  alioqui  cofrnptai^  noa  coal* 
citur  Sacramontnm* 

3.  Si  ait  oonfectoa  de  aqoa  rosacea,  vel  alterius  diatillationia,  dnbinm  eat  n 
conficiatnr. 

7.  Si  Hoatia  coasecrata  diepareat,  Tel  caau  aliqno,  ut  Tento,  ant  nuracok^  vd  ^ 
aliqao  animali  aeoepta,  et  nequeat  reperiri ;  tone  altera  conaeeretor. 

IV.  Db  dbfbctu  vini. 

Si  vinimi  ait  factum  penitus  acetum,  ycI  penitua  putridum,  vel  de  nris  acerbo. 
sea  non  maturts  expressum,  vd  ei  admixtum  tantum  aqos,  et  Tinum  sit  oorraptoiD; 
non  conficitiur  Sacramentum. 

6.  Si  quia  percipiat  ante  conaecrationem,  vel  poet  conaecrationeni,  toton  ▼mvB 
eaae  acetum,  vel  aliaa  corruptum,  idem  aervetur  quod  aupri^  ac  ai  deprehewieret 
non  eaae  positum  vinum,  vel  solam  aquam  fuisse  appositam  in  Calico. 

8.  Si  materia  quae  esset  apponenda,  ratione  defectua  vel  pania,  vel  rini,  ^ 
poaset  ullo  modo  haberi,  si  id  sit  ante  consecrationem  Corporis,  ulteritks  procedi 
non  debet  •  si  post  consecrationem  Corporis,  aut  etiam  vini,  deprehenditor  defectus 
alterius  speciei,  altera  jam  consecrata :  tunc  si  nuUo  modo  haberi  poant,  proce- 
dendum  erit,  et  Missa  absolvenda,  ita  tamen  ut  pretermittantnr  veiba,  et  agoM, 
qua  pertinent  ad  speciem  deficientem.  Qu6d  si  expectando  aliqnamdia  baben 
possit,  cxpectandum  erit,  ne  sacrificium  remaneat  imperfectum. 

V.  Dx  dbpbctibus  formjc 
Defectus  ex  parte  fermaa  poaaoat  oontingere,  ai  aliquid  deait  ex  iis,  qua  *^  >"^ 
gritatem  veibonntt  in  ipaa  conaecratione  requirantur* 

VI.  Db  PsracifBos  MiNnmi. 
Defectus  ex  parte  Ministri  possunt  contingere  quoad  ea,  qua  in  ipao  requifaa- 
tur.     Hec  autem  sunt:    In  primis  intentio,  deinde  dispodtb  ammSf  dnpostio 
corporis,  dispositio  vcstimentorum,  dispositio  in  mxnisterio  ipao,  quoad  ea,  qn^  ^ 
ipso  possunt  occurrcre. 
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VIL  Dm  DKracTU  iktsmtioiiis. 

Si  qnis  non  intendit  oonfioere,  »ed  delusorid  aliquid  tgere.  Item  ri  aliqua 
Hostiao  ex  oblivione  remaneant  in  Altari,  vol  aliqua  pan  vmi,  ? el  aliqua.  Hostia 
lateat,  cibn  noD  intendat  omuectare  nin  qnas  ndet.  Item  li  qttts  babeat  eoiam  ae 
uodedm  Hoftiaa,et  intendat  conaecrare  aolikm  decern,  non  determinam  qnaa  decern 
intendit,  in  liii  caaibos  non  oonaecrat,  quia  requiritur  intentio. 

IX.  De  DEPicnavs  dispositionis  oobpoui. 

Si  quh  non  eat  jcjunos  peat  mediam  noctem  etiam  peat  ramptionem  abliua  aqn», 
vel  alteriua  potna,  ant  cibi«  per  modum  etiam  mediciuB,  et  in  qaantnmcumqne 
parva  quantitate,  non  potest  commnnicare,  nee  oelebrare. 

2.  Si  autem  ante  mediam  noctem  dbum,  aut  potnm  aumpaerit,  etiam  si  postmo- 
dnm  non  dormierit,  nee  sit  digestus,  non  peccat :  sed  ob  perturbationem  mentis,  ex 
qua  devotio  toUitur,  oonsulitur  atiquando  abstinendum. 

3.  Si  reliquisB  dbi  lemanentes  in  ore  transglutiantur,  non  impediunt  Connui- 
nionem,  ciaa  non  transglutiantur  per  modum  dbi,  sed  per  modum  salivm.  Idem 
dioeadum  si  lavando  oa  d^lntiatur  stilla  aqum  prster  intentionenu 

6.  Si  pneoesserit  poUutio  noctuma,  qum  causata  fuerit  ex  pracedenti  oogitatione^ 
qua  sit  peccatum  mortale,  vel  evenerit  propter  nimiam  carapulam,  abstinendum  eat 
k  communione,  et  celebratione,  nin  aliud  Confessario  yideatur. 

X.  Db  DBPacnmrs  m  MiNxsnnio  trso  OcxnjaasimBvs. 

Possunt  etiam  defectus  occurrere  in  ministerio  ipso,  si  aliquid  ex  requisitis  ad 
illud  desit :  ut  si  oelebretur  in  loco  non  sacro,  Tel  non  deputato  ab  Episcopo^  toI 
in  Altari  non  oonsecrato,  vel  tribos  mappis  non  oooperto ;  si  non  adrint  luminaria 
oerea ;  si  non  sit  tempos  ddMtum  celebrandi,  quod  est  ab  aurora  usque  ad  meri- 
diem communiter:  si  celebrans;  saltern  Matutinum  cum  Laudibua  nondixerit:  al 
omittat  aliquid  ex  vestibos  saoerdotalibns ;  si  Testes  aaoerdotales,  et  msppa  non 
sint  ab  Episoopo,  vel  ab  alio  banc  babente  potestatem  benedicts :  si  non  adaH 
dericns,  vel  alius  deserviens  in  Missa,  vet  adsit,  qui  desenrire  non  debet,  ut  mulier: 
si  noD  adsit  Calix  cum  Patena  conveniens,  cnpis  cuppa  debet  esse  anrea,vel  aigeop 
tea,  vel  stannea ;  non  area,  vel  vitiea :  si  Ck>rporalia  non  sint  munda,  qua  debent 
esse  ex  lino,  nee  serico  in  medio  omata,  et  ab  Episcopo  vel  ab  alio  banc  babente 
potestatem  benedicta,  ut  etiam  superiiks  dictum  est ;  si  celebret  capite  oooperto 
sine  dispensatione ;  si  non  adsit  Bifissale  licdt  memoriter  sdret  Missam,  quam  bi> 
tendit  dioere. 

5.  Si  musca,  vel  aranea,  vd  aliquid  aliud  cedderit  in  Calicem  ante  consecra- 
tionem,  projiciat  vinum  in  locum  decentem  et  diud  ponat  in  Calico,  misceat  parum 
aqua,  offierat,  ut  supra,  et  prosequatur  BGssam :  si  post  consecrationem  cedderit 
musca,  aut  diqiud  cjusmodi,  et  fiat  nausea  saoerdoti,  extrabat  eam,  et  Uvet  cum 
vino,  fijiita  Missa  combnrat,et  combustio  ac  lotio  bujusmodi  in  sacrarium  prqjidatur. 
Si  autem  non  fuerit  ei  nausea,  nee  ullum  periculum  timeat,  sumat  cum  sangiune. 

6.  Si  aliquid  venenosnm  cedderit  in  Calicem,  vel  quo  provocaret  voraitum, 
vinum  consecratum  reponendum  est  in  alio  Calice,  et  aliud  vinum  cum  aqua  appo> 
nendum  denuo  oonsecrandum,  et  finita  Afissa  sanguis  repodtos  in  panno  lineo,  vel 
stuppa  tamdiik  servatur,  donee  spedes  vini  fuerint  denccata,  et  tunc  stuppa  com- 
buratur,  et  combustio  sacrarium  projidatur. 

7.  8i  aliquod  venenatom  contigerit  Hoatiam  ooasecratam,  tunc  alteram  consecret, 
et  aumat  modo  quo  dictum  est  t  et  ilia  serwituf  in  tabemaculo  loco  sepanto  donee 
species  oorrumpantur  et  comipta  ddnde  mittantur  in  sacrarium. 

8.  Si  sumendo  sangninem  particula  remanserit  in  Calice,  digito  ad  labium  Ca- 
Ikis  eam  adducat,  et  sumat  ante  purificationem,  vel  inlimdat  vinum,  et  sumat 

9.  Si  Hostia  ante  consecrationem  inveniatur  fracta,  nin  populo  evidenter  appa- 
reat,  talis  Hostia  consecretur ;  u  autem  scandalnm  populo  esse  possit,  alia  acdpiatur, 
et  olferratur:  quod  ai  illios  Hostia  jam  erat  facta  oblatio,  cam  post  aUutionem 
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smnat^    Quod  ai  ante  obbtioiiem  Hoatis  appareit  eonfrtcU,  locipiatiff  then 
integn,  n  citra  Bcandalmn,  ant  longam  moram  fieri  potent. 

10.  Si  propter  frigus,  Tel  negligentiam,  Hostia  conaecrata  dilabator  in  Cificca 
proptereA  nihil  eat  reiterandum,  ted  Saoerdos  Missam  proaeqnatnr,  fociendo  csre- 
moniaa,  et  aigna  oonsueta  cum  rendua  parte  Hoatiaa,  qu«  non  est  madc&cta  an- 
guine, n  commod^  potest.  Si  verd  tota  fuerit  madefacta,  non  extrahat  eim,  led 
omnia  dicat  omittcndo  signa,  et  sumat  pariter  Coq>us,  et  sangninem,  signaos  k 
cum  Calioe»  dicens :  Csrpui  et  Stmguit  Ihmmi  nottri,  &c 

11.  Sa  in  luenie  sanguis  oongletur  in  Calice,  involYatur  Calix  pannis  caleiao- 
tis :  St  id  non  proficeret,  ponatur  in  ferventi  aqua  prope  Altare,  doinmodo  in  Cafi- 
cem  non  intret,  donee  HquefiaL 

12.  Si  per  negUgentiam  aliquid  de  Sanguine  Girisd  recaderit,  si  qnidea  toper 
terram,  sea  super  trf>Mlam,  lingua  lambatur,  et  locus  ipse  radatnr  quantum  aatia  est, 
et  abrasio  comburatur ;  cims  Tero  in  sacrarium  reoondatur.  Si  verd  super  lapidem 
altaris  cedderit,  aorbeat  aacerdos  stillam,  et  locus  bend  abluatur,  et  ablatio  ia  it- 
crarium  projidatur.  Si  super  linteum  Altaris,  et  ad  allod  linteum  stiDa  peneanit: 
si  usque  ad  tertium,  linteamini  ter  abluantur  ubi  stilla  oeciderit,  Calioe  sappMito»ct 
aqua  aUtttionis  ui  sacrarium  projidatur. 

13.  At  si  oontingat  totum  Sangninem  post  oonsecralioniem  etinndi,  si  qsidcni 
aliquid  vel  parum  remansit,  illud  sumatur,  et  de  effuso  reliquo  sangnine  fiat  at  dic- 
tum est.  Si  Terd  nihil  omnino  remansit,  ponat  iter{km  Tinum,  et  qoam,  etoeaaeKt 
ab  eo  loco.  iSiiiit(i  mode  poitquam  ecauttum  est,  fiacta  priite  lawiii  Cslisis  obUtiooe, 
ttt  sopciL 

14.  Si  Saoerdos  eromat  Eucharistiam,  n  spedes  integna  appareaat,  refercnter 
avmantur,  nisi  nausea,  fiat ;  tunc  enim  spedes  conseorataa  cante  separentnr,  et  in 
allqiio  loco  sacro  reponantur,  donee  corrumpantur,  et  postea  in  sacrarium  prqjici- 
antur.  Quod  si  spedes  non  q>pareant,  comburatur  vomitos,  et  cineres  in  ucn- 
ffiflm  mittantur. 

15.  Si  Hostia  consecrata,  yd  aliqua  ^us  particula  dUabatur  in  terram,  rerereo- 
«er  Aedpiatur,  et  locus,  ubi  ceddit  mnndetur,  et  aliquantulom  abradatnr,  et  piilvi^ 
sen  abnsio  h^jusmodi  in  sacrarium  immittatur.  Si  cedderit  extra  Coiponle  m 
mappam,  sea  alio  quoris  mode  in  aliquod  linteum,  mappa  vel  linteum,  hnjusiBodi 
diliganter  Uvetnr,  et  lotio  ipsa  in  sacrarium  eflfimdatur. 

16.  Poasunt  etiam  defectus  in  ministerio  ipso  occurrere,  si  Sacerdos  ignoret  ritas, 
et  OMremonias  ipsas  in  eo  servandas:  de  quibos  oiraibos  in  auperioribus  Rubrics 
eopiofld  dictum  est. 
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ABRAHAM,  the  poflsiUlity  of  a  tradi- 
lion  from  Adam  to  him,  93.  the  oc- 
canon  and  deaigii  of  a  ravolatioii  to 
him,  ib« 

Abiolate  decrees.     See  Decrees. 

AhsohitiaD,  in  what  sense  it  ought  to  be 
pronouioed,  356.  the  bad  effects  of 
the  hasty  absolutions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  309.  as  used  in  the  church  of 
England,  »  only  declaratory,  370. 
this  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitiTe  church,  371.  a  prayer  used 
in  the  chorch  of  RcHne  sfter  absola- 
tion,  ib.  this  does  not  mend  it,  ib. 
when  this  practice  wss  introduced,  ib. 

Abstinence.     See  Fasting. 

Action,  whether  Grod  is  the  first  and  inu 
mediate  cause  of  every  action,  88. 
what  it  is  that  denominates  an  action 
good  or  bad,  174.  distinction  between 
those  that  are  universally  binding  on 
all,  and  such  as  bind  only  some  sort  of 
men,  179.  the  judgments  to  be  made 
of  them  from  appearances,  ib. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  and  by  whom 
wrote,  74. 

Acts,  no  successive  acts  in  God,  30. 

Adam,  wherein  the  image  of  God,  in 
which  he  was  created,  consisted,  143, 
144.  whether  the  death  he  was  threat- 
ened with  was  only  natural,  141, 145. 
whether  by  covenant  he  was  consti- 
tuted to  represent  all  his  posterity,  147. 
of  the  propagation  of  his  sin,  148. 
See  Original  Sin. 

Adoration,  God  only  the  proper  object 
of  it,  57.  what  it  is,  ib.  Christ  pro- 
posed in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
object  of  it,  ib.  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  any  creature,  58.     See  HosL 

Adultery,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  dis- 
solves marriage,  377.  this  agreeable 
both  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  gos- 
pel, ib.  and  to  the  practice  of  the  pri- 


mitive church,  ib.  the  caatnry  dock 
trine  of  a  modem  date,  378. 

Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  with 
great  vehemence  agafaist  the  wonhip 
of  images,  310. 

Ahab,  his  feigned  humiliation  rewaided» 
174. 

Air,  greatly  improved  by  the  hidustfy  o# 
man,  36. 

Almsgiving,  a  main  part  of  charity,  370. 
See  Charity. 

Altar,  but  one  in  a  church  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  464. 

Amalric  expressly  denied  the  corporal 
presence,  443.  is  condemned  by  Uie 
Lateran  council,  and  his  body  raised 
and  burnt  on  that  account,  ib. 

Ambassador,  his  extensive  power,  359, 

Ambroee,  the  variation  of  that  psayer  of 
consecration,  which  goes  under  his 
name,  from  that  used  in  die  mass, 
436. 

Anamas,  wherein  the  guilt  of  Ins  sin  lay, 
513. 

Anathemas,  the  form  of  denoundng  them 
against  heretics  very  ancient,  480. 
what  was  meant  by. them,  ib.  a  great 
number  of  them  denounced  by  the 
council  of  TVent,  ib.  those  ill-founded 
cannot  hurt,  ib.     See  Censures. 

Angels,  good  or  bad,  are  capable  of  do- 
ing many  tUngs  beyond  our  reach,  78. 
are  perliBct  moral  agents,  and  yet  can- 
not sin,  153.  worshipping  them  ex- 
pressly forbid  in  the  New  Testament, 
322.  invocation  of  them  disclaimed,  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  323. 

Animal  spirits,  their  subtile  nature,  40. 
their  influence  on  our  managing  mat- 
ter, 78.  receive  their  quality  from 
that  of  the  blood,  144.  are  the  imme- 
diate organs  of  thought  and  subtfler 
parts  of  the  blood,  154.  a  conjecture 
bow  they  may  excite  thought,  156. 
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AnniMbition  only  in  the  power  of  God, 
35.  a  commoii  mktake  about  it  recti- 
fied, 9>.  created  beings  have  not  a  ten- 
dency  to  it,  lb. 

Antiquity,  not  a  note  of  the  true  chnrdi, 
340. 

Apocrypha,  the  Christian  churches  were 
for  some  ages  strangers  to  these  books, 
113.  were  first  mentioned  by  Atfaana- 
sius,  1 14.  where  and  by  whom  wrote, 
ib.  were  left  out  of  the  canon  by  the 
ooancQ  of  Laodicea,  ib.  were  first  re- 
ceived into  it  by  that  of  Trent,  ib. 
were  always  denied  to  be  a  part  of  it 
by  the  best  and  most  learned  writers, 
ib.     See  Maccabees. 

Apostles  were  not  the  authors  of  the 
Creed  which  goes  by  their  name,  2. 
137.  how  far  they  complied  with  Ju- 
daism, 8,  268.  the  difficulties  they 
met  with  in  propagating  Christianity, 
76.  could  not  be  impostors,  ib.  nor 
imposed  on.  78.  their  being  endowed 
with  extraonUnary  inspiration,  no  ar- 
gument for  a  succession  of  in&lUbility, 
281.  of  the  powers  with  which  our 
Saviour  sent  them,  333.  were  not 
constituted  priests  by  our  Saviour's 
words,  'Do  this,'  in  the  sacrament, 
453.  did  not  derive  their  authority 
firom  St.  Peter,  being  all  equal  to  him, 
499. 

Apparitions,  there  are  many  histories  of 
tiiem  well  attested,  41.  to  disbelieve 
an  unreasonable,  ib. 

Apolfinarian  heresy,  what  it  was,  431. 
was  confuted  by  many  great  men  of 
different  ages,  ib. 

Aquarii,  those  who  used  water  instead 
of  wine  in  the  sacrament,  455.  their 
reason  for  so  doing,  ib.  are  severely 
condemned  by  St  Cyprian,  ib. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  his  notion  of  provi- 
dence and  free-will,  198.  his  distinc- 
tion to  avoid  making  God  the  author 
of  sin,  199.  his  doctrine  concerning 
image-worship,  312. 

Arians,  their  opinion  that  Christ  is  a 
creature  of  a  spiritual  nature,  61. 
councils  decree  <Ufi!erently  concerning 
tiiis,  276. 

Arminians,  their  opinions  of  free-will 
and  predestination,  195.  were  con- 
demned by  the  synod  of  Dort,  204. 
the  occasion  of  their  becoming  the 


distinction  of  a  party  instead  of  doc- 
trinal points,  ib.     See  Remoostnoti. 

Artemon  held  the  same  opimon  of 
Christ  as  the  Sodnians,  61. 

Aftides  of  the  Church  of  England,  ob- 
jections against  them,  1.  Teasons  fir 
their  descemfing  to  so  many  partica- 
lars,  5.  the  fundamental  Article  of 
the  Reformation,  6.  how  or  by  whooi 
the  Articles  were  prepared,  ib.  whit 
the  sanction  of  public  autiiority  to 
them  implies,  7.  whether  they  m 
Articles  of  peace  only,  or  of  doc- 
trine, ib.  to  the  laity,  only  Artida 
of  church-communion,  8.  distinctioa 
between  articles  of  fluth  and  artida 
of  doctrine,  ib.  what  the  cleigy  m 
bound  to  by  their  subscriptions,  9.  a 
royal  declaration  to  end  dispotei 
about  this  matter,  10.  may  have  dit 
ferent  senses,  ib.  this  illustrated  by 
the  third  Article,  ib.  care  taken  to 
settle  the  true  reading  of  them,  11* 
collations  of  them  with  MSS.,  U— 
18.  difficulty  arising  from  the  nriom 
readings  cleared,  19.  expre«  woids 
of  scripture  for  each  Article  not  ne- 
cessary, 97.  several  differences  of  the 
present  from  those  publisbed  m  kin; 
Edward's  reign,  69,  115^  116>  341, 
467.  the  latitude  of  the  articles,  9, 
226, 338.  fundamental  Articles  ouglit 
not  to  be  too  strictiy  detenBined, 
242.  the  moderation  of  the  Articles, 

10, 151,  152,  226,  398,  607. 

Assutance,  the  doctrine  of  inwsnl  is- 
sistances  proved  frt>m  scriptare,  l^* 
how  they  are  conveyed  to  us,  15«« 
the  effect  of  them,  ib. 

Athanasius,  bis  account  of  the  boob  of 
tiie  Old  Testament,  113.  and  those 
of  the  Apocrypha,  114.  was  not  »^ 
tiior  of  tiie  Creed  which  goes  \ff 
his  name,  136.  the  oonden»at«r 
clauses  of  it  explained,  ib. 

AUieists,  their  objections  to  the  ajyu- 
ment,  from  the  consent  of  mariund, 
for  Oie  being  of  God  answered,  20. 
their  arguments  for  the  eternity  « 
the  world  considered,  22.  that  for  itt 
being  made  by  chance  answered,*** 
their  objections  to  miracles  answered' 
25.  the  notion  tiiat  tiie  world  u  • 
body  to  God,  tiie  foundation  of 
Atheism,  29. 
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Attritioii,  an  imperfect  contritioii,  366. 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
oonoeming  it,  tb.    See  Contrition. 

Angiburg  Confesaian  of  iaith,  on  what 
occasion  it  was  prepared,  5. 

Angustin,  or  Austin,  his  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  147.  and  of  raprohation, 
ib.  hated  Pelagianism,  197.  wherein 
he  diffisred  from  the  Subliqisarians, 
198.  speaks  yeiy  dottbtfull J  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  soul  after  death, 
294.  a  fiunous  passage  about  his  mo- 
ther Monica  referred  to,  296.  his  ex- 
traordinary relations  of  miracles  not 
to  be  credited,  318.  his  declaration 
against  inTocation  of  saints,  325. 
thought  that  all  who  were  baptised 
were  regenerated,  396.  his  rule  con- 
cerning figurative  expressions,  423. 

Auricular  Confession.    See  Confession. 

Authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  95,  105.  that  of  the  New, 
101, 102.  that  of  the  Apocrypha  dis- 
proved, 113.  that  of  Uie  church  in 
religious  matters  not  absolute,  234. 
in  relation  to  ceremonies,  264.  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  is  found- 
ed on  infallibility  and  an  authority  of 
order,  268.  lawful  authority  in  the 
church,  what  it  is,  337.  is  sul:>ject  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  482.  the  highest 
act  of  their  authority,  483.  that  of  the 
pope,  498,  499.  of  the  king  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  602,  606.  See 
Pope,  King,  Church. 

B. 

Baltulia,  the  least  ensnaring  of  all  idols, 
303. 

Baptism,  what  it  is,  44.  the  danger  of 
delaying  it  till  death,  190.  what  gave 
rise  to  this  practice,  ib.  what  neces- 
sary to  make  it  true  and  valid,  242. 
that  by  laics  and  by  women  not  null, 
though  irregular,  244.  the  obligadon 
baptism  brings  us  under,  245.  b^ 
tism  no  new  thing  among  the  Jews  in 
our  Sariour^  time,  391.  its  institu- 
tion as  a  federal  act  was  by  Christ, 
392.  wherein  the  Christian  differs 
from  that  of  St.  John,  393.  what  meant 
by  being  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  ib.  it  is  a  precept,  but  not  a 
mean  necessary  to  salvation,  394.  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  it,  395.  the  bad 
conscipiences  of  maintaining  thc^bl 


solute  necessity  of  it,  396.  how  it 
becomes  eflbctaal  to  salvation,  397. 
wherein  it  agrees  with  drcumdaioo, 
399.  baptism  of  infants  moat  agree- 
able to  the  institution  of  Christ,  400. 
and  to  the  practice  of  circumcision 
under  the  Old  Testament,  ib.  why 
the  office  for  biq[>tiring  infants  is  the 
same  with  that  for  persons  of  riper 
age,  401.  reasonableness  of  chang- 
ing the  form  to  sprinkling,  464. 
Basil,  St.  his  opinion,  of  the  souk  of 

the  martyrs,  319. 
Beasts  are  not  mere  machines,  40.  may 

have  spirits  of  an  inferior  order,  ib. 
Begetting,  the  natural  moaning  of  it, 
61.    what  understood  by  it  when 
spoken  of  the  Son  of  God  is  beyond 
our  present  comprehension,  ib. 
Beginning,  what  meant  by  it  in  the  first 

of  St.  John's  Gospel,  62. 
Begotten  and  bom  of  God,  the  mean- 
ing of  these  expressions,  189,  191. 
Berengarius,  his  diaracter,  442.  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence, 
ib.  had  many  followers,  ib. 
Binding  and  loosing,  that  power  grant- 
ed equally  to  all  the  apostles,  261. 
what  the  Jewish  writers  meant  by  it, 
ib. 
Bishops,  the  declaration  of  their  faith 
was  at  first  in  very  general  terms,  2. 
which  they  sent  round  them,  ib.  what 
obliged  them  afterwards  to  make  ful- 
ler declarations,  3.   a  succession  of 
them    no   certain   note  of  a  true 
church,  241.   why  confirmation  was 
in  the  earliest  ages  reserved  for  the 
bishop  only,  352.   no  instmctions  of 
celibacy  given  them  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament 469.  many  of  them  in  the 
best  ages  were  married,  471.  of  their 
consecradon,  494.  are  all  equal  by 
their  office  and  character,  498.  au- 
thority of  those  in  great  sees  only 
from  custom,  600.     See  Pope. 
Blood,  a  probable  conjecture  about  the 
natural  state  oi  it,  143.   its  influonco 
on  the  aiumal  spirits,  144. 
Body,  of  the  state  of  our  Saviour's  body 
from  his  death  to  his  resurrecdon, 
80, 81.  whether  it  put  on  a  new  form 
in  his  ascension,  ib.  glorified  bodies 
are  of  a  different  texture  from  those  of 
flesh  and  blood,  466.     See  Resur- 
rection. 
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Bonifaco  VIII.  pope,  dauned  a  fenda- 
toiy  power  in  temponds  over  princes, 
364. 

Braii^  the  inflaenoe  of  its  diMrder  upon 
the  mind,  40.  our  thoughts  are  go- 
venied  try  fanpreasiaDs  made  on  it, 
154. 

Bread  in  the  sacrament  in  what  sense 
the  body  of  Christ,  404.  when  dip- 
ping  it  in  the  wine  became  a  practice, 
456.  this  condemn^  by  the  council 
of  Braoaim.  ib. 


C. 

Calf,  golden,  what  intention  the  brael- 
ttes  had  in  making  it,  304.  thedesign 
of  those  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam, 
ib.     See  Idolatry. 

Calvinists,  how  hr  they  agree  with  St. 
Austin  about  predestination,  198.  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, 232.     See  Supralapsarians. 

Canon.    See  Scriptures. 

Canons  of  the  church,  what  respect  due 
to  them  for  antiquity,  488.  the  new 
canon  law  different  from  the  old,  489. 
ancient  canons  little  regarded  by  the 
reformers,  490.  were  brought  into 
desuetude  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Cassian,  his  doctrine  concerning  pre- 
destination, 197.  is  opposed  and  de- 
fended by  several,  ib.  his  collations 
were  in  great  esteem,  198. 

Catholic,  not  a  note  of  the  true  church, 
239. 

Celihacy  of  the  clergy,  no  rule  for  it  in 
the  gospel,  468.  not  in  the  power  of 
the  church  to  order  it,  469.  the  po- 
litical advantages  of  it,  470.  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced, 
471.  the  practice  of  the  church  not 
unifbnn  in  it,  ib.  was  not  imposed  on 
all  the  clergy  till  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  473.  the  good  and 
bad  consequences  of  it,  470,  473. 
vows  not  lawful  m  this  matter,  474. 
and  are  not  binding,  though  made, 
475.     See  Oath. 

Censures  of  the  church,  how  to  behave 
under  them,  481.  what  right  the 
laity  have  to  be  consulted  in  them, 
482.  are  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
Christianity,  483.  defects  in  them  no 
just  cause  of  separation,  484.  popery 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  rules 


concerning  them,  ib.  a  fiiithcr  n- 
fbnnstion  in  these  still  wsnted,  ib. 

Ceatory,  the  great  ignoranos  that  piv- 
vailfld  in  the  ten&  ocntniy,  441. 

Ceremonial  kw,  wna  not  derigned  to  be 

perpetoal,  123.  te  deagn  of  iti  is- 
■titotion,  138.  is  now  aboliihed,  u 
beoome  vaeleaB  and  tsspoiBUe,  1)9. 
Ceremonies,  the  chueh  has  power  to 
appoint  them,  364.  ^  pndioe  of 
the  Jewish  chuidi  in  tiusmstur.iik 
changes  m  them  aometimes  neoonr!. 
265.  thepractioeofthea{KMtlcs,tfS. 
when  appointed,  ooght  to  he  ob- 
served, if  Uwfi]l,367,  485.  cantio« 
to  be  observed  in  appeintiBg  tbes, 
267.  nnityaaoBgChrisl3Bai,agnit 

reason  lor  obaerving  then,  485. 
Cerinthus  denied  the  divinity  of  ^ 

in  the  emrlieat  ageof  Chriit>BM*y»'* 
Qialioe.    See  Cup. 
Chance,  the  abaordity  of  tauiKm 

that  the  woild  was  made  by  it.  **• 

an  aigumcnt  for  tUs  oiAnoa  ■■»«'• 

ed,ib. 

Charity  and  brotherly  low,  their  gw^ 
usefulness  in  the  Christian  relig>"» 
486.  chafUy  to  the  poor,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  178.  n^iat  reniffi  H  ic- 
editable  to  Ood,  370.  is  iM«P^- 
ticdarly  leoommended  by  the  r>^> 
614.  our  Saviour's  rule  conceniii* 
the  measure  of  it,  ib. 

Charles  the  Great,  a  council  in  M»t»*' 
and  books  published  in  his  bis», 
against  image-worship,  310.  w^'J^ 
duced  the  Roman  Mi»J  «»  "* 
Galilean  church,  490.  p«blish«a  v^ 
Capitulars  concerning  eccle«ii«»^ 
matters,  504.  « 

Cherubims  that  were  to***  **f^ 
all,  no  argument  for  iassge-****^ 
314. 

Chfldren,  of  their  paients'  po^  ^^ 
them,  399.  in  what  sease  they  •»« 
said  to  be  holy,  ib>  ^. 

Chinese,  their  alleged  antiqwtr  **■' 
out  foundation,  23.  . 

Chrism,  used  by  the  church  of  B«^  ^^ 
confirmation,  what  H  is, ^JJJ^. 
only  be  consecrated  bJ  **  T2 
364.  was  applied  by  P'*'*^'*^^! 
Greek   chunA,  ib.    gw*  **P" 

about  it,  365.  ft- of  Ood. 

Christ,  in  two  respecU  the  Soo  »    ^ 

61.  iu  what  sense  ^  ^'^ 'ty-  jj. 
with  the  Father,  ib.  ffooh  of  ba 
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▼mity,  62 — 62.  this  was  early  denied 
by  Ebion  and  Cerinthus,  63.  was  the 
Oealor  of  all  things,  53.  has  all  the 
names,  operations,  and  attributes,  of 
Qod  given  him,  56.  is  proposed  in 
the  New  Tsstament  as  the  object  of 
diTine  worship,  58.  this  not  charged 
as  idolatry  by  the  Jews  at  that  time, 
ib.  the  Jews  understood  this  part  of 
oar  religion  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  theb  former  ideas,  ib.  what 
those  were,  59.  the  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  hypothesis  concerning  him,  60. 
u  not  to  be  worshipped  as  an  angel 
or  prophet,  but  as  truly  God,  61. 
took  on  him  the  nature  of  man,  62. 
the  two  natures  united  in  one  person, 
ib.  the  design  of  using  the  term  Per- 
son, 64.  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to 
his  mediatorial  office,  ib.  but  not  to 
his  personal  glory,  ib.  of  the  certainty 
and  design  of  his  death,  65.  it  was 
not  merely  in  confirmation  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  a  pattern  of  suffering,  66. 
atoned  for  more  than  Adam's  sin,  67. 
in  what  sense  his  death  is  said  to  be  our 
sacrifice,  ib.  his  agony  explained,  ib. 
the  reoonciliatioii  nutde  by  his  death 
not  absolute,  and  without  conditions, 
68.  of  his  descent  into  hell,  69.  when  • 
and  by  whom  this  article  was  intro- 
duced, ib.  several  Afferent  opinions 
about  this,  70,  71.  what  seems  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  it,  72.  proof  of 
his  resurrection  depends  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament,  73. 
several  circumstances  concurring  to 
prove  it,  73 — 80.  his  ascension  not 
capable  of  so  full  a  proof,  80.  this 
depends  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  and  efiusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ib.  his  resurrection  was 
brought  about  by  a  miracle,  ib.  curi- 
odty  about  the  manner  of  it  taxed, 
81.  how  it  may  be  said  he  was  three 
days  in  the  grave,  ib.  the  intention  of 
his  staying  forty  days  after  on  earth, 
ib.  of  the  manner  of  his  ascension,  ib. 
the  great  authority  with  which  he  is 
vested,  82.  of  his  glorious  appearance 
«t  the  last  day,  ib.  whether  he  was 
the  mediator  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
new  dispensation,  124.  his  death  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  incapable  of 
expressly  laying  hold  of  it,  128.  his 
death  the  only  cause  of  our  justifical 


tion,  167.  Christ  alone  was  without 
sin,  184.  of  the  efficacy  and  extent  of 
his  death,  169,  208, 209.  is  our  only 
medtiator  in  point  of  intercession  as 
well  as  redemption,  323.  why  he 
chose  to  suffisr  at  the  time  of  the 
passover,  404.  he  is  the  only  Priest, 
and  his  death  the  only  sacrifice  under 
the  gospel,  461. 

Christianity  gives  much  purer  ideas  of 
God  than  the  Mosuc  (fispensation, 
57.  the  foundation  of,  167.  does  not 
lessen  the  temporal  authority,  503. 
raises  the  laws  of  love  and  charity  to 
a  high  degree,  514.  does  not  con- 
demn all  oaths,  517. 

Christians  are  not  exempt  from  capital 
punishment  for  great  crimes,  508.  in 
what  case  may  engage  in  war,  509. 
or  go  to  law,  510.  are  not  obliged 
to  have  their  goods  in  common,  513. 
may  swear  on  important  occasions, 
517. 

Chronology,  the  diversity  of  it  no  suf- 
fident  objection  to  the  authority  of 
the  scriptures,  109. 

Chrysostom,  St.  mentions  nothing  of 
relics,  319.  denies  that  any  miracles 
were  wrought  in  his  time,  ib.  con- 
demns auricular  confession,  363. 

Church  ought  to  proportion  her  rules 
of  communion  and  censure  to  those 
of  the  gospel,  190.  of  its  authority  to 
establish  doctrines,  233.  what  a  true 
church  is,  243,  247,  248.  may  be 
visible,  though  not  infallible,  247.  d 
her  power  in  appointing  ceremonies, 
264,  265.  and  in  matters  of  futh, 
268.  can  make  no  new  terms  of  sal- 
vation, 269L  the  meaning  of  Christ*ft 
words,  'Tell  the  church,*  &c.,  280. 
how  the  church  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth,  ib.  there  was  to  be 
an  authority  in  the  church,  334.  what 
it  is,  337.  the  order  settled  by  the 
apostles  was  for  succeeding  ages,  335. 
every  church  an  independent  body, 
490.  the  respect  due  from  one  churdi 
to  another,  ib.  wherein  her  authority 
in  opposition  to  the  dvil  magistrate 
consists,  506. 

Church  of  Rome  owns  the  positive  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England,  5.  its 
tyranny  in  imposing  its  doctrines,  8. 
their  opinion  concerning  the  scrip- 
tures   and  traditions   confuted,  90. 
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leave  the  teoottd  coramtodmettt  out 
of  their  Cttecfaiim,  133.  nuiatiiittiiat 
originel  tin  it  quite  taken  away  by 
baptitm,  145.  the  oonseqnenoe  of 
tfab,  146.  thdr  doctrine  concerning 
the  renuMion  of  lins,  164.  the  uie  of 
theneraments,!)).  and  the  tofficiency 
of  inherent  holinets  for  Jottificadon, 
166.  what  they  call  a  good  woriL,  173. 
what  they  teach  concerning  the  love  of 
God,  176.  their  doctrine  of  taperero- 
gation  confttted,  180.  theur  distinction 
of  mortal  and  venial  fin,  187.  Jost  pre- 
judices agafaist  Its  infidlibiUty,  23^— 
362.  their  notes  of  a  true  church, 
239.  these  do  not  agree  to  their 
church,  240.  have  erred  not  only  in 
their  living  and  ceremonies,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  &ith  also,  249.  the  influence  of 
the  popes  on  the  canons,  ceremonies, 
and  government,  of  the  church,  250. 
is  guilty  of  a  drde,  239,  270.  the 
absurdity  of  this,  ib.  their  doctrine 
concerning  purgatory,  285.  See  Pur- 
gatory, concerning  pardons,  298.  of 
indulgences,  299.  of  image-worship, 
301.  of  worshipping  of  relics,  31 5.  of 
the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels, 
322.  of  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
344.  of  their  five  additional  sacra- 
ments, 351,  of  the  intention  of  the 
priest  being  necessary  to  the  essence 
of  a  sacrament,  388.  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  415.  of  withholding  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  452.  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  460.  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  461. 

Church  of  England  and  Rome,  wherein 
they  agree,  and  wherein  of  different 
opinions,  139.  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Where  was  your  church  before 
Henry  VIIL?  248.  See  Articles, 
Authority. 

Circumcision,  why  not  necessary  to  be 
continued,  123.  of  infants  under  the 
Old  Testament  an  argument  for  in- 
fant baptism  under  the  New,  400. 

Claud  of  TVnin  wrote  with  vehemence 
against  image- worrinp,  310. 

Clergy,  the  import  of  their  subscription 
to  the  Articles,  9.  their  marriage 
made  an  argument  against  the  Refor- 
mation, 467.  this  not  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  divine  performances,  ib. 
those  in  England  were  married  in  the 
Saxon  times,  472.  arc  subject  to  their 


princes  in  ercleaiatticBl  matteni,  502. 
See  Celibacy,  Coandls. 

Commandments,  or  moral  law,  the  ss- 
tore  of  it,  130.  the  two  first  aguat 
idolatry,  131.  the  morality  of  thc^ 
ib.  the  third  against  not  only  tu 
and  idle,  but  false  swearing,  132.  tlie 
morality  of  this,  ib.  the  foorth,  is 
what  sense  moral  and  reasonable,  ib. 
the  rigour  of  it  abated  by  ov  Si- 
vionr,  133.  tiwse  four  distinct  coai- 
mandments,  ib.  why  this  Avisioa  a 
preferred  to  that  of  the  chordi  of 
Rome,  ib.  the  order  of  the  second 
table,  ib.  the  fifth  and  tenth,  bow 
they  are  the  lenoes  of  the  inle^B^ 
diate  four,  134.  in  what  sense  tbe 
last  is  moral,  ib.  of  the  obtigttioa  of 
this  law  upon  Christians,  ib. 

Communion  of  the  body  and  Uood  of 
Christ,  the  meaning  of  it  ezpliioei 
404. 

Oonconutaaoe,  no  snfikient  vgwoA 
for  conunnnion  only  in  one  Uod, 
454. 

Confesrion  of  sins,  the  scriptore  ac- 
count of  it,  357.  auricular  oaofeska 
not  necessary,  361.  noanthorit/forh 
in  scripture,  ib.  nor  finom  the  practioe 
of  the  primidve  Christians,  362.  tbe 
iirst  occasion  and  progress  of  it>  ^ 
gave  great  scatadal  at  CoastantiDopIe, 
ib.  how  far  the  power  of  the  dwrcb 
extends  in  this  matter,  365.  tbe  good 
and  bad  effecto  of  it,  ib.  oogbt  to  bo 
no  law  of  the  church,  because  not  t 
Uw  of  God,  366.  thebadeflectoofH 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  366,  4B4. 

Confesrion  of  adversaries,  not  a  note  of 
the  true  church,  240. 

Confirmation  a  very  ancient  pncnet, 
and  justifiable  as  used  in  the  diajcb 
of  England,  362.  reasons  why  it  it^ 
sacrament,  353.  the  form  ofitiotte 
church  of  Rome,  ib.  whetber  »« 
bishop  only  should  coofiiin«  ^ 
great  disputes  about  this,  356> 

Consecration,  tiie  effect  of  it  in  the  eo. 
cfaarist,  according  to  tiie  doctrine  o» 
tiie  church  of  Rome,  416.  the  iir»« 
of  it  depends  on  tiie  intentiflB  of  tbe 
priest,  417.  by  whom  a  beU  wa»  or- 
dered to  be  rung  at  tiie  «>°«'*^J*^ 
439.  itwasanopimonti»attbei^ 
Prayer  was  at  first  tiie  prayer  of  con- 
secration,  457. 
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Conseqaences  of  opinioiis  ought  not 
to  be  charged  as  tenets*  423,  424. 

CoBstanoe,  council  of,  its  decree  for 
withhojiding  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
458.  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  cruelty 
used  to  establish  it,  ib. 

Constantia,  the  legend  concerning  her 
great  respect  for  Ifilarion's  body, 
31R. 

Constantinople,  ooundl,  made  no  new 
additions  to  the  Creed,  3.  said  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the 
Father  only,  89.  condemned  image- 
worship,  309. 

Consubstantiation,  what  the  Lutherans 
mean  by  it,  444.  their  doctrine  con- 
futed, ib.  ought  not  to  dissolre  the 
union  of  churches  where  adoration  is 
not  joined  with  it,  445. 

Contrition,  the  definition  of  it,  366. 
wherein  the  church  of  Rome  make  it 
differ  from  attrition,  ib.  their  doc- 
trine concemiBg  it  liable  to  great 
abuse,  367. 

Corporal  presence,  how  the  doctrine 
concerning  it  came  into  die  churab, 
437.  the  progress  of  it,  437.-444. 
See  IVansnbstantiation. 

Covenant,  whether  God  made  one  with 
Adam  for  his  posterity,  147.  the 
tenor  of  the  new  covenant,  190. 

Covetousness,  the  precept  against  it  not 
moral  in  the  strictest  sense,  133.  not 
a  crime  more  peculiar  to  the  married 
than  the  unmarried  clergy,  470. 

Councils,  cannot  be  called  without  the 
consent  of  princes,  272.  popes  were 
not  always  consulted,  273.  have  as- 
sumed the  power  of  censuring,  de- 
priving, and  making  popes,  274.  what 
makes  a  council  to  be  general,  275. 
the  numbers  necessary,  and  how  cited, 
ib.  not  of  dirine  institution,  because 
no  rules  in  scripture  concerning 
them,  275.  several  arguments  against 
their  inMibiUty,  275—283.  they 
have  been  contrary  to  one  another, 
276.  disorders  and  intrigues  in 
counrils,  ib.  no  general  councils 
pretended  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, 279.  no  prospect  of  another 
general  council,  ib.  of  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  281.  some 
general  councils  have  erred,  282. 
doctrines  are  not  to  be  believed  on 
their  authority,  283. 


imports  infinite  power,  35, 62. 
the  nearest  i^iproach  to  a  true  idea  of 
it,  ib.  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament,  56. 

Creeds  were  at  first  conceived  in  gene- 
ral terms,  2.  that  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Apostles*  not  made  by 
them,  2, 137.  what  probably  was  the 
first,  2.  the  occasion  of  their  being 
enlarged,  3.  those  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople, ib.  none  of  the  three 
Creeds  named  with  exactness,  135. 
that  of  Nice  is  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan,  ib.  that  of  Athanasius  not  made 
by  him,  136.  that  said  to  be  the 
Apostles*  of  no  great  antiquity,  138. 

Crass,  a  prayer  used  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  cross,  313. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  his  death, 
owned  by  all  Christians,  64.  denied 
by  the  0ocetm  and  Mahomet,  ib. 

Cap,  or  chalice,  in  the  sacrament,  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  laity,  452.  this 
particulariy  eijoined  in  the  words  of 
institution,  ib.  not  to  the  clergy  only, 
as  priests,  453.  this  the  practice  for 
above  a  thousand  years,  455.  the  in- 
sufficiency of  concomitance  and  other 
arguments  advanced  against  it,  454— 
456. 

Cyprian  owned  not  the  infallibility  of 
pope  Stephen,  251.  made  the  eflbct 
of  a  sacrament  to  depend  on  the  good 
state  of  the  administrator,  386. 

D. 

Damnation,  to  eat  and  drink  their  own 
damnation  explained,  411.  damna- 
tion sometimes  means  temporary  pu- 
niffhmftnts,  ib. 

Daniel,  his  prophecy  of  the  LXX. 
weeks  explained,  121. 

Death  might  have  been  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  Adam*s  fall,  147.  this  not 
to  be  restrained  to  a  natural  death,  ib. 
how  this  might  be  transmitted  to  his 
posterity,  145.  prayers  for  the  dead, 
an  early  practice  in  the  church,  294. 
what  gave  rise  to  it,  ib.  Tertullian's 
opinion  about  it,  295.  the  absurdity 
c^  masses  for  the  dead,  296.  tiie 
method  of  commemorating  eminent 
saints  in  the  primitive  times,  ib. 

Death-bed  repentance,  the  trusting  to 
it  a  fatal  error,  190,  368,  369. 

Decrees  of  God  have  been  the  sulyect 
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«f  many  difpntea,  9, 140.  the  feon- 
ditkm  of  the  doetrine  of  afaioliite  de- 
creet, 147.  this  seemt  ooHtnry  to  the 
nature  of  God,  148.  and  exposes  the 
Christian  religion,  149.  apon  what 
▼ievs  Ood  formed  his  deerees  oon- 
ceming  mankind,  194.  four  opiaioas 
concerning  them,  195,  196. 

Decretal  Epistles  of  the  first  popes,  with 
what  Tiew  published,  262.  are  univer- 
sally  held  spurioos,  ib.  was  a  forgery 
of  die  eighth  century,  contrived  with 
litde  art,  438. 

Delivery  unto  Satan,  an  effect  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  apostles, 
478,  479. 

Dipping  in  baptism,  the  danger  of  it  in 
cold  climates,  a  good  reason  for 
sprinkling,  454,  the  custom  of  dip- 
ping the  bread  in  the  wine  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  introduced,  466. 
was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Bracara,  ib. 

Discipline  in  the  church,  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  it,  389,  477.  that  of  the 
primitive  church  lay  heaviest  on  the 
dergy,  389.  moderation  ought  to  be 
observed  in  it,  477. 

Divoroe  lawful  in  case  of  adultery,  377. 
our  Saviour's  rule  in  this  case,  ib. 
this  agreeable  to  the  opuuon  of  the 
.  fathers,  ib.  the  contrary  was  not  es- 
tablished till  the  council  of  TVent, 
378. 

Docetm,  a  sect  that  denied  the  death  of 
Christ,  64. 

Doctrme,  the  dunBienoe  between  Arti- 
cles of  fiuth,  and  those  of  doctrine,  8. 
the  tyranny  of  imposing  doctrines^  ib. 
conformity  of  doctrines  with  former 
tunes,  not  a  note  of  a  true  church, 
240. 

Donatists,  their  notions  concerning  the 
sacraments,  386. 

Dnlia  and  Hyperdulia,  degrees  of  wor- 
ship paui  to  iinsges  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  313. 

Durandtts  was  censured  by  the  church 
of  Rcnne  for  his  opinion  of  image- 
worship^  311. 


E. 

Earth  is  greatly  improved  by  man's  in- 
dustry, 36.  the  influence  of  the  wind 
upon  it,  ib.     See  World. 


Eating  and  drinking  their  own  dasua- 
tion,  the  meaning  of  the  phraw,  411 
opinions  of  seversl  finhers  eoaeaniDg 
eatiog  and  drinking  Christi  body  ud 
blood,461. 

Ebion  denied  the  divbuty  of  CSoiit  fay 
early,  63* 

Edward  VL,  diflerences  of  the  Aitieb 
in  his  reign  from  the  prsKSt,  U^ 
116,  284,  341,  346,  403,  467,  494. 
497. 

Egyptians,  their  alleged  aatiq«ty  «i^ 
om  foundatioa,  23. 

Elders,  who  they  were  at  the  coucilof 

Jermalem,  281. 
Eleotiao,  of  election  and  predsitiBttiao. 

196.     See  Predestination. 

Elevation  of  the  host  not  knominthe 
first  ages,  428, 448.  whatgsfSfueto 
it, 449.  was  not  done  at  firrt^ia  flrfe 
to  adoratian,  ib.  who  first  mestkBs 
it  with  that  view,  ib. 

filiberis,  ooancil  of,  oondeinned  pidora 
on  the  walls  of  chnrchet,  306.  fcr- 
Ud  the  lighting  candles  about  tbe 
tombs  of  martjrrs  in  day-ligbt,  319, 
328. 

Elisabeth,  queen,  gives  authority  to  re- 
quire subscriptions  to  the  Artidea,  9. 
a  royal  declaration  fortddngtken  u 
the  literal  sense,  ib.  her  iivsacooos 
concerning  supremacy,  497* 

Elohim,  the  meaning  of  it  ia  tbe  Old 

Testament,  43. 

Emperors,  their  authority  in  eoekfltfti- 
cal  aflairs,  603. 

Endowments  were  procured  by  taff^- 
tors  m  the  church  of  Rome,  297.  bj 
what  means  the  proluseneoi  of  tbeo 
was  restrained,  ib.  when  tbey  «<  ^^ 
be  hekl  sacred,  ib.  the  rioUtif  ot 
them,  when  founded  on  fidse  opioMO^ 

no  sacrilege,  298. 
Enthusiasts,  an  eztravsgant  sort  of  tbeo 

at  the  Reformation,  128. 
Ephesus,  council,  their  deoee  ooBoen- 

ing  the  Holy  Ghost,  86. 
Epicureans  set  all  things  al  liberty,  *>» 

denied  Providence,  196. 
Epiphanius,  his  seal  aganst  pictmei  » 

churches,  308.   is  severe  npoa  tbe 

Coilyridlans  for  worshipping  tbebles- 

ed  Virgin,  328. 
Epistles,  why  the  genersl  ones  wtre  not 
so  early  and  uniTerMliy  ««**^** 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testsmeat,  103' 
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EraditHMi,  a  book  puMahod,  called  the 
Neceaaiy  Enidhioii,  a  prvUminary 
to  oompiliiig  the  Aitides»  6. 

Eternity,  in  a  soooeMion  of  detenmnate 
durations  impossible,  22.  of  the  world 
disproved,  23.    See  WorkL 

Eucharist,  in  what  sense  it  may  be 
called  a  sacrifice,  4S9,  the  virtoe  of 
it,  to  whom  limited,  460.  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  it, 
ib.  wherein  the  virtue  of  it  consists, 
462.  the  nnportance  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  it,  465.  See  Lord's 
Supfier. 

Eogenius,  pope,  does  not  mention  bi- 
shops as  beloBging  to  the  saonment 
of  oiders,  374b 

Evil,  whether  Ood  is  the  author  of  it, 
38.  the  being  of  it  in  the  worid,  how 
accounted  for  by  the  Remonstrants, 
213.  liberty  caimot  be  asMrted  with« 
out  it,  223. 

Evil  spirits,  what  sort  of  miracles  they 
can  perform,  78. 

Eunapins,  his  spiteful  representation  of 
the  primitive  martyrs,  320. 

Eutychtss  heiesy  was  condemned  by 
the  Athanasian  Creed»  136.  what  it 
was,  431.  was  oonluled  by  several 
aadent  writers,  ib.  die  force  of  their 
argument  explained,  432. 

Excommunication,  the  nature  of  it,  and 
its  necessity  in  some  cases,  477—483. 
ought  not  to  be  done  rashly,  483. 

Extreme  unction  no  sacrament,  378.  a 
passage  in  St.  James,  which  seems  to 
ftvooi  it,  explained,  379.  the  design 
and  rflbcts  of  the  anointing  by  the 
apostles  and  elders,  380.  the  matter 
and  form  of  it  used  in  the  churoh  of 
Rome,  381.  was  not  reckoned  asa- 
cnment  in  the  first  ages  of  Cfaristi* 
anity,  383.  when  and  by  whom  de- 
creed to  be  one,  ib*  Hrgument  for  it 
answefedi  384. 

P. 

FUiri  HoiKnatns,  the  doctrines  of  the 
churoh  of  Rome  eiamined  in  this 
book,  ehiefiy  taken  fipom  Um,  375. 
his  character,  ib. 

Futh,  the  scriptures  the  only  and  com- 
plete rule  of  it,  89.  no  articles  of  it 
to  be  allowed,  but  what  are  proved 
from  scripture,  96.  an  objection 
against  this  answered,  97.   what  is 


meant  by  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
162.  how  H  Justifies,  167.  is  indis- 
pensably  neoesssry  to  salvation,  168, 
394.  the  nature  of  Justifying  faith, 
168. 

FUl  of  Adam,  of  its  consequences  to 
him,  and  his  posterity,  140, 149, 160. 
See  Sin. 

Pasting,  times  of  fasting,  appmntiqg 
them  in  the  power  of  the  chuivh,  265. 
when  joined  with  prayer,  its  efficacy, 
869.  in  what  cases  of  no  avail,  370. 
the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  expiate 
sins  by  it,  ib. 

Pate,  the  Stoics  put  all  things,  even  the 
gods  themselves,  under  it,  196.  this 
downright  atheism^  ib.  was  main- 
tained by  the  Essens,  ib.  »  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  the  Mahome- 
tans, ib. 

Figures  in  scripture,  how  to  be  ex- 
plained, 112.  were  frequently  made 
use  of  by  Christ,  409.  Augustine's 
rule  for  explaining  them,  423. 

Fixe  of  purgatory,  the  proof  alleged  for 
it  examined,  293. 

Poigiving  injuries,  the  necessity  and 
extent  of  it,  190. 

Porms  were  settled  very  eariy  in  most 
churches,  2.  these  not  all  in  the  same 
words^  ib.    See  Creed. 

Prancfurt,  council,  condemned  the  Nl- 
cene  council,  together  with  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  309. 

FVee-will,  wherein  it  consistiy  152.  See 
Liberty* 

Pramentius  preached  to  the  Indians  be- 
fore he  was  ordained,  340. 

FViture  state  was  looked  for  under  the 
OU  Testament,  126.  but  is  broqght 
to  a  much  clearer  light  by  the  gospd, 
127. 

G. 

Gehenna,  hell  known  bf  that  name 
among  die  Jews,  72. 

Gelasius,  pope,  condemns  the  oonmm* 
nicating  in  one  kind,  only  u  sacri- 
lege, 456. 

General  Council.     See  CoundL 

Gentiles,  their  prqodicea  against 
tianity,  76. 

German  and  Lupus  refoorm 
firom  Pebgianisin,  197.  a  legendary 
miracle  said  to  be  wrought  by  them, 
ib. 
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Onoetics  pretended  to  traditions  from 
the  apostles,  96.  their  ojnnion  eon- 
oernng  the  soul,  196.  were  detested 
by  an  Christaans  for  idolatry,  307. 

God,  his  existence  proved  from  the  nm- 
▼ersal  consent  of  mankind,  20.   ob- 
jections   that  some  nations  do  not 
believe  a  Deity,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  same  belief  amongst  them  all, 
answered,  ib.  the  visible  world,  and 
history  of  nations,  prove  a  Deity,  21 
—25.  whence  the  notion  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods  might  take  its  rise,  21. 
the  argument  from  miracles  consi. 
dered,  25.  and  from  the  idea  of  God, 
ib.  this  not  the  most  conclusive,  26. 
most  be  eternal,  and  necessarily  ex- 
ists, ib.  his  existence  ought  not  to  be 
proved  from  scripture,  27.  his  unity 
proved  from  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  from  the  idea  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, 27.  from  the  scriptures,  ib.  is 
^thout  body  or  parts,  28.  the  origin 
of  the  notion  of  a  good  and  bad  god, 
29.  the  worid  not  a  body  to  God,  ib. 
the  outward  manifestations  and  bodily 
parts  ascribed  to  God  in  scripture, 
how  to  be  understood,  30.  nosucces- 
live  acts  in  God,  31,  33.    question 
eonceming  his  immanent  acts,  31.  is 
without  passions,  ib.  the  meaning  of 
scriptures,  which  ascribe  these  to  him, 
ib.  is  of  infinite  power,  32.  objections 
to  this  answered,  ib.    wherein  bis 
wisdom  consists,  and  a  twofold  dis- 
tinction of  it,  ib.   true  ideas  of  his 
goodneis  of  great  importance,  33. 
wherein  it  consists,  ib.  and  how  limit- 
ed, 34.   has  a  power  of  creating  and 
annihilating,  32,  35.   is  the  preserver 
of  all  things,  35.  this  a  consequence 
of  his  being  infinitely  perfect,  37.  ob- 
jection against  his  providence  answer, 
ed,  38.  whether  he  does  immediately 
produce  all  tUngs,  ib.  or  is  the  author 
of  evU,  39.  all  agree  Uiat  the  Father 
is  truly  God,  48.  just  notions  of  him 
the  fundamental  article  of  all  reli- 
gion,  48,  131.    the  best  manner  of 
framing  an  idea  of  him,  48.  is  the 
only  pK^>er  object  of  adoration,  56. 
in  what  sense  called  the  God  of  Abrs. 
ham,  &C.  long  after  they  were  dead, 
126.  image  of  God  in  which  man  was 
created,  wherein   it  consisted,   143. 
distinction  between  the  methods  of  his 


goodness  and  the  strictness  of  hii  jos- 
tioe,]74.  the  doctrine  of  the  drardi  of 
Rome  oonoeming  our  love  of  God, 
177.  his  view  in  foming  his  decrcei, 
194.  what  meant  by  his  hsrdramg 
Pharaohl  heart,  219.  the  impietj  of 
spesking  too  boldly  of  him,  i23. 

Goods,  the  unreasonableness  of  a  cod- 
munity  of  them,  513. 

Good  Works.  See  Works. 

Gospel  condemns  all  idolatry,  67.  the 
design  of  it,  76.  refines  npoo  tbe  Uv 
of  Moses,  132. 

Government  was  settled  in  the  cfaordi 
by  the  apostles,  334.  the  neoesity  of 
church  government,  335. 

Grace,  assisting  and  preventing  gn<% 
asserted  and  proved  from  scripture, 
155—159.  a  probable  conjecture  coor 
ceming  the  conveysnoe  of  9dd 
grace,  156.  the  efficacy  and  ezteot  tl 
it,  158, 206,  209, 220. 

Greek  church,  wherdn  they  diftwd 
from  the  Latins,  86. 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  condemns  worAip- 
ping  of  images,  309.  the  lU  ^ 
Clares  for  them,  ib.  the  iXth  fi^ 
ordered  the  adoration  of  the  Host  ■ 
now  practised,  439.  Gregtwy  the 
Great,  his  violent  opposition  to  the 
title  of  Universal  Kdmp,  501. 


H. 

Head  of  the  church,  in  whst  sense 
Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  choith, 
507.  and  in  what  sense  the  kiog  " 
called  the  head,  ib. 

Hebrews,  why  the  authority  ef  the  JP^ 
tie  to  tiiem  was  doubted,  103.  ^ 
of  its  authority,  103. 

HeUodonis,  a  bUhop,  author  of  the  ^i^ 
romance,  472.  proposed  tiist  dergf- 
men  should  live  from  their  wife»»  «*• 

Hell,  three  different  senses  of  it,  10.  « 
Christ's  descent  into  hell,  69.  ^ 
Christ.  The  gates  of  heU  shaB  ** 
prevail  against  tiie  chorch,  the  »«»»• 
ing  of  this,  260. 

Henry  VIII.  several  steps  toww*  »- 
formation,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Articles  were  laid  in  his  time,  0' 

Heresies  occasioned  tiie  enlaisemeDt  ^ 
C^feeds,  4. 

Haretics,  several  of  them  P'***'"^!! 
traditions  from  the  aposties,  96.  «hen 
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die  doctrine  of  extkpating  tbem  took 
place,  442. 

Heiekiab  aMnmended  for  breaking  the 
brazen  serpent,  317. 

Hilarion,  a  fitbulous  story  of  his  body 
and  tomb,  318. 

Hobbes  grafted  fate  and  absolute  ne- 
cessity on  the  Supralapsarian  hypo- 
thesis, 204. 

Holiness  of  life,  not  a  note  of  the 
church,  240.  a  twofold  sense  of  holi- 
ness in  scripture,  400. 

Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit,  what  meant 
by  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
84.  is  properly  a  distinct  person  in  the 
Trinity,  85.  curiosities  about  his  pro- 
cession to  be  avoided,  ib.  decrees  of 
several  churches  and  councils  about  it, 

86.  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land concenung  it,  ib.  is  truly  God, 

87.  his  testimony  not  a  sufficient  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  canon  of  the 
scriptures,  101.  of  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  188,  190.  *  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,* 
the  meaning  of  this,  281.  of  the 
form,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
in  ordination,  495. 

Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
their  names,  491.  when  and  on  what 
account  they  were  composed,  ib.  the 
meaning  of  the  approbation  of  them, 
492.  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who 
subscribe  them,  ib.  the  meaning  of 
their  being  said  to  be  necessary  for 
these  (tmei,  ib. 

Honorius,  pope,  was  condemned  as  a 
Monothelite,  251,  252.  the  Hid  first 
appointed  the  adoration  of  the  Host, 
439. 

Host,  adoration  of  it,  by  whom  first  in- 
troduced, 439.  is  plain  idolatry,  445. 
argument  for  it  answered,  446.  re- 
serving, carrying  it  about,  and  the 
elevation  of  it,  without  foundation  in 
scripture  or  primitive  practice,  447, 
448. 

Huss,  John,  met  with  great  cruelty  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  458. 


James  I.,  king,  his  declaration  concern- 
ing the  subscripdon  of  the  Arti- 
cles, 9. 

Jaofenins   pabltshed  a  system  of  St. 


Austin's  doctrine,  201.  on  what  ac- 
count his  book  was  condemned  at 
Rome,  202. 

Iberians  were  converted  by  their  king 
before  he  was  baptized,  340. 

Idolatry,  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  it  at  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  4.  what  makes  it  a  great 
sin,  34,  131.  the  Jews  were  particu- 
larly jealous  of  every  thing  that 
savoured  of  it,  53.  the  design  both 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion 
to  banish  it,  57.  by  what  means  the 
seed  of  Abraham  were  preserved  from 
it,  93.  the  nature  and  immorality  of 
it,  131,  302.  general  rules  concern- 
ing it,  301.  several  kinds  of  it  among 
the  heathens,  302.  was  very  strictly 
prohibited  among  the  Jews,  303.  this 
owing  chiefly  to  the  Egyptian  idola- 
try, ib.  the  expostulations  of  the 
prophets  against  it,  ib.  how  practised 
by  the  Israelites,  304.  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  God, 
306.  St.  Paul  condemns  the  idolatry 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ib.  the 
refined  notions  of  the  Athenians  con- 
cerning it,  ib.  was  much  condemned 
by  the  writers  of  the  first  four  centu- 
ries. 307. 

Idols,  enchantment  in  sacrifices  offered 
to  them,  413.  Christians  not  to  par- 
take  of  them,  414. 

Jehu  rewarded,  though  acting  with  a  bad 
design,  174. 

Jerome,  St.  once  admired,  but  after- 
wards opposed,  Origen's  doctrine, 
197.  maintained  that  no  Christian 
would  finally  perish,  292.  set  a  high 
value  on  relics,  316.  but  disclaims  the 
worshipping  of  them,  ib.  said  that  the 
souls  of  the  saints  might  be  in  several 
places  at  once,  320. 

Jerom  of  Prague  suffered  cruelly  by  the 
Roman  catholics,  458. 

Jesuits,  wherein  they  differed  from  the 
Semipelagians,  199.  what  gave  them 
great  merit  at  Rome,  200. 

Jews,  their  aversion  to  idolatry  and 
Chriltianity,  52.  did  not  charge  Chris, 
tianity  with  idolatry,  58.  their  notions 
of  God,  59.  their  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  71,  29J.  ex- 
pected  the  Messias  to  be  a  conqueror, 
76,  95.  were  always  rebellious,  106. 
wherein  the  Jewish  and  Christian  re- 
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ligtons  differed  from  ihoie  of  the  hea- 
then, 108.  their  ol]gectioiu  against 
the  anthority  of  the  New  Testament, 
122.  looked  for  more  than  transitory 
promises,  126.  beliered  that  some 
sins  cannot  he  expiated  hy  sacrifices, 
ib.  of  their  ceremonia],  judiciary,  and 
moral  laws,  128,  129.  imagined  that 
the  souls  of  all  mankind  were  in 
Adam*s  body,  149.  the  distinguishing 
point  of  the  Jewish  from  the  Christian 
religion,  211.  their  religion  had  a 
period  fixed  to  it,  248.  had  many  rites 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
265.  fell  into  great  errors,  though  the 
keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God,  270. 
believe  that  every  Jew  shall  have  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come,  291.  they 
prayed  only  to  God,  322.  of  the  office 
of  their  high  priest,  339.  had  their 
worship  in  a  known  tongue,  342.  their 
authority  over  their  children,  398. 
were  strictly  prohibited  the  eating  of 
blood,  405.  their  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity, 426 

Images,  the  worshipping  even  the  true 
God  by  them  expressly  forbidden,  304. 
in  churches  when  introduced,  308. 
great  debates  about  them,  309.  foun- 
dation of  image-worship  laid  by  tiie 
council  of  Nice,  ib.  is  carried  much 
further  by  the  modem  church  of 
Rome,  310.  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Chineses  less  scandalous,  311. 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  IVent 
in  this  matter,  313.  reason  for  en- 
larging on  this  subject,  ib.  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  them  drawn  from 
the  Cherubims  answered,  314.  the 
sum  of  the  arguments  against  them, 
ib.  the  corruptions  occasioned  by 
worshipping  them,  315. 

Immaterial  substance,  proof  of  its  being 
in  us,  39.  its  nature  and  operations,  ib. 
objections  against  it  answered,  40. 
there  may  be  other  intellectual  sub- 
stances which  have  no  bodies,  41. 
these  beings  were  created  by  God, 
and  are  not  rays  of  his  essence,  ib. 

Imposition  of  hands,  a  necessary  rite  in 
giving  orders,  372, 

Indulgences,  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  church  of  Rome  oonoeming 
them,  298.  when  introduced  and  es- 
tablished, 299.  the  abuse  of  them  gave 


rise  to  the  Reformation,  ib.  the  pve- 
tences  for  them  examined,  300.  no 
foundation  for  them  in  scripture  or  in 
the  first  ten  centuries,  ib.  the  natural 
ill  tendency  of  Ihem,  301.  See  Par- 
dons. 

Industry  of  man,  of  great  advantage  to 
the  earth  and  air,  36. 

Infallibility,  proofs  of  it  ought  to  be  veiy 
express,  234.  is  not  to  be  inferred 
firom  the  necessity  of  it,  ib.  general 
considerations  against  it,  235.  miracle^ 
though  necessary,  not  pretended  to 
support  it,  236.  the  Jewish  had  a 
better  claim  to  it  than  the  Roman 
church,  ib.  reasons  why  it  cannot  he 
proved  from  scripture,  238.  a  circle 
not  to  be  admitted,  239.  notes  of  the 
church  no  proof  of  it,  ib.  argument 
against  the  infallibility  both  of  I^pes 
and  general  councils,  255.  proofe  from 
scripture  answered,  258.  the  impor- 
tance of  this  controversy,  262.  no 
determination  where  it  is  fixed,  277. 

Infants  are  by  the  law  of  nature  and  na^ 
tions  in  the  power  of  their  parents, 
399.  argument  from  circumcision  for 
infant  baptism,  ib.  this  agreeable  to 
the  institution  of  Christ,  400,  401. 

Infinite,  time  nor  number  cannot  be  in- 
finite, 22.  difference  betwixt  an  in£- 
nite  succession  of  time,  and  composi- 
tion of  matter,  23. 

Ii\juries,  our  Saviour's  words  oonoeming 
them  explained,  609. 

Innocent  I.,  pope,  his  Epistie  advanced 
to  favour  the  chrism,  does  not  prove 
it,  382.  the  Vlllth  granted  license  to 
celebrate  the  Lord*s  supper  without 
wine  in  Norway,  454.  the  IVth  said 
that  all  might  have  tiie  ciq>  who  were 
cautious  that  none  of  it  vras  spilt,  457. 

Insects,  the  argument  for  chance  finom 
tiie  production  of  them  considered^ 
24. 

Inspiration,  a  general  notion  of  it,  110. 
several  kinds  and  degrees  of  it,  ib. 
different  styles  in  those  degrees.  111. 
distinguished  from  enthusiasm  and 
imposture  by  miracles  and  prophecy, 
ib.  of  individual  words,  or  strict  order 
of  time,  not  necessary,  ih. 

John,  St.  the  passage  conoeraing  the 
Trinity  in  his  first  Epistie  doubtful, 
46.  the  beginning  of  his  Goipel 
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plained,  52.  this  oonfinned  by  the 
state  of  the  world  at  that  time,  63. 

Jonas  of  Orleans  wrote  against  image- 
worship,  310. 

Josephns,  his  account  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Ttatament,  113. 

Jonas,  what  those  books  of  the  law 
were  which  were  disoovered  in  his 
time,  106. 

Irensua,  his  care  to  prove  the  authority 
of  the  Gospel,  102. 

Judgment,  priTate,  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  rdigious  matters,  246. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  though  he  re- 
proaches the  Christians  for  baptism, 
does  not  charge  them  with  the  absnr- 
dities  of  transubstantiatidn,  427.  ob- 
jected that  the  Christians  had  no 
sactUlces,  463. 

Just,  or  justified,  two  senses  of  these 
words,  160. 

Justification,  several  mistaken  notions 
bf  it,  123.  whence  they  proceeded,  ib. 
the  law  of  Moses  not  snffieient  to  jus- 
tify, 160.  the  condition  of  our  justifica- 
tion, 161, 164.  the  difference  between 
St.  Pbul  and  St  James  on  this  sub- 
ject explained,  162,  163.  inherent 
holiness  not  the  cause  of  justification, 
166.  what  we 'ought  to  believe  oon- 
cenimg  it,  and  the  proper  use  to  be 
made  of  this  doctrine,  169. 


K. 

Keys,  of  the  power  of  them  committed 
to  St.  Peter,  260. 

Kingdom  of  heaven,  what  meant  by  it 
in  the  gospel,  260. 

Kings,  their  authority,  founded  on 
scripture,  502.  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  503.  this  does  not 
depend  on  their  religion,  506.  can- 
not make  void  the  laws  of  God,  ib. 

King  of  England  declared  head  of  the 
church,  497.  this  claimed  very  early 
by  them,  504. 

Kiss  of  Peace,  a  practice  of  the  aposto- 
lic times,  why  let  ihll,  265. 


Laity,  were  of  great  use  to  the  church 
in  times  of  persecution,  482.  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  in  the  decisions 
of  the  primitive  church,  ib.  how  &r 


required  to  submit  to  the  clergy,  482, 
483. 

Languages,  the  gift  of  them  to  the 
aposUes,  a  strong  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, 76. 

Laodioea  council,  their  catalogue  of  the 
canonical  books,  114.  why  the  book 
of  the  Revelation  was  not  in  it,  ib. 
condemned  those  who  invooated  an- 
gels, 324. 

Latria,  a  degree  of  religious  worship, 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  concerning  it,  311, 
312, 313. 

Laud,  archbishop,  falsely  accused  with 
corrupting  the  doctrine  of  the  diurdi, 
18, 19.  espoused  the  Arminian  tenets, 
204. 

Law,  not  binding  the  consciences  of 
those  of  a  di£Eerent  penuasion,  6,  7. 
in  what  sense  tiie  laws  of  the  Jcrws 
are  said  to  be  statutes  for  ever,  122. 
why  not  alwiqps  observed,  123.  erron 
that  iknred  from  mistaking  the  word 
Law  in  the  New  Testament,  ib.  the 
design  of  the  ceremenial  law,  128.  it 
is  now  abrogated,  129.  judiciary  laws 
of  the  Jews  belonged  only  to  them, 
ib.  what  is  meant  by  the  moral  law, 
130.  laws  of  the  church  in  matten 
indifferent  are  not  unalterable,  488. 

Lay  administrations  in  the  church  not 
lawful,  333—336.  lay  baptism,  how 
introduced,  396. 

Liberius,  pope,  condemned  Athanashis, 
and  subscribed  to  Semi-Arianism, 
261. 

Liberty,  several  opinions  about  it,  l&t, 
153.  wherein  it  consists,  153.  the 
notions  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
Philosophers,  and  Jews,  *  oonoeming 
it,  195,  196.  that  of  the  Fathers, 
196,  197.  what  ooaction  is  consistent 
with  it,  210.  the  Remonstrants*  no- 
tion of  it,  214.  several  advantages 
and  temptations  that  attend  the  dif- 
ferent opinions,  222.  See  Predes- 
tination. 

Limbus  Inftntum,  a  supposed  purddon 
in  hell  ibr  children  that  die  without 
baptism,  147. 

Limbus  Patrum,  what,  71.  without 
foundaHon  in  scripture,  ib. 

Lombard,  Peter,  the  first  dmt  redions 
seven  sacraments,  351  • 

Lord's  supper,  the  change  made  in  the 
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Article  concerning  it  in  queen  Eliia- 
beth*8  reign,  402,  403.  the  import- 
ance of  the  eontroveny  with  the 
church  of  Rome  concerning  it,  403, 
415.  the  words  of  the  institution  ex- 
plained, 403—408.  the  dengn  of  it, 
410.  who  are  unworthy  receivers  of 
it,  411.  the  danger  of  this,  411, 
450.  of  the  good  effects  of  worthy 
receiving,  412.  what  meant  by  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  ib.  of  receiving  it  in  both 
kinds,  452. 

Lucifer,  the  common  notion  of  his  sin, 
55. 

Lucretius  owns  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  23.  his  argument  for 
chance  from  the  production  of  in- 
sects, answered,  24. 

Luther,  what  determined  him  to  em- 
brace St.  Austin^  opinions,  199. 
whether  he  asserted  free-will,  202. 

Lutherans  have  universally  gone  into 
the  Semipelagian  opinions,  202. 
their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, 
444.  wherein  it  differs  from  transub- 
stantiation,  ib. 

Lie,  what  is  the  lowest,  and  what  the 
highest,  act  of  that  kind,  301. 

M. 

Maccabees,  the  first  book  commended, 
291.  the  second  of  little  authority, 
ib.  the  argument  in  favour  of  purga- 
tory taken  from  this  book  confuted, 
292. 

Macedonians  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  86.  this  heresy  con- 
demned by  the  Athanaaian  Creed, 
135, 136. 

Mahomet  denied  the  death  of  Christ,  64. 

Blahometans,  one  sect  assert  liberty, 
but  the  generality  fate,  196.  maintain 
that  men  of  all  religions  are  equally 
acceptable  to  God,  228. 

Magistrate,  the  extent  of  his  authority 
in  sacred  things,  485. 

Man,  though  all  resemble  one  another, 
yet  each  have  their  peculiar  differ- 
ence,  24. 

Manichees  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels,  102.  scarce  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  104.  their  absurd 
opinions,  ib.  concerning  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  1 16.  of  original  sin, 


142.  did  not  use  wine  in  the  sadra- 
ment,  456. 

Marcionites,  their  opinions,  102, 196. 
are  opposed  by  Origen,  196. 

Marriage,  in  what  degrees,  and  why, 
unlawful,  130.  why  it  ought  to  be  for 
life,  ib.  the  meaning  of  that  passage, 
'  Such  as  marry  do  well,  but  such  ai 
marry  not  do  better,'  179,  474.  is  no 
sacrament,  374.  in  what  sense  a  mys- 
tery, ib.  the  bad  consequences  of  tke 
Romish  doctrine  on  this  subject,  375. 
is  dissolved  by  adultery,  377.  the 
practice  of  the  chureh  in  this  matter, 
ib.  whether  a  Christian  may  marry 
an  infidel,  399.  that  of  the  cleigy 
lawful,  467.  is  recommended  equally 
to  all  ranks  of  men,  468.  is  one  of 
the  rights  of  human  natnre,  469.  se- 
veral of  the  apostles  and  lathers  of 
the  primitive  church  were  married,  ib. 

Martyrs,  the  regard  due  to  their  bodies, 
315.  this  being  carried  too  hr  de- 
generates into  superstition,  316. 

Mass,  the  absurdity  of  saying  masses  for 
the  dead,  296.  this  was  the  ocossion 
of  great  endowments,  297.  as  prac- 
tised in  the  church  of  Rome  not 
known  in  the  primitive  ages,  464. 
what  was  understood  by  it  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  ib.  solitary  masses  not 
known  to  them,  ib.  the  bad  effects  of 
them,  297,  465. 

Matter,  of  the  divisibility  of  it,  22.  a 
difierence  between  the  succession  of 
time,  and  the  divisibility  of  matter, 
23.  is  a  passive  principle,  25,  49.  is 
not  capable  of  thought,  39.  olgec- 
tions  to  this  answered,  40.  how  the 
mind  acts  on  it,  we  cannot  distinctly 
conceive,  ib.  had  its  first  motioB 
from  the  Eternal  Mind,  49.  the  greet 
influence  of  the  animal  spirits  on  it, 
78. 

St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
Papias,  his  account  of  them,  102. 

Maurus  Rabanos  wrote  against  the  cor- 
poral presence,  440. 

Mean,  what  meant  by  it,  394. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his  account  of 
the  books  of  the  0}d  Testament,  1 13. 

Memories  of  the  martyrs,  what,  318, 
319. 

Merit  of  congruity,  what  meant  by  i^ 
175.  there  is  no  such  merit,  ib.  See 
Works. 
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Messiaa,  the  revelation  those  before  and 
under  the  law  had  of  one,  117.  Jews 
have  long  had,  and  still  have,  an  ex- 
pectation of  him,  ib.  proofs  of  the 
Messias  from  the  Old  Testament, 
117 — 121.  Daniel  very  express  in 
this  matter,  121.  the  proofs  summed 
up,  122.  the  objections  of  the  Jews 
answered,  ib. 

Metaphor,  no  good  foundation  for  ar- 
gument, 280,  288. 

Middle  knowledge,  what  meant  by  it, 
32,  33,  200. 

Millennium,  an  account  of  it,  290. 

Mind.     See  Soul. 

Ministers,  their  unworthineas  hinders 
not  the  effect  of  the  sacraments,  386. 
their  intention  not  necessary  to  the 
essence  of  a  sacrament,  387.  ought 
to  be  censured  for  their  faults,  389. 

Miracles  well  attested  a  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  Qod,  25.  a  distinct  idea 
of  them,  49.  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  them,  77,  422.  how  to  know 
if  they  are  performed  by  good  or  evil 
spirits,  77,  78.  of  those  wrought  by 
Moses,  106.  the  spiteful  construction 
put  upon  those  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
Jews,  1 88.  are  necessary  to  prove  infal- 
libility, 234.  the  instruments  of  them 
not  to  be  superstitiously  used,  317. 
were  not  to  be  attempted  without  an 
inward  impulse,  380.  are  an  iqipeal 
to  our  senses,  420.  those  that  are 
contrary  to  our  senses  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, ib.  the  absurdity  of  those  pre- 
tended in  the  church  of  Rome,  415, 
423. 

Missals,  those  of  the  Gallican  church 
different  from  the  Roman,  490. 

Molina  and  Fonseca  invented  the  mid- 
dle or  mean  science,  200.  what  meant 
by  it,  ib. 

Moral  evil,  how  reconciled  with  provi- 
dence, 38.  the  occasion  of  physical 
evil,  ib. 

Moral  Law.     See  Commandments. 

Morality,  the  sources  of  it,  130.  two 
orders  of  moral  precepts;  ib.  religion 
the  foundation  of  it,  131. 

Moies,  the  design  of  the  Mosaical  re- 
ligion, 57.  God*s  design  in  ordering 
him  to  put  things  in  writing,  93,  94. 
his  miracles  a  proof  of  bis  divine 
mission,  106.  the  design  and  autho- 
rity of  his  writings,  ib.   his  laws  not 


unalterable,  123.  of  the  covenant  he 
made  between  God  and  the  Israelites, 
124.  the  several  things  he  supposed 
known,  ib.  the  Jews  had  better  rea- 
son to  invoke  him,  than  ChristianB 
have  any  sisint  under  the  gospel,  322. 
Mysteries  that  contradict  reason  are  not 
to  be  believed,  421. 


N. 

Natalitia,  the  day  of  a  saint's  death,  so 
called,  295. 

Nature,  though  we  cannot  fix  the  bounds 
of  it,  we  can  know  what  goes  beyond 
it,  77. 

Nazian^en,  his  complaints  of  councils, 
276. 

Necessary,  whether  God's  acts  are  so, 
30. 

Necessary  Erudition,  the  title  of  a  book, 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation, 6. 

Necessary  existence  must  belong  to 
God,  26. 

Necessity  justifies  the  breaking  through 
the  rules  of  worship,  339. 

Nectarius,  bishop  oif  Constantinople, 
what  occasioned  him  to  forbid  con- 
fession, 363. 

Negative,  why  to  be  maintained  in 
points  of  faith,  and  not  in  matters  of 
fact,  or  theories  of  nature,  6. 

Nestorius,  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  63, 64.  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  320.  his  heresies 
are  condemned  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  135, 136. 

Nice,  council,  composed  titeir  Creed 
out  of  many  former  ones,  3.  what 
they  determined  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, 47.  asserted  the  worship  of 
images,  309.  was  rejected  in  Eng- 
land on  that  account,  310.  the  history 
and  acts  of  that  council  give  a  bad 
opinion  of  them,  ib.  the  nature  of 
that  worship  they  allowed  to  images, 
311. 

Nicene  Creed,  an  account  of  it,  135. 

Nicolaitans,  a  name  ot  reproach  given 
to  the  married  clergy,  473. 

Notes,  the  pretended  ones  of  the  true 
church  examined,  239. 

Novatians  opposed  the  receiving  the 
li^ed  into  the  church,  189,  362. 
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o. 

Onhsy  ill  and  raaUy  made,  ought  not  to 
bo  kfiptf  475.  what  an  oath  is,  515. 
a  falae  one,  what,  ib.  oatha  wera  vary 
oariy  uaed,  516.  are  Uwliil  among 
Christians,  517.  obieotiont  against 
tiiem  answered,  ib»  all  vain  and  rask 
swearing  condemned,  518.  when  and 
in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be 
taken,  ib. 

Ofl  began  very  early  to  be  used  in  sa- 
cred rites,  353,  381.  what  probably 
introduced  it,  ib.  that  used  by  the 
apostles  was  attended  with  a  mincu- 
kms  effect,  378,  379.  the  form  of 
applying  it  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
381.  this  is  of  a  modem  date*  382. 
argument  from  the  fitness,  of  it  an- 
swered, 384. 

out  TestaoMnt.     See  Scriptures. 

Opinions,  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  repre- 
senting different  opinions,  151.  in 
what  case  opinion  is  no  excuse  for 
sin,  446. 

Opus  Operatum^  or  the  act  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vey grace,  347. 

Orders,  the  difierent  ranks  of  them  in 
the  church,  371.  no  sacrament,  ib. 
what  the  essentials  of  them  are,  372. 
validity  of  those  of  the  church  of 
England,  494.     See  Pastors. 

Ordination  by  laymen  valid,  340.  the 
form  of  it  in  the  Greek  church,  372. 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  373.  several 
regulations  about  them,  494.  the 
phrase, '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
which  is  used  in  them,  explained  and 
vindicated,  495. 

Origen,  his  care  in  settling  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  102.  his 
opinion  of  the  soul,  free-will,  and 
providence,  196.  his  doctrine  was 
much  followed,  ib. 

Original  sin,  various  opinions  about  it, 
140 — 142.  what  the  scriptures  teach 
concerning  it,  142.  how  it  may  bo 
conveyed,  143, 144.  the  consequences 
of  it  more  than  a  natural  death,  144. 
the  effects  of  it  not  quite  taken  away 
by  baptism,  146. 

Overa],  bishop,  espoused  the  Armi- 
nian  tenets,  204. 


P. 

Pagans  QQt  exensed  from  idolstiy,  be- 
cause they  iforsbipped  the  tnie  God 
under  tiieir  idol%  446^ 

P^nai^  who  conversed  with  the  vpt- 
tles,^  his  account  of  the  Gctpcb  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St  Bisik,  102. 

P^nsts.    See  Church  of  Rome. 

Pisrable,  consequences  to  be  drawn  froo 
the  scope  of  them,  and  not  firam  pit- 
ticular  phrases,  288. 

Psradise,  what  notion  the  Jews  had  of 
it,  72. 

Pardon  of  siw,  the  conditiotti  of  it,  33. 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rone 
concerning  pardons,  299.  the  ibose 
and  bad  consequences  of  it,  182,296. 
this  gave  rise  to  the  RefonutioB} 

299.  the  pretence  of  their  beisgoDly 
an  exemption  from  penance  euxoMj 

300.  is  without  foosdation  in  loip- 
ture  or  antiquity,  ib. 

Parents,  their  authority  over  their  diil- 
dren  by  the  Jewish  constitution,  398. 
this  agreeable  to  Christianity  and  the 
law  of  nature,  399.  their  oUigatioB 
more  particularly  to  take  cai«  of 
their  souls,  400,  401. 

Paria  coundl  condemned  image-wor- 
ship^ 3ia 

Ptesion  defined,  31.  in  what  lenae  as- 
cribed to  God,  ib.  its  infloence,  153. 

Pftssover,  the  original  and  design  of  its 
institution,  403.  a  type  of  our  de- 
liverance by  the  Messias,  404. 

Pastors,  a  succession  of  them  ooght  to 
he  in  the  church,  333.  this  to  con- 
tinue till  the  end  of  the  world,  334. 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  infiuqf  of 
Christianity  only,  335.  the  danger  of 
taking  this  office,  without  a  due  vo- 
cation, 335,  336.  who  are  UwfiiilT 
called,  336.  lawful  authority,  wkat, 
337.  where  the  jurisdicdon  is  fixed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  339.  wbat 
may  be  done  in  cases  of  neceBntjyib. 
iikstanoes  of  lay  peachers,  ih. 

Patriarchal  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome  is  dissolved  with  that  trnfot, 
602. 

Pslsigius,  his  opinion  of  original  sio, 
140.  objections  i^ainst  it,  ib.  ^ 
opinion  of  liberty,  154, 197.  hisdo- 
FKter,  197.  is  opposed  by  severJ 
learned  men,  ib.  had  many  followers 
in  Britain,  ib. 
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IViunoe,  a  Kong  one  imposed  on  sinnen 
in  the  primitive  times,  182.  whence 
the  word  is  derived,  3i>5.  the  ■evonl 
acts  of  it,  ib.  ijo  characters  of  a  sa- 
crament in  it,  357.  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome  concerning  it,  ib. 
no  sacrament,  because  of  a  modem 
date,  ib.  many  canons  about  it,  363. 
the  ancient  discipline  slackened,  ib. 
whether  penance  is  to  be  performed 
before  absolution,  368.  the  absurdity 
of    the  doctrine  of  the    church  of 
Rome  on  this  subject,  ib.  what  is 
the   true   penance  enjoined  by  the 
gospel,  369. 
Perfection,  no  councils  of  perfection  in 
the  New  Testament,  177.  a  passage 
in  the  nineteenth  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  seems  to  imply  this,  explained, 
178.  in  what  sense  we  are  called  to 
be  perfect  as  Gqd  and  Christ,  185. 
the  scripture  represents  the  best  of 
men  as  imperfect,  ib.  this  is  no  en- 
couragement to  live  in  sin,  ib. 
Perseverance,  a  necessary  consequence 

of  absolute  decrees,  211. 
Person,  resulting  from  the  conjunction 
of  two  natures,  what,  62.  what  meant 
by  Christ's  having  one  person,  64. 
of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
86. 
St.  Peter,  of  the  authority  committed  to 
him,  259.  had  no  superiority,  499. 
was  withstood  by  St.  Paul,  ib. 
Pharisees,  asserted  free-will  and  provi- 
dence, 196. 
Philosophers,  their  opinion  of  matter, 
29.  despised  revelation,  secret  assist- 
ances, and  miracles,  76.  their  account 
of  original  sin,  and  the  pre-existence 
of  souls,  142.    were  puzzled  about 
free-will  and  providence,  196.  were 
not  so  gross  idolaters  as  the  vulgar 
among  the  heathens,  302. 
Philosophy  was  new  modelled  to  ex- 
plain transubstantiation,  424. 
Photinus,  his  opinion  of  Christ,  61. 
Pictures  in  churches  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Eliberis,  308.   soon  led  to 
idolatry,  309. 
Plato,   his  opinion  of  the  soul  after 
death,  291.  was  probably  the  source 
of  purgatory,  ib. 
Polycarp,  a  remarkable  passage  con- 
cerning his  body,  317. 


Popes,  when  they  took  the  full  power 
of  indulgences  to  themselves,  182. 
have    been   condemned   for  heresy, 
251,  252.  their  ambition,  forgeries, 
,  and  cruelties,  252.  of  their  pretended 
power  over  princes,  253.    arguments 
agunst  their  infisllibility,  250,  254. 
alleged  proofe  of  it  answered,'  259. 
several  absurdities  in  asserting  it,  ib. 
were  not  much  consulted  in  calling 
some  councils,  273.   of  the  pardons 
and  indulgences  granted  by  them,  298. 
have  been  the  most  wicked  succes- 
sion of  men  history  has  produced.  438. 
their  authority  was  pretended  to  long 
^efore  their  infallibility,  498.   their 
jurisdiction  founded   on   a  forgery, 
501.  the  extent  of  their  claim,  and 
by  whom  completed,  ib.    See  church 
of  Rome. 
Prayer,  what  outward  gestures  proper 
for  it,  57.   prayers  for  the  dead,  an 
early   practice   in  the  church,  294. 
what  gave  occasion  to  it,  ib.  Tertul- 
lian's  opinion  of  them,  295.  why  not 
practised  in  the  church  of  England, 
ib.  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
See  Worship,    the  great  efficacy  of 
prayer  with  right  dispositions,  370. 
the  absurdity  of  appointing  prayers 
as  a  task,  ib. 
Preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  nature  of 
it,  and  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of 
their  successors,  398. 
Precepts,  wherein  they  differ  from  the 

means  of  salvation,  394. 
Predestination,  the  controversy  about  it 
reduced  to  a  single  point,  193.  three 
main  questions  that  arise  out  of  it,  ib. 
various  opinions  about  it,  194.   his- 
tory of  the  controversy  concerning  it 
boUi  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
195—204.   general  reflections  on  the 
subject,  221.  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  several  opinions, 
222.  points  in  which  all  are  agreed, 
224.  how  far  the  Article  has  deter- 
mined in  this  controversy,  225.  the 
design  of  the  cautions  added  to  it,  226. 
passages  in  the  Liturgy  concerning  it 
expluned,  226,  227.  ^  impartiality 
observed  in  treating  this  subject,  227. 
Pkvsdence,  the  notions  of  the  Supralap- 
sarians  concerning  it,  205.  those  of 
the  SuUaparians,  212.  the  certainty 
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of  it  is  not  causal,  but  eventual,  317. 
a  conditiooate  prescieaee  agraeaUe  to 
scripture,  ib. 

Presence,  real,  the  meaning  of  it  as 
taught  by  the  church  of  England,  414. 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
concerning  it,  415.  the  mystical  pre- 
tence is  acknowledged  by  them,  423. 
whence  the  controversy  about  the 
matter  of  the  presence  took  its  rise, 
439. 

Preventing  grace,  proof  of  it,  157.  of 
the  efficacy  and  extent  of  it,  158. 
See  Grace. 

Priest,  the  rules  concerning  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  dispensed  with  in 
cases  of  necessity,  339.  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  priest,  461.  Christ  was 
both  a  Priest  and  Sacrifice,  ib. 

Primasius,  his  comparison  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  435. 

Prixate  judgment,  objections  against  it 
answered,  245, 246.  is  allowed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  246. 

Pkocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  can 
have  no  explicit  idea  of  it,  85.  yet 
ought  to  be  believed,  86. 

Plromises,  whether  any  other  than  tem- 
porary under  the  old  dispensation,  124. 
those  that  were  national  only  tempo- 
rary, ib.  particular  persons  had  a 
prospect  of  a  future  state,  125.  prooft 
of  this,  125,  126. 

Prophecy,  not  a  mark  of  the  true  church, 
240.  of  those  relating  to  the  Messias, 
117—122. 

Prophetical  writings,  why  dark  and  ob- 
scure, 110,  111. 

Providence,  wherein  it  consists,  36,  37. 
how  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  it  may 
be  removed,  37.  objections  against  it 
considered,  38.  the  necessity  of  it,  ib. 
was  denied  by  the  Epicureans  and 
Sadducees,  196.  how  the  great  de- 
signs of  it  are  carried  on,  218. 

Punishments,  the  temporal  ones  of  good 
men,  no  argument  for  the  reserve  of 
others  in  another  state,  287.  the  law- 
fulness and  necessity  of  capital  punish- 
ments, 507.  the  measure  and  extent 
of  them,  508,609. 

Purgatory,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  concerning  it,  284.  no  fomda- 
tion  for  it  in  scripture,  286.  argu- 
ments for  it  considered,  287,  388. 


reasoBt  for  rejecting  it,  389.  asiddle 
state  not  warranted  from  scri|Husij,  ib. 
different  opinions  about  the  stale  after 
death,  290.  the  souroea  of  this  doc- 
trine, 291.  argument  froai  Maeeabeca 
examined,  ib.  a  passage  from  the  New 
Testament  alleged  in  fknmr  ai  H, 
considered,  293.  not  known  tor  tha 
first  six  hundred  yean,  394.  was  ne- 
ver received  by  the  Groek  chvreh,  0iw 
is  a  remnant  of  paganism,  ib.  theanai 
abuses  of  this  doctrine,  297.  political 
reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  sapport 
it,  298. 

R. 

Radbert,  Paachaae,  the  first  who  aMCTted 
and  explained  the  coiporal 
440.  was  opposed  by  all  the 
men  of  his  time,  ib. 

Ratramne,  his  account  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, 440. 

Real  presence,  the  meaning  of  it  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 
414.  the  absurdity  of  the  Ronnsli 
doctrine  on  this  head,  4 15.-424.  See 
Transubstantiation. 

Reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ  b 
not  absolute  and  without  oonditioos. 
68. 

Redemption,  the  Remonstrants*  notion 
of  its  extent,  218. 

Reformation,  why  many  wild  secta 
sprang  up  with  it,  4.  the  fundamental 
article  on  which  it  depends,  6.  the 
main  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified, 
100.  what  occasioned  the  first  begin, 
nings  and  progress  of  it,  299. 

Reformed,  their  different  opinions  con- 
cerning free-will  and  predestinatioa, 
202. 

Reformers,  reasons  for  their  descending 
into  so  many  particulars,  5.  putChria- 
tianity  on  its  right  foundation,  167. 
those  in  England  were  Sublapsariaas, 
202. 

Regeneration,  how  it  may  be  explained, 
156. 

Relics,  whence  a  superstitious  regard 
for  them  took  ito  rise,  316.  the  con* 
sequence  of  enshrining  of  them,  ib* 
were  appointed  to  be  venerated  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  have  no 
oountenance  from  scripture^  317.  nor 
from  the  practioe  of  the  first  Chris- 
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tians,  ib.  no  use  made  of  them  in  the 
times  of  penecotioB,  when  most  ne- 
cessary, 318.  fables  and  forgeries  in- 
vented to  support  them,  318,  331.  the 
novelty  of  the  worship  of  them,-320. 
Religion,  just  notions  of  God  the  basis 
of  it,  34,  48,  131.  the  assistance  that 
revealed  religion  can  receive  from 
philosophy,  144.  the  dengn  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  154,  332.  the 
truths  of  religion  are  impressed  by  a 
divine  direction,  156.  Alcoran  asserts 
that  all  religions  are  equally  accept- 
able to  God,  228.  Hobbes  makes 
religion  and  law  to  be  the  same,  ib. 
the  hypothesis  of  those  who  would 
accommodate  their  religion  to  their 
secular  interest,  ib.  these  opinions 
condemned,  229 — 231.  all  religions 
are  not  alike,  232.  a  true  notion  of 
it,  369. 

Remission  of  sins,  the  notion  of  it  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  126,  127. 
not  previous  to  justification,  163.  is 
an  act  of  God's  favour,  166,  167.  the 
nature  of  it  in  the  gospel,  286.  of 
the  power  of  it  committed  to  the 
apostles,  357,  358.  in  what  sense  it 
is  continued  by  their  successors,  261, 
262. 

Remonstrants,  their  opinions  concern- 
ing free-will  and  predestination,  195, 
213.  their  argumenU,  213—221.  diffi- 
culties obviated  by  their  doctrine,  218. 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
it,  222,  223. 

Repentance,  not  the  valuable  considera- 
tion, but  the  condition  of  justification, 
168.  the  true  notion  of  it,  356,  368. 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  a  death-bed 
repentance,  ib. 

Reprobation,  the  Supralapsarians*  notion 
of  it,  212.  is  a  doctrine  hard  to  be 
digested,  224. 

Resurrection,  the  possibility  of  it,  42. 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  after  it,  ib. 
was  denied  by  the  Sadducees,  94. 
was  believed  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 124 — 127.  completes  the  hap- 
piness of  a  future  state,  290. 

Resurrection  of  Christ.    See  Christ. 

Revelation,  what  it  is,  and  the  design  of 
it,  154,  332.  that  which  destroys  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  is  not  to  be 
believed,  420.     See  Scripture. 

Revelation  of  St.  John    its  authority 


proved,  104.  why  not  mentioned  in 

the  catalogue  of  the  council  of  Lao- 

dicea,  114. 
Righteousness,    the    doctrine   of  the 

church  of  Rome  concerning  it,  166, 

167.  that  of  the  reformed,  167. 
Rites.     See  Ceremonies. 
Rock  of  tiie  church,  what  meant  by  it, 

259,260. 
Roman  catholic    See  Church  of  Rome. 
Ruifin  was  the  first  who  mentioned  the 

article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 

69. 


S. 

Sabbath  is  not  moral  in  the  highest 
sense,  132.  the  reasonableness  of  it, 
ib.  of  the  change  of  it,  133.  woriu  of 
necessity  or  charity  may  be  done  on 
it,  179. 

Sacramental  actions,  the  nature  of  them 
considered,  453.  may  be  altered  as 
to  circumstances,  ib. 

Sacraments,  the  doctrine  of  tiie  church 
of  Rome  concerning  them,  164,  347. 
its  bad  consequences,  ib.  of  the  essen- 
tials of  them,  244.  are  to  be  mea- 
sured only  by  the  institution,  296. 
are  more  than  mere  ritual  acts,  347, 
348.  do  not  justify  by  the  0/miO;perti- 
tHM,  349.  a  sacrament  defined,  ib. 
matter  is  of  the  essence  of  it,  360. 
must  be  instituted  by  Christ,  ib.  Pro- 
testants acknowledge  only  two,  ib. 
Lombard  the  first  who  mentioned 
seven  of  them,  351.  reasons  tor  re- 
jecting the  five  additional  sacraments, 
384.  sacraments  are  ordained  to  be 
used,  and  not  to  be  gaxed  on  and 
carried  about,  ib.  their  effect  depends 
on  the  worthy  receiving,  and  not  on 
the  intention  of  him  that  dispenses 
them,  386. 

Sacraments  considered  as  acts  of  chnreh- 
communion,  or  as  federal  acts,  450* 

Sacrifices,  expiatory  ones,  the  nature 
of  them,  65.  how  the  death  of  Christ 
may  be  said  to  be  our  sacrifice,  67. 
in  a  general  sense  all  religious  wor- 
ship may  be  so  called,  459.  but  one 
Priest  and  one  Sacrifice  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  461.  answer  of  tiie 
fathers  to  the  heathens,  who  charged 
them  with  having  no  sacrificea»  463. 

Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  94. 
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ffon  whom  tpnmg,  n4  whil  gave 
rile  to  thtar  opinion^  133w  oar  S»- 
vioiirli  uswflr  to  thdr  pvdiog  quet- 
tioB,  125^  UMrted  libortgr  free  from 
■)1  reftmnt%  196. 
Sainti  were  not  invQcatid  uadsrtiifl  out 
TeituiiQiit,  323.  more  ratMul  fomida^ 
tionfor  this  mider  the  old  thea  under 
the  new  dispeniation,  ib.    Chritt  the 
on^  medaalor  and  inteeoenor,  323. 
^  mpentitioa   deriTod  from  the 
hea>heP"»  ib  when  it  wai  introdooed, 
325.  its  progretty  ib.  the  abmrdity 
of  it,  326.  scandalous  offices  of  this 
kind  in  the  church  of  Rome^  ib.  what 
they  found  this  practice  upon,  327. 
aiguments  for  it  eiamined,  327— 33L 
Salvation,  whether  eternal  salvatioQ  wia 
promised  under  the  Old  Testament, 
124.  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  228.  of  those  who 
never  heard  of  the  Christian  religion, 
230.  curiosity  in  this  not  to  be  in- 
dulged, 231.  how  iar  the  Article  has 
determined  in  it,  232.  diffisrenee  be- 
tween the  means  of  salvation,  and 
commanded  precepts,  336. 
Samosatenus,  his  opinion  of  Christ,  61. 
Sanctification,  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  diflers  from  Justification,  164.  is 
not  perfected  in  this  life,  189. 
Scandal,  the  true  notion  of  it,  487.  the 
frar  of  giving  scandsl  no  warrant  to 
break  established  laws,  488. 
Schism  in  the  chnrch,  the  making  it  a 

great  sin,  486. 
Schoolmen,  their  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  TVinity,  85.  their  many 
subtilties  in  the  doctrine  of  the  en- 
charist,  418.  their  explanation  of  the 
real  presence,  443. 
Soot,  John,  his  character,  441.  wrote 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal 
presence,  ib. 
Scottts,  Brigena,  wrote  against  St.  Aus- 
tin's doctrine  of  predestination,  196. 
Scriptures,  the  being  of  God  ought  not 
to  be  proved  from  them,  27.  his  unity 
frequently  asserted  in  them,  ib.  their 
style  suited  to  the  capacities  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  writ,  29,  30. 
their  meaning  to  be  taken  from  the 
scope  of  them,  39.  New  Testament, 
when  wrote,  74.  was  early  received, 
75.  the  names  and  number  of  the 
canonical  books,   88.   are  the  only 


iplete  mleof  lttth,90.  QldTsiti- 
mant   was  alwsya  appesleA  to  bj 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  94. 95^  106. 
theeare taken  to  pruseni) thw, 9S. 
just  ooosequenoes  from  then  an  to 
be  believed,  97.  contain  all  that  ii 
necessary  to  salvation,  98,  sre  no  aire 
guard  against  enPOTy  99.  ought  agtto 
be  read  carelessly,  ib.  prooft  of  tbe 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  101— 
105.   their  authority  is  not  fininded 
on  the  judgment  of  the  churoh,  104. 
that  of  the  Old,  105_112.  why  di- 
vided into  three  volumes*  lU*  ^^J 
they  were  called  canonicil,  115. 
Sees,  whence  their  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions rose,  489.    the  vaaitj  of 
keqnng  up  their  ancient  dignity,  Uk 
Semipelagians,  their  notion  of  anistiog 

grace  and  free-will,  155, 197. 
Senses,  their  influence  on  the  mind,  316. 
the  importance  of  their  eridenoe,  430. 
they   determine    our    judgment  of 
miracles,  ib.    the  foundation  of  oar 
belief  of  them,  421.    were  i^ipeiled 
to  by  the  fathers  as  infaUible,  426. 
Septuagint  was  highly  esteemed  in  oor 
Saviour's  time,  106.    when,  and  it 
whose  charge,  it  was  wrote,  107, 106. 
how  it  may  be  reconciled  to  tbe  He- 
brew, 109. 
Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  hii  leil 

against  image-worship,  309. 
Serpent,  braien,  the  breakiqg  it  when  it 
came  to  be  superstitiously  uaed,fiB- 
dicated,  317. 
Severity  ought  not  to  be  aflected,  191' 
Sin,  Adam*s  sin  said  to  be  perK>nal  bj 
the  Pelagians  and  Sodniaas,  140. 
oar  being  liable  to  death  and  the 
miseries  of  mortality  thought  by  some 
to  be  original  sin,  141.  experience 
and  scripture  teach  an  universal  cor- 
ruption, 142.  how  this  came  abont, 
143.  God's  justice  vindicated  in  the 
imputation  of  Adam*s  sin,  143.  whe- 
ther it  deserves  damnation,  144. 
church  of  Rome  believe  original  sis 
is  taken  away  by  bqrtism,  145.  St. 
Austin's  doctrine  concerning  it,  146» 

147.  the  manner  of  its  propagation 
not  easy  to  be  explained,  147.  reasons 
why  many  are  of  a  different  opinion, 

148.  how  they  explain  the  passsge* 
of  scripture,  and  the  Artide  concert- 
ing it,  150.   what  meant  by  deadly 
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and  venial  tiii,  107.  the  sin  agunst 
the  Holy  Ghost  explained,  188.  none 
eapaUe  of  this  sin  since  miracles 
have  ceased,  189.  of  the  pardon  of 
sin  after  ba^itism,  ib.  is  pardoned  ac- 
oordinj^  to  ibe  sincerity  of  our  repent- 
ance, 190.  what  meant  by  the  sin  unto 
death,  ^91.   diflerence  to  be  made 

'  between  deliberate  sins  and  sins  of 
infirmity,  ib.  sins  once  pardoned  not 
liable  to  aft^r  punishment,  286.  unless 
with  temporal  chastisements,  287.  of 
the  apostles'  power  of  remitting  sins, 
358.  whether' this  be  continued  in  the 
church,  ib. 

^ocimansy  their  notion  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  66.  of  Adam's  sin,  140.  ob- 
jections against  it,  ib.  their  doctrine 
concerning  predestination,  195.  their 
opinion  of  urescience  and  contingen- 
cies, ib.  ^w  far  they  sgree  with  the 
Remonstrants  and  Calvinists,  221. 

Soldania,  a  most  degenerate  nation  said 
to  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  20. 

Son  of  God.    See  Christ. 

Soul  is  distinct  from  matter,  39.  what 
perceptions  we  have  of  its  nature  and 
operation,  ib.  of  the  souls  of  beasts, 
40.  the  80^l  is  not  the  same  with  the 
animal  spirits,  ib.  how  it  acts  on 
matter,  inconceivable  to  us,  ib.  in 
some  placea  of  scripture  stands  for  a 
dead  body,  70.  philosophers'  notion 
of  its  pre-ezistenoe,  142.  how  defiled 
by  Adam's  sin,  145.  conjectures  about 
its  state  after  death,  289.  various 
opinions  concerning  this,  289 — ^295. 

Spirits,  animal,  their  nature  and  use,  40, 
154.  aro  the  imaiediate  oigans  of 
thought,  ib. 

Spirits,  invisible,  the  probability  of  their 
existence,  and  coi^ectures  about  their 
natora,  41.  are  not  emanations  or 
rays  of  the  DSvine  Essence,  ib.  what 
meant  by  the  spirits  in  prison,  70,71. 
of  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  77.  See 
Soul. 

Stephen,  Sc  worshipped  Christ  in  his 
last  momenta,  58.  no  other  care  taken 
of  his  body,  but  to  bury  it,  317.  no 
mention  made  of  worshipping  him, 
324. 

Stephen,  pope,  his  infallibility  denied  by 
Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  251. 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Autun,  the  first  who 


IBBviroPWl   ine   WiWri'   uhOBDOIBBwDv" 

tioo,443. 

Stoics,  made  all  ttM  alike,  187.  put  all 
things  under  a  hXfi^  196* 

SnbUpsarians,  their  doctrine  conoerning 
pcedestinatioQ,  212.  avoid  answering 
tho  Snpralapsarians,  and  seem  in 
effect  not  to  di^r  from  them,  ib. 

Sabicription,  what  the  clergy  are  bound 
to  by.  their  subscription  of  the  Arti- 
cles, 9.  does  import  an  assent  to 
them,  11.  difiSerent  persons  may  sob- 
soribe.to  them  in  difiSerent  senses,  ib. 

SoetoniuB,  his  account  of  Christ,  74. 

Supererogation.     See  Works. 

Siipecstition,  the  danger  of  its  being 
suffered  to  mix  wiih  religion,  316. 

Supralapsarians,  the  chief  basia  of  their 
doctrine  concerning  predestination, 
204.  their  arguments  from  the  ab- 
suKdity  of  the  contrary  opinion,  20ft. 

Supreme^  of  the  pope  disproved,  406U-. 
502.  that  of  kings  or  qpieens  assert- 
ed, 602— 506. 

Swearing.    See  Oath. 

Symbols,  federal,  the  nature  t>f  tfateniy 
413. 

T. 

Temple,  how  the  glory  of  the  second 
exceeded  the  first,  119. 

Thought  different  from  matter  and 
motion,  89.  has  no  parts,  39,  40. 
whether  beasts  have  thought,  40.  is 
governed  by  impressions  made  on  the 
brain,  154.  is  influenced  by  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  156. 

Time  cannot  be  eternal,  22.  is  not  di- 
visible to  infinity,  as  matter  is,  23. 

Timothy  and  Titus,  rules  given  them 
concerning  church  government,  334. 

Tradition,  oral,  the  regard  due  to  it,  91, 
92.  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  concerning  it,  ib.  no  rule  in 
matters  of  faith,  ib.  the  scriptures  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  impostures  of 
it,  92.  no  certain  way  of  conveying 
the  articles  of  religion,  94.  was  ob- 
jected against  on  many  occadons  by 
our  Saviour,  ib.  the  ocoask>n  of  great 
errors  and  ruin  of  the  Jews,  94,  95. 
the  apostles  laid  no  stress  on  them, 
95.  ai^nments  of  Irensos  and  Ter- 
tuUian  against  them,  96.  objection 
from  the  darkness  of  scripture  an- 
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•wered^d?.  ilie  dUferenee  between  a 
settled  canon  of  fcripture  and  oral 
tradition,  104.  traditiona  concerning 
image-worship  departed  from,  810. 

TVansiibstantiation,  a  paragraph  agalmt 
it  in  the  Articles  in  Edward  the  VIth*s 
reign,  402.  why  it  was  afterwards  sop- 
pressed,  402, 403.  the  doctrine  of  the 
chnrch  of  Rome  oonoeming  it,  416. 
the  consequences  of  it,  416.  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  beliered,  418. 
is  contrary  to  our  Ihcnlties  both  of  sense 
and  reason,  419.  it  was  not  receiTcd 
in  the  first  and  best  ages,  424.  seve- 
ral presomptiTe  prooft  of  this,  424-— 
429.  the  fathers  beliefed  the  elements 
continued  to  be  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration,  429 — 431.  by  whom  it 
was  formed  and  broached,  431.  sere- 
lal  arguments  against  it,  433—451. 
how  this  doctrine  crept  into  the  church, 
437.  by  whom  the  term  was  first  in- 
troduced, 443. 

Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  tree  of  life,  conjectures  about 
them,  141,  144. 

Trent  council,  ihe  disappointments  of  it, 
a  great  probability  there  will  never 
be  another,  279.  first  received  the 
Apocrypha  into  the  canon,  114.  their 
decree  concerning  good  works,  170. 
declined  to  give  a  clear  decision  about 
image-worship,  312.  reasons  of  this, 
813.  did  not  determine  positively 
about  relics,  316.  did  not  decree  the 
office  of  a  bishop  an  order,  or  a  sa- 
crament, 374.  was  the  first  that  de- 
creed the  indissolubleness  of  marriage, 
even  for  adultery,  378.  decreed  ex- 
treme unction  to  be  a  sacrament, 
383. 

IVinity  is  not  to  be  proved  by  reason, 
42.  tradition  of  it  very  ancient,  ib. 
not  to  be  proved  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  the  New,  43.  what  meant 
by  one  substance,  and  what  by  three 
persons,  in  explaining  it,  ib.  the  diffi- 
culties in  it  no  sufficient  reason  for 
not  believing  it,  ib.  different  methods 
of  explaining  it,  ib.  several  proofe  of 
it,  44 — 46.  from  whence  the  errors 
in  this  doctrine  took  their  rise,  48. 

Tally,  his  account  of  the  notion  the 
hcuithens  had  of  their  images,  305. 

Twifse,  carried  it  high  to  the  Supralap- 
Sanaa  hypothesis,  204. 


V. 

Valentinians  pretended  to  traditiooi  frosi 

the  apostle*,  96. 
Various    readings    of  the   scriptoxfii 

whence  they  arose,  109.  sre  incoosi- 

derable,  and  affect  not  our  ftith  or 

morals,  ib. 
Ubiquity  of  human  natnre  myosnbfei 

AAA 

Vigilantius  complains  of  the  wonihippo; 
ofrelics,  316,320.  andofnistiud 

angels,  328. 
Virgin,  blessed,  was  reprimanded  bj  Off 

Saviour,  185.  why  she  was  aot  taka 

notice  of  in  the  first  age  of  supei^ 

tion,  319.  has  the  preference  to  God 

and  Christ  in  the  worship  of  At 

church  of  Rome,  326. 

>^rgins,  parable  of  tenviigins  oGOtn- 
dicts  supererogation,  181. 

Visible  church,  what  H  is,  233. 

Understanding  is  as  free  as  the  will,  347. 

Union  of  the  church  among  theimeha, 
and  with  their  head,  is  not  a  note  of 
the  true  church,  240. 

Unity  of  the  Godhead,  prooft  of  it,  27. 
is  a  chief  article  of  the  Ckristiin  reli- 
gion, 28. 

Unity  among  Christians,  the  advantigo 
of  it,  486.  the  great  sin  of  diswlTing 
it,ib. 

Vows  of  celibacy  unlawful,  475.  of  the 
obligation  of  them,  ib.     See  Oiili- 

Usher,  archbishop,  his  explanatioo  of 
Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  121. 

W. 

War,  in  what  cases  lawful,  511.  and 
when  unlawful,  ib. 

Water  in  baptism,  what  it  is  an  eoiblaB 
of,  891. 

Will,  whether  it  is  always  determined  hj 
the  underrtandmg,  153.  whereiBoar 
liberty  consists,  ib.  the  opinions  of  the 
Pelagians  and  Semipelagisns  ooo- 
ceming  it,  154,  155.  See  Liberty. 

Winds,  their  great  influence  on  the  eiith, 
36.  are  under  a  particular  directionof 

Providence,  ib. 
Wisdom  of  God,  wherein  it  consists,  33. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  teach,  334. 

Works,  what  is  meant  by  good  wotk», 
163.  they  are  indispensably  neoeniiy 
to  salvation,  170.  die  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome  conceminff  iheVt 
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172.  none  absolutely  perfect,  ib.  this 
the  opinion  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages, 
ib.  the  absurdity  of  asserting  the  merit 
of  good  works,  ib.  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  imperfecdon  of 
good  works,  173.  whether  any  good 
works  can  be  performed  without  divine 
assistance,  174.  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, the  foundation  of  that  doctrine 
destroyed,  180.  its  bad  consequences, 
183. 
World  is  not  eternal,  because  time  nor 
number  cannot  be  eternal  or  infinite, 
22.  the  novelty  of  history,  a  further 
proof  of  this,  23.  not  made  by  chance, 
24.  objection  from  the  production  of 


insects  answered,  ib.  is  not  a  body  to 
God,  29.  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
Providence,  36.  many  changes  made 
in  it  by  the  industry  of  man,  ib«  shall 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  82. 
Worship  of  God,  what  it  is,  341.  the 
design  of  the  various  acts  of  it,  ib.  the 
philosophers'  notion  that  the  varietiea 
of  worship  were  acceptable  to  God, 
228.  that  it  should  not  be  in  an  un- 
known tongue  proved  from  reason, 
scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  341 — 344.  when  the 
present  practice  of  the  church  of 
Rome  was  introduced,  344.  aigu- 
ments  for  it  answered,  344,  345. 
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TEXTS  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


AND    OF    THE    APOCRYPHA, 


BXrXABID  TO  I»  THX   WOftX. 


ThoM  markod  thw  (•)  hare  been  addad  in  tkii  adttioo. 


GENESIS. 

•^ 

P^ 

Pkge 

xxxii.  1, 4,  6. 

x^m.  15. 

117 

i.  26,«  note 

42 

10,  and  through 

xx^i.   16,  to  end  of 

27. 

143 

the  whole  Old  Tes- 

Deut. 

107 

27.28. 

143 

tament 

150 

xx^ii.  8.* 

92 

Ui.  15. 

117 

32. 

322 

36.  to  the  end 

107 

22. 

141 

xxxiv.  6. 

213 

xxxi.9,»  19,»22,»W- 

▼i.  5.                     142,  172 

26.» 

92 

▼iii.  21. 
xii.  1.* 

142 
93 

LEVITICUa 

xxxi.  11— 13.  • 
xxxi^.  6. 

97 
316 

3. 
XV.  6. 
xxi.  23. 
xxii.  18. 
XXT1.24. 
28. 
xxviii.  14. 
xxxi.  19.*  30.* 

53. 
xlix.  10. 

117 

160 
516 
117 
117 
516 
117 
93 
516 
117 

i.  3,  4. 

▼.  1. 

▼ii.  26, 27. 

X.3. 

xiii.  3,*  6,*  6lc,  note 

xi^.  1 1,*  note 

x^i."  note* 

xvii.  14.    405,*  note 

xix.  12. 

xxvi.  1. 

93 
516 
405 
389 
359 
359 
65 
1,406 
132 
303 

JOSHUA. 

▼ii. 

▼iii.  32,  36.» 
ix.  15,  19  .• 
xxiv.  2,  3.» 
26.» 

JUDGES. 

293 
97 

516 
93 
92 

EXODUS. 

NUMBERS. 

x^ii.  2. 

516 

1.21. 
iii.  1. 

172 
132 

x^i.  38. 

297 

1  SAMUEL. 

6. 

126 

xxiv.  17. 

117 

UU  11. 

389 

IT.  21. 

212 

xi^.  24,  28, 44. 

516 

▼ii.  22. 

219 

DEUTERONOMY.      1 

x^.  30. 

503 

▼iii.  15, 19,  32. 

219 

17. 

502 

X.  20. 

212 

iv.  13,  15,  17.  23. 

303 

xxii.  14. 

502 

xi.  10. 

212 

▼.  21. 

133 

xxiii.  11,  12. 

817 

xii.  3—14. 

403 

▼i.3.» 

97 

9— 12.» 

94 

xiv.  8. 

212 

4. 

27 

xvii.  14.* 

921 

4,*  note 

27 

2  SAMUEL. 

XX.  4,*  5.«  note 

249 

6-9.» 

97 

4,5.» 

302 

▼ii.  7.  8.» 

207 

III.  !.♦ 

516 

17, 

133 

▼iii.  3» 

81 

xxiiL  20. 

59 

ix.  4— 6.« 

207 

1  KINGS. 

21.» 

59 

X.  15,»  16.» 

207 

—  AJk 

xxi^.  4.* 

93 

xi.  18— ai.» 

97 

▼ui.46. 

143 

12.» 

94 

xii.  30. 

303 

xii.  27—33. 

304 

XXV.  22.  • 

94 

xvi.  22. 

303 

x^i.  31. 

304 

xxix.  42  • 

94 

xni.  12,*  note 

236 

xxi.  29. 

174 
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2  KINGS. 

z.  30,  3 
28,39 
ziii.  21. 
zvii.  28.  32,  41. 
xvui.  4. 
xxiii.  2/  21,*  24.* 


PS^fe 


174 
304 
317 
305 
317 
98 


1  CHRONICLES. 


zzui.  6. 
zzzTiii.  21. 


503 
503 


2  CHRONICLES. 


▼iii.  14, 15. 
X.  8,  to  the  end 
zvii.  8,  9. 

16—19. 
xxyiii.  from  36  to  tbe 

end 
XXX.  18, 19. 
xzziv.  14. 

EZRA. 

iii.  12,*  note 

NEHEMIAM. 

▼111.  1— 8.« 

8. 

18.» 
iz.  5. 

PSALMS. 

1.15. 
XT.  4. 
zvi.  \0^ 
11. 
10» 
11. 
zvii.  14, 15. 
xxxiii.  11. 
xxxvi.  9. 
xllx.  7. 

14,15 
1.15. 
li.  1,  2,  16,  17. 

4. 

10.  11. 

17. 
Ixv.  2. 
Izziii.  24. 
Izzziv.  11. 
Izzzvii.  6. 
zc.  17. 
'zcvi.  13. 
zcviii.  5. 
zciz.  8. 

5,9. 
cVi.  19,  20. 


503 
503 
503 
503 

107 
172 
107 


120 


98 
342 

98 
342 


322 
475 
70 
71 
81 
125 
125 
208 
210 
181 
125 
322 
126 
217 
155 
459 
331 
71 
125 
125 
126 
125 
435 
287 
314 
304 


cz.  3.  209 

czvi.  405 

cziz.  18,  27,  32,  35.  155 
18, 35.       246 
czzz.  3,  4.        172 
czli.  2.       381,  459 


PROVERBS. 


ii.  6.» 
iii.  6,  34.« 
zvi.  4. 
zziv.  16. 
zzz.  8. 


155 
155 
212 
142 
179,  514 


ECCLESIASTES. 


yii.29. 
iz.  11. 
zi.  9. 
zii.  14. 


142 
241 
125 
125 


ISAIAH. 


i.l8. 
▼.4. 

vi.  l.»3,»9,»10. 
vii.  14. 
viii.  1.* 
20.  • 
zL  1,  2,  10. 
zii.  3. 
zzv.  8. 
zzvi.  19. 
zziz.  13.» 
zzz.  8. 
zzziv.  16.  • 
zzzv.  5, 6. 
zl.  26, 28.» 
18—27 
zlii.  1 — 4. 

8. 
zliv.  6, 8. 

6,*  note 

9—21. 

24.» 
zlv.  5.» 
zlvin.  12.*13.» 
IL  12,*  13.» 
liii. 

10.» 
Uv.  13.* 
lni.2. 
Izi. 

1. 
Izv.  1. 

6.» 


126 

208, 220 

•        63 

118 

92 

98 

118 

409 

125 

125 

178 

92 

98 

117 

52 

303 

117 

331 

28 

28. 

303 

52 

52! 

52 

52 

127,  118 

67 

246 

71 

118 

71 

158 

477 


JEREMIAH. 


i.  9, 10,*  note 
iv.  2. 
z.  1—17. 
1-.16.* 


359 

517 

303 

52 


Page 

zvii.  9.  142 

zziii-  5.  1 19 

zzzi.  29.  30.  148 

31—34.  119 

33,  34.  155 

33,34.  209 

zzzi.  34.  286 

33, 34.*  246 

zzzvL  2,  28— 32.*         92 


EZEKIEL. 


zviii.  20. 
24. 
32. 
zxziii.  11. 
zzzvi.  25,  &c. 
26,27. 
26,27. 


148 
220 
214 
220, 214 
.119 
155 
210 


DANIEL. 


vii.9.» 
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ABSOLUTION,  ctnon  of  TWat  pro- 
noonohig  abiolution  to  be  a  judicial 
■od  not  a  dedantory  act,  358.  the 
doctrine  of  the  chnrch  of  England  on 
the  same  in  lier  litorgy  explained 
and  vindicated,  366,  369.  in  the  pa- 
ptl  cbareh  snpplies  the  plaoe  of  con- 
trition, 960. 

Apocryphal,  derivation,  89. 

Aritts,  character  of,  enters  the  field  of 
controveny ;  opinions,  oondennatioii, 
exoommonication,  death,  GO. 

Amunius,  account  of,  202.  his  five 
points,  203.  opinions  condemned  in 
synod  of  Dort,  203. 

Attrition,  what,  ooaaidered  wkk  oMu- 
tim  equal  to  contrition,  360« 

Augsburg,  Confeasiouof,  presentation  to 
the  emperor,  5.  dfect  npoii  ttie  Diet, 
ib.,  see  also  619t-632. 

B. 

Buchannan,  Dr.  Qauditts,  relates  in- 
stances of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
&c.  &c,  among  the  Hindoos,  42. 

a 

Cassian,  founder  of  Semipelagianism, 
his  doctrine  attacked  by  the  foUowert 
of  Augustin,  leading  principles  of  his 
disciples,  162. 

Catechism  of  council  of  IVent  teaches 
worship  of  the  Vvrgin  Mary,  326. 
maintains  that  purgatory  is  a  fire, 
286.  teadiea  the  doctrine  of  super- 
erogation, 171. 

Cerinthus,  opinions  of,  avoided  by  St. 
John,  64. 

Chalcedon,  council  of,  decree  oonoeroing 
the  nature  of  Christ,  136. 

Christ,  titles  of  the  Godhead  given  to, 
28. 


Church,  various  senses  of  the  word,  233. 

Notek  of  the  Church,  fay  BellsTininf, 

confuted,  2.39.  whether  Rome  be  a  true 

church,  242, 243.  whether  visibilitjlie 

necessary  to  its  being,  248.  where  be- 

fora  Luther,  248--^JI60.   '  Hesr  tbe 

Chuich,'  &c,  280. 
Communion,  half-,  decree  of  cooiidl  of 

Constanoe  concerning,  457, 458.  ooo- 

firmed  by  council  of  TVent,  458. 
Confession,  chuich  of  Knglsnd  on  tlie 

same,  366.  decrees  of  councils  of  La^ 

teran  and  T^ent,ib. 
Contrition,  iiecesmf3f,  oceardmg  to  Ae 

church  if  jRoMe,  when  the  prksdj  ab- 
solution cannot  be  had,  3^. 
Council  of 

Antioch,  oobdemned  Faul  of  Sino. 
seta,  47. 

Carthage,  condemned  Pelagius,  139. 

Second  at  ditto,  ditto,  140. 

Chalcedon,  condemned  Eatyches, 
136. 

Constantinople^  condemned  the  he- 
resy of  Maoedonitts,  135. 

Constance,  called  to  heal  the  pqnl 
schism,  273. 

Constanoe,  decree  on  half-ooouiui- 
nion,  457, 458. 

Diocpolis,  acquits  Pelagius,  140. 

Dort,  synod  of,  condemned  Arauniai, 
203. 

Ephesus,  condemned  Nestorios,  64. 
decreed  against  enlarging  creeds, 
263. 

Another  at  Ephesus,  called  CooTea- 
tos  Latronum,  Ux^  part  with  Ea- 
tyches, 136. 

Florence,  decree  concerning  YOS%y 
tory,  285. 

Jerusalem,  acquitted  Pelagius,  140. 

Laodioea,  decree  against  invoostioB 
of  angels,  324. 
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!,jit<enin,  2d  cocmcU,  decree  agiiost 
marriage  of  the  dergy,  468. 

Ditto,  against  prayen  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  344. 

Milerum,  oondemned  Pelagius,  140. 

Nice,  lit  council,  condemned  Ariui, 
60. 

Nice,  2d  council,  decree  concerning 
image  wordii^,  311,  312. 

Trent,  makes  a  new  canon  of  scrip- 
ture, 88,  89.  teaches  that  saorar 
ments  confer  grace,  164. 

—  canons  leqBecting  merit  of  good 

works,  171. 
-^  concerning  relios  and  images,  312, 

313. 
•—  afypeals  to  oouneil  of  fOoe  on  same, 

313. 

—  decree  and  canons  respecting  ex- 

treme unction,  378,  379. 
-—  decree  on  half-oommumon,  468. 

—  doctrine    and    canon   respecting 

adoration  of  the  encharist,  417. 
-—  decree  making  absolution  a  judi- 
cial act,  358. 

—  decree  making  attrition  with  ab- 

solution equal  to  contrition,  360. 

—  decrees  the  Vulgate  the  authentic 

edition  of  the  Bible,  257. 

—  decrees  concerning  purgatory,  285, 

286. 
^— indulgences,  299. 

—  saint  worship,  322. 

-—  doctrine  of  intention,  388. 

—  decree  in  fii?our  of  worship  in  an 

unknown  tongue,  344. 

—  decree  establishing  fbre  new  siu 

craments,  351. 

*>-  decree  concerning  auricular  con- 
fession, 356. 

«-  makes  wordt  the  nuMer  of  the  siu 
crament  of  penance,  356. 

D. 

Deuteronomy  ri.  4,  much  stress  laid  on, 

by  the  Jews,  27,  28. 
Dort,  synod  of,  condemned  Arminius, 

203. 

E. 

Ebionites,  origin,  opinions  of,  53, 54. 

Eucharist,  adoration  of,  decreedby  coun- 
dl  of  IVent,  417.  novelty  and  danger 
of,  417,418.  vain  pretence  of  adm^ 
conditionally,  445,  446. 

Eotyches,  founder  of  a  heresy,  the  cause 


of  a  council  being  summoned  at  Con- 
stantinople; there  delivers  his  doc- 
trine; degraded;  condemned  at  Chal- 
cedon,  136. 
Extreme  unction,  doctrine  and  canons 
of  council  of  Trent  concerning,  and 
time  of  administering,  378,  379.  not 
mentioned  in  James  V.  14 ;  381. 

G. 

Godhead,  unity  o^  the  Lord  our  God 
one  Jehovah — ^much  stress  laid  on  by 
the  Jews,  27,  28. 

Gregory  XVI.  (present  pontiff)  teaches 
invocation  of  the  Vugin  Mary,  326. 

H. 

Homily,  Saxon,  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
the  corporal  presence,  441,  442.  of 
Church  of  England  on  Justification, 
161,  162. 


Images,  canon  of  Trent,  312.  decreed 
to  be  worshipped  by  second  council  of 
Nice,  311,  312.  of  heaUien  original, 
308. 

Indulgences,  account  of  their  origin, 
298.  gave  occasion  to  the  praoedure 
of  Luther,  ib.  decree  of  IVent  on 
them,  299. 

InfaHibflity,  as  founded  on  the  supposed 
necessity  for  it,  confuted,  334^  235. 
oonsidered  in  reference  to  the  Jewisii 
church,  236,237.  oonAtted,  256.  and 
considered  in  connection  with  Sixtut 
Vth  and  Clement  Vlllth's  editions  of 
Vulgate,  257,  258.  the  precise  seat  of 
it  unknown  and  not  agreed  on  among 
themselves,  256.  the  power  of  the 
keys,  examined  by  Whitiiy,  260,  261. 
*  Thou  art  Peter,*  considered  by 
Jewell,  259.  <  Hear  the  Ghuich,'  kc^ 
examined,  280. 

Intention,  doctrine  of,  388. 

Invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  cate- 
chism of  IVent,  326.  letters  of  pre- 
sent  pontiff  (Gregory  XVLX  326. 
decree  of  council  of  Laodicea  against 


same,  324. 


J. 


Jansemus,  of  Ypres,  his  work  '  Augns- 
tinus,*  account  of,  Mosheim^  state- 
ment  of  it,  effect  of  it  on  the  contro- 
versy concerning  grace,  condemnation 
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of  five  propodtimis  in  it  by  Inaooent 
the  Xth,  cantfOfewy  ■riaiig  tliere- 
from  refpecting'  ptpd  inftlUbOity  as 
to  natters  of  iiKt,  200, 901. 
Jnttificatioii,  through  faith,  Hookerli 
Judgments  thereon,  161.  and  distinc- 
tion between  England  and  Rome  as 
to  the  same,  165, 166.  homily  of  church 
of  England,  161, 163.  by  gifts  recdfed 
from  Ood,  161. 


Keys,  power  o(  considered,  260.  Ter- 
toUian  on,  261.  <  Thoa  art  Peter,* 
&o.,  iraimitiTe  interpretation,  Jewell, 
269.  '  Hear  the  church,'  &c.  ex- 
plained,  280. 

M. 

Bfaoedottios,  founder  of  a  heretical  sect, 
elected  bishop  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Arians,  remored,  again  took  poa- 
session  of  the  see,  persecutes  the 
orthodox,  his  opinions,  condemned  at 
Constantinople,  136. 

Ifaniage,  lawful  in  eodesisstics,  forbid* 
den  by  second  council  of  Lateran,  con- 
demned  by  Gregory  VII.,  pleaded  for 
ia  Bnglaiid  and  Qermany,  a  saem- 
ment  in  the  papal  church,  therefore 
oonfors  grace  on  the  laity,  and  yet 
brings  poUutiaa  and  damwation  on 
tiie  dergy,  468,  469. 

Mass,  sioriiee  o(  contrary  to  Hebrews 
S.  14;  461,462. 

N. 

Nsttorhts,  character  of,  ^ipointed  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  persecutes  the 
Arians,  espouses  the  caose  of  Aaas- 
tasitts,  cited  to  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
broaches  his  herssy,  aftsrwaids  pre> 
varicates,  dqxMed,  banished,  death, 
63,64. 

O. 

Orders,  opinions  of  Mason,  Taylor, 
Milboani,  referred  to  thereon*  333. 

P. 

Pelagianism,  vide  Pelagius. 

Pelagius,  character,  his  heresy,  propa- 
gates it  first  privately,  nondemned  at 
ooundl  of  Carthage,  goes  into  the 
East,  sttpported  by  the  bishop  of  Je- 


more  b<raMi,io> 
cased  before  « council  at  JiisiiIib, 
afterwards  acquitted  by  the  ooaacil  of 
IXospoUs,  npiMMls  snooessfidly  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  opposed  by  ^  Afiv 
cnn  cimfwi,  cwmdemued  by  wt  wbh 
bishop  of  Rome  who  had  seqoitted 
him,  aflerwarBs  pnuicly  conoswed 
at  Ephesai  and  oOer  piaosib  the 
beresy  cnsiied  m  we  bod  by  ttssi- 
fiaanoe  of  Angnstin,  139, 140. 

Pkayers,  in  aa  unknown  tougus^  coatn- 
dictory  dsorees  of  eouadls  of  Lsuna 
and  TVent,  344. 

Priesthood  of  Christ,  passes  not  to  n- 
other,  therefore  no  new  order  d 
priests  to  offbr  sacrifice,  402* 

Purgatory,  decreed  at  Flomoe  md 
IVent,  canon  of  Tmt,  386.  aire, 
accoiding  to  CatechisB  «f  TVesl, 
286.  1  Cor.  ill.  10,  exaniasd,  391 
of  heathen  original,  Meighsrii  op- 
idon  thereoB,  182.  Buhop  Ti^ 
nereooiyib* 


Relics,  canon  of  TVent  reapectug,  313. 
Eusebius  miscjaoted  thereon  by  Ar« 
Mihier,  318.  other  latben  niiliiij 
corrupted  according  to  Dr.  JiMi> 
319. 

Rerelation,  book  of,  citation  by  Cls- 
mens  of  Rome,  104. 

Rome,  her  fearful  corruptioBsaooordiqg 
to  Baronins  and  others,  353.  hii 
added  new  articles  to  the  creed  of 
the  church,  263.  her  question  ai  to 
'  Where  was  protestantism  before  U« 
ther?*  answered  and  retorted,  348— 
250.  a  true  church  in  one  tease, 
though  not  in  another,  243, 343. 

Roifinus,  chsncter,  contests  with  Je- 
rome, fim  published  the  Aportki' 
creed,  69. 

S. 

Saersments,  seven  in  church  of  Rone, 
canon  of  TVent  respecting  them,  351. 
creed  of  pope  Pius,  on  same,  AppeB- 
dix.  are  justificatory,  aooordiBg  to 
TVent,  164.  confer  grace  cr  f^ 
opento,  according  to  Trent,  468.  this 
asserted  by  Leo  X.,  469. 

Samosatenus,  Paulas,  his  chaFacter,o|N- 
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monsy  oondeiimatioii,  and  ezpolsioii, 
47. 

Sc^>e-goat,  ceremony  not  a  distinct 
one,  parts  of  the  same  sacrifice,  mean- 
ing, 65. 

Schism,  scandalous,  in  the  popedom, 
suppressed  by  council  of  Constance, 
273^  274.  vide  Separation. 

Scripture,  canon  of,  published  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  88»  89.  confirmed 
by  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  89. 
church  of  Rome  differs  in  this  canon 
from  itself  in  former  ages,  90.  cur- 
rent of  antiquity  against  their  canon, 
true  state  of  this  question,  90,  91. 
not  the  judge  of  controversies,  but 
the  rule  whereby  to  judge  them,  91, 
92.  the  only  rule  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  notes  of  the  church,  92.  a 
sufficient  rule  for  all  who  believe  them 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  92. 

Separation,  from  papal  church,  true 
grounds  of — what  constitutes  schism 
—papal  church  guilty  of  schism — 
therefore  the  cause  of  the  separation, 
100, 101. 

Semipelagianism,  vide  Cassian. 

Sodttianism,  vide  Socinus. 

Socinus,  Letius  and  Faustus,  founders 
of  the  sect  of  Socinians,  their  charac- 
ters, title  of  Sodnian  used  sometimes 
in  an  unlimited  sense,  sum  of  their 
theology,  60,  61. 

Spalato,  archbishop  of,  visits  England, 
renounces  popery,  embraces  it  again, 
imprisonment  and  death,  P^aoe  iz,  x. 


Supererogation,  doctrine  of,  taught  in 
Catechism  of  council  of  TVent,  171. 

T. 

Temple,  second,  how  more  glorious  than 
the  first,  120. 

Transubstantiation»  makes  Christ  a 
transgressor  of  the  Levitical  law,  406. 
rejected  in  the  Saion  Homily,  441, 
442. 

TVent,  council  of,  defined  and  deter- 
nuned  new  arHcles  of  fiuth,  not  pre- 
viously defined  or  determined,  284,285. 
Stillingfleet*s  views  and  arguments 
thereon,  ib.  canon  on  seven  sacra- 
ments, 351.  on  absolution,  358.  on 
confession,  356.  on  indulgences,  299. 
on  works,  171.  on  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments, es  opere  opento,  164.  on  pur- 
gatory, 285,  286.  on  relics,  312.  on 
images,  ib.  on  Latin  prayers,  344. 

Trinity,  traces  of  the  doctrine  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  42. 

U. 

Unction,  vide  Extreme. 

W. 

Works,  inefficient  for  jnttifioation,  judg- 
ment  of  the  church  in  her  Homily, 
161.  judgment  of  Hooker,  165.  canon 
of  IVent  on  the  same— catechism  of 
Trent  asserts  that  they  can  satisfy  both 
for  a  man's  own  sins  and  those  of 
others,  171. 
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Name  and  Dtrignation. 


Allport,  Rev.  Jonah,  Muuster 
of  St.  James,  Birmingham^ 

Bagiter, 

Barrow,  baac,  D.D^  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 

Bochannaiiy  Claudius,  D.D. 
Vice-  Provost  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  Bengal, 

Chillingworth,  William,  A.M. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D^ 
Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome, 
Conn,  John,  D.D.  Bishop  of 

Durham, 
CosBart,Tide  Labbe. 
Da?enant,  John,  D.D.,  bishop 

of  Sarum, 
Evagrius  Scholasticus,  of  An- 

tioch, 
Busebius,  PSunphilus,  bishop 

of  Ccsnrea, 
Gibson,  Edmund,   bishop   of 

London, 
Oreg^  XVI.  pope. 
Homilies   of  tne   church  of 

England. 
Hooker,  Richard, 
Home,  Tbos.  Hartwell,  B.D. 


Hume,  David, 

James,  Tliomas,  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library. 


Centuries  in  which 
they  flourished. 


I7th 


I8th  and  I9th 


17th 


19th 

Ist 

17th 


17th 

6th 

4th 

17th  and  18th 

16th 
16th 


18th 
16th  and  17th 


Works  quoted. 


TVanslatioB   of  Divcaiat  oe 

the  Colossians. 
Comprehensive  Bible. 
Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Sopr^ 

macy,  and  a  Discoene  eoa- 

cerning  the   Unity  of  (fe 

Chunm. 
Christian  Reaesn^es  is  Asii. 


Religion  of  Protestants,  s  nfe 

way  to  Salvation. 
Sermons. 

Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
A  Scholastical  Ifistory  of  the 

Canon  of  Scripture. 

Letter  to  Bishop  Hsll. 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
Preservative  against  Popeiy* 
Encyclical  Letter.    . 

Sermon  on  Jnstificatioo. 

Introduction  to  the  Critic^ 
Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

History  of  England. 

Bellmn  Plipale,  and  IVestise 
of  the  Commtion  of  Scri^ 
ture.  Councils,  and  Ftthen, 
&c.  &c.,  for  Maintensncew 
Popery. 
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Name  and  designation. 


Jewell,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of 

Sarum, 
Labbe  and  Cossart, 
Lynde,  Sir  H., 
Maclaine,  Archibald,  D.  D., 
Ma^ee,  William,  D.  D.,arch- 

buhop  of  Dublin, 

Mason,  Francis,  B.  D.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 

Milner,  John,  D.  D.,  bishop  of 

the  Roman  charch, 
Milboum,  Rev.  Luke, 

Meagher,. Andrew,  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne, 

Mosheim,  Laurence,  D.  D., 
Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen, 

Momey,  Philip,  Lord  du 
Plessis, 

Page,  James  R.,  A.  M., 

Pearson,  John,  D.D.  bishop 
of  Chester, 

Sixtus  v.,  pope, 

Socrates  Scholasttcus,  of  Con- 
stantinople, 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  D.  D., 
bishop  of  Worcester, 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.  D.,  bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor, 

Wake,  WiUiam,  D.  D.,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 


WhttbT,  Diniel,  D.  D.,  Pire- 
bendary  of  Sarum, 


16th  and  17th 

I7th 

16th 

4th 

17th 

17th 

17th  and  18th 

16tfa  and  17th 

Centuries  in  which 
they  flourished. 

Works  quoted. 

16th 

A  Replie  unto  M.  Hardinge*s 

Answeare. 

17th 

Edition  of  the  Councils. 

17th 

Via  Tttta  and  Via  Devia. 

18th 

Translation  of  Mosheim. 

19th 

Discourses  on  the   Scripture 

Doctrine  of  Atonement  and 

Sacrifice. 

16th 

Of  the   Consecration   of  the 

Bishops  in  the  Church  of 

England. 
The  End  of  Religious  Contro- 

19th 

versy. 

17th 

A  Legacy  to  the  Church  of 

Enffland. 
The  Popish  Mass. 

18th 

Ecclesiastical  History. 


Mystery  of  Iniquity,  the  His- 
tory of  the  npacy. 
Letters  to  a  Romish  Priest. 
Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

Preface  to  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate. 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

A   Rational   Account  of  the 
Grounds  of  Protestant  Reli- 


gion. 
olemi< 


Pblemical  Discourses. 

Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
tne  Church  of  England,  in 
Reply  to  Bossnet,  bishop  of 
Meaux. 

Pkraplurase  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Romish  Doctrines 
not  from  the  Beginning. 
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